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PREFACE. 

I N the pa^s of History there is probably no story at once so grand, 
BO romantic, and so pregnant with instruction, as that of the 
British conquest of India and the progress of the British Nation 
in the East. What deeds of noble daring, what examples of calm 
resolution and untiring devotion, does it not unfold I Over what 
fortresses, once deemed impregnable, has not the ^ meteor flag of 
England’ waved triumphantly I Through what forbidding mo un tain, 
passes^ what dreary defiles, and what tangled glens have not the 
notes of her bugles echoed and her bright arms gleamed I In 
v/hat majestic halls, dainty pavilions, and jewelled domes have not 
the strains of her martial music and the cheers* of her advancing 
soldiery resounded ! 

In their submission to her sway, the children of the sun, the 
founders of the mighty Empires of Kanauj and Ajuddhia, enshrined 
in the legends of H^lmd, feel honoured. Before her might the chil- 
dren of the moon, the founders of the dynasties of Indraprastha 
and Pataliputra, glorified in the legends of Krishna and the 
Pandayas, bowed their heads. These were the heroes of tlie age of 
Hindu chivalry, and they are, to this day, honoured with the title of 
Rajputs, or the sons of kings. At Britain’s feet lay, equally 
humbled, the hardy Mahratta, who had so long successfully bafiSed 
the power of the Moghal, and the proud Afghan, who, more than a 
century before, had challenged the might of the stern N&dir. 

But in no part of this great Empire was British rule received 
with more genuine satisfaction than in the country of the Five 
Rivers. With a manly and calm resignation, the disciples of Gorind, 
beaten in a fair fight, cheerfully submitt^ to their conquerors. 
Unlike the R4jput, the Sikh did not seek glory by tracing back 
his genealogy to the sun or the moon. Nor, like the enthusias- 
tic Musalman, did he pride himself on the heroic deeds of ancestors 
who, under the impulse of religion, had subverted the mightiest em- 
pires on the face of the earth. Nevertheless he was a Singh of the 
Guru, an earthbom Singh, or lion of his race. The Sikhs owed their 
position to the strength of their own arms. The very lan^ they ruled 
was, not many generations back, ploughed' by -their foj%fathers. 

A peculiar race of people, they flourished in a pecuEar' country. 
From the remotest mitiquity, an interest has attached to the land of 
the Five Rivers unequalled by that attaching to any other land of this 
great Peninsula. Placed, as it is, by Nature in a locality which 
gives it a crowning position, and serving as the gateway to India, 
every invnder from the North has, by its possession, sought the road 
to fame. In pre-historic times, it was, presumably, the PanjAb that 
was first invaded by the Aryans from their camping ground beyond 
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tlie snowy ranges of the stupendous Him&layas. Here the holy 
singers composed their V edic hymns, the great literary memorial of 
their settlement in the country. The Brahmins, the R&j puts and the 
Bannias, who form the sacerdotal, military and mercantile classes of 
the Hindus, are, alike, the descendants of the fairer race, the Aryans 
of Bactria. The lower and servile dark-skinned classes represent 
the people'tlieysuhdued. 

The Aryan conquerors of the Panj&b were, in their turn, sub- 
dued by the Scythians, or Tartars, of Turkistan, whose hordes, hav- 
ing overrun parts of Asia, found their way into the regions of the 
Indus. The Scythic, or Northern, form of Buddhism competed with 
the earlier Buddhism of Asoka, famous for his rock and cave edicts. 
The Scythian influence in the Panj^b is a historical fact. Alexan- 
der made the Panjab the classic ground of his conquest, and it was 
in the PanjAb, too, that, in after times, the armies of Islam, after 
overrunning Asia, Africa and Southern Europe, as far as distant 
Spain and (^ul, obtained their first footing on Indian soil. For 
upwards of two centuries did the Hindu masters of the coun- 
try baffle the power of the Mahomedan invaders. Mahmild 
sacked and destroyed the Hindu &nes, broke up their idols, and sub- 
jected the land to every conceivable form of misery and degradation, 
carrying away thousands of the inhabitants into hopeless slavery. 
The hordes of the great mercenary Tartar leader, Changez Khan, 
under his brother, inflicted on the PanjAb all the horrors which had 
been experienced in Hungfary, Russia, and Germany, and even on 
the shores of the Baltic. Tamerlane, the world-renowned con- 
queror, who left to'his descendants twenty-seven crowns, and made 
Samarkand the mistress of Asia, enriching her with the spoil of a 
thousand cities, made the PanjAb the scene of his military adven- 
tures. The knightly Baber, the hardy NAdir, and the AbdAli, Ah- 
mad Shah, each in his turn, used the PanjAb as the base of warlike 
operations for conquests beyond its classic rivers. In short, from 
the time of Alexander to the invasion of Shah Zaman, of unlucky 
memory, it has served as a bulwark to India against all the invasions 
from the North and West. 

The PunjAb is the home of Sikhism, the religion founded by 
Nknak, who, instead of detailingr and sub-dividing divinity, loftily 
invoked tlip deity as the one and indivisible God, and appealed alike 
to the mullah nnl'the pandit. Here Arjun met his famous martyr- 
dom, and here Goviiid, consummating the dispensation of NAnuk, 
died, declaring his priestly mission to be fulfilled, and the Guruship 
to rest in the general body of the Kkdlsd. Here did the Sikh con- 
federacies rise under their respective warlike leaders, resulting in 
the establishment of the doctrine that the Army and State of the 
Kkdlsd were the substantive power of the PanjAb. Banj£t Singh, of 
the Sukerckakia misl, then appeared on the scene, and became the 
founder of the Sikh monarchy in the PanjAb ; but his descendants 
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lacked the political foresight and wisdom that had characterized his 
policy, and their inca^cicy lust to the Sikhs a kingdom which it had 
taken years of toil and persevering energy on the part of Banjit Singh 
to establish. 

The aggressive policy adopted by the Sikhs towards the para- 
mount Power of India, compelled the latter to take up arms against 
thend. The country was conquered ; but, generosity prevailing over 
policy, the victors restored to the- recognised heir to the throne 
the territories which they were entitled to hold by -right of con- 
quest. The Sikh ministers and Darb&r, however, violated the 
treaty ; and the Khdlsd army, rising. up in arms, waged a fierce war 
to destroy the benefactors of their race, whose clemency alone had 
saved them from utter annihilation. The violators of the treaty were 
punished, and the province was absorbed into the British Empire, 
under the administration of Lord Dalhousie. The conquered na- 
tion, whose own acts had invited the conflict which thus terminated 
in its downfall, was considerate! 3', nay, generously, treated by the 
victors. British statesmen respected the fallen fortunes of the Sikhs, 
and, b3’- a policy of combined vigour, and conciliation, achieved those 
great victories of peace which will ever reflect honour on the British 
name. The names of the famous Lawrences, worthy choice of Lord 
Balhousie’s benevolent policy, are inscribed in characters of light on 
the frontispiece of the History of India, among those of the illustri- 
ous British heroes and statesmen to whose energy, talents and diplo- 
matic skill, England owes its possession of her empire. The I.aw- 
rences were ably assisted in their task by worthy successors. Sir 
Robert Montgomery and Sir Donald McLeod, whose names became 
deservedly great throughout the land. To these and other British 
statesmen the I'anjdb owes a debt of undying gratitude for their 
services to the countrj^ ; and their memory will be held in lasting ho- 
nbur. The3’- were- the pioneers of the Empire founded by the British, 
to whose subsequent success in the country they paved the way. 

It is the history of a country so situated, thus acquired by the 
British, and so' governed by that nation, that I have attempted to 
write in the following pages. The want of a complete History of 
the Panjdb has long been felt. The familiar and able works of 
McGregor, Cunningham, Malcolm, and I’rinsep are histories of the 
Sikhs from the time of BdbS Ndnak. They treat of ine origin of 
the Sikh nation and sect, their habits and customs, and describe 
how they rose to political significance and power. The history of 
the reigning family 6f I..dhore, by Major Carmichael Smyth, describes 
the part which the Dogra family of Jammii played in the grand 
drama of the Panjdb. It aims at describing the secret history of 
the Sikh court, and gives a vivid account of the intrigues which 
resulted m the final collapse of the Sikh monarchy. The works 
of Colonel Steinbach, the Panjdb adventurer, of Major H. M. L. 
Lawrence, and The Court and Camp of Ranjlt Singh, by Colonel 
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Osborne, all ‘treat of the Sikh period. The learned works known as 
the Paiydb KAjds and Panj<& Chiefs^ by Sir Lepel Griffin, nave 
been devoted to special subjects. None of these works tells us any- 
thing of the pre-Sikh period, much less of the Hindu and pre- 
Hindu periods. The wars wi^ the British are not fully described, - 
and the accoupt of the seoond iiSikh war and of the annexation of the 
country by the British is entirely omitted. Nothing is said of the 
subsequent eventful British period, the obvious reason being that 
many of the works now extant were compiled about the time of 
the annexation of the country. Moreover, a perusal of these works 
discloses a want of uniformity in the accounts they severally give 
of the Sikh period, especially where the authors, having no access 
to official records, depended on native sources of information. The 
Urdu history of „the Panj&b ascribed to Rai Kanhia Lai contains 
little that is original. The diary of Mahar&jd Baujit Singh, written 
in Persian by Sohan Lai Sdri, would be a useful work of reference, 
were it not couched in a hyperbolic style and loaded with fiction. 

It is to supply a manimst want, then, that the present work has 
been undertaken. The difficulties with which I 'have had to con- 
tend in prosecuting my task have been great. It has proved not 
only a work of vast magnitude, but one of great delicacy and res- 
ponsibility. Fully conscious of my own shortcomings, I was 
nevertheless deeply impressed with the need for such a work in the 
interests of my countrymen. There was not a passage of history 
before the advent of the British which did not strike me with emo- 
tion, or which did not, as we come down from that period of insecu- 
rity and spoliation to the period of profound and unbroken peace 
enjoyed during the British period, disclose the truth that India, un- 
der the benign rule of England, has changed fi'om a waste land, 
full of thorns and brambles, to a verdant garden, resplendent with 
bright and fragrant flowers. I felt impelled to narrate to my fcountry- 
men the story of the land of their birth, from the remotest antiquity 
to recent times, based on historical truth, and free from party spirit 
or sectarian prejudice. Colonel Gurwood, in his celebrated work. 
The Despatches of the Duke of Wellington^ has said : “ The great 
end of history is the exact illustration’ of events as they occurred, 
and there should neither be exaggeration nor concealment, to suit 
angry feelings or personal disappointment. History should contain 
* the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but truth.’ ” I have endea- 
voured to act on this motto, and to narrate the fiicts in their true 
colours, no matter to what particular nation or cree*d they* related. 
My difficulties have been twofold. This being a provincial history, 
much of my material had, in the first instance, to be collated firom 
voluminous works on India, which could not be done without 
extensive reading, and, secondly, in order to test the truth of my 
authorities, I had to compare the various accounts given. The result 
has been that only such accoimts have, to the best of my belief, been 
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incorporated in thia book as, after the exercise of due diligence and 
cailtioD, were found to be supported by concurrent testimony, or as 
seemed to recmve corroboration from works which may be accepted 
as authorities on the subject of Indian history. 

My task, however, in spite of its difficulties, and the years of toil 
bestowed on it, has bwn to me a labour of love ; and, now that it 
is at an end, 1 feel that the time employed on it could not have been 
devoted to a worthier purpose. I have l^ught the history of (he Pan- 
j&b down to the present time, in the hope that it may find readers 
among the firiends of civilization and of !Engli^ progress generally, 
as well as among students, and at the same time I venture to hope 
that the learned public may find in it a succinct and comprehensive 
history of this country. 

It has not been thought necessary to append references to histo- 
rical facts in every instance, as this would hav6 swt'lled the work 
with footnotes. Numerous works of Oriental history have been 
consulted ; but my acknowledgments are chiefly due to those of 
Sir William Jones, Briggs’ celebrated translation of Ferishta, Sir 
H M. JBlliot’s Historians of India, the History of India, by the 
Honorable Mountsiunrt Elphinstone ; the works of Murray, Taylor, 
Marshman, Mhl, Talboys Wheeler, Keene, Fraser and MacFarlane. 
For the ancient portions of the history, I am indebted^ to the excel- 
lent works of Dr. Hunter, General Cunningham, McCrindle, Dunker, 
Thomas Maurice, Ludlow, Tavernier, and the Rev. Mr. Huntei*. 
In writing the Mahomedun period, the Akharndma of Sheikh Abul 
Fazi, the Tahakat-i-Akhari of Moulana Nizdm-ud-dfn Ahmad, the 
Ain~i-Akbari, by Professor Blochmanu, the Syrul-Mvfa AkJiirin, of 
Mir Gholam Husein Khan, translated by Briggs, the lladilatul Akd- 
Hm of Murtaz4 Husein, the Bhadshahndma of Mulla Abdul Hamid, 
of Lahore, the Ikbdlndma Jahdnglri of Mutamid Khan, the Alamylr- 
yidma of Mahomed Kdzim, and the JHoasir-i-Alamgiri of M^omed 
Sdki, were also consulted. For the portion relating to the Sikhs, I 
am obliged to the works of Sir John Malcolm, McGregor, Cunning- 
ham, Prinsep, Smyth, to the Panjdb Rdjas and Panjdb Chiefs, by 
Sir Lepel Griffin, Dr. Honighbergher’s Thirty-foe Years in the East, 
Moorcroft’s Travels, Burne’s Travels, to the narrative of journeys by 
Masson and Victor Jacquemont, and to Dr. Trumpp’s translation of 
the Adi Granth. For the account of the Sikh wars an^/the Mutiny, 

I am chiefly indebted to the History of die Panjdb by Thornton, 

& British Empire,lii^ff ^ Sepoy War, The^ Crisis of the Panjdh 
by Frederick Cooper, and ihe Panjdb and Delhi in 1857, by the Rev. 
J. Cave- Brown. The chapter on the trade and industries of the Pan- 
jdb I owe to official reports, especially to the excellent works of Mr. • 
Baden-Powell. In describing the aborigines of the Panjdb and the 
customs* of the Hindus, and tor the statistical portion of the history 
I could not have done without consulting the able official reports 
drawn up by Mr. DenzU J. Ibbetson. I have also to thank many 
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kind friends who have assisted me hj imiding me rate bookSt^es* with 
their advice. Dewdn Ram Nath most ocmrteouslj aUowed- me. I&e 
use of his learned fiitl^er Dew4a Amar Nath’s manuscript historj, 
called the Khdlsd Dewant ^ Persian, 1 had also the privil^e of 
using Moulvi Din Muhammad’s History of Panjdb, in manuscadpt, 
which was lent me by bis son, Munshi Ghulam Farid Khan, 'Shctra 
Assistant Comnriissioner. In sketching the British Period, ^e offi- 
cial reports were c<msulted as well as my own notes. 

A few words are here necessary regarding the arrangement of 
the work. Although particular care has been taken to narrate every 
important fact that I was able to ascertain relating to the Panjdb, 
1 have omitted nothing which was likely to be of interest td the 
student of history. Though care has been taken to avoid entering 
into the broad subject of Indian history, many events have had to 
be mentioned for th^sake of their historical value, and the intense 
interest attaching to them. For instance, while describing the 
events which occurred in the Panjdb in connection with the invasion 
of Nadir Shah, or Ahmad Shah, 1 found it impossible to omit men- 
tion of the more important account of the sack of Delhi and the 
massacre of its inhabitants. Delhi, although the ancient capital of 
Hindostdn, forms now an integral part of this province, and 1 have 
treated it as a Panjdb city. Hence, whatever of interest took place 
there, has been mentioned ; for, as it was fhe capital of the Mahome- 
dan Empire of India, the incidents at the Court materially affected 
the welfare of the Panjdb and its people. The Histoi'y of the Pan- 
jdb would have lost much of its interest if no mention, however 
brief, of the political condition of the empire, of which it formed a 
component part at various periods, had TOen made. Some events, 
although, strictly speaking, not relating to the Panjdb, had to be 
noticed, to render the narrative complete, for without them the link 
between connected seiies of important occurrences would have been 
missing. For instance, while describing the exploits of Mahmiid of 
Ghazni on the frontier of the Panjdb, i could not -see my way to 
omit mention of Jiis more important victories at Somnath, so cele- 
brated in historj', and read with equal interest everywhere. A full 
life has been given of celebrated sovereigns, conquerors and other 
personages known to Indian history, w^ho played a conspicuous part 
in Panjdb pdlijiics, such as Alexander the Great, Akber, Nddir, Ja- 
hdngfr and the Empress Nur Jabdn. A full life of Mahardjd Ranjlt 
Singh, of modern fiime, and a fuller account of his interesting reign 
than has ever yet been published, have been given. The livesf of the 
Sikh Gurus, and an account of the Sikh misls will, it is hoped, be 
• found to contain much new and important matter. They will give 
the reader an idea of the manner in which the Sikh religion and 
power developed in the Panjab. The reign of each Mahomedan 
King has been separately treated, with special reference to the 
cyqnts of the Panjdb and the political ‘ changes and conditicm. of 
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tlra people in that country at Tarious times. The ori^n of the 
pcSbple has been traced, so far as was consutent with the objects of 
this work and the religious nolaons of the people, and their remark* 
able customs and usages have been described. I have, in short, 
attempted to trace the Panj&bi, from the time when he lived a 
primitive life, to that in which he claims the highest privileges that 
could be legitimately conferred upon him ; from ah age of barbar* 
ism to an age of enlightenment, when he shares, with the rest of 
the Crown’s subjects, the benefits and blessings of a civilized 
Government. 

The magnitude of the scheme must be my plea for the brief" 
manher in which I have treated of general subjects, for, had 1 
ventured to deal with them fully, the work would have swelled 
to an enormous extent, and it was not intended to make it an 
encyclopaedia. 1 have, in short, endeavoured so to treat of each 
subject as to bring the work within the compass and scope of a 
provincial history. 

That a competent English scholar would have done moi*e justice 
to the work, I freely admit. I am neither unconscious of my own 
shortcomings, and of the many defects in the work which 1 have 
ventured to, lay before the public, nor, in spite of the care bestow- 
ed on the work, am I in a position to claim for it the credit of 
being a complete history of the Panjdb. It is possible that some 
mistakes have crept in, for which I ask the indulgence of the learned 
reader. It is possible, too, that more discerning eyes will find im- 
perfections iu my work that are invisible to mine ; but, in the 
words of Mill, “ I shall yet appeal from the sentence of him who 
shall judge of me solely by what I have not done. An equitable 
and truly useful decision would be grounded upon an accurate es- 
timation of what I have done, and what I have not done, taken 
Itogether.” If that eminent historian of India, with all his great 
literary talents, thought the plea applied to his case, it will, d for- 
tiori, have application to the case of one like myself, who has no 
pretensions whatever to systematic scholarship. And if I am ask- 
ing the learned reader to approve of my labours in a field of some 
difficulty, I do so, not because I am sanguine of their worth, but 
because I have so much confidence in his indulgence. My reason 
for attempting the work is simply this ; Since no ^Bne of higher 
qualifications had* thought of such a work, I conceived that I might 
make an attempt, however imperfect, to supply what I considered 
a waiit, with no 'ostentatious object, but with a view solely to 
awakening interest, and inducing more competent persons to com- ^ 
plete what I might have left incomplete, and to accomplish what I * 
was not in a position fully to execute. 

Afid* now, my dear countrymen, before I close this review, let 
me say a few words to you, words which I feel you will do well to 
take to heart. When you have read my history, will you put it 
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<3i Ibi^tfalness, as many books of snatortammient 
rea^^^nl^pt aside after ctiriosity exmtod by them is 0r 

will yoh to treat it like some fiction, or some f lieBan tide, 
which so many -c^ our young men read for the sake of amus^arnit, 
and to ' pass' fibe time ? 1 sincerely hope and trust that you will not 
do this, fi>r such is not the object of my work. Let me hope that 
you will weigh** carnally and calmly the -facts narrated to you; 
timt you will exermse' due diligence ; and then that, in order to 
draw conclusions, you will app^l to your reason, your ccmscienee 
and your good taste. Do not think that the Panjdb of to-day is 
the Paiij^ forty years bai^. Do not forget what the condition 
of your country was forty years ago, or to appreciate heartily' the 
manifold Idessings of British rule and the influence of British 
eivilization on your country. It was all very well for Lord Macau- 
lay, in his unrivallecl essays on Clive and Warren Hastings, to paint 
in glowing terms the magnificence and grardeur of the Moghal 
Court and of its ministers and grandees. Truly has he said that 
** the innumerable retinues and gorgeous decorations which surround- 
ed the throne of Delhi, dazzled even eyes which were accustomed to 
the pomp of Versailles. Some of the great Viceroys, who held 
their posts by virtue of commissions from the Moghal, ruled as many 
subjects as the king of France or the Fmperor of Germany. Even 
the deputies of these deputies might well rank, as to extent of 
territory and amount of revenue, with the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
or the Elector of Saxony.” It has been a misfortune to our genera- 
tion tiiat Lord Macaulay did not write a History of India, for it 
would have been a work in which he would have taken the most 
genuine interest. Had the great essayist taken up his pen to 
write a history of this country, he would not, in all human pro- 
bability, have omitted to lay Irefore the world the other side of the 
picture. He would have informed us whence the wealth had come 
which enabled the Imperial Court to maintain its State, or the Vice- 
roys of Provinces to decorate their palaces and entertain a count- 
less host of retainers, and what means wei'e employed in accu- 
mulating these vast treasures for the Imperial Exchequer. Did it 
ever reach the royal ear how a poor old woman had passed the night 
even half a mile from the Imperial palace ? Was it ever known 
whether she '^s oppressed by the Imperial servants, or by a wealthy 
lord, or by an official exercising authority ? Did it matter at all if 
she passed her night in groans and lamentations, in hunger and pri-- 
vation ? Was a lamp lit in her dark, small room to soUioe her hours 
affliction ? Did the grand Signor ever care to see what was 
'passing in the cottage of a poor peasant, a short distance from the 
Imperial city, through the grinding tyranny of those whom he had 
put in authority ? Exceptions, of course, t^re are ; and ouTcountry 
can point with pride to ziainea like those of Asoka, BikramfHit aim 
Akber, bciBiant examples of royal enlightmuneat and munifioenee. 
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und«r whom India miospered, and whose esaunple wae worthily 
followed 1^ some others. To the meminry of toese hin^ evttry 
respect is justLy due. Their §^reat names have been handed down to 
posterity, as b^e&ctors of their people and country* But monarchs 
of this description have been so few that they can be counted on 
one’s fingers. 

I have recounted to you the history of tihe Gh^t Moghal before 
he had sunk to the condition of a pensioner and a puppet. What 
does it disclose ? Corruption, degradation and trea<mery stalked 
openly through the land. Confusion and disorder every kind 
ran riot over the length and breadth of the empire. The country 
wa% desolate, and vice, cruelty, extravagance and profligacy ovei-^ 
spread its surface. Strife became chronic, and anarchy reared 
its head everywhere. The money which enabled the Moghal and 
his Omerahs to embellish their palaces, was wrung from helpless 
people in the interior of the country. The land was fitrmed out to 
contractors who exercised arbitrary power to satisfy their cupi- 
dity ; and these had, in their turn, to disgorge to the Imperial Trea* 
Bury a portion of their plunder, if they could not bribe the officers 
who had access to the throne. Murders of the most horrible type, 
robberies of a most outrageous and shocking character, were the order 
of the day. Honour, justice and position were bought and sold. 
The rulers of the land were sunk in voluptuousness and pollution of 
the most revolting description, and immersed in an abyss of enfeebling 
debauchery. They had, in most instances, thrown themselves into 
the arms of vile panders and parasites, who were slaves of their 
own sensual appetites. Barbers and fiddlers, pimps, eunuchs and 
mountebanks, acquired considerable fortunes, and usurped the func- 
tions and prerogatives of royalty. Sometimes a puppet king was 
set up to suit the private ends of the Omerahs. He was either an 
* inexperienced youth, picked up at random from the innermost re- 
cesses of the zandnd, who was absorbed in the pleasures of the 
seraglio, and to whom afiairs of State were disagreeable interruptions, 
or a crippled old man, on the brink of the grave, respectable only 
in his feebleness. The money squeezed out of the poor raiyat 
was wasted in expensive feasts, pageants and shows ; in glittering 
trappings for horses, or in richly caparisoned housings of costly 
elephants — in short, in folly and pomp of every ^nceivable de- 
scription, not to mention the sumptuous salaries and allowances of 
a multitudinous host of idle attendants, bands of singers, musi- 
ciand, dancihg girls, and crowds of sycophants and impostors. The 
court of the king was a hotbed of intrigue. The ministers were 
divided, and party spirit ran high. Viceroys and satraps of difihi'- 
ent provinces, farmers of revenue and others in power, sought to 
build dp a sovereign rule for themselves on the basis of plunder and 
blackmail. The Government was rapacious, tyrannical and hated 
to a d^^ree. Intestine broils and commotions, incessant bloodshed 
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at lengtii imdermioed the great house ojf . 

The court tx L&hore, when no longer guided by the genius of fiaxyA; 
Sii^h, fell into a state even worse than that of the corrupt Court at 
Delhi subsequent to the period of Bahddur Shah, the successor of 
Aurangzeb. De mortuis nil nisi bonum is doubtless an excellent 
sentiment ; but the truth must be told, and told, too, in all its 
nakedness . that the lesson of history may be learned with profit. 
Fiat Justitia, ruat coelum / The empire founded by the genius 
of Baber collapsed, and the throne reared by Banjlt on the ruins of 
Moghal greatness fell, too, in- its turn. " Where are now the mighty 
potentates before whom the greatest lords of the land trembled ? 

W here is the Grand Moghal, who, seated oh ^e peacock throhe, 
exacted prostration from the chiefs of the most ancient dynasties 
of India ? Where }s his band of tall and brilliantly clad heralds 
with golden staves in their hands, who made the mmous Sewdji 
bow before Aurangzeb, calling out loudly on each step, as the 
Mohratta advanced to the royal presence to pay him homage : 

“ LiO, the Asylum of the Universe 1 lo, the Lord of the Nations ! lo, 
the conqueror of the world ! Shah in Shah BadsKah saldmail ” 
All have crumbled into dust, and nothing remains but the memory . 
of their good or evil deeds I A humane nation from the far 
West, unrivalled among the nations of the world for its benevolence 
and sympathy with mankind, has been destined by the mysterious 
decree of Providence to rule over this vapt empire, to vindicate 
its honour, to shelter God’s people, to protect the weak, to punish 
the tyrant, to do away- with the darkness of ignorance, to diffuse 
the light of learning, and to fulfil its great mission in the world, 
which is the good of the nations committed by God to its care. 
The tremendous hurricanes that swept over India, shattered to 
pieces its sacred temples and stately palaces, destroying its hopes 
and spreading misery and desolation around, have happily all passed 
away, and a cheering breeze, accompanied, by refreshing showers 
from the West, has brought on its wings, for the parched land of 
India, its fertilizing influence and the sweet fragrance of blossom 
and flower. Once more has the withered tree of hope gathered 
new life and become laden with -sweet fruit. The Hindu, in his 
pagoda, utters his “ Bam, Bam / ” bowing with the utmost humility 
before his Deltas ; the Mahomedan, in his mosqi'.e, with his face 
turned towards Mecca, repeats his Allah, Allah ! with all the 
fervour of a true Musalman ; and the Sikh, in his Gurudodra, re- 
verentially waves the chowri of peacock plumes dver the Granth, 
his holy bpok, and invokes the spirit of the “ Wdh Guru ” to help 
him in his worldly affairs. What an age of peace and concord is 
ours 1 The ages of Naushrvan, the just, and Harun-ul-Rashid, 
the magnificent, celebrated in the history of the East, are "ndt to 
be'compared with it. 

Should you not, my dear young countrymen — you, who are 
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the flower of the educational institutions established by the bounty 
of the British ; you who are to take our places when we are gone, 
and in whom ore flxed our future hopes, — should you not, I say, be 
thankful to God, after you have gone through the poges 1 lay 
before you, that the days of calamity of our country are over ? Do 
you still believe that yotur country was ever a garden of roses, as 
you see it now ? Your country, as you muet already know 
-without my telling you of it, is, by its very situation, tne most 
exposed to foreign danger. Is it not now one of the most secure, 
and has it not become one of the most prosperous and flourishing, 
of the countries of the globe under the fostering care of the 
English ? The same bands of fanatics, marauders and highway 
robbers who were once a terror to the people, and who had spread 
devastation throughout the land, are turned into peaceful cultiva- 
tors and useful citizens. The same land which was stained with 
the blood of the innocent, or -which was the haunt of the leopard 
and the panthei', now smiles with rich harvests and luxuri- 
ant vegetation. The same dwellings where many a widow pass- 
ed a gloomy life, lamenting, it may be, over a murdered hus- 
band, the victim of some strife, or where lived a£9icted mothers, 
grieving over the deaths of their sons, who had, perhaps, fallen 
bravely defending hearth and home, are now full of life and joy 
and comfort. No longer are the weak the prey of the strong. 
Justice is impartially administered. It reaches ecjjuallj' the palace 
of the Nawab and the cottage of the peasant. The strong arm 
of the law established by the British Government is put forth, 
not to destroy but to protect, to shelter and to guide. The 
pieople are happy, contrn-ted, peaceable, loyal and prosperous. The 
revenues of the country are a source of strength to the Govern- 
ment and of advantage to the subject. A financial system, based 
• upon .correct principles of political economy, has been instituted. 
By the introduction of measures of amelioration and a policy at 
once vigorous and conciliatory, the country of the Five Rivers, in- 
stead of being a source of perpietiial anxiety and danger, as in times 
of old, has become a source of real strength to the Government of 
India. Its brave soldiers have shared with the armies of Great 
Britain the toils of war and the glories of victory ; the sagacious 
fidelity of its pieople has materially assisted the Gov^'iment in pre- 
serving and diffusing the blessings of peace. One Imperial policy 
has bound the princes and people together in a common tic of loyal- 
ty to the Crown of England. The various races and nationalities 
of India, putting aside their religious differences, have become 
moulded into a united people. Undisturbed in the possession of their 
hereditary rights, secure in the full enjoyment of their traditional 
honours, protected in the prosecution of their lawful interests, 
encouraged in all that is excellent and praiseworthy in their con- 
duct in life, the princes and people of this country have great 
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reftsoD to tongratul&te tbemeelvea on the WBoiSJd bleaeaz^ of 
’BrltiBh rule. 

Aa you have read in histcny, &voar was, in former times, won by 
those who made the richest presents to the £in^, or who pleased 
ministers and favourites with valuable ^pfbe, which were the spoils 
of districts, and came out of the pocket the poor raiyat. The 
Am£r3 vied with ‘each other who tmould make riimest present. The 
anniversaries of the King’s accession, and the nMusTU^s of the mem* 
bers of the royal hous<^old, afforded recurring pretexts for extor* 
ticm. Under the British Government, the servants of the State 
are forbidden to receive any presents whatever, and the Government 
itself accepts none without giving an equivalent in return. • No 
longer is prostration exacted on the occasion of the visits of princes 
and r&jds to the British rulers, nor is any one of them treated with 
insolence or contempt. For the respect shown by them as vassals 
of the Crown, they are treated with every mark of consideration 
and honour consistent with the dignity of the Imperial Government, 
and their hereditary rights and privileges are maintained intact and 
uninmaired. 

We find the British Government prosperous, and the people 
under it contented and happy, because it acts on the grand motto 
that “ the prosperity of the country is the only true source of 
wealth.” The end and aim of that rule is the welfare of the people, 
not the personal aggrandisement of the rulers. 

Tavernier has said of Shah Jahdn (though, according to our 
notions, Akber had hir better claim to the honour) that “ he reigned 
not so much as a King over his subjects, but rather as a &ther over 
his £imily and children.” Had that distinguished traveller been 
alive to-day, he would have clearly seen that what Shah Jah&n did 
for his subjects was, after all, only as a drop in tbe ocean, compared 
with what British statesmen hove done for the people of this country. 
The architectural remains of his period, in various parts of India, 
will ever stand as brilliant monuments to his fame, but, in the 
eloquent words of the great essayist, De Quincey, in his essay 
on the British rule in India : Higher by far than the Moghal gift 
of limestone or travelling stations or even roads and tanks, are the 
gifts of security, of peace, of law and settled order.” And any one 
who chooseSv^ look impartially around him may at once verify 
what this eminent writer has said. The real fame and strength 
of the British rulers lie in the vast schemes undertaken by them 
for the good of the people. Witness the gigantic railway projects, 
and the roads which have connected together all the great centres of 
* population, and become the means of developing the trade and increas- 
ing the wealth of the country. Witness the vast public works that 
have been carried out. Witness the grand schemes of irrigation 
which have converted thousands of acres of barren land into green 
smiling plains. Witness the great good done to the country by 
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the numerous charitable institutions that have baan established-— 
schools, ooll^;es and hospitals. Witness the blessings of rel^iions 
toleration and of fteedom enjoyed by the meanest subject^ a 'state 
of things unparalleled in any other country under the son, the liberty 
of the press, the efforts of the Grovemment to prevent pestilential 
diseases, to check fitmines axul to improve conservancy in towns 
and yillsges. Witnoss the unexampled generosity Which has {jisoed 
within the reach of the humblest enquirer after truth the accumu- 
lated treasures of Western learning. Witness the great improve- 
ments our country has made in her municipal institutions. Wit- 
ness the mighty undertakings for the defence of the empire, which, 
in reality, means the defence of your lib^ty and honour, and the pro- 
tection of your lives and property. 

Remember that we are living in the Victorian age, an age un- 
rivalled in history for the blessings of peace. We have the honour 
and satisfaction of being the subjects of the Lady Queen, that Great 
Rmpresb, than whom a more gracious sovereign, a more pious lady, 
a kinder mother, a more beloved ruler, or a more magnanimovis 
person, the world has not t»een It is she, the ruler of the nation whose 
flag floats in every quarter of the globe, whose power extends to remo- 
test seas, whose language is spoken over the whole surfoce of the civL 
lized world, whose possessions comprise a seventh part of the earth’s 
surface, and on whose empire the sun never sets; it is she who has 
ever the prosperity of her Indian subjects at heart, of whom the 
late Viceroy siud, from his personal knowledge, that, “ among her 
many pre-occupations and anxieties, there is no section of her sub- 
jects whose interest she watches with more loving or affectionate 
solicitude than that ‘of her Indian subjects.” The Christian, the 
dain, the Hindu, the lluddhist, the Mahomedan and the Sikh share 
alike the bounty of her reign, and are equally protected by the laws 
kistituted under her beneticent rule. Posterity will glory in the 
reign of Victoria! Future generations will take pride in her great 
name. Piety, duty, justice, generosity — these are characteristic of 
our Great Queen ! Long after we shall have sunk into oblivion, that 
name shall yet be living in the hearts of the people ! It shall live as 
long as the cultivator yokes his oxen to the plough on Indian soil, 
as long as the weary traveller refroshes himself under the shade of 
a tree, to protect himself from the burning Indian sun^ It has be- 
come a watchword, with the people. Verily, it is the pride of the 
brave, the staff of the weak ( ), the dread of evil doers. It 

is loved ; it is respebted ; it is honoured. 

Having explained to you the object and scope of my work, let 
me hope yon will follow the example of those whose names shine 
in history as bene&ctors of their race, and that you will tread in 
the pal!h of those who have tried to raise nations in the scale of civi- 
lization. Above all, let me hope that you will do your duty to your 
sovereign. Respect the rulers, the benefactors of your countrj’, and 
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identify ^urselves with their interest, for in their inteinest lies your 
wdi^being. Gain their confidence by honest deeds. Think not, 
under any guise or inretent whatever, of rivalry with your rulers, 
for that is sure to bring ti|»on you the wratii of God and misfor- 
tune. Remember that yon ace as yet but learning your alphabet in 
the great School of Progress, that you have only just set your foot 
on tne threshold of that Grand Institution, that you are as yet but 
on the first step of the ladder which leads to the lofty palace of 
Human Glory, and that the ambitious ideas of some among you, 
of equality with the conquerors of the East, however mildly you 
may desire to express them, or in whatever phraseology you may 
endeavour to cloak them, will, in the end, redound to your- own 
discomfiture and hurt. Learn, then, to respect your rulers heartily, 
and look upon the lowest of their rank as your protector and 
master. Serve them heartily, and, in so doing, forget not what the 
poet of Shirdz has said : — 

Do not aervej like a mendioantj in the expectation of getting a leturn foi }oui laboui , 
For yonr mairtwe himeelf ksume kow beat to reward hiB servant ’’ 

My last advice to you, young men, is, J*'ear fHod, love mankind, 
and honour the Empretts. Let tliis motto be instilled not only into 

? ?our own minds, but into those of your children, and j'ou will then, 
et me assure you, be, in your turn, honoured in this world and in 
the world to come. 

And let me now, dear countrymen, pray unto God, the merciful 
Father of us aU, and let all who read this, or hear it read, join with 
me in the prayer ; — 

" Long live oar Gracious Queen, the Empress of India ' ” 

Amfn! 

M. L. 


.r-RANG, March 20th, 1889. 
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PiRt l.-THK EARLY PERIOD. 

OHAPTEE I. 


HtDEDGRAPHY OF THE PANJAB. 

T EB Faoj^b,tfae Fentapotamia of the Greek hietorians, the north-westein re« 
giou of the empire of HindosMo, derives its name from two Persian wordsi 
(water;, having reference to the five rivers which confer on 
the country its distinguish ing pb^^sical features. It is bounded on the north by 
the vast EKmdlayan ranges^ which divide it from China, Tibet and Edshmfr ; 
on the east by the river Jamna, the North-Western Provinces and the Chinese 
Empire ; on the south by Sind, the river Sutlej, which separates it from fia« 
bdwalpdri and lUjputdnd ; and on the west by the Sulaiman range, which 
divides it from Biluchist^n, and Afghanistan, which joins the Ehaibar. The 
great network of the lofty Himiliayan mountain ranges along the northern 
line includes the States of Chamba, Mandi, Suket and Ndfaan, as also the 
hill stations of Simla, with its smaller mountain States, the famous Eiogra^ 
the Nagarkot of Abulfaal, including the valleys of Kiild, Seordj, I^ahoul and 
Spiti, and Dalhousie to the farthest north. Along the western line of the 
range, the Mari hills and the fertile Hazard valley contribute magnificently to 
the colossal grandeur of the solemn moiintaina The divisions of Delhi and 
Hissar, in the south-east, which had previously formed part of the tcrritoiy 
under the Agra Government, were^ for convenience of local administration, 
transferred to the Panjdb after the mutiny of 1857. 

The most remarkable feature in the topography of the country is found 
in its rivers, the feeders of the great Indus, which, after traversing for hun- 
dreds of miles the mountainous regions of the lofty Himalayas, descend into 
the plains, fertilizing the soil, and continue their course generally to the south, 
until, after their confluence with the Indus, the Nile of India, the amalga- 
mated waters fall into the ocean. These rivers run between the Indus and 
the Jamna, and their names, in succession, eastward from the Indus, are the 
Jhelifrn, the Chiudb the Bavi, the Bids and the Sutlej. With reference to 
the designation of Punjab, or “ Country of the Five Waters,** it is to be ob- 
served tnat there are, in fact, six rivers instead of five ; but, as the Indus 
was much dreaded by the religious classes, and was considered the sacred 
boundary of Hindostdn to the hr west, the ancients seem to have disregard- 
ed it in giving the country its present name. A delineation of these rivers 
is necessary, not only because they form the principal features in the topogra- 
phy of the Province, but because their importance, from a military as well as 
from a political and mercantile point of view, has been admitted ^om the 
remotest antiquity to the present day« 
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THE INDUS. 

The Indus,* though udl itself one of the rivers which give the country 
*the name it bears, claims our first attention, having a common origin with 


*Xli6 Bhidhii (literally meaning sea or colUetion of water), or Sindhiis of Sanskrit, the 
Slnthue of the Grei«B, the Sindus of the Romans, the Sintow of the Chinese, and the Abisitidh 
of the Penianae Bliny called it Indns. Abnl Fazal describes it as follows in the Aj/int Aitbari:’-- 
** According to some, the Sindh rises between Kashmir and KdshgAar, while otheis place 
fte eooroe in Khatta. It rans through the territories of Swdt. Atak (Attock). Benaies, 
Cbanparah and the territories of the BUtLchis.’* The Benares referred to here is the ** Atak 
Badaras'* of Mahomedan historians, at the opposite extremity of the empiie, in contradistino* 
tioa to ** Katak Banaras ** in Orissa. 
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them itt the summits of the Him&layas and being the ttunje or stnek into 
which the streams of Kdbul and the Fanjdb flow. From its lon|[t tortuous 
and circuitous course, no less than from its position in a etmnt ]7 inhabited, 
for the most part, by somi-barbaroos races, it has been most appropriately 
recognised as the great Indian barrier on the north-west. Conquerors from 
the far west and north have regarded the crossing of this barrier as the fitdt 
step in the ^conquest of the fertile regions of Hindost^n ; while tovellers, 
equally with historians, have testified to its importance in its relations with 
the countries to the east and west of it Its loud, rushing stream, together 
with the broad expanse of its waters, inspired the Hindus with awe, and, 
beUeving that the river issued from a lion's mouth, they have called its 
source 8inh-M-bib, signifying the mouth of the lion.* The river rises in 
an unexplored region called Kanre, Kangri, or Kantesi^ in the ran^e 

of the Himalayas, the Olympus of Hindu mythology, the mansion of their 
gods and Sivd’s paradise, 22,000 feet above the level of the sea, in latitude 
SI ‘'20' N. and bngitude 8^30' E. Its source is fixed on the northern 
declivity of Kail^, not far from the Chinese town of Qoretope, or Qdri, 
and within a few milos of Lake Bdwan Hrod. Its course through the moun- 
tains has been carefully followed by the European travellers Hoorcroft, Tra- 
beck, Yigne and Gerard, while the public is indebted for much valuable 
information regarding it to the plans furnished by that enterprising 
traveller, Alexander Burnes, who navigated it from tbe sea to its mouth at 
Panjnad. Taking its rise in Tibet, behind the great mountain walls of the 
Himalayas, its course is first to the north-west, for about 160 milos. In this 

| )art of its course, the rivef is known as Sinh-k4-b^b, until it receives, on its 
eft bank, the Ghkr river. A short distance lower down it enters the valley 
of K^hmir, and, continuing a north-westerly course, reaches Leb, the capital 
of Laddkh. Several large streams and mountain torrents join it in its pro- 
gress through Laddkh, after which it dashes down a gorge beyond Iskardo 
in the north-west of Kashmir. Taking thence a southerly direction, it re- 
ceives, from the north-west, the Gilgit, a considerable river, which joins it 
about three miles south of Makpani Shagaron. Penetrating then through 
the lower hills of the great Hindu Kush chain, where, for 120 miles, its furi- 
ous waters are confined between a succession of rocky gorges and deep and 
narrow valleys, rugged and difficult of access, it roaches Darband, the north- 
western angle of the Panjdb, 812 miles from its base, in latitude 34®25' N. 
and longitude 72°5r E. 

Entering next the valley of Chuch, in a broad channel, the Indus be- 
comes navigable by rafts, but is of no great depth and forms many sand- 
banks and islands. About 40 miles lower down it receives from the west 
the great Kdbul f river, which, after draining the extensive basin of K&hxxl 
and fertilizing the valleys of the Snfed Koh, the Hindu Kush and Chitrlll, 
meets it amidst numerous rocks. Tho volume of water in the river K4bul 
being as tkrge as that of the Indus, and its course 9 s rapid and violent, the 
confluence is turbulent and attended with great noise. Soon after the river 
rushes, once more, through a narrow opening in tho m\dst of the branches 
of the Sulaiman range of mountains, and is fordable at many points during 
the winter, though the attempt is perilous, from the force and rapidity of* 
the current and the benumbing coldness of the water, while it is liable to 


^ According to Thibetan notions, borrowed evidently from the Hindus, rivers of India 
issue from the mouths of different animals. Thus the Indus issues from a lion's mouth, the 
Imly Ganges from that of a r^acock (Mahcha k4-b&b), the Sutlej from that of an elephant* 
O^gchm kJL'bAb), and the Xfliet nver from that of a horse (Sterchak-k4-b4b).— ]!^roroft's 
Travels, vol i, p. 201. 

tlhe Coimas of Strabo and the Copbeues of Anian. 
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sudden floode and freshets. On one occasion Ranjit Singh lost 9 force, Theiuduafohi^iiy 
Tarioudy stated at from 1,200 to 7,000 horsemen, in crossing 'the river at gjj#>stogu»fldsi^ 
one of these fords. In 1809, Shah Shuji forded it above Its confluence 
with the E^bui river, but this was considered an extraordinary exploit. The 
eflect of the junction of these rivers and of their tortuous course through 
the rocks is such that, even when the water is at its lowest, waves and eddies 
aro formed, causing a sound like that of the sea ; but the case becomes quite 
different when the ^volume of water is increased by the fall of rain and the 
melting of the^ sgows on the high mountains. A terrific whirlpool is created 
the roar of which, like the waves of an angry sea, may be heard at a great 
distance, to the amazement of the traveller whose ears are unaccustomed to" 
such a noise. The swollen stream not unfrequently engulfs boats, or 
dashes them to pieces on the rocks. There is a story associated with two ^ 

black rocifs, named Kamilia and Jallalia, which are situated a little below The rooks Eam^ia* 
its junction with the K&bul stream; and which, jutting into the river, 
make the passage dangerous.. The rocks are named atmr the brothers 
Eamdl-ud-^din and Jalldl-ud-din, sons of Hr Roushan, the founder of a sect 
of Mahomedans, called the Boushnais, in the middle of the iGth century, 
who were flung from their summits by order of the Emperor Akbar. The 
doctrine of the sect was that nothing existed but God, whose worship was 
not necessary. They ignored the Qur4n and disbelieved in revealed reli- 
gion. As the two advocates of the Roushnai heresy had caused such a 
groat destruction of souls, the Mahomedans, who abhorred their doctrines, 
named these rocks after them, from the danger of their situation and tho 
great loss of life caused by the whirlpools at their base. 

But its vast floods and prodigious rises, coupled with enormous accretions of 
ice, which, sliding down the lofty mountains, suddenly burst forth from their 
flanks, make the Indus a most violent and dangerous river. From time 
to time the barriers formed by landslips and avalanches burst and the accumu- 
lated waters rush down with great fury, causing destruction in their course. 

A debacle or cataclysm, caused by a landslip in 1841, produced terrible dovasta- a remarkable land 
tion along the coarse of the river, down even to Atak.* On 10th August 
1858, the river suddenly rose 90 feet. 

The Kdbul river possesses a peculiar advantage over the Indus, above me xibui river 
its confluence with the latter, in that it is navigable for forty miles above 
that ))oint, while a violent and rapid current renders the Indus impractic- 
able immediately above the junction. Gold is found in various places 
in the vicinity of Atak, along the upper course of the Indus and its 
tributaries. Reaching Atakt in 83°54' N. latitude and 22''18" E. longi- auu 

jm — — — — — — - 

* This (];roat catastroplio occurred in the reign of M&harajA Shorsingh. An oyo-witness 
describes it thus : — **Foi many weeks the course of the liver had become very slow owing to 
a stoppage at some distance above Atak. One day in the afternoon the villagers saw in the 
north an enormous cloud of a black colour, reaching to the sky. They took it for a storm of 
wind. The supposed cloud came nearer and neaxor, and the giound shook with great >iolence. 

People thought it was a tremendous earthquake accompanied by a storm of unusyal seventy. 

Immediately after, there was observed a vast sheet of water rolling down with groat velocity, 
extending over miles around and carrying everything before it. Feojde be^n to fly, but it was 
now too late. Some ascended to tho tops of tieos to save their lives. From 5,000 to 6,000 
lives were lost, hundredi| of villages were destioycd and thousands of jiooplo tendered home- 
less. The fort of Atak was fiUdd with water, which subsided on tho third day, after great 
damage to life and property.” 

t Atcbk, a Hindi word, means obstacle, restraint or chock, signifying that the river was the 
sacred boundary of Hindostan on the west, and laying the Hmdus under the piohibition of 
crossing it In that direction. The fort of Atak is situated on a commaiirlmg height, on the 
left or east bank of the Indus, and overhanging the river. The fort Khair<u>dd, built, 
acoording to some^by Akbar, and according to others, by Nadir Shah, is situated on the right 
bank of the river opposite Atak. The fort of Atak was built by the Empeior Akbar in 1^, 
to oommand the passage of the river. It was constructed under the diiection and suxiervi- 
sion of Khwdia Shams-nd din, Khwofi. It is in the form of a paiallelogram having tho sboiteut 
faces about 400 yards long, and tho other sides about double that extent* The walls are of 
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tude, Iho river, which here assumes that name, is s^io contracted withitf 
narrow limits, varying in width from 260 yards to 100 yards, hut the 
current is deep and rapid. The Indus is crossed at Atak, in the dry 
season, by a bridge of boats and a ferry. The main trunk road to Pesbdr 
war and Afghanistan crosses it at this point, and a railway has been carried 
over it on a bridge lately constructed. Lawer down, as it enters the 
hills, its brcf^dth is still more contracted, so that atNildb, fifteen mites below 
Atak, it is sometimes only a stone’s throw across, but with a current of 
great velocity. From this point the course of the river is^outh and south- 
%vcst, parallel to the Sulaiman ranges and along the western side of tho 
Panjab. The current, which, for ton miles below Atak, was calm, deep 
and rapid, between high cliffs of slate rocks, becomes rough, and, as it passes 
round high perpendicular rocks with great velocit}’, the surface of^the water 
is lashed into whirlpools most dangerous to navigation. The* water in 
this part of the river is of a dark lead colour, from the blue limestone hills 
through which it passes, and hence the name Nilab* or “ blue- water,” 
given as well to^the river as to a town on its bank twelve miles below 
Atak. Winding anaong the bills, it reaches Kalabdgh, 110 miles below 
Atak, and then passes through tho great salt range, again in a deep, clear 
and tranquil stream. From Kaldbdgh to Mithankot, a distance of 350 
miles to the south, the banks are generally low, so that, as the inundations 
advance, the country round is covered with water ‘as far as tho eye can 
reach. Tho inundations, which originate in the melting of the snow in the 
HimfClayas and the Hindu Kush, commence in spring and diminish on the 
approach of autumn. Two or three miles below Mithankot, and in N, 
lat. 28‘'55', E. long. 70®28', tho river is joined by the JPanjt) ad (the 
Chinab), which conveys tho collected waters of the Panjab rivers, after 
a course of 1,650 mile.s. the junction being 490 miles from tho sea. The arid, 
sandy nature of the soil, below the confluence of the Indus with the Panjnad, 
causes much absorption and evaporation, though the wasting of water is not 
.very apparent to the eye, owing to the gradual character of the diminution 
of tho current. Finally, the river empties itself, by many mouths, into the 
Arabian Sea. Parallel to its western bank, runs, for several hundreds of 
miles, the great north road from Sindh to Bannii, while along its eastern 
bank lies the road from Multan to Rawalpindi. The two groat frontier 
districts of Dora Isin&il Khan and Dcra Gli^zi Khan are iirtersecte\l by 

polished stone The fort is very iiiterebtiiiG^, and its situation is iini>ortant from both a com< 
mctcial and military ])onit of view. It has been the route of almost all the invaders of India 
from tho north, ana was the point where the armies of Alexander, Taiiniir and Nadir Sludi 
crossed the liver in three distant af^es. The merit of discovering the loute is given to Alex- 
Hiider, who, after passing the mountains, encamped at Alexandria Paropamisanu, the iriodei4l 
city of Kandahar, and, having subdued the tribes to the west of the Indus, crossed the river at 
Tuxila, tho modern Atak, the only place where the stream is so calm that a bridge can be 
thrown over it. Near KhairAbiid, on the opposite side, is a tine aqueduct, n'dde by a chief of 
tho Khatak tribe in old days, to iiiigate tho lauds adioining. To the west of the fort, .'VO 
yards lo^ ei down, is the tomb of a Dewiin of the Saint Abdul Kddar Gibini. The iuscrii^ 
tion, in the TiVgnra chaiacter, on a stone on the edge of thu grave, gULs the name as Slick ii 
Abdul Ralimdii, with tho date li:i2H.,or 1713 A. 1>. Facing Tihe north, a white marble sldb 
is fixed on tho Ltihorl Gate witli the following inscription 

*iU — ,IA tjUlA ^ 

*' Akbar the King is king of the kings of the earth. Great is God and magnificent is his 
inscription is dated 991 n.^inSS a.d. 

During tho time of the Moghul Emi)eroi*8 royal troops were cantoned in the fort. Ranjit 
Singh, with his characteristic triokery, obtained i^ssession of it in 1813 byiiribing the Afghan 
governox, and it remained in the hand<t of tho Sikhs till the British comiu^t^n 1849. It was 
goAlaiiUy defended by Lieutenant Heibert in 1848, and is noM’ occupied by a considerable 
British detachment and battery of artillery. 

* The Nan) ulus, or Nanlibc, of Ptolemy. 
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fliis nvfifj tbs one to tho eatt and tho other to the west. The vridth*of the 
nver from 480 to 1,600 yards, and during inundations in* somo parts 
exceeds a mile, while the depth varies from 4 to 24 feet. 

Notwithstanding all its drawbacks, the Indus is a magniiiceiit stream^ The rndnn a 
a veiy * prince of rivers/ as Boileau calls it Indeed, when tho length of 
rts course, the vastness of its volume and many of its special characteristics 
are considered, it may be reckoned among the greatest rivers of the world 
In the time of Aurangzeb it carried a large trade, and Hkmilton, who 
visited Sindh at the close of tlie 17th century, found the traffic upon 
its stream considerable. The trade was subsequently destroyed by the 
oppression and rapacity of the numerous petty chiefs who claimed supreme 
power over tracts adjoining its course, but the success of the British arras 
has led to its restoration on a far more extensive scale. The first steamer 
was launched on the river in 1835, but navigation, whether by steamers or 
^native boats, has considerably decreased since the opening of tlie Indus 
Valley State Railway in 1878. A flotilla is now maintained in connection 
with the Railway Department. • 

The boats used on the Indus are zauralcs, or flat-bottomed boats, Theiwa^onthe 
dundhis, or cargo-boats, kaunthdhs, or ferry-boats, and ddadas^ or fishing- 
boats. The jhamptis, or state barges, of the Mirs, are constructed of leak and 
are of considerable dimensions. The duggah, strongly built, with projecting / 
stern and bow, is used hi the boisterous parts of the current above Kalab4gh. | 

The river abounds in fish and in alligators of the long-snouted specicfi. 

The Culpea neoivhii is largely consumed along the coast, the population of i 
which is almost amphibious. The p($la is caught in large quantities for * 
local consumption and is also dried for export Crocodiles, otters and 
turtles are numei'ous. The boatmen of lower Sindb, like the Chinese, 
live in their boats. In lower Sindh a puUa-Jar often conveys passengers 
across tho river, while in Sukkur the madch, or inflated skin, is largely 
used. 

THE JHELUM. 

The Jhelum,^ which is indcntifled with the Hydaspes of the ancients 
is the second in size, and tho most westerly, of the five great streams which 
intersect the Panjab east of the Indus. 

It rises t" in the inoniitaius which form the north-eastern bdhndary of tho rijosiuipoof th£ 
valley of Kashmir, its fountain head being the Lidur in the remotest liili 
lange, lat. 34®8', long, 75°4S'. Flowing then in a south-westerly direction, 
it receives in its coume the Brang from the south-east, and the Saiidren, itscouiM, 
the Vishan, and several other tributary streams which have their origin 

*lt8 Sanskrit name is Vidosta; in the dialects it is known as Vayot ^ and llebut ; near 
Jalalpiir.ithe supposed scene of tho battle between Alexander and Poms, it is called lletubta 
of the Ayitii Akonr%» It is the Hydaspos <>f Ariian and the Bidaspes of Ptolemy. 8harf ud dm, 
tho histoiian of Taiimir, has called it Doth Deiidan and Gamad. 

t **The source of the rivei Bebat,” writes tlie Emperor Jahangir in hib memoirs, “is a 
fountain in Kdshmir called Viniag. The name signifies, m the Hindi language,^ a snake, and 
it apiiears that, at one time, a very largo snake haunted the spot. 1 visited this source tvri(*e 
liming the lifetime of luy father It is about 20 ko'i from the city of Kashmir. The sptiug 
rises in a basin, of an octaugulai; form about twenty yards in length by twenty in bicadth.^ TJio 
vestiges of the abodes of the devotees, iiumeious chambers made of stone and canes, aie in the 
iieigmiouthood. The water is so cleai tliat, although its dei>tli is said to be beyond estimation, 
yet if a poiipy seed be thrown in, it will be visible till it reaches the bottom. Theio aie \ciy 
fine fish in it. As I was told that the fountain was nnfathoinably deep, 1 oidered a stone to lie 
tied to the end ef a ro]se and thrown into it, and thus it was found tliat its depth did not exceerl 
the height of a man and a half. After my accession I ordered its sides lo be paved with 
stones, a garden^io be made round it, and the stream which flowed from it to be similaily 
<iecoiaced on both sides. Such edegant chambers and edifices were raised on each side of the 
* basin that there is scarcely anything to equal it thioughout the inhabited wot Id. The river 
expands mucli when it reaches neai the village Pani|)dr which is ten ko$ from the city.” — 
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in the Plr Fanj&l ranj{e. The Yishan issues by a subtermneous passage 
from the Kosab Nug, a small but deep lake in the Fir Fanj&l, at auemvatiou 
of about 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. Here the river gushes out 
from the foot of the lofty eminence, in a full, strong torrent, and, finding its 
iivay through the rocky barrier with which it is surrounded, passes through 
the picturesque string of lakes in the neighbourhood of Srinagar, draining tW 
lower country^and confined by high embankments, which prevent its overflow 
into the valley. Before entering the Walar Lake, it receives a considerable 
tributary, the Sindh, which rises in the lofty mountains on the north. The 
united stream then emerges from the snow-clad hills, by the narrow pass of 
Baramfila, and, washing Mozaffarab&d, reaches the boundary of Pugli. The 
pass forms an outlet for the entire basin of Kashmir. A bridge of seven 
arches crosses it at Bar^mfild, and the river is here 420 feet bryad. The 
whole course of the river, from its mouth to the lower end of Bar4mula, is 
about ISO miles, for seventy of which it is navigable. Two koa below, 
Mozaffarabdd, or 205 miles from its source, it receives, from the north, the 
Kishanganga, or Hasara, a stream of equal volume, which rises in Bultistdn, 
or Little Tibet. Taking thence its course in a narrow rocky bod and passing 
Chaud Mukh and Dangli, it skirts the territory of Kukhar in Amirpdr. 
Pursuing thence a southerly direction, it leaves the mountains, after a course 
of 255 miles from its source, and emerges into the plains of the Paniab, near 
Ohiudas, a very great stream. From this point it b6comes navigable as far 
as the sea. Higher up, where the river forms the boundary between the 
K&shmir State and the Hazara and Rawalpindi Districts of the Panjdb, it 
is impracticable, owing to numerous rapids, though timber from Kashmir 
is floated down in large quantities. Its current, in its course through the 
hills, is very rapid, the breadth of the river being from one to two hundred 
yards. At the town of Jhelum the breadth* is above 450 feet, which is 
greater than that of the Indus above Atak. Below Jhelum the river turns 
to the westward, and, washing Jaldlpflr and Monga, skirts the plains of Bhera 
and Khushab. Resuming then a southerly direction at Qirot and Sdhiwdl, 
in the Shahpiir District, it enters the flat open country of Jhang, whore it is 
bounded by the hdr^ or high uplands of the jungle. Heavy rains subject the 
river to frequent inundations over the low lands, and the effect of the floods 
is most beneficial, the soil being enriched by the mud left on its surfacq and 
its productive power greatly increased. It finally joins the Chinab in lat. 

N., long, 72®12' E., after a course of 490 miles, and about 100 miles 
north of Multan. The place of the junction of these rivers is called Trimmii, 
which is ten miles south of Maghiaiia. * 

The principal towns upon the Jhelum are Kdshmir, or Srinagar, Jhelum, 
Find Dadan Khan, Bhei4, Miani and Shahpdr. The joint streams, called 
the Chindb, or Chind, receive the Rdvi, twenty-six hoa lower down, near 
Fazilshah and Ahmadpdr from the east, and, retaining the name of Chinab, 

B iss four miles and a-half to the west of Multdn, and flow southwards to 
ch, where, at Shini Bakri, they are joined by the Ohdid, or Sutlej, which 
latter river at this point includes the waters of the Bids, 58 hoa below 
Multdn and 32 below Bahdwalpdr. From this point tb Mithankot, 44 hoa 
further down, where they finally fall into the Indus, these five streams 
in one take the name JParynad (five rivers). For some distance the 
Indus and Fanjnad run almost parallel to each other, until all merge in 
one, the great Indus, which, from the point of confluence majestically takes 
up a south-westerly direction. The banks of the Jhelum were tbe sceno of 
tho battle between Alexander the Great and Porus. Nearly opposite, on the' 
Qujrdt bank, is the modem battlefield of Cbilianwdld. The Jholum abounds 
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in Ssh^ and crocodiles are more numerotts in this than in any other «of the 
Fanjib^rivera. 

THE CHINiE. 

The Chin&b,* the Aceaines of the ancients, is the largest of the five rivers 
by which the Panj&b is traversed, and rises in lat. 82'’48' N. and long;. 

^7^27' E. like that of most of the principal streams of India, its source is oi the 

in the snowy mountains of the Himilaya in the Kashmir ranges. Accord* 
ing to Yigiie, it rises in a small lake called Chandra Bhaga, and the 
river is called Chandra in the upper part of its course, After receiv- 
ing accessions from Tilbet, the river flows with a steady current through 
the Ritanka Pass, 13,000 feet above the sea. The Suraj Bh&gi, a 
stream of less magnitude, joins it from the north, at Tandi, where the river 
assumes the name Chinab. Taking then a north-westerly course for 130 its course 
miles, it flows with a full, steady current to Kishtwilr, where, 5,000 feet above 
the sea, it receives a considerable confluent, called the Sinud, from the north. 

Taking thence a south- westerl}' direction and passings Akhniir, above 
Jammdy where it becomes navigable, it opens on the plains of the Panjdb 
in the Sialkot District, near the village of Ehairi Rihal, under the name of 
Chindb, literally the river of China, indicating a belief that it has its origin 
within the borders of China, f Taking a westerly course, it washes Wazlr- 
Abdd, and, passing Raninagar, enters the desert region of Jhang and joins the 
Jhelum on its right, at IMmmfi, in lat. 31“12' N. and long. 72°12^ E. The tur- 
bulence of the confluence is described by Arrian as having been terrific, but 
the meeting of the waters is now entirely free from violence or danger even in 
the middle of summer, when the rivers are usually in flood. The Ravi, 
or Hydraotes, joins it on the left, 50 miles further down and below Fazilpflr, 
in lat 30"33' N, and long. TVAff E., nearly 180 miles from iJch, owing 
to the windings of the river, and upwards of 53 miles from Mdltan. Con- 
tinuing still a southerly course, but slightly inclining to the west for 110 
miles, it is joined by the Ohara, or the mingled waters of the Bids and 
Sutlej, in lat 29°21', long. At the confluence the rivers ‘are very 

tranquil, the red colour of the Chinab being distinguishable on the right, 
or west, for some miles downwards, from the pale colour of tho Chard on 
the loft, or east side. Lastly, the combined waters, after a course of 765 
mile*, lose Uiemselvcs in the Indus, in lat 28®55' N. and long 70°28' E., 
being still 450 miles distant from the sea. 

Tho Chindb is more rapid than any other of the Panjab rivers ; the 
banks arc low, but open, well-wooded, and copiously irrigated by larger 
channels of running water. Logs are floated down from the hills, 70 or 80 
ko8 higher up, at the Jdllalabad ferry. Its junction with tho Qhdrd, as 
already observed, is effected without noiso or violence, though, according 
to Arrian, it surpasses the Nile. After receiving the waters of the Panjdb 
it falls into the Indus by a mouth thirty stadia:}; in width. 

THE RAVI. 

The Rdvi,§ the Hydraotes and Yarotis of ancient geographers, is the mic source of the 
least by far of the’ Panjdb rivers. It rises in Kfrl6, in the Kangra District, 

* The Sanskrit Chandra Bhigi,, or moon destiny ; the Chandorbhaka of the Ayini Ahbari : 
the Aoesines of \rrian and Sandabilis of Ptolemy. It is also called Jauda Balii and iShantrn 
in different portions of its course thiough the mountains. * 

tMoorcroft corjoctures fiom this that the Greek name Acosines might have some 
allusion to this alBO.~7Va?«e/fl, vol. i., p 196. * 

t Bum’s in Bokhara^ voL lii., p. 300. » 

^ § The Adris of Ptolemy, the Hydraotes of Arrian, the Hyarotos of Strabo, the Phuodls of 

Pliuj^ the Irawadi of the Ayini AJehari, the Iravati of the Sannkrit (this being a name in 
the Furanic mythology of Indra’s elephant), and the Raid of Masudi, the Aiabian gcogiapher. 

It is also the name of a tribe in the Montgomciy District. 
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in the low monoiaius of Bunjfalli a short distance west of the Rotang Bm 
about lat. long. 77.^ Taking a westerly direction^ it unites with 

the Sibkirotar, a livufet that rises from a spring between Oal Kund and 
Qouri Kund, near Munimys, or Mani Mohis, regarded as sacred by the 
HinduSi and the two, swollen by mountain torrents, run south-west with 
a tortuous current In these mountain tracts the river is called Baina 
by the people. Debouching from them, it flows past the city of Chamba,' 
OQ its right bank, and flowing to TJI&ns, receives the Liang from Bhaunso, in 
the Chamba country, 30 hoa from the eapitaL Here it is called the Rdvi.* 
It receives the Tavi, which rises in the mountains of Seoj, in the Badarwa 
territory, 10 koa from Jamrafl, at Trimmti Ghftt. The Biivi is crossed by 
the bridge of Sh &h Pa ula, thirty koa lower down, and 15 or 20 
from Likhore. It enters the plains near Rajpdr, from which point the 
Shdhnahr, or Royal Canal, ivas, in old times, dug to Lahore, » distance 
of about 80 miles. The distance, as the crow flies, from Wazirabiidi 
ferry, ^ on^ the Chinab, to that of Miani, on the Ravi, is 55 miles. In 
the vicinity of l^iani the river has many quicksandsi and its banks are 
low but well-wooded. At M&dhopdr, at the head works of the Bari 
Do&b canal, in the G(ird4spiir District, the water of the river is much 
reduced by artificial canals. In the same district the river washes the 
skirts of the town of Dera Nanak, having, in 1870, carried away the Tali 
Sahib, a shrine of great sanctity with the Sikhs. ]Lt still threatens this 
sacred town of the Sikhs on its batiks. After leaving tlie hills, the general 
course of the river is south-westerly, and, passing through the Qurdisptir 
and Amritsar Districts, in the same direction, it enters the Lahore District. 
Near the city of Lahore the river divides into three branches, one of which 
runs close to the town. Continuing a south-westerly course, but latteily 
inclining more to the west, it receives its principal tributary, the Degh. 
on its right bank, in the Montgomery District, and, passing through the 
Mult&n District, finally emeiges into the combined waters of the Ohin&b 
and Jhelum near Ahmad pi!tr, in lat. N., after a course of 450 miles 

from its s6urce and 40 miles above the city of Multan. Beyond this point 
the rapidity and breadth, of the river, now the Chinab, are particularly 
noticed by the historians of Alexander and Taimdr. 

The water of the Ravi is redder than that of the Chinab, and it is ford- 
able, in many places, for eight months in the year. The bottom is wore 
muddy than that of any of the other rivers, but the banks are high and 
firm, and there arc only a few places where the breadth exceeds 1 50 yards. 
Nothing can, however, exceed its sinuosities, which almost double the dis- 
tance and are a great impediment to navigation. Thus, Lahore is only 175 
miles from the mouth of the B^vl, but the distance exceeds 380 miles by 
river. A considerable (juantity of grain is exported fiom L&horc by boats, 
and, in seasons of heavy flood, deodar timber is floated down in rafts from 
the Chamba forests. 

From the muddy nature of its bottom (about onc-fifth being mud, the 
remainder saudj, the Rfivf is a foul river, and is much studded with sand 
banks, some of which are dangerous quicksands. Neaf Lahore its banks 
sometimes rise to a perpendicular height of forty feet ; at other places their 
height is about half that, giving the river much the appearance of a nicely 
cut canal. In 1661 the encroachments of the liver in tho direction of the 
town of Lahoxe having caused much alarm, the Emperor Aurangzeb had a 

* Tho place M'as first visited hy Vigiielf Compare Vigne’s Trawls in^K&^hmfr^ vol. i , 
p 153, and Mooiciofts Travda the Iftmalayau of Hindobldnaud the 

\o\ 1 , p. Ii7. 
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<juay of mosoQiy ooostiiicted for upwards of tliroo tnilos aloog* the 
baoks.* The reiuaiua of this huge bulwark ejciat to this day to the north- 
weift of the town. 

THE BIAS. 

The Bias* of Biih» the Hyphasisof Greek ge^aphers, ranks sixth among 
Hhe Fanj&b rivers including the Indus. It rises in the southern slope of the 
Bitanka Pass, among the snows in Lahouli in the north-east o^the Panjab, at 
a point 13,826 feet above the level of the sea, in lat. 32''24' N., long. 77^11^ E. 
Abul Fazal, in the Ahham^ names the source of theBi&s Abye Kund, 

rising in the mountains of Kiild, in the Sultanp^r parganah of Akbar’s time. 
Taking a southerly course, from the Bitanka Pass, for about forty miles, it flows 
with a rapid current to the west and, skirting Mandi and Naddun, enters the 
Kaugra District at Sanghol, at an elevation of 1,920 feet above the sea 
level, forming the main channel for the drainage of Kangra. Then, taking a 
north-westerly course for about 80 miles, it debouches into the plains of the 
Panjab at Mir-thot Ghdt, in 32'’5' N. lat, 70®25' E. long., being still 
1,000 feet above the sea level. Winding round the base ot the Siwdlik hills 
ill the Hoshiarpiir District, the river takes a southerly and^then a south- 
westerly direction, for a further distance of 80 miles, and, flowing first between 
the districts of Hoshiarpur and Ghrdaspur, touching Amritsar District for a few 
miles and then forming the boundary between Amritsar and the Kapurthala 
State, its bright blue waters mingle with those of the tuibid Sutlej, 35 miles 
south-south-east of Amritsar, and three miles above Hari ka Pattau, after a 
total course of 290 miles fioin its source. It is crossed by a railway bridge 
at Wazfr Bholar Ghdt. 

The river is subject to periodical rises and falls, but is fordable in most 
places during the cold weather. There are many quicksands in its bed, and, 
when the waters are low, many islands and sandbanks are left exposed. 
The Bids and the Sutlej, at thoir junction, are of nearly the same size, the 
latter being rather the larger of the two. The sources of both the Ravi and the 
Bids are west of that of tlie Obindb, though, in the plains, they flow to the 
east of that river, which, with the Ruvi, forms a crescent, or segment of a 
circle. Near the junction of the Bias with the Sutlej the Kangar, a tribu- 
tary of the former, forms a /A//, or shallow lake, where the Emperor Akbar 
bu’Jt a beautiful and cool summer-house, or shooting-box, with underground 
apartments, the noiglibouriug jungle then abounding with boasts of prey and 
of the chase — tigers, leopards, deer and wild hog. The river is memorable iu 
ancient history as forming the limit of the great Macedonian conqueror's 
advance iu the East, for here he had to turn his back on the inauspicious 
gods of India, after erecting twelve massive pillars to commemorate the 
event. In more recent times the Biitish General, Lord Lake^ made his 
famous march to the Bias, in pursuit of Joswant Rad Holkar, when he sued 
for peace in 1805, and concluded a treaty on 24bh December of that year. 


• THE SUTLEJ. 

. The Sutlej, Setlej,t the Hesudrus of the ancients, is the most east^y 
of the rivers of the Panjdb. Like the Indus, it rises ou the slopes of the 


* The Biliasisof Ptolemy, the Hypaaia of Pliuy, the Hypasis of Anian, and the Vyasa of 

cldHsiual literature of the 
Uipasis, Beaud and BeaU, 


the Sanskrit, being the name of a Rishi, or sage, celebrated in the classical literature' of the 
Hindus^ The local name is Vipasd, or Beypdsha, Beascha, Biliasis, or I 


or Viah. 

t The SM&ges of Arrian, the Zaradius, Zadadrus. or Zapidpos of Ptolemy, the Sydrus or 
Kesidrus of Pliny, the Hypanis of Strabo, tne Shetilrder ana Setelig of the Ayini Akftart, and 
the Sittoda, Satadru, or Sutrudra of Sauskrit. The lower mountaineers called it Satadru, the 
natives of Khanewer, Zagti, and the Tartars, Laiiyiiig Kamp i(Kamp«i signifying rivet in general). 
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sabred Kail&s Mountain, its moat remote sources being the eastern feeders of 
the great lakes, Manaaarovara and Rawan Hrod, in lat. S0‘’8\ Iqn^ 8^58i^ The 
source of the Sutlej is near those of both the Indus and the wahmapulra, 
the Tsanpu of Tibet, the height of the neighbouring mountain peaks oeing 
estimated at 22,000 feet. Abul Fazal, wxiung in 1582, savs that its ancient 
name was Shetuder, and that its source was in the peaked mountains of, 
Ghablore, in the Chinese empire. The Hindus regard the Kail&sa as para* 
dise, the seat<* of Shiva^ their deitj. Starting from its mountain elevation 
the Sutlej first enters the vast iilluvial tract of Qoge. Close to Ehab, 188 
miles from its source, it receives from the north-west of Leh, or Spiti, a 
stream larger than itself, 8,592 feet above the sea. The scene of the 
confluence of the two rivers is described by travellers as sublime, a most 
stupendous work of nature, and one of the grandest phenomena in the 
world. The Spiti, issuing from a deep and narrow rocky channel, almost 
subterranean, its calm blue current mixes with the muddy waters of the 
Sutlej with a tremendous roar. Below the point of junction the river 
is so deep and rapid that, even with a ten-pound sounding lead, no bottom 
could be found. Eighty miles further up, at Ling, the river is crossed by 
means of iron chains, the breadth being too great to admit of a rope bridge. 
A short distance below Ling the bed of the river is 10,792 feet above thd 
sea level. The river is here called by tho . natives La ngzbi ng Khampa ; 
lower down it is called Muksung ; again Sanpii ; then again Zeungti ; lower 
still Samidrang ; yet lower down, in Basahor, Satudra (or hundred channel- 
ed), and lower still Sutlej, by which name it is known up to its junction 
with the Indus. Near Shipki, within Chinese territory, the elevation of 
the stream is 10,000 feet above the sea. Below Shipki the river is 
obstructed by rocks, and the torrent, being confined in a narrow channel, 
is rapid and tortuous. Turning with great velocity it takes a north-westerly 
direction for about 150 miles, through mountainous regions almost inac- 
cessible to man, after which, turning to the south*-west and skirting the 
outer Himalayas, it bursts into many streams, which unite in one channel 
as the river approaches the Siwalik range. At Jaure, on the north, or right, 
bank, springs rising to a temperature of ISO** Fahrenheit are found issuing 
only two or three feet from the river, the waters of which have a strong 
sulphurous smell. The fall of the Sutlej from Shipki to Rampiir in fiasahar 
is, with little exception, nearly uniform, and about 60 feet in the»mile. "At 
Bampfir the river is crossed on inflated skins, during the cold season, while, 
during the rains, it is crossed by a suspension bridge of ropes termed jh&la, 

A little below Bilaspdr the Sutlej takes a north-westerly course, after 
which it turns again to the south-west and then flows south-east. A few 
miles above Bupar, in S0°5S' lat., 76°29' long., it breaks through the 
mountain rampart of the Himalaya in the low sandstone range of Jhejwdn, 
and emerges into the plains of tho Panj&b as a broad, turbid stream, no 
more retaining its blue, mountain tin^e, but becoming navigable. From 
Bupar it takes a westerly course and divides into t.wo branches, which rc- 
before reaching Ludhidna. From Fhilour, where the breadth is 2,100 
feet, the Sutlej is navigable at all seasons. Pursuing thence its course to 
Harikd Pattan, it joins the Bias, after completing a course of 570 miles. 
The united streams, which assume the name of Ghdra below the confluence, 
join the Chinib at iTch to form tho Panjnad at their junction with the Indus 
at about 29" N. 

The Sutlej abounds in fish, and is remarkable for the cokkiess of its 
water, indicating its elevated and distant source. It was tho river of tho 
treaty between the English and Miihiirdjtl Banjit Singh in 1809. 
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CHAPTEE II 


PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE COUNTRY, ITS AREA, POPULA- 
TION, CLIMATE, PRODUCTS AND TRADE. 

T he Panj&b, ivith its feudatory States * covers an area of 144,436 square 
miles, and, according to the census of February 1881, contains a popu- 
lation of 22,712,120 souls, or one-tenth of the whole area, and one-eleventh of 
the total f)opulation, of the Indian Empire. Of the total population of the 
Province one-half are Musalinans, two-fifths Hindus and one-tenth Sikhs. 
The Province, which is under the administration of a Lieutenant-Qovemor, 
lies between 27®39' and 35®2' N. latitude and 69°35' and 78®35' E. longi- 
tude. The shape, in outline, of the Panjab proper approaches that of a 
sector of a circle, the centre being at the ‘confluence of the Panjnad and 
the Indus, the extreme radii being the Sulaiman range and the River 
Sutlej, and the arc in the highest latitude close to the 35th parallel. 
The capital of the Banjab is Lahore, situated about the centre of the 
Province, which was itself called by that name during the Moghal dynasty ; 
but by far the most important city, as regards population, art and trade, 
is Delhi, the ancient metropolis of Hindost4n. 

The Panjab is an extensive, flat plain, hemmed in by high mountain walls 
on the north and west, and open to the south and east. The physical 
features of the country in the northern and southern parts are very marked. 

•The north-east angle comprises the Alpine region of Kangra, and the 
north-west angle the Eusafzai, Peshdwar, Kohat and Hazara Valleys. ^ The 
fertilizing influence of the great rivers, the courses and characteristics of 
which have just been described, contributes mainly to the charming 
appearance of the submontane tract, intersected by green valleys and 
encircled by snow-clad hills. The southern, or plain, part belongs natural- 
ly to the same level table-land as the thirsty desert of Rajput&na and 
the* wild and dry country of Sindh. This plain is divided into Do^bs, 
or intra-fluvial tracts, which form the natural divisions of the country. The 
Do&bs are still popularly known by the names which were given them in 
the days of the Moghal ascendancy, and are called after the respective rivers 
which enclose them, by combining the initial letters or syllables of each 
name ; a fact noticed by the historians of Alexander, furnishing proof of 
the searching nature of their enquiries, “ The greater part of the country,” 
says Arrian, “is level and champaign, which is occasioned, as some suppose, 
by the rivers working down mud during their inundations, so that some of 
•the countries have borrowed their names from the rivers which pass through 
them.” Thus the tract between the Bias and R&vi is called the Bari Doab, 
(land of two rivers), that between the Rdvl and Chinab the Rechna Doab, 
and that between the Chinab and Jhelum the Chaj Do^b. The space enclos- 
ed between the Jhelum and Chinab, on one side, and the Indus, on the other, 
takes its name from the latter river and is styled the Sindh Sagar ” 
Doab or “ Ocean of the Indus.'* The tract enclosed between the two last of 
the Panajb divers, the Bias and Sutlej, is called the Bist Jalandhar, this 

*Kdahm{r, which is under the control of the Panj^b Oovornniezit, is excluded, from 
consideration,— Prrnidt Ccmun Report of 188i^ page 1. 
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It btSTOBY OF THS PAKJXE 

fiiie fifth of the Patijab Doaba^ and compriBinff the British distiicts 
of Hoshiarpdr and Jalandhar and the native State of &apurthala. Of these 
DodhBy the Biiri canies off the palm, comprising the central Maniha, or home 
of the Sikh nation, and the great cities of Lahore, Amritsar and Uiilt&n. 

The Panj&b, considered as a whole, presents the appearance of a gently 
sloping plain, leading from the high mountains on the north to the sandy^ 
deserts on the south. The slope is regular and gradual, so that even the 
upper parts aPe of moderate elevation. Thus the great cities of L&hore and 
Amritsar are each 900 feet above the level of the sea ; the surface slopes 
regularly to the south-west, and we find Mithankot at an elevatiqu of 
220 feet The unbroken flatness of the surface causes frequent and exten- 
sive changes in the courses of the great rivers. Thjiis one of the nalds in 
the low, sandy country between the Sutlej and Ludhiand was the bed of the 
river fifty years ago. The Sutlej is specially apt to change its course, but 
the tendency to desert their channels is a characteristic of most of the 
rivers of the Paujdb. Bands of sand traverse the country in a direction 
north and south, audicating the old beds of the rivers. The Ravi, which 
40 years ago flowed under the walls of the city of Ldhore, flows now in 
a channel three miles* to the north. The Sutlej, which formerly had its 
course close to the city of Ludhi&nd, now flows seven miles north of it ; the 
Chindb, which flowed by Ram Nagar,is now separated from it by four miles, 
and the Jhelum has undergone similar changes. 

No country in the East presents the same variety of features as does the 
land of the five rivers. From tracts of the most luxuriant cultivation and 
extensive green plains the traveller passes to the most arid deserts and bushy 

a le. Traversing the northern tracts, he would regard the Panjab as the 
en of India ; but, as he approaches the south, the barren sandy pla- 
teaux to the south-west, the wastes of Hissar to the south-east, and the b&v of 
the Chaj Doab present a strange scene to his view. He sees interminable 
wastes, the wildest prairies oversown with grass and scrub. The centres of 
the Do&bs, with their inexhaustible pasturage, sustain noble breeds of cattle, 
buffaloes, sheep, and goats. The camels which carry the main traffic 
between the Fanjab and Afghanistan are reared upon these boundless 
grazing lauds. They yield an abundant supply of fodder for the horses 
of jbhc country and are the sole source of wood fuel for the railway, the 
chief towns and cities and the great British cantonments. 

Here and there in the wilderness a hamlet is found, inhabited by a 
semi-barbarous people, subsisting on earners milk. But in these wild tracts, 
far from the crowded resorts of men, are the remains of ancient cities and 
the ruins of villages, temples, tanks, wells and water-courses, indicating that 
the region was once not inferior to the most favoured districts. 

The great salt range of the Panjab, springing from the root of the 
Sufed Koh, extends eastward to the Indus, which it crosses at Kalab^gh, and, 
continuing its eastward course across the Sindh Sugar Poab, terminates 
somewhat abruptly on the right bank of the river Jbeliim. It is of no great 
elevation, there being few places where it rises more than 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The range contains inoxhausiible veins of rock-salt, de- 
posits of chloride of sodium, formed of grass wacke, limestone, sandstone, gyp- ^ 
sum and red tenacious clay. To the south stretches the sandy champaign, ^ 
while to the north is a plateau, abrupt, rocky and precipitous. On the north- 
eastern frontier, close to the town of Mandi, the lower ranges of the Hima- 
layas contain inexhaustible beds of fossil salt of a reddish colour, compact 
and heavy There are also to be found in these ranges extensive strata of lime- * 
stone, sandstone, gypsum, argillaceous slate and occasionally veins of quartz. 



CLIMATE AND SEASONS. 
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The salt range produces, besides the tnineral that gives it its iiatMf aoti- 
mony, sdum and sulphur. Mandi also produces iron and common ^It. In 
the salt range of Makhad and on the left bank of the Indus coal is found. 
Gold in small quantidea exists in the beds of the Chin^b, Karo and Soan, 
and graphite, or plumbago, in the Fir Panj&l range, in Kashmir. 

4 The climate of the PanjAb presents extremes of heat and cold. In the 
regions extending along the southern base of the Himalayas, tbe so^ith-west 
monsoon blows, and the rainfall is abundant. But in placest distant from 
both the hills and the sea the heat is excessive and very little rain falls. 
The Hira&layan tract enjoys an annual rainfall ranging from 70 to 120 
inches; the submontane zone of Sialkot, Gurdaspiir, Hoshiarpiir and 
Anibdla, which skirts the foot of the mountains, from 30 to 40 inches ; the 
eastern plains from 14 to 20 inches ; the north central districts from 20 to 26 
inches, ai?d the western plains from 5 to 11 inches. The monsoon season, 
upon which depend the autumn crops and spring sowings, lasts from the 
middle of June to the end of September. The spring harvest depends 
largely on the winter rains of January. The hot weamer proper begins 
with April. The heat in the summer is intense; scorching winds blow, 
the earth is parched, vegetation withers, and many trees are shorn of their 
leaves. In Miiltan, in the extreme south-west, the heat is so oppressive as 
to be proverbial. At Lahore the thermometer hius been known to rise to 
112° in a tent artificially cooled. Bernier, with his experience of the 
burning Aralnan desert, describes the climate between Lahore aud K&shmir 
at this season as much more distressing, and mentions his dread each 
morning of being unable to survive till the evening. Some of hia companions 
actually died from the heat, even in the shade. A kind of hot wind which 
blows ill the deserts of Bahawalpiir and Biliichistdn is often fatal to 
travellers, even though natives, whom accident exposes to its fierce blast. 
The extreme heat of the summer begins to moderate about the middle of 
September, and towards the beginning of October the weather changes, and 
the nights become fairly cool, though the days are still hot. In June, when 
the heat is intense, great piles of clouds appear and the south-west monsoon 
bursts with little warning. With thunder and lightning come furious 
storms of wind, and this war of the elements is followed by heavy torrents 
of rain, which cool the atmosphere and make the vegetation green. The 
pleasant sl/owcry weather continues for three months. The winter, which 
even Englishmen find cold, lasts till the end of March. In the beginning of 
January the weather is cold and bleak ; sharp frosts are common, aud water 
exposed to the air freezes at night in all parts of the Province.- 

Except in the hills the fiora of the Panjiib contains comparatively little 
that is indigenous. There are no natural forests in the plains ; extensive tracts 
occur covered only with grass, shrubs and bushes, pidncipally bah&ls of the 
mimosa species. Even the date palm is an exotic tree, introduced by 
the Mahomedan invaders of Sindh in the e'arly days of the Khalifat 
The wild palm, which produces no fruit, and the pihi (Salvadora 
Persica) which bears fruit, largely consumed by the people of the bdr 
jungle, are abundant i^ sandy tracts ; as are various species of willow, the 
I pfpal (Ficus religioaa) and the banian. The mango is largely cultivated 
^ in the south-east of the Panjab and attains a high degree of perfection 
about Multau and Hoshiarpdr. Clumps of trees are found around village 
sites and in the environs of towns ; and diverse species of acacia and 
tamarisk, «tke Wdi^ called sissA in Eastern India, largely used for build- 
ing purposes, the nim (Melia azadirachta), the tulsi {Ocymum sanctum), 
madar (Tropesa), kamxal, or wild rue, byr, or jujube (Zizyphm jujvka). 
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iaiilt O(xpari0, and jawaasi^ or camel-thorn, are met with. Culti- 
vated fruit trees are abundant, and among others may be mentioaed the 
orange, pomegranate, apple, peach, fig, mulbony, quince, apricot, almond 
and plum, the fmit ox which is largely consumed by the inhabitants. 
The Qovernment baa done much to extend the planting of timber and in 
the way of introducing exotics, and extensive groves have been planted round 
cantonments and public buildings and in other places suited for arbori- 
culture. The* sides of roads and the banks of canals have been adorned 
with shade-giving trees, and forest conservation has of late years done 
invaluable service in establishing and extending nurseries and plantations, a 
work which before the annexation of the Province by the British had received 
little, if any, attention. 

The fauna of the Province has the reputation of being richer and more 
varied than its flora. , Elephants are not found in a state of natifre ; those 
mentioned by Arrian as having been seen on the banks of the Indus having 
apparently been turned loose by the Indian troops in tho heat of their flight 
before the Macedonian arms. Tigers are still found in the forests, and the 
lion was once not uncommon in the jungle. The other beasts of 
prey arc leopards, panthers, hysenas, lynxes, wolves, bears, jackals, foxes, 
stoats, martens and various other small species of viverra?. There are also 
nilgais, antelopes and various other kinds of deer, goats, wild boar, porcu- 
pines, monkeys, large and hideous vampires, so sacred to the Hindus, and 
other bats. The feathered tribes include parrots, peafowl, juuglofowl, 
pheasants, eagles, vultures, hawks, quails, pelicans, various kinds of par- 
tridges, waterfowl in great numbers and variety, cranes, herons, magpies, 
hoopoos and doves. The bulbul, sometimes called the Indian nightingale, 
whose sweet voice and beautiful shape are praised by tho poet Hafiz of 
Shir&z, though of inferior vocal powers to its congener of Europe, is yet 
greatly admired. Among poisonous snakes the most remarkable are the 
cobra-de-capello, and a small snake, the sangchur, the bite of which causes 
instantaneous death. The rivers are infested with alligators, and fish of 
various species abound. The silkworm is reared with great skill and 
industry, and bees produce abundant wax and honey. Camels thrive 
in the hot southern plains, and herds of buffaloes on the grazing lands 
adjoining the rivers. Horses of excellent quality arc reared in the north- 
east part of the country, and the chiefs who breed them take great pfide 
in their equestrian capabilities. 

Of agricultural products, sugarcane is grown everywhere in the fertile 
tracts and indigo in the low southern^ regions, both being largely exported 
towards Sindh and Kabul. Cotton is produced and exported in large 
quantities. Wheat and maize are extensively cultivated and of excellent 
quality. They not only suffice for home consumption but are exported 
in great quantities. The other articles of produce arc buckwheat, rice, 
barley, millet, hajrat^ [HoUm apicatm) jodr {Holc}ia fiorgkum)^ w/Ang 
(Phaacaolua mungo ) ; oil-seeds, such as sesamum and mustard, various sorts 
of vetches, carrots, pease, beans, onions, turnips, cucumbers, melons, and 
various kinds of cucurbitaccous plants. The palin, and the date-palm are 
found in clusters in dense groves in the districts of Mditan, Mozaffargarh, 
Jhang and Deraj dt. Extensive irrigation is carried on by means of canals, 
and tho Persian wheel is employed to draw water from the wells. Of the 
above crops, wheat, gram and barley are grown in the spring, and bajrd, 
/odr, Indian corn, rice, cotton, pulses, indigo and sugarcane in autumn. 
Wheat is largely produced in the divisions of Ldhore, Amritsar, Jalandhar 
and Rawalpindi and in the Der&j&t. The largest areas under cotton 
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cultivation an6 found in the distriete of Lihore, Amhdlo, CTutgion, 
Bawalfiindi and Dera Gbdzi Kh&n. The chief sugar-producing district 
are S&lkot, Qdrd&sphr, Jalandhar, Hoshiarpdr and Ambdia. Indigo is 
almost entirely confined to the districts of Miilt&n, Mozafiargarh and Dera 
Gh&zi Khdn. Ambdla, Sh&hpdr and K&n^a have the largest poppy culti- 
vation. Tea is grown in the hill tracts of Simla and Kdngra 

Since 1882-83 the Agri-Horticultural Gardens of the rrovij^ce have come 
under the direct management of the Government, and a Committee, presided 
over by the Commissioner of Settlements and Agriculture, has been es- 
tablished, the functions of which are to distribute plants and seeds, to conduct 
experiments on behalf of Government, to train skilled gardeners and to 
maintain the gardens at the head-quarters of the Province.^ 

The Crests aud preserves of the Panjab are rich in trees. Deodar 
(Cedrus deodara) is grown in the higher Himdlayan ranges of Hazdrd, 
Chamba, Ktilu and Basahar; chU (P. longifolia and P. exeelsa) in the 
Siwdliks and other hill tracts of the Kdngra, Hoshiarpdr, Giirddspfir, and 
Bawalpindi Districts; small sdl (Shorea robusta) at Kalesar in the Ambdia 
District; and Hkar {Acacia Arabica), iand (Prosopis spicigera), jdl 
(Salvadora Persiea and 8, oleidea), pfiulai (Acacia mode8ta\ karil 
{Capparia aphylla\ her (Zizyphua jujuba) and dakh (Btitea frondoaa) in 
the plain rakhs of the bdr tracts of the Province. 

The chief markets of the Panjdb are Ldhore, Amritsar, Multan and 
Delhi, the indigenous manufactures being chiefly silk, carpets and wool. 
Carpentry, ironmongery and the manufacture of arms have made good pro- 
gress. No steam machinery has yet been introduced into the Panjdb and 
the manufactures of the Province are all carried on by hand. The only 
factories which the Panjdb can boast of are a woollen factory, a silk filature 
and a sugar mill, but these are under European management and owned 
by European traders. 

Peshawar and Ludhiand produce cotton fabrics of considerable merit. 
At Peshawar are manufactured fine checked Idngia, with gold or coloured 
borders, which are worn as turbans by Musalmans living on the frontier. 
Their habit in this respect has also been adopted by many respectable 
Musalmans in the east of the Panjdb. Ludhhlnd is noted for the variety of 
its patkaa J^girdle cloths), lungia, kheaea, a striped cloth called gambroon^ 
twills, jeans, checks of several kinds and thick white twilled choutdlda. 
Sdai, a striped cotton fabric, used chiefly for women's clothing, is 
manufactured at Battlla. Jbang is noted for excellent cloths with large 
darl^ blue and white checks, and Delhi for its fine muslin. Gkati^ a fine 

f lazed and close-woven white cloth is made at Bithon, in the Jalandhar 
)istrict. Fine cotton pile carpets are made at Multdn and daria at 
Ambdla. Amritsar is the centre of shawl weaving, though it does not 
produce as fine work«as KdshmCr. K^ngra and the Simla States produce 
excellent checked and plain shawl blankets, often with fringes and coloured 
borders. Fabrics of goat’s hair are also made, and patt'A, a kind of narrow 
woollen furred clotl). Plmlkdria, resembling crewel work, and consisting of 
floss silk, floral or other patterns worked on dark grounds, are made at 
Amritsar, Sidlkot, HoshiarpCir, Gujrdnwdia, Hazdr4, Rohtak, Hiss^r and 
the Waziri country. Wrappers with work of this description are worn 
by women. Delhi, lAhorc and Amritsar are famous for their gold and 
coloured si^|kg^nibroidered work. 

^ Excellent wood work is made at Amritsar, Delhi, Bherd, Sidlkot, 
Jhang, Simla, Hoshiarpiir and BhiwAni, which are also noted for carving 
and inlaid work on wood. At Hoshiarpdr work consisting of ivory and 
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bKIW inlay on Bhisham wood has risen to considerable commercial hnpor- 
* tance* Brass vessels for household use are extensively manufactured at 
Amritsar, Find Dddan^ Kbdn, Sdbiwdl (Sbdbptir), Biwdri, Bbiwdni, 
Jagkdhri, Hoshiarpdr and EAngra The nielo work of K^hmir, the 
beaten copper work of Amritsar, the cutlery and gunsmith’s work of Si^lkot 
and Nizamdbdd (near Wazir^bad), the koflgari, or damascene work of* 
Sidlkot, Gujrdt and Lahore, and the ^wellery of Delhi are noted for their 
excellence. The enamelled work of Kashmir, in shades of blue and green 
done on silver, gold and copper gilt, is very effective. MiUtdn produces 
fair enamelling. The majolica ” ware of Peshdwar is peculiar to that 
place and is glazed by a process known only to the makers. The glazing 
on pottery of Multdn and Delhi is of flit, or a composition of flint and 
alkali. A knowledge of hard glazing and of beautiful colours for encaustic 
tiles is possessed by certain natives of Jalandhar, descendants of tho old 
decoratois of the famous mosque of Wazfr Khdn at Ldhore. Similarly 
stone carvers suryive at Dolhi who claim to be the descendants of the 
families who in the fourteenth century adorned the celebrated Kutab Mintir. 
Leather work, embroidered with silk or gold thread, is made at Pt*shd.war, 
Der^jat and Iloshiarpdr. Paper is made at Sidlkot suited only for writing 
with native reed pen. 

The chief foreign imports consist of British cotton and piece-goods. 
From other parts of British India are imported sugar, spices and other 
groceries, woollen, cotton and silk cloths, dye stuffs, metals and metallic 
utensils of vaiious descriptions, precious stones, ivory, glass, porcelain 
and cutlery. Tho imports from couutrieb to the westward consist of gold, 
turquoises. Silver, silk, cochineal, maddar, asafeetida, fresh and dried fruit, 
safflower, wool and horses. The exports consist chiefly of grain, gUi^ hides, 
silk, woo), carpets, cotton fabrics, shawls, indigo, cotton, tobacco, salt and 
horses. 


CUAPTER III. 


THE ABORIGINES OF THE PANJAB. 

T he position of the Panjab as the natural gateway of the peninsulp, of 
India, and the advantages it possesses in soil and climate, immense fertile 
plains, rich valleys and abundant water-supply, lead to the belief that its 
occupation by the original races must have been among the earliest settle- 
ments of mankind This belief is strengthened by theb concurrent testimony 
of modern enquirers that the people first reduced to subjection by the Scy- 
thian or Aryan conquerors from the north-west were the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the Panjab. In the epic poetry of the ancient Hindus, mention is 
made of the ** black Sudra beyond the delta of the Indus.’’ The population 
which was subsequently subdued by the Aryans in the valley of the Ganges, 
is designated bv the same name, ** Sudra,” and when they advanced from 
the valley of the Indus and the Ganges to the south, they encountered 
there also populations of a similar character. 

In the regions inhabited by these aborigines they required little or 
no protection from the elements, so necessary in colder tracts, and their 
accommodations were rude and imperfect They lived in natural caves, 
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hiore or less rouadod ia form.^ The Abundance of fruit, herbs and roots, thoirimtiitatiomua 
and of beasts oT prey, and feathered game, aflTorded them an easy means of 
subsistence, and as they possessed no knowledge of the properties of metals, 
the only weapons they used were stones, clubs, and spears made of wood 
^hardened by fire and tipped with the horns of animals. They spoke rude 
languages and covered their nakedness with the skins of animak Living in 
small numbers and in isolated communitios like the families %ho first wan* 
dered into Greece, Italy and the eastern tracts of Europe, they remained 
ignorant and barbarous. Hunting, which is the first step in the progress of a 
people after emerging from a state of savagery, seems to have been the ear- 
liest occupation of these barbarians. When they multiplied, they formed Their oooupation. 
themselves into small tribes and became owners of flocks. The possession * 

of land ^as valued and became a subject of dispute between the heads of 
families, who were thus led to provide themselves with the means of defence. 

When, at a later period, the properties of metals became known to them, they 

began to employ iron weapons in their fights and adorAed their persons TheirVoapona. 

with rude ornaments of copper and gold. They were acquainted with the 

potter’s art, and the vessels made by them were not inelegant in shape. 

Herodotus, speaking of these aborigines, tells us that they lived in marshes 
on the banks of rivers and subsisted on raw fish and raw flesh. Their boats 
consisted of canoes made of reeds. They wore garments of bark, and, when Then diess 
any member of a family fell sick, the rest immediately killed him and de- 
voured the corpse. Those who lived to old age wore similarly slaughtered, 
and the young feasted on their bodies. Some lived only on herbs, others on 
the produce of the chase. Herodotus speaks of the Indus as the only river, 
besides the Nile, abounding in crocodiles or alligators. Megastheiies thought 
it was the largest of all the rivers in the world after the Nile. Otesias speaks 
of it as a great river which watered the lands of India, and in which grew 
tall and stout reeds. Ho first described the elephant to the Greeks and gave 
an account of certain Indian birds with red heads, crimson tails, black beaks, 

• dark-blue necks, and some of them with tongues which enabled them to speak 
Indian, stating that these birds, if taught, would speak Greek, 

Megastheiies informs us that the primitive Indians were nomadic, and 
thatj like the Scythians, they did not till the soil, but subsisted on such pro- 
duce as tho^arth yielded spontaneously, op the bark of trees, called by the TUeirfood 
Indians tala, or on such wild animals as they could kill. They clothed them- 
selves in the skins of animals, as was the case with the Greeks. Dionysos nionyso^ bohevod to 
liavinjBT then made his appearance, taught the Indians to cultivate the land. Javo t wisfht tuom 
Be IS described as having first yoked oxen to tlie plough and furnished the 
Indians with agricultural implements. He taught them what the Greeks call 
the satyric dance and the use of turbans. He also taught thorn the woiship And tho worship of 
of the gods with cymbals and drums, which they continued to use till the 
time of Alexander. Trumpets had not then been invented. He is said to have 
had in his army a great host of women. According to the Greek writers, 
when Alexander came to the land of Asvakas he was waited upon by an 
embassy from the 'Nyssaans, who informed him that their city had been 
founded by Dionysos, who had given it the name Nysa, and that the neigh- 
bouring hill, Meron, was called after the name of that deity. 

The aborigines were a black' race, and are expressly mentioned as such in T]iea}v»i„nuos« 
the Rig Veda^ the oldest existing monument of the Hindu language and 
poetry. TtfoiS, referring to an AsAra, one of the names by which the abori- 
*ginal tribes were known, it is stated that ‘‘Itidra tore off the black skin of the 

* Tho habitations of the ancie^it Gauls were circulai huts nia<le of reeds and lined with 
mad. The pile huts of Switzeiland Were of a similar kind. 
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ftggressoir/' In wothlnr place it is said t6at "Indra, the sUjrer of 
destroyer of cities, liae slwu the black-aprung servile hosts.'' 'Vbny have 
been termed Kemtos from their physical affiai<<ies with the Neffroefl^ beiog 
seldom tali, and having dbarae woolly hair, short broad noses and thick lips. . 

The number of ab^gines in India exceeded twenty millions in 1872, of 
which 969,720 were returned £<» the Panjib. No separate returns for these* 
tribes were fufniabed in the census of 18^, but they were classed among the 
low caste Hindus. The true aborigines have left no settLoinents or fixed habi^ 
tations in the Panjab proper, and seem to have been all driven away to the 
south-east by the Aryan invaders from the north-west. Their remnants in 
the Patq4b are the S^nsis, or gipsies, a wild-looking people, living in tempo- 
rary sheds in jungles, and subsisting chleiiy on mice and such other small 
animals as they can catch. Thero are also other wandering tribes itf the Pan- 
jab plains, who form the hereditary criminal classes of the Province, and 
whose existence is recognised by tho Criminal Tribes Act of 1S71. 

Many of the k>w and outcast tribes of the Pan jab are believed to have 
sprung from tho aboriginal saces. These are the ChuraJta, or scavengers, 
the Chamdra, or workers in leather, the LoJiAva of the hills, where they 
perform medal offices, the Mahiam^^ Baimtriaa, Aheria^ IVioria, Labanaa 
and Kehala, or jungle and river tribes, the SdnaCs, Pernaa, Nats, Bdzigara, 
Pakhiivaraa, lidvnia, Oandliilaa, Oda and Heaia, or gipsy and vagraut 
tribes. “ Many of them,"' observes Mr. Ibbetson in his Census Report of 
1881, “ are almost certainly aboriginal, and most of them have customs, 
beliefs and worship peculiar to themselves.” Tho practice of magic and 
sorcery is almost entirely confined to these classes. The scavengers and the 
Sinsf gipsies invariably bury their dead with the face downwards. This is 
done to prevent the spirit escaping, as, according to the belief of a section 
of the Hindus, Churahs and some other low castes become bhtUa, or 
devils, after death and trouble people by producing fever and other malignant 
diseases,* All those tribes are considered to be out of the pale of Hindu 
society. # 

The aborigines arc, generally speaking, to be found in dense unhealthy 
forests along the base of the Himalaya mountains, from the Panjab to 
Eastern Bengal. None of them are to bo met with in the mountains on the 
west and north-west boundaries of the Panjitb, that is, west cf the fiver 
Indus. Tho principal Sub-Himalayuu tribes of tho aborigines are the 
Qarroioa who actually border on Mongolian races, Ndgna, Luakaia, Kuldea, 
Lepchaa, TharAa, Kacharia^ and Bokaae, and they extend till they meet the 
Thibetan, Chinese and Burmese racca The aboriginal tribes are also to be 
found scattered over the inaccessible regions of Central and Western India 
and in tho Deccan, The Nairs of South-Western India practise polyandry. 
Among them property is inherited, not by the issue of the owner, but by 
the sister’s issue. The Santdla, a very numerous and powerful tribe, whose 
insurrection, some years ago, was the cause of some anxiety to the Govern- 
ment, inhabit the Rajniahal bills near Calcutta, and the Khonds,t who until 
late years performed the horrible rites of human sacrifice, in the mountains 

* ConsuB Report, 1S81, vol. i., p 117, Mr Ibbetson further adds :— ** Riots have taken place, 
and Magutiatrs have been appealed tf> to prevent a Churah being buried face downwards. 
Should a Chiirali be burnt instead of being buried, his body is placed m the same position.” 

t They kidnapped children and adults, and, after fnsteuiug them, Uke cattle, slaughtered 
them for sacrifice. The victim was fixed against a jxist, his chest being fitted into the cleft of 
a blanch cut when green. The priest then wounded the victim slightly with nia axe, on which 
the whole crowd threw themselves ujion the victim and stripped the llesh from the bones. Tho^ 

} ) 08 sos 8 ion of a strip of such flesh was consideied auspicious. The priest then invoked theTari 
^aniiu, or the (loduesa of Earth, in the following terms * — ** You have afflicted us greatly ; have 
brought deatti to out cluidreu and our bullocks, and failure to our corui but we do not complain 
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divide Orissa 'from tfaa S^bccan. f'he* Khonds ere iPiOtt of a* deep 
blaek colour, with thick, lopg, blatik hair ond a peculiar langtia^ l^hejr are of 
pure antiieut descent and«liave preserved ^tbeir distinctive aociezit rites 
and customs, without intermixture with the Hindus* KoliSi^ SMI 0 and 
Gonda are confined to the mountain ranges of the Vindhia, SAtptiraand 
AHvali u Central India, The wilder tribes of ^Ck>nds stUl live in forests 
and subsist oa the chase. Further west are il/inos, Tfag/iars, and Maha,T8, 
who all preserve their aboriginal customs and language. T%e Medlars, 

Beydars, Mange, Whallias, Piirias, Wadars, and others in the Deccan and 
Mysore, with a few others mentioned below^ represent the rest of the 
abor^inal tribea Though more or less mixed with the Hindus, they have 
retained their original superstitions, and have not abandoned the worship of 
demons, spirits, and natural objects. The Carambers, Irulars, and Paliars 
are found among the mountain ranges of Southern India and the Milgiris, 
the sanitarium of the Madras Presidency. They live in deep forests and lead 
savage lives, like the cannibals of the Andaman Islands. 

The conquest of the aboriginal tribes of India by the great Aryan race Thev wm* dmen 
from tho north-west drove these tribes to the wildest regions of the hills tS *tho**grottt 
forests and lowlands now inhabited by them, just as, on the conquest of Aiyauraco 
Spain by the Arabs, the Goths withdrew to the Galician and Asturian moun- 
tains, or, after the Norman conquest, the Saxon outlaw resorted to distant 
hills, marshes aud feus. Thus, the Aryans did not mingle with the 
ancient population whom they conquered, but expelled them, and drove 
them to take refuge in inaccessible mountains and morasses. Those who 
accepted their civilization were allowed to live in despised and subordinate 
positions. These formed the mixed races now represented by the woiking 
classes, the cultivators, the artisans, the labourers and watchmen, in Hindu 
village communities. The ancient race of conquerors received in the land tuc Hmdufi. 
of their adoption the appellation of Hindus. 

Who are these aborigines, the fragments of prehistoric times, who were sub- 
dued by the Aryan invaders from the north more than three thousand years 
ago? They belonged, no doubt, to one common stock, and that stock was of 
Scythian origiii.f In the remotest ages they lived in the plains of Central 
Asia, the primitive home of tho Mongolians aud the Chinese. This is proved wigms 
not oifly by tl\pir common physiognomy but by the atBuity of spoken words in 
tho hills of Eastern Bengal, China and Assam, aud by a close rcscmblauco 
in their religious beliefs, customs and usages. 

Ill various parts of Southern India, tools and weapons made of stone, 
flint knives and axes have been found. The ancient Sanskrit literature Fimt wcfipons. 
boars testimony to the fact that India, like the countries of Europe, had 
successively its ages of stone, bronze and iron. Thus, the warriors of Rama 
are described in the Ramayaua as having fought with stone implements 
against their enemies. The thunderbolt of In Ira is described as a lithic missile. 

Sepulchral monuments^ made of round or conical stones, huge rocks, or 


of this. It is your desire only to compel iia to perforin your due i itt's and then to raise and 
enrich us. Do you now enrich us T Let our herds be su uu melons that they cannot he housed ; 
let children so abound that the care of them shall overcome their paieiits. us shall be seen liy 
their burned hands ; let our heads ever strike against brass pots iiinuinei at>le liauuinK fiom our 
roofs ; let tho rats form their nests of shreds of scarlet clotli and silk, let all the kites of 
the country be seen in the trees of our village from beasts beiii};; killed there every day. 
We are ignorant of what is good to ask for.# You know what is good for us. Give it to us. — 
Journal of B, for 1852. 

* Ooneral Bnggs thinks it was when Europeans first employe*! the Kolis as porters that 
the English gave them the appellation Kid\, now uni vei sally aitplied to i)ortcis of all luces 
throughout Indio. 

t General Briggs thinks they were of common origin with tho Scythian or Central Asian 
tribes. The same view is held by Mr. Hodgson, late Resident of Nepal. 
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mounds of earth, oaims, barrows, cromlechs, dolmens, believed to belong to 
prehistoric tim^, are found in many places, and iron arms, amw-beaSb, spears 
and pottery have been also found buried in the ground with the ashes of 
the dead. They are ail of Scythian or Turanian pattern, and in their 
workmanship almost exactly resemble relics of prehistoric times found in 
various parts of England and Europe. In the Indian Museum in Calcutta 
there is a collection of stone weapons, chiefly knives, celts and arrow-heads. 
All these relics of antiquity prove that, at some very remote time, and long 
before the Aryans had penetrated into India, the country was inhabited by 
a very ancient race of pecmle^who, in their origin, were Turanian or Scythian. 
These, of course, entered India by a mCre southerly route, and must not be 
confounded with the aborigines of the north-west of the Panjih. In the 
Kumaun hills, rocks have been found covered with cup-marw,” or boles 
scooped out in the face of the rock, varying in size from an inch and a-haif 
to six inches in diameter and in depth from half an inch to one inch. Sir 
J. Simpson, in, his ArcJiaic Scidpturivg^, notices such cups and circles 
found on stones and rocks in Scotland, England and other countries of 
Europe. According to local tradition, the marks on the Kumaun rocks were 
the work of godlas (herdsmen). The discovery of these cup-marks on 
rocks in different tracts of India and Eurc'pe has led archajologists to im- 
portant conclusions. All agree in holding that they are not of natural 
formation, but are artificial and indicate sculptural design. According to 
Mr. Rivett-Carnac, who miniitely examined these marks in the Kumaun 
hills, tho idea that such remains are the work of tho godlas, or herdbinen, 
prevails equally in Kumaun and Central India, many hundred miles south. 
An idea prevails in the Himalayas and many parts of Central India that a 
goAla dynasty, a race of nomads, or “ shepherd kings,** held the country 
before the advent of the Aryan civilization. Mr, Carnac thinks it probable 
that ** these markings arc the rude records of a nomadic race which at an 
early epoch of the world’s history left the Central Asian nursery and, 
travelling in different directions, have left their traces, in Europe, as in 
India, of tumuli and rOck sculpturings generally to be found in hill countries 
and inaccessible spots whither, at a later period, they were forced to 
retreat before the advance of a more civilized and a more powerful race; 
the one being what are generally known by the somewhat Prague term of 
Scythians, or shepherd kings, and the other the Aryans, descended from tho 
same paient stock and who, later, were forced by the necessities of increasing 
numbers to emigrate from the common central Asian home to explore and 
conquer the rich coiintiies far to the west and south.** 

Mr. Campbell found artificial circular marks, as indicated above, on the 
rocks of Kdngra in the PanjAb. Dr. A. M. Yerchere found small holes or 
cups in large boulders between Jubbi and Nikki on the Indus. Dr. Charles 
Race made similar discoveries in America and in Ireland. These markings, 
of a type common to both Europe and diverse parts of India, unmistakably 
point to those countries having, in ages gone by, been inhabited by a primi- 
tive race of men, one section of which went west, the otlier south in search of 
fresh climes and pastures. In other words, they show that a race of nomadic 
tribes, who at a very early date swept over Northern Europe, penetrated 
into the Punjab and India also. 

Several of the original tribes seem tp have a tradition of their ancient 
abode in the northern hills, regarded by them as the gode, of their race. 
“Till lately,** observes the learned Dr. Hunter, "the Goads buried their desj! 
with the feet turned northwards so as to be ready to start again for their 
ancient home in the north.** 
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Thd non^Aryati races of India are commonly divided into three stocks. 

The first stock, comprising the Thibeto-fiarman tribes, which cling to the 
skirts of the Him&layss, penetrated into India by the north-eastern passes. 

The second, styled the Kolarian, entered Bengal also by the north-eastern 
passes, and the Dravidiaui or third stock, found its way into the Panj&b from 
the north-west* 

* The Dravidians now inhabit the southern part of India as &r down as 
Cape Comoriu. Their languages are found by pliilologists tfi be akin to 
the ancient Turanian or Scythian. This fact, coupled with the discovery of Turaui buiguagc. 
. imperishable prehistoric monutnents of Scythian styles, already referred to, 

I iroves the settlement of a Turanian or Scythian race in the south of India 
ong before the Aryan conquest of the country. It proves successive waves 
of invasions by tribes undoubtedly of Scythiau origin. 

The aborigines who inhabited India at the time of the early Hindu 
invasion are called in the Rig Veda Astiros, Rakshaaa^ Syums, Daaym, 

Daeae or slaves. Tue Aryans are found in the Rig Veda invoking th^r gods 
to grant them room against the Dasyus, who are described^ as a dark-blue 
cloud, to keep them distinct from themselves, to place the Dasyus on the 
left hand, to turn aside their arms, to increase the might and glory of the 
Aryas, to crush the hostile Dasyus, and to briug the “ black skins under the 
sway of the Aryas. The Dasyus are styled “ enemies ” and “ evil spirits.” 

The Aryan gods are thanked for “ having dispersed the slave enemies of black 
descent.” l^hey are described as “ flat-nosed ” or “ noseless ” monsters, and 
despised as a godless black-faced tribe,” without rites or sacrifice. They 
are described as living in cities and well-built dwellings, a circumstance 
which makes it clear that, at that remote time, the aborigines had made 
fair progress in civilization and that they have now greatly degenerated. 

Thus, the ancient Hindu god ludra is described as “ destroying the perennial 
cities of the Asiiras and humiliating their defenders,” “ destroying the cities 
of the Dasyus” and demolishing the hostile and uiigoldly cities.” He is 
given the credit of demolishing “ a hundred cities of stone for thfe pious 
Divodasa.” Agni is likewise celebrated as “ having destroyed the spacious 
iron walled cities of the Dasyus ” and having slain them. In several places 
he is described as the “ destroyer of the cities.” He is^ praised as having 
“ quickly demolished the strongholds and soveu-wallod cities of Srukta and 
othet Asuras.” He is invoked “to repair to the cities inhabited by the 
liakshasas.” He is praised as having “ bowed down the thunderbolt of 
the ungodly Asiira,” and as “ having, with the adamantine thunderbolt, 
demolished the hundred ancient cities of Saiiibara,” said to be one of the 
Asiiras or aborigines. Saras vati is praised as ** being as firm as a city built of 
iron.^' In their Vodic hymns mention is made of tho “ wealthy Rakshasas” 
and of their “ seven towers ” and “ ninety forts.” There is no means of 
ascertaining the exact period of their moral and spiritual decay, 
perfection of tho Tamil language of Southern India, so free from Sanskrit 
intrusion, and admitted tp have attained its maturity before the introduction 
of Sanskrit, which language it has survived, leads to the inference that, 
before the descent .of the great Aryan race, more than three ^ thousand 
years ago, the aborigines* of India had reached a degree of civilization by 
no means iifferior to that possessed by their conquerors. 

In the Hindi language a tenth of the words used are of other than 
Sanskrit origin, and the same has been found with regard to a fifth of the 

^Aooording to Dr. Hunter, the Dravidians of the north-west and the Kolariaiis of the 
• north-east orossed each other in Central India, and the Dravidians, advancing in mighty hosts 
from the north to the south, 'dispersed obe KoUnaiis to the east and west. 
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Mahratta words. Tet farther south there is a still smaller iatermiature 
of Saaskrit words ia the Telegu, Oanarese and Malayan^ langaage^f The 
non-Sanskrit words in these languages bear a close affinity to the Tartar, 
or more properly the Turanian, tongues, which is proof that the first wave of 
conquest that rolled over India, was from the bleak mountainous regions of 
Scithi or Central Asia. 

Tho Turanian Hindus became the great temple-builders of ludia, and 
their religious monumeuts, extant to this day in India, are subjects of admi- 
ration in the work of the great writer on Indian architecture, Ferguson. 
The beautiful rock-cut temple of Rylas at Ellora, the great pagoda at Tan- 
jore, and the temple at Seringhan, are among the architectural erections of 
the race of men conquered by the Brahmins. 

The aborigines differed entirely from their Hindu conquerors in their 
mode of life and religious belief. Unlike the Hindus, they obaensed no dis- 
tinctions of caste. Indeed, it may be doubted whether any distinctions 
existedT among the earliest Hindus. The religious orders of Yogis and 
Qosains repudiate caste, and even the Brahmin, on being admitted to that 
fraternity, gives up that distinction. The Hindus buru their dead. The 
aborigines buried theirs in the ground, beneath rude circular stones, mounds 
and perpendicular slabs, like the early inhabitants of Europe. Human re- 
mains have been dug out of their graves, from under these slabs. They buried 
with the dead their arms, ornaments, vestments, and sometimes also their 
cattle, as among the Scythians, believing that by such a course they would 
obtain them in the next world. Herodotus mentions that the ancient 
Scythians buried with their warriors models of their arms. In Poland and 
the steppes of Taitary, battle-axes, iron bows and arrows have been found 
in old graves. In Nflgpur (Central India) similar discoveries have been 
made. All these burial places are of Scythian origin and afford proof of tho 
descent of the people north and south of the great Himalayan range from 
one common stock of Scythian or Central Asian origin. Hindu widows are 
forbidden to marry The widows of tho aborigines not only re-marry, but, 
following the practice of tho Scythian tribes, usually marry the younger 
brothers of their deceased husbands. 

Tho modern Hindus, unlike the ancient Aryans, abstain from eating beef. 
The aborigines feed alike on all flesh. The Dagis, a small tribe in the 
Panjab, believed to be the remnants of an aboriginal race, eat beef opfenly. 
The Sinsia, or gipsies, tho hunting classes and tho river tribes of the Punjab, 
who are believed to belong to the primitive races, oat foxes and jackals and 
even lizards and other vermin. The modern Hindu, unlike the Vodic*^ 
worshipper, is forbidden to use fermented liquor. Tho Shastras condemn in- 
dulgence in wine as sinful. Among the aborigines no ceremony, civil or religi- 
ous, IS complete without drinking and dancing. The Mahdbhdmta is full of 
drinking scenes. Tho people of each caste, among the Hindus, prepare their 
own food and eat of none which is not prepared by thofjo of their own, or of 
a higher, caste. The aborigines observe no such restrictions. The Hindus 
abhor the idea of depriving a creature of life. The aborigines sacrifice 
liv^ing human beings at their altars. They have ao Brahminical priesthood. 
They judge their priest by his mode of life and by the degree of skill he is 
supposed to possess in magic and sorcery. The civil institutions *of the Hin- 
dus arc all municipal. Those of the aborigines are patriarchal. 

• Not only did tho worshippers of Vedic times iudnlgc in wine, but their sods also freely 
paitook of It. Thus, says an Atyaii worshipper, invoking the god Indra : “ Sit down, Indra> on 
sacred gtabs and, when thou hast drunk the soma, go home.*’ 



XHE ASTAir CUNQUXSr. . 


Predial slaveiyVas enforced in nearly every part of India, and each of 
tlue id>origine8 as escaped death, or were not driven to the monntt^ns and 
dMortSp were forced to labour for their Hindu masters. In some places 
they still work as smfo of the soil, in others they pay heavy rents to the 
Hindu owners. Yet a remarkable feeling pervades nearly all these aborigines, 
who consider themselves to be the real proprietors of the land. ^ The Minas 
of Bdjputdnd remind each other of their right by the following distich 

y* cr**’ ryvi —y* Eb b 

** The Rajah is the proprietor of his eharo ; * 

1 am the proprietor of the land.** 

The primeval title of these tribes is to this day admitted by the Hin- 
dus in a striking manner. When a new Raja in Mewar takes his seat on the i 
masnadt the ceremony of applying the tilole on his forehead, as the symbol | • 
of royaltyi is performed by a Mina. He marks the Raja’s forehead with the j 
red spot, w’hich is the blood drawn from a Mina’s toe. The same ceremony 
is performed by a Bhil on the installation of the Rajput Raj 4 of Udaipiir, p 
the most ancient of the Hindu princes. This shows that the inherent right / 
of the aborigines as the original owners of the soil is Rtill admitted by I 
Hindu sovereigns of the first rank, who consider their title to sovereign j 
power incomplete until the original lord of the soil is willing to acknow- 
ledge it by shedding his own blood for him. As a conquered race, however, ^ But they arc 
they are despised and doomed to live in servitude and bondage to their con- coutiucrod lace, 
querors and lords. TKc Aryans differed from these barbarians in both mind 
and disposition. They felt this difference most acutely, carefully excluded 
them from the Indian commonwealth and regarded them as beasts, rather 
than as human beings. In Chapter X. of the Instiiivfes of Mail'd, the great cwmuouwwUth. 
Hindu legislator, it was ordained that — (1 ) ‘‘ Their abodes should be out of 
towns, (2) Their sole property is to consist of dogs and asses. (3) Their 
only clothes should be those left by the dead. (4) Their ornaments should 
be rusty iron, (5) They should wander from place to place. (C) No re- 
spectable man should hold intercourse with them. (7) They were to per- 
form the ofhee of executioners iu the case of criminals condemned to 
death by the King, For this duty they might retain the bedding, clothes 
and ornaments of those executed ” Their condition was in every case one of 
perpetual slavery. In Chapter VIII, Mauii says: “The Chandala, or impure, ^ 
catf never ,be relieved from bondage though he be emancipated by his master. 

IIow can ho whom God has destined to be the slave of Brahmins ever be re- 
leased from his destiny by man The site of every new building should be 
carefully cleaned of bones of dead animals, particularly of those of Chan- 
dalas, reckoned to be highly injurious to buildings. 


.CHAPTER IV. 


THE -ARYAN CONQUEST OF THE PANJAB. 

A ll authorities agree in pointing to the mountains in the north-west (the 
direction of the Hindu Kush mountains, the true Caucasus) as the 
primitive home of the fairer and more powerful race who first migrated into 
the Panjib. Bands of these immigrants penetrated into the Panjib through 
the HimilSyan passes. Being fresh from a cold northern country, they were 
fair in colour and they called themselves Arya, viz., the “noble,” the 
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" hoEonrable,*’ or the " ruling ” The word is derived from a root signifying 
from which it is to be inferred that, being given to agnoultural 
pux^ttitS, they adopted the word as their tribal designation. In the Big Veda 
the word Arya always indicates Brahminical tribes, in contradistinction to the 
Anarya, or ‘‘the ignoble** race, who surrounded the Aryas^ or “the noble." 
The recollections of frost and snow peculiar to their mountainous country 
eeem to have been so pleasing to them that, generations after their migra-i 
tion into this country, they would ask their gods no boon short of one 
hundred winters. They bore the closest relation to the inhabitants of the 
tableland of Ir^n, who also called themselves Arya, Airya or Ariyas. 
Darius, in one of his cuneiform inscriptions, styles himself “ an Aryan and 
of Aryan descent." The Greeks called them Ariori. 

The language of the Aryas is very closely connected with that of the 
Avesta^ the sacred book of the fire-worshippers of Ir£n, and it bears a close 
analogy to the language of the monuments of Darius and Xerles, in the 
western half of that country. The religious notions of the Iranians and 
Indians exhibit striking marks of similarity. According to the author* of 
the Dabisfan, so pften quoted by Sir William Jones in his excellent work, 
» powerful monarchy had been established in Persia before the accession of 
Cayumus. It was called the Mahabal, or Meha Beli, dynasty, and it raised 
the Persian Empire to the zenith of hutnan glory. The Persians, who 
profess the faith of Hoshang, distinguished from that of Zeratusht, maintain 
that the first monarch of IrAn and of the whole earth was Mahdbd>d fa 
Sanskrit word), and that ho divided the people into four orders, the religious 
the military, tho commercial and the servile, the same as weie, in long after 
times, recognised in India. From those facts, Sir William expresses his firm 
conviction that the religion of the Brahmins (tho ancient Aryas) prevailed 
in Persia before tlie accession of Cayumus, whom the Parsis^ from respect 
to his memory consider as the first of men, although they believe in a uni- 
versal deluge before his reign. Hundreds of Pars! nouns are pure Sanskrit, 
and the language of the Zendls is a dialect of the latter language. The 
characters of the inscriptions on the ancient ruins of the palace, now called 
the throne of Jamshed, at Istakhar, or Persepolis, the capital of ancient. 
Persia, bear a close analogy to the inscriptions of Indian sculpture at Ele- 

S hnnta in Bombay, and the staff of Firozshah in Delhi. They are all Dova 
filgri, or characters very much resembling it, and establish, beyond doubt, 
the common origin of the Aryas of India and those of Persia. 

The Aryas of India were at first limited to the regions of the Indus and 
tho PanjAb, and, in their ancient scripture, mention is frequently made of the 
Indus, and not of the Ganges. This fact establishes, beyond doubt, that the 
fairer races, descending from tho heights of the Caucasus, first occupied the 
country of the Indus and its five tributary streams. Their great rivers were, 
thus, the Indus and its tributary streams. Their prayer was : “ May Sindliu 
(in Pliny Sindus, i.e, the river, fiom syand, to flow), tho renowned bestower 
of wealth, hear us and fertilize our broad fields with water ' Tho Greeks 
got the name of the great liver fiom the Ar3aiK> and passed it on to 
Western Europe. Tho mention in the A vesta of the land Hafta Hindu, 
(seven streams) clearly refers to the regions of the .PanjAb. In the inscrip- 
tions of Darius, tho population on the Indus is called idhus. The Greeks 
render these names as Indos and Indoi, 

The period when the Aryans first penetrated into India is uncertain. 
Some suppose it to have been about the time of the exodus under Moses. 

* Muhammad M ulisin Faoi, a native of K^^hmir, who compiled his valuable work from old 

antliouUc I'ejeinnrecordb 
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Api&ordiQg to the internal evidence famished in the Rig Veda, they had not 
jBinead beyond the north-west of India iifbeeu centuries before the Ohnstian 
era, or some 8,400 years ago.* Sir William Jones traces the foundation of 
the Indian empire to above 8,800 years from the present time. Dr. Wilson, 

^ in his excellent work called India Three T/iomand Years Ago, computes 
the period at fifteen hundred years before Christ. We learn from the 
Hebrew scriptures that, about 1000 B c., the merchants of Tyre and Is- 
rael sailed in ships from Eltah, on the coast of the Arabian Qulf, for the 
countries of the south, and, after three years* absence, returned laden with 
gold, silver, precious stones, ivory, sandalwood, peacocks and apes. Now, 
jpeacooks and sandalwood belong exclusively to the regions of India, and tho 
Hebrews denote these and other articles by Sanskrit names. Tho Upper 
Indus and the upland valleys of the Himalayas are rich in gold, "and it 
follows fropi this, assuming that the country visited was India, that tho 
Aryans were in possession of that country as early as 1000 BO. Ptolemy 
places the land of the Abiria at the mouth of the Indus, and, according 
to an Aryan poem, this nation possessed cows, camels, sheep and goats. 

Abiria is identified with the Ophiro^ the Hebrews and th6 Ahir of India, 
meaning a grazier, and, if this supposition be correct, it proves that a tribe 
possessing cattle settled on the banks of the Indus anterioi to 1000 B.C , and 
that it could have been no other tribe than the Arya. From these and other 
data Max Duncker, the eminent German scholar, concludes that the Aryans 
must have descended into tho valley of the Indus about the year 2000 B.C., i.e., 

“ about the time when the Kingdom of Elam was predominant in the valley 
of tho Euphrates and Tigris, when Assyria still stood under the dominion of 
Babylon and the kingdom of Memphis was ruled by the Hyksos.*’ 

About the time when the Aryans invaded India, tribes speaking the 
same language immigrated into Europe and settled in Greece, different tracts 
of Scanduiavie, Germany and Italy, the seat of Imperial Rome. One of 
the western offshoots founded the Persian monarchy, while another stock Unity of the meat 
settled in Spain and ancient England. Modern linguistic researches liave reyilS, to^Swat Sri- 
established the unity of the great Aryan family from Ceylon to Great JS^S^tSuntnos*^ 
Bntain and Scandinavia, from the farthest north to the equator. The 
Brahmins, the RAjputs and the English are alike the descendants of the 
ancient Aryans. The term Arya really applies to a race of Brahmins whose 
abodp was situated near the great ranges of the Caucasus. Emerging from 
^ the grand school of tho Chaldean magi at Babylon, these Brahmins carried 
their learning and arts nortliwards as far as the Caspian and Eiixine. 

Mingling, in after times, with tho learned colony of Egyptians, they diffused 
the light of science over the countries to the north aud east, namely, Persia, 

Bactria, Media, Sogdiaua, Thibet and Khata. 

From the Teutons, one of the branches of the great family of the The doB«sent of tho 
Aryans, have descended the English, who, though widely separated from the 
Hindus of India, have a claim to a common ancestry with them. It was, 
however, long after the introduction of Hindu and Greek civilization that 
the English nation emerged from a state of utter barbarism. 

In point of physiognomy the Aryans of India bear a close resemblance to I ^iiyHiofniomic anal- 
thc^ir brothers of the "West.* Their straight noses and finely-chiselled features fcSaorinduand 
and their light colour all bear the noble Caucasian stamp possessed by them in 
common with the nations of the West. They once spoke Sanskrit in its rude 1 1 
form and ore still acquainted with that language. Modern philologists have pro- 1 j 
ved the compion origin of the Sanskrit with the learned languages of the West. ' 

9 *Thrae hundred years later the IwtUuteiK of ManH introduced a reform into the religion 
and government of the Hindus The Purdnas are a compilation of much later date. 
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carta, Vagons, boats, ipaplements of basbaadry, metalSp vessels, tools 
aod weapona The close resemblance of even modem Indian languages to 
those of the West is, in some instances, striking. Thus, we recoenise, in the 
Persian word Panjdb (the five rivers) the Qjhfzs of the Greek, the aber 
of modern Welsh; io dodb (space between two rivers) the Greek Svo, or 
the Latin duo and the same in Welsh. In rdjd, Sanskrit, the La^in rex; in 
badndw,, Persian, the bad name ol English, almost without change. The 
warm ot English is the waram of old German, iverm of old Dutch, farmw 
of old Latin, 0ep/ioc of Greek, oami of Persian and gliarma of Sanskrit. 
Father^ English,* is fdder in Gothic, vader in Dutch, vater German, pater 
Latin, irarrip Greek, padar Persian, pita Sanskrit, bdp Uidu. For mother^ 
English,^ we have the Icelandic mother, Danish and Swedish moder, old 
Germanic muotar^ mvMar^^ Latin mater^ Sanskrit mdtd^ Persian, rnddar, 
old Sclavonio rnati, Russian maty, Irish mathaig, Italian, Span^'sh and 
Portuguese madre, French mere, and Urdu mdn. The case is the same with 
brother, eister and many other words commonly used in daily life. The 
English word widow is derived from two Sanskrit words, vi and dhdva 
{vtdhdva), vi meaning without and dhdva meaning husband. It is in Ger- 
man wedewe, witawa, witawa, witwa, Prussian widdewa^ Latin vidua, 
from viduvs, bereft of a husband Similarly, the word daughter is derived 
from the Sanskrit word duhitri, meaning a ‘milkmaid,’ that being the 
special part of the domestic economy which fell to the share of a daughter 
among the early Aryans. In Dutch it is dogter, dochter, Icelandic dottir, 
Swedish dotter and datHr, Gothic dauhtar, Persian dukhtar. The close 
similarity between the Dutch and Persian words is most striking. The 
Indian deva, the bright one, from div, to shine, is the Latin dritae, from 
deua God, or divas, dius belonging to a deity, Lithuanian deuas, French 
deite, Spanish deidad, Portuguese deidade, Italian deita. It recurs aij the 
JSeus {dyaus) of the Greeks and the Jvpiter {dyauspitar) oftbe Romans. 
All employ cognate words for the processes of household industry and do* ^ 
mestic economy. Sewing, fastening together ''vith a needle and thread, is 
in Urdu sina and iu Latin suere. There are cognate terms for the divisions 
of the year according to the moon, the elementary numbers, yards, gardens, 
citadels, gods, myths, sacrifices and customs The Osiris and Isis of ]^;yptian 
mythology are the Iswdra and Isar of the Hindus, and what is Mdva in the 
Hindu Veda is in the Ir4*aiau Avesta. The Aryan Varuna% god of 

the upper air, is the i^uranos of the Greeks. The Iranian Yeretra^ cmef of 
evil spirits, is the Indian Fritra. 

What does this mutual relationship of words spoken, by nations sepa- 
rated by remote distances from one another prove ? If proves two things : 
first, that the nations which possess and use these words have a common 
descent in both the Continents of Europe and Asia, that they have sprung 
from a common stock.* The Greek, the Latin and the Teutonic languages 


• ** There is not an English jury now-a-days,*’ observes Professor Max*SBf tiller, '* which 
after examining the hoaiy documents of langnago, woalc^eject the olaim of a conunon dosceiit. 

and a loKitnnate rolatiouship between Hindu, Oreck and Teuton.” 





at 

0XB rehbMd to the Sanskrit $xA the Moieiit liimaa exactly in tike mpe way 
as these Saropean Uajs^ages are dosely related to each otikeri lb other 
words, (hey ate sister lammages. Secondly^ it proves that, even befeiw these 
nations had separated, they nad attained to a certain degree of civilization ; 
they tilled fidlds, rear^ cattle, used tools, built houses, wagons and boats. 

The Big V^dd (literally “ fount of knowledge,*' or " fount of vision ”) is Tho 
tegarded by the Hindus as the highest, the most sacred and the most ancient 
of the Shaatraa They claim for it divine revelation, and ia^its yeiw sub* 
stance revere it as a portion of the Divine essence, perfect, infelHble and 
containing the primitive truth. Along with the Pars! worship and the 
Chinese philosophy, it is indeed one of the most ancient things existing in itsnndfmMedwtt' 
the world. It 8up[diesthe oldest evidence concerning the life of the Aryas *^'^*^* 
who settled in the regions of the Indus 2000 years B.c. The Vedas are Th«fourVedM. 
four in number, the Rig, the Siira4, the Y4jar and the Ath&rvan. The Big 
VedUy entitled Mantra, is a collection of hymns, metrical prayers and invo- 
cations, 1,017 in number. In its collective form it is called Sanhita, or a 
collection of poems, and it is in fact the only true and original Veda. It 
contains 10,580 verses, all addressed to the gods. Indra, the god of rain, 
who had command over the clouds and brought the showers which filled the 
streams and rivulets flowing from the Himalayas, received the largest num- 
ber of songs. Agni (L ignis), the god of fire, who guided people, became 
the next object of adoration. The consists of extracts from the 

Big^ The Yajar also* borrows much of its materials from the Big, The 
Atharvan, otherwise known as Brahmana, is of a considerably later date than 
the Mantra, or Big Veda, and furnishes directions for performing the sacred 
rites in which the priestly families sing the hymns and give explanations 
on various points. The Vedas draw before our eyes a vivid picture of the TiiehvoiypictunM 
phenomena of the heavens. They lay before us a charming view of the drawn by the vodaa 
operations of nature, and teach us to look with awe on everything grand 
and sublime. The hymns belong to different ages and, before the art of The aacred hymns, 
writing was introduced, were preserved by the saintly families, or Rishis, to 
whom they arc believed to have been revealed. In that shape they were 
handed down for generations from father to son. Some of the poems are 
written in a very ancient dialect, legible only to the best Sanskrit scholars, 
and presumably belong to the earliest period of Aryan existence. Others 
arenwritten^in soft poetical language and belong to later times, when the Their languago 
Aryans had made considerable progress in civilization. At every step they 
disclose imaginative power and liveliness of fancy. They contain no his- 
toAcal facts, but give sacred legends, formulas for public worship, ritual 
observances and ceremonies. Many of the poems are ascribed to family 
priests and minstrels, and in some the name of the Rishi, or author, is also 
mentioned. Thus, it is said : “ This song was made by Darghatamas. of the 
race of Angiras/* or, “ This new hymn was composed by Nodhas, a descen- 
dant of Gautama** The sacred hymns were faithfully presciWed by the 
minstrels, after they had^ advanced eastward from the land of the Indus. 

The earliest hymns fail to furnish any clue to the older abodes and 

E revious fortunes qf the race of men who delighted in them. We may, 
owever, gather from a variety of similes and metaphors in them, that the 
Ary^ who had a common camping ground in Central Asia with the in- 
habitants of the far West, were a people given more to the keeping and 
breeding of cattle than to the work of the plough. They were a pastoral The aitaiwi weeum- 
people, of nomadic habits. The Gopas, or Gopils (cattle-keepers) were held 
^ in high estimation, and a cowherd was at times called a prince. The Rishis 
who composed hymns prayed their gods to bestow upon them many cows 
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idiimaii^g in milk. The 4eitie« were invoked to jprotept ike cowe km 
to iooreese the herds and to mitke the pastmw gtmL Otttle 
Were the medium of ea^ange, as are ooins in modern timea Payments 
weie made and fines imposed in kine, and one of the war-cries signifies *'a 
desire for kine.** Kight and day the subject of cows was present tO their 
minds. The cow was pronounced to be the animal favoured of the Al- 


valuable and gentle animal. The worship of the bull Apis is the leading 
feature of Egyptian mythology. Besides buffaloes, sheep and goats, the 
Vedas mention horses, and parched com was sprinkled at the sacrifices of 
horses to deities, in the hope that such offerings would promote the breeding 
of horses. The Aryans also kept humped oxen and camels. • 

According to the Zenda Vesta of the Iranians, the Aryan community 
was divided into three divisions, or tribes, of which one lived by hunting, 
another tended flocks of cattle, and the third followed an agricultural life. 
This was, of courSe, when they had attained to a settled state of society. 

The hymns of the Rig Veda were composed in the Panjab and in the 
colonies along the Indus. Here (in the Fauj4b) the psalmists sang them, in- 
voking their gods for victory against the “ black -skinned’* Indians, or against 
the opponents of their own race. The Sindhd (Indus), “the far famed 
bestower of wealth,” is the object of special praise and Generation. Mention is 
made of the “ Sapta Sindhawa,”* or seven rivers, as the dwelling place of the 
Aryans. ^ These are the Sindhu (Indus), Vitasta (Jhelum), Asicni, or Acesi- 
nes (Chiuab), Irdvati (Rdvi), Vipasa (Bias), and Satadru (Sutlej . The 
seventh river is the Saraswati, identified with the Sarsdti, near Thaiiesar, 
expressly mentioned in the Veda as the “ se ven-sistered.” The country was 
abundantly watered and rich in pastures. 

The names of Yamuna and Ganges occur only casually, and the Vindhya 
Mountains and the Narmadas (Narbdda) are not mentioned at all. This 
shows that, at the time when these hymns were composed, the Aryans were 
still confined to the regions of the Panjab. One of the famous settlements 
made by them in that age of heroic song was between the Saraswati 
(Sarsdti) and the Drisbadvati, the modern Ghaggar. The land was created 
by the gods (devatas), and on that account they gave it the name Bralmia^ 
varta, or “ land of the holy singers.” The country is still considered sacred, 
and from it the Aryans gradually spread to the feitile tracts of the Yaiuuua 
and the Ganges, ^ 

The songs of the Rig Veda afford ample testimony that the primitive 
Aryans were not allowed to settle in the Panjab unmolested. Long and 
bloody struggles were maintained with the wild and warlike Bakshasas, the 
Asdras and the tawny-colourod Pishachas. The aborigines dwelt in cities 
built of stone, and possessed horses, cattle and chariots. They fought des- 
perately for hearth and home, and the numerous invocations for victory in 
the Vedic hymns prove what difficulties the Aryas had to encounter before 
they finally subdued the darker race. The fierce Indra,.who had the power 
of bringing on rain storms, is, with his voice of thunder, bis sword of lightning 
and troops of black clouds, invoked to cleave the dark bodies of the 
“ demons,” to crush the hordes of “ black skins.” The gods are invoked 
to snap the bowstrings of the enemy. The hymns are full of the 
praises of Vedic warriors and heroes. The mailed warrior compared 


* Identified as the *' Hafta Hindu** of the Aveata of the Irhiiaafl. 
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vitli thu bri|fht&e88 o£ a elottf), ariban he adtranees into the oSdat of 
the hatlle-field The rtreogth of his armour is praised, and Ids how is des- 
cribed as doiug wonders, ** conouering all the regions round/^ strong 

hoofed steeds utter shrill neignings, and with their chariots rush on the 
enemy, trampling them under their hoofe and crushing them to death/* 

*The Aryans fought in chariots drawn by horsea The ancient Greelm 
adopted the same mode of fighting and, in the Trojan War, immortalised by 
Homer, which is supposed to have taken place about 1150 B.C., war chariots 
were used. The Aryans had also infantry soldiers who, however, were Tbair modd of wwp* 
inferior to the charioteers. Besides the war chariots and the infantry, 
swords,* axes, bows, spears, trumpeters, and standard-Jbearers are mentioned. Axidw«i.paiuiofw«r. 
From the very earliest period the Hindus used the standard as a conspicuous 
object display in a central^ position, to excite feelings of chivalrous 
devotion in the minds of the warriors. Trumpets and drums were used to 
excite them to valorous deeds or to convey the orders of commanders. The 
drum, according to the Rig Veda, is the most ancient instrument used by Thewirdnim. 
the Hindus. It roused the warlike spirit of the warriors, and was thus 
invoked : — ** War drum, fill with your sound both heaven and earth ; and let itbiinyokedMa 
all things fixed or moveable be aware of it ; do thou, who art associated with 
Indra and the gods, drive away our foes to the remotest distance. Sound 
loud against the hostile host : animate our prowess ; thunder aloud, terrify- 
ing the evil-minded ; repel, drum, those whose delight it is to harm us ; thou 
art the first weapon of Indra ; inspire us with courage. Recover these our 
cattle, Indra : bring them back ; the drum sounds repeatedly as a signal : 
our leaders mounted on their steeds assemble. O Indra, may our warriors, 
riding on their cars, be victorious !*' In the Rig Veda and the other great 
epics mention is made of the war-cry, the words used being religious sayings, or 
the wordyaya (victory) added to the name of the leader, egr., jaya Rama ! ” Thowar^. 
“victory to Rama or "yayastu Pdndjipuf raiidm / ” i.c., “ success to the 
sons of P&ndii The use of elephants in war was as yet unknown, though 
mention is made of a tame elephant, the property of an Asfira. 

In their constitution the Aryans of the Indus were not civic. In their 
earlier colonies each father was the priest of his own family circle, yet tribal The ntgamntion oi 
sacrifices weie presided over by the “ chief of the settlers ” {vispati); and the 
Veflic compiuuities were, by degrees, organized into chieftainships or king- 
doms. Each community looked on its Raja or Pnnee as its ruler, and obeyed 
him. The Rajas ruled over grama (villages) and para (fortified habitations). 

The minstrels and priests, who formed part of their retinue, sang glorious 
songs of war and victory. They also offered prayers and sacrifices, and, after 
a victory over the black Dasyus, or a rival prince, composed poems eulogising 
the deeds of the heroes in battle. For their poetical compositions they 
were munificently rewarded by their lords. The rewards were slave women, 
dresses, cows, gold and chariots. One of these priests praises Svanaya, 
son of Bavya, as the “ upconquerable Prince who dwells on the Indus.” 

The life of the Aryas iu the Panjab was martial and manly. There Their marfciai spirit 
their warlike character developed, and they adapted themselves to the 
conditions of a tropical climate, though they seem never to have forgotten 
their northern home, where, on the heights of the snowy Himalayas and 
behind its stupendous walls, they placed the paradise of their gods and 
heroes. They dug channels for the purpose of irrigating their fields, and 
sowed conw (dhdnd), beans, barley and sesame. Tney were acquainted 

* The sword is undoabtedly a very aiuneat weapon of war. The first mention fonnd of it 

is in the 31tb chanter ot Clenesis, where Jacob's sons use it against the Shechemites. 
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uritli tUb arte of spiai^iog aad i)^ea?ibg abd of wotlcii^ in teather. Hh^ 
bad ateoag tham smitbai carpentefflf cMiiage^iiiakoiB, ahip^Imildevat gold-* 
Bcaitbe aod other artteana They ppasessed aome knowledge jof narigatitei) 
thov had physieiana among theca who understood the heaUug properUea 
of herbs, or which mention Us made in the Vedio hymns. Frec^uent mration 
is made of drinkingwhousee and of dice^ of mujrfciana and of dancers, 
attired females, with “ their hair iu four knots,*’ and dressed in ** beautiftil 
garments/’ w^ coveted. Yet monogamy seems to have been the rule, 
and a prinoe had to content himself with one wife. A maiden could choose 
soeuouitomf. her husband. She was accounted happy ^‘because she could make choice 
of a husband in the nation.” The marriage* ceremony was looked upon with 
solemnity. The husband and wife are described as rulers of the hoiise.” 

The Contrast between the social customs and usages of the ancient 
Aryan and the Hindus of the p(resent day^s in some instances striking. 
Woman enjoyed a higher social status in Vedic times than that now accorded 
her. She was termed " the light of the dwelllug." She had the privilege 
of acquiring knovt ledge, and some of the most eloquent hymns in the 
Ycdas are attributed to female authors, ladies and queens. Child-marriage, 
although not absolutely prohibited, was not encouraged. Distinctions of 
Distinction of caste casto Were Unknown, and Brahminism represented a profession, not a dis- 
tinot caste. The Brahminical office, indeed, comprehended a variety of 
avocations, and the members of the fraternity performed military duties, 
carried on mercantile business, or engaged in agriculture at pleasure. The 
Tiisir ideas of ftttura Vodas did uoti teach the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. It was 
firmly believed that the dead went to the regions of heaven to rejoin there 
the Woes who had gone before them, to live with friends who dwelt in 
eternal bliss, mid to behold their parents, wives, and children. Enter 
on the old path in which our forefathers have gone ; go to our forefathers ; 
there abide with Yama in the highest heaven and prosper among the 
people of Yama;* depart thou, depart thou to the world of righteous- 
ness; meet the ancients, meet Yama.” Such was the Vedic farewell to 
the dead. An invocation to the god Agni says; ‘*Let him, O Agni, rejoin 
the fathers, for he drew near to thee with the libations of sacrifice.” Yama 
is then invoked: ''Surround him, Yama, with thy protection against 
the hounds who watch for thee, the guardians of thy path, and, give him 
Andoftboneset health and a painless life.” The next world is described as " imperishable, 
unchangeable, where there is eternal life and splendour, where is the sanc- 
tuary of heaven, where the great waters flow, where there is ambrosia 
{artyi'itcC) with peace, joy and delight, and where all wishes and desires are 
fulfilled.” The Hindu philosophy of successive purgations of the spirit' in 
various states of existence, till it is absorbed into the essence of the deity^ 
was thus unknown iu Vedio times. This belief was hold by the Druids of 
ancient Britain and by tho priests of ancient Egypt. 

SeiMitiiiudfttion not The hOrrible crime of 9&ti, or the burning of a widow on the funeral 
^i^oaediisr tho pile of her husband, was not sanctioned by the Vedas. On the contrary, 
a widow was exhorted ” to return to the world of life,” ^ she had done her 
duty to her husbands Unlike the Hindus of the fft'esent day, the ancient 
Beef uMd Man Aiyas held beef in esteem as an article of food. There were atone time 

•iUoie of food. beef-eating gods and beef-eating worshippers. Agni, the god of fire, is 
described as having quickly consumed 300 bunaloea” The haunts of 
gthwra and gavdya (species of cows) are mentioned, whither^ Jndra has 

* Yama ia beUeved to have been the first man who, passing through death, became 
Immortal. Uaving seen the way to the next world, he coaduots people there and aote tot them 

as a guide. 
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reecmm foodof thepioits^^ The Yedtuienjonied th^oiNnoilYdlSled 

g(m^thob * dr the madfice of eetUe, muid reference to such sacrifioe w mode 
m the MvihSkMa^oia and BAm&goma^* At the entertaimnent given to sages 
and friends^ a heifer and a ooar were slaughtered and the guest Was« on 
this account^ called or ** cow-kiiler/* Professor Oolebiook obs^eA 

ia*the Asiatic that "a guest entitled to honourable reception is 

a spiritual pseceptori a priesti an asoetic, a prince, a bridegroom, a friend, 
or, in f^ort, any one to welcome whose arrival a cow must to tied, for 
the purpose of slaying her; whence a guest is denominated goghna, or 
cow-KiUer/’ In ancient Hindu medical works, such as the Ohardha 
Sankita^ which dates from about the fifth or sixth century B C., beef is 
recommended for a woman that is enceinte In the chapter on food in 
this work, the author recommends that the flesh of cows, buffaloes and 
hogs abould not be eaten daily. This clearly shows that beef was then 
used as an article of food, though it was considered too rich to be used 
every day. Pish, ourds and barley cakes are likewise prohibited^ for every- 
day use. The ceremony of sacrificing a cow was called gava \nayana. 

The Aryan spttlera of India were a spirit'drinkmg race and indulged 
freely in soma beer and wine or spirit Sages and saints drank the sweet 
fermented juice' of the soma (the haoma of Ir4n) and made an offering 
of it to the gods The soma is a plant peculiar to the mountains west 
of India and the Bolan Pass. The wine made from it was of most ancient 
origin ; the Aryaa offered it to the spirits of the sky, even before they 
had set foot on the land of the Indus It was an exhilarating liquor, most 
acceptable to the gods. The soma is described in the Veems as having 
been brought from the summit of the hills by a tamed falcon. Its heal-* 
ing qualities are praised ; it was believed to prolong life, and it inspired 
the sacred songs of the minstrels. 

Like the ancient Aryans of Ir&n, the Aryans of India buried their 
dead. The bow, the symbol of honour, bravery and lordship, was taken 
out of the hand of the corpse and a wall of separation erected between 
it and the circle of relations and friends present at the burial. We here 
and thou there,” sadd the living; we set this wall of separation for those 
who live, that no one may hasten to that goal ; they must cover death 
with this rock and live a hundred autumns ” Among the fire-worshippers 
of Iran the custom of burial gave way to the exposure of dead bodied on 
the mountains, and in the ** towers of silence,” where they became a prey to 
the birds. The modern EEindus of India burn their dead. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 

A FTBIb the Aryans haH migrated into the regions of the Yamuna (Jumna) and 
the Ganges, they colonized extensive districts and founded large cities in 
their newly acquired territory. The period of thoir immigration into 
that fertile country is fixed at about 1500 BC. It brought with it more 
arduous taskp than had occupied the Yedic heroes in the land of the Panjab. 
They not only had to contend against the old population, but they also 
Became involved in wars, among themselves, for the acquisition of the best 

* 1 presume the saorifice of cows by the anoient Aryans before their gods was due to the 
•anotity in whiah that animal was held. 
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terriloiiefl. I& these contests for sovereign power, the imintgrsnte atteehed 
themselves to their respective leaders or chiefi, and thus laige* commu'* 
Km into law uities or nations were formed. Successful leaders found themselves in 
nuanitiaftoriMttoiM. possession of eztensive territories and became the acknowledged rulers of 
the people inhabiting those dominions. Petty chieftaiuships merged, in the 
course of time» into comparatively powerful sovereignties, apd in the long 
periods of f^ace which followed, and in which the conquerors applied them* 
Doveiopment of tho selves diligently to the task of organizing the subdued territories, the caste 
motasystom. system began to be developed. Preeminent over all other castes were 

the Brahmins,* who acted as councillors at the courts of difierent sove- 
reigns. They also acted as minstrels and piiests at sacrifices, and sang 
the sacred hymns which caused the gods to descend. The Brahmin was con- 
sidered nobler than all the rest of mankind.! He gained a supitemacy alike 
^^e|^omuaiicoof over the king and the people. The predominance of the Brahmin over all the 
fv.. other castes creates a new era in tho history of the Hindus. Their system 

of philoso|Ay was prevalent about the year 800 B.C., when the dynasty 
of Pradyotas ruled the kingdom of Magadha on the south bank of the 
Gangea The laud between the Tamuna and the Ganges was called the 
or land of the Holy Sages.’’ Hero lived the two great 
ancient Hindu nations, the Kdriis and the Pandds, immortalized by the 
songs of the JUahdbharata, and here were Hastin'apdra, ludrapiastha, Krish- 
napdra, holy cities of ancient fame. 

Next to the sacerdotal class, or Brahmins, wero the Shatrias, or tho 
military, who protected the people, the Vaisyas, or workers, who tended the 
herds, tilled the fields and carried on trade, and the Siidras, or servile 
class, the remnants of the vanquished aborigines, who served the three other 
orders in menial capacities. Tho Brahmins were the first-born order ; 
they were nearer to Brahma, or the Holy Spirit, than the others. That 
the human race might be multiplied, Brahma caused the Brahmins to be 
created from his mouth, the Shatrias from his arm, the Vaisyas from his 
thighs, and the Siidras from his feet. The Shatrias were to carry the 
sword. They were also called Rajnaya, or Rajbansis, which means “ connected 
with the royal dynasty,” and are now represented by a class of people known 
as Mdjpwta (of royal descent). The Vaisyas by degrees mingled with the 
other classes and have now almost disappeared as a distinct sect. ^ 

The Brahmins secured their social supremacy by a compilation of 
customary laws known as the Code of Man’A, According to Duncker, this 
Code was put together about 600 B.C., though others assign to it a much later 
date. The doctrine of monotheism is recognised throughout the Institutes 
of Mark'd. It enjoins a true knowledge of “ one Supreme Being *' whose 
nature is thus described in the opening passage : — 

The Hindu oonoep- ‘'This (i c , the universe) existed only in darkness, imperceptible, indefinable, 

unl^M ouj^' undiscovered, uudiscoverable, ab though it were wholly immersed in sleep. 
mIvob. “Then the self-existing Power, Himself undiscerned, but making this world discern- 

ible, with five elements and other principles, ap^jeared, with undimimshed glory dispel- 
ling the gloom. 

“ He whom the mind alone can perceive, whose essence eludes the external organs, 
who lias no visible parts, who exists from eternity, even Ho, the soul of all beings, 
whom no being can comprehend, shone forth in person. 

“ He having willed to produce various beings from His own Divine substance, first, 
with a thought created the waters and placed in them a productive seed. 

“ That ^ame an egg, bright as gold, blazing like a luminary with a thoumnd 
beams, and in that egg He was bom himself, Brahma, tlie great forefath^Dr of all spirits. 
— — — — 1 

* Brahmin, from the root brah (to grow) means one who elevates or causes to grow or 
increase. It signifies the ideal union of idl tliat is saoied and divme. 
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^The waters are called Mrd l^ause they were the production of iSdrd fthwspirit of 
Ck»d)k wd since they were His first (/i^ana) place of motion. He is hence called 
K6r^ana (moving upon the waters). 

** from that which ii^ the first cause, not the object of sense, existing, not existing, 
without beginning or end, was produced the Divine Male, famed in aU worlds under 
the appellation of Brahma. 

» In that egg the Great Power sat inactive a whole year, at the close of which, simply 
by an effort os mind, he caused the egg to divide itself. 

And from its two divisions he framed the heaven and the ear^ ; in the midst 
of the subtle ether, the e^ht regions and the permanent receptacle of the waters. 

From the Su{ffeme Soul he drew forth mind, existing substantially, though un* 
perceived, by sense, immaterial ; and consciousness, the internal monitor, the ruler,” 
&C., &G* 


Such are the Hindu conceptions of the mysteries of the universe, of the 
SupremeJBeing and of ourselves. They are held to contain infallible dogmas 
of divinity, the profoundest maxims of truth. 

The Hindu literature has given birth to two noble epic poems, the 
Rdmdyana arid the Mahabhdrata, The incidents related in the former refer 
to a period about 1000 B c., but the compilation belongs to a* later date. ** 

The reputed author is a poet named Vdlmiki.. The subject treated of is the 
invasion of Ceylon by Ram&, king of Awadh, whose wife, Sita, had been 
abducted by R4wan, the aboriginal or demon prince of Ceylon. A great 
fight took place and Sita was rescued. 

The venerable epfo, Mahabharata, deals with a period about 1200 B.a 
The composition is ascribed to a sage named Wasaya,t who lived in the 
second century » before Christ. It describes the great war between the Tho tw b®- 
Pandiia, or the people of the auria (solar) race, then represented by their tS? KurX^oiu^*^ 
king Yudishtir and the Kurds, or men of the chandra (lunar) race, headed 
by their king Dhritarashtra. The capital of the PandCis was Indraprastha 
(Delhi), on the banka of the Yamuna, and that of the Kdrus, Hastiuapdr 
on the Ganges. Yudishtir claimed the kingdom of his rival, and to decide 
the dispute all the chiefs of the lunar race were marshalled on the plains 
of Kurdkshetra, near Drishadvati, the modern Thanesar, a battle-field 
which, in after times, so often decided the fate of the combatants for the 
Empire of India. The beautiful, steadfast hero, Krishna, who, in his youth, Krishiia. 
dancing among the rustics, captivated at once milkmaids and princesses 
by® his sk^ll in music, sided with tho Pandas. Fifty royal leaders and 
many tributary and allied princes from the Indus to the Narbada, and 
from the bases of the Himalayas to Bengal and Behar, assembled on the 
field of battle. The whole of £liudost&n proper breathed war. Yudishtir, 
with his armies, advanced to the battle-field, clod in garments of yellow 
and gold, and took bis seat in his state carriage. He was followed by the 
long-armed Bhima, with his flashing looks and knitted brows, and holding Bhima. 
in his hand an iron club, wrought with gold, and brave Arjuna, who carried Arjuna. 
a great bow with an ape on his banner. As the great armies met, 

Bhishma, a Kfird general, waving his banner from his golden chariot BhiBiima. 
on tho opposite side, cried to his warriors : To-day the gates of heaven 
are opened for tlie brave ; go ye the way by which your fathers and 
ancestors have gone to lieaven by following gloriously. Would ye rather 
end life on a sick bed in pain ? Only on field should a Sbatria 
(soldier) fall.” He then blew his horn, and the armies rushed upon each 
other. Fearful was the slaughter which ensued. The battle-field was strewn 


JL 


•Sir William Jonoa* Works, vol. iii. 

T Wasaya is a term siguifyinp; compiler. Some think it is not a proper name, and if this 
theory he correct, the real name of the author, or authors, is open to doubt. 
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with th6 dead. The '^Itaitiessed elephants*’ became anmanafeabte), and^ w 
their fury, dragged the warriors from their chariots. The contendiog 
armies poured lowers of arrows upou each other, the painted shields of 
hide were perforated, anti the warriors engaged in a hand-to-hand %ht, like 
** maddened tigers.’* The battle raged with great fury for eighteen <&ys, and 
the result was the total defeat of the Kdrds. All their great geuerals, « 
includiug the veteran soldier, Bhishma, were slain and their army anni- 
hilated. The Victors shouted, and blew their horns for joy. Imineuse 
treasures in gold, silver, precious stones, rich stuffs, skins and slave girls fell 
into their hands. The vanquished and aged king, Dhritarashtra, retired into 
the forests of the Ganges, with his wife Qandhari, and there perished in the 
flames. The Pandus made their triumphant entry into Hastinapur, where 
Yudishtir, having seated himself ou the throne, received the homage of the 
conquered kings. A great sacrifice of horses was offered in which all the 
allied princes took part Arjuna then conquered for Yudishtir the 
Siudhavas, or regions of the Indus, and the Gandharas (Kandahar), the 
country beyond that river. Yudishtir reigned for thirty-six years and 
then died. 

Such is the story of the Makdbhdmta, or "'Great War.” At the con- 
clusion of the epic we are told : What the Brahmin is to the rest of 
mankind, the cow to other quadrupeds, the ocean to the pool, such is the 
Mahdbh&rata in comparison with all other histories.”* Headers and bearers 
of this book are said to have their home in heaven and atl their sins are 
forgiven. 

In the Dhammapadam, an ancient hook on Hindu law, mention is made 
of the “ noble Sindhu horses.” The horses bred ou the banks of the Indus 
weie considered the best in India. The Ramdyana mentions tho nation of 
the Kaikeyos, occupying tho upper course of the Ira vat i (Ravi) and Vipasa 
(Bias). The King of the Kaikeyas was known by the title Asvapati, or the 
“ Lord of Horses.” He flourished in the fourth century B c , and his metro- 
polis is called Girivrdja in tho lidnidyana. On the left bank of the Indus 
was the groat city of Taxila, invaded in the same century by Alexander of 
Macedon. The laws of the Brahmins prevailed in those regions, and the duty 
of executing criminals and burying the dead was performed by the Chandalos, 
or aborigines. 

The Brahmins of the Ganges looked on the people of the Panjab, 
their ancient home, with scorn. They called them PalikuSt i.e., “ excluded,*' 
and VratyoBy or " heretics.” '’Their women,” said they, " wandered through 
the streets and fields adorned with garlands, intoxicated and undraped. 
With cries like the iieighiiig of horses, they run to the bathing places.” 
Those remarks are, however, much exaggerated and show the arrogance 
of the Brahmins of the Gauges, who thus wished to ignore the common 
link between themselves and the Hindu tribes of the Panjab. All the 
accounts given of the Panjdb by Western writers unite in bearing testimony 
to the fact that, in the second half of the third century B.C, the 
Brahmin philosophy was predominant in the country of the five rivers. 
The country was thickly inhabited. It was divided into a number of 
principalities governed by warlike princes and noble families. There were 
auperuitendents of cantons and chiefs of cities and districts. There were 
also fieo nations possessing fortified towns, and they could alone bring armies 
of 50,000 into tho field. They possessed cities in which 70,000 rpen could 
bo kept prisoners of war. Both the piinces and the free nations possessed 
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irar d^kacits ted dbiariots. Their dtios were surrounded by br^k ted 
stone walla and towers. According' to Megasthenea, some eif the cities 
were fortified with broad ted deep trenches, filled with water firom rivera 
The most powerful of these kingdoms was Kashmir, which extended to the 
land of Abbisara. The countiy between the upper course of the Vitfsta 
(Bias) and the Asikni (Chinf b> was governed by the royal dynasties of the 
Pauravaa 

The splendour of the kings and princes is described by^he Greeks in j^r^eapaoudourefiiiw 
glowing terms. They lived in sumptuous palaces, adorned with gardens 
and terraces, and were surrounded with women-servants and body-giiarda 
Their robes glittered with gold and jewels. Sven the soles of their shoes 
were wrought with gold. lu their ears they wore rings adorned with jewels 
of great size and brilliancy. Their necks were encircled with strings of 
pearls, an^ they adorned their arms and chests with shining jewels. The 
golden staff was the symbol of royalty. Their commands were conveyed in 
writing and stamped with an ivory seal. No one was admitted to an 
audience of the king without a present. People shewed .him the greatest 
reverence, they knelt before him and even prayed to him, as they did to the th® profound le 
Deity Happy and fortunate events, such as the winning of a battle, the 
birth of a royal child, the offering of a sacrifice, marriage, visits from 
illustrious guests, &c., were announced to the citizens by the ringing of bells. 

On such occasions the streets were thoroughly cleaned, and flowers and 
garlands hung along them ; the roads were sprinkled with sandal water, 
decked with banners, bunches of flowers and umbrellas and lined with jars, 
placed at proper distances, in which frankincense and other perfumes were 
burnt 

The king had a numerous seraglio and the infltionce of the women was Hwseraguo. 
great. Anyone daring to cast a look on tlie king’s wife was forthwith 
dispatched. The king took great care of his life and guarded himself 
against conspiracies which were common. Only women purchased fiom 
their fathers were trusted for this woik, and the king was waited upon 
by this guard of Amazons. They prepared his food, attended his table, in-? gnara of 
brought wine for him and conducted him tp the sleeping apartment. He 
never ventured to sleep during the day and, to defeat plots against his life, 
constantly changed his bedchamber ac night His wives did not leave 
him, even *while bunting, and were, in their turn, guarded by the viragos. 

Theso argus-eyed women rode, some on chariots some on elephants and some 
on horses gorgeously equipped. They were armed with weapons of various 
kinds as if they were going to war.* The king hunted in enclosures and Hm hunting groaud 

discharged arrows from a platform, two or three armed women standing by 
his side. He was similarly accompanied by women in war. The king never 
left his palace except to go to war, or to the chase, to offer sacrifice, or to attend 
a festival. The sight of his equipage was grand and imposing. First, iii® enuiingo 
catne the kettle-drummers and the blowers of shells. They were followed by 
elephants with gold and*Bilver trappings, chariots, drawn each by four horses, 
ana some with stout and beautiful oxen yoked to them. Then came the 
soldiers, handsomely equipped and followed by a procession of trays con- 
taining the royal robes, gold and silver utensils set with emeralds and 
precious stones, water-basins, chairs, tables, &c. These were followed 
by lions, tigers, panthers, buffaloes and other wild beasts, some in large iron 
cages, others bound and borne in vehicles and wagons. After these were 
carried, off four-wheeled wagons, live trees, on which were domesticated birds, 

• SakmUala describes Rdji Duihyanta as attended in the chase by Yavana womeii 

With bewa in their hands and wearing garlands Of fioweis.— mile. 
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pigeooa, peacocks and other birds valued for the sireetness of 
their voices or the oeautjr of their plumage. The king, gorgeously robedi sat 
on his elephant, or in his state carriage, amid sweet odours and clouds of 
perfume, surrounded by crowds of women, spearmen being ranged outside 
the circle. Courtiers and ministers, attended by bands of musicians, 
followed. The way was marked off with ropes, and it was death to pass 
within this limit. 

Megastbe^es, who was sent on an embassy by Seleukos Nikator to 
Sandrakottos (Ohandragupta), the king of the Prasii, whose capital was 
Palibothra (Patna), has given a vivid account of India. He is believed 
to have visited the country between 302 and 238 B.O. According to 
Clinton, he visited India a little before 302 B.C. From the minute 
accounts he has given, in his Travels, of the rivers of K&bul and the 
Panjab, it is clear that he passed through those coiiutries and lived in them. 
He describes the people as skilled in the arts. The soil produced every 
species of fruit and vegetable known to cultivation, while in the ground 
were found numprons veins of all sorts of metals — ^gold, silver, copper, 
iron, tin, &c, of which ornaments, utensils, and implements of war were 
made. Both Megasthenes and Arrian, who wrote an account of the ex- 
pedition of Alexander in Ionic, speak of two Indian harvests, one in the 
winter season, when, as in other countries, the sowing of wheat, barley 
and pulse took place, and the other in summer, when cotton, millet, se- 
samum, and rice were sown. India,” writes Megasthenes, **ha8 never been 
visited by fiimine, and scarcity in the supply of edible grains has never 
been felt,” Those engaged in agriculture were not disturbed by wars. 
They carried on their work of husbandry unmolested, and cultivated lands 
were not ravaged or trampled under foot by victorious armies. Agricul- 
ture was held sacred, and husbandmen, being regarded as public bene- 
factors, were protected from all injury. They were, in consequence, not 
provided with weapons of war, and were exempt from all military duties 
or other State business. 

Slavery was unknown fo the Hindus, and their law ordained that no 
one among them should be wholly subject to the will of another. The sages 
conducted the sacrifices and celebrated the obsequies of the dead. They 
regulated the calendar and appointed propitious dates for sacrifices and 
public festivals. In the beginning of each year the king convened a 
great assembly of these sages, at which they predicted the fortunes of 
the State, the events, good or had, of the year, stating whether it would 
bring copious rains or be dry, and whether it would be healthy or unhealthy. 
Both the king and the people tqpk measures according to these predictions. 
If a philosopher erred in his predictions, no punishment awaited him 
for the first two failures, but anyone who erred three times was bound 
to preserve absolute silence for the rest of his life. No power on earth 
could induce a man condemned to silence to utter a single word. 

According to the Greeks, the manners of the Indians were simple, and 
they lived iiugally, never tasting wine except at sacrifices. The rich loved 
finery and wore ornaments and garments worked in gold and jewels. 
Truth and virtue were held in esteem. The people were honest in trade 
and seldom went to law. Theft was of very rare occurrence, and houses 
and property were generally left unguarded. They trusted each other in lend- 
ing money, and did not require seals or witnesses to attest such transactions, 
nor was security wanted. Money was not put out on usury. Tf anyone 
failed to recover money or a deposit, he never had recourse to a law suit, 
but simply blamed himself for trusting a knave and bore the loss with 
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equanimity. Mutilation wan pnniahed with mutilation, in additton to the 
cutting off of the culprit's hand, but anyone who deprived^ an artisan 
of an eye or a hand was put to death. Perjury was punished with the loss 
of a hand or a foot, and for heinous crimes the offenders were flayed by 
the king’s orders. Another punishment, considered infamous to the last 
degree, was shaving the head. 

The Greeks extol the Indians* love of justice. Their magistrates and judges 
Wore conscientious and administered equal justice. The king himself paid ^ 
great attention to the dispensing of justice and sometimes spent the whole day ; 
in hearing and deciding cases. While he was so engaged, four attendants r 
rubbed him with cylinders of wood, or ebony roller^ this being the 
favourite mode of exercising the body. 

The Indians, we are told, married many wives. A wife was purchased 
for a yok% of oxen, and, notwithstanding the low price, she was faithful and 
chaste. Women were also given as prizes to com petitors who excelled in archcry, 
wrestling, boxing, running or any other manly exercise. 

Megasthencs condemns, in the Indians, the want of fixed hours for Rontrictiona 
meals and tho practice of partaking of food alone This, however, only 
shows their attention to business and their disregard for personal ease and 
convenience. Their not eating in public was apparently due to the re- 
strictions of caste, which had obtained a firm footing in the country before 
the Greek invasion. • 

According to Strabo, the government of the country was carried on by ^^Oovemmont of the 
means of officers whoso functions were distinct. These were the civil 
and the military. The former included collectors of land-taxes, surveyors citu dopartmeut 
of lands, siiperiutendents of markets, who also supervised weights and 
measures, overseers of cities and superintendents of ferries and of irrigation 
canals There were officers appointed to supervise artisans, such as black- 
smiths, carpenters, miners and sawyers; officers to superintend trade, 
commerce, manufactured articles and industrial arts; officers who received 
reports of births and deaths, and officers who superintended roads. A 
pillar was set up at every .to n stadi a to show distances. In the great epics 
mention is made of urban roads, as being wide and spacious, and lined on 
either side with the shops of traders and merchants and with private houses 
of. great beauty and elegance. The streets were watered, to lay tho dust, 
and were •cleansed of rubbish. In the lidmdyava mention is made of a 
grand trunk road from Oudh to the Panjab. All this is proof that the ancieut 
if Indus led a settled and civilized life. 

Due attention was paid to the comfort of foreigners, and special officers Attention to 
were appointed to accommodate them They are, however, described as “ 
careful in keeping a watch over the acnou of strangers. 

The military department consisted of officers, foot soldiers and cha- Military deport 
rioteers. The foot soldiers carried bows as tall as a man. The 
arrow was discharged by placing one end of the bow on the ground, infantry 
holding it fast by th^ toes of the foot and drawing the string backwards. 

An arrow shot by an Indian archer pierced, according to Arrian, the -jh 
strongest shield and the hardest b reastp late. In his left hand the soldier 
carrira a buckler made of hide. All were armed with swords, though 
some wielded laveUii s. Cavalrymen carried lances and bucklers of small cavahy 
size on the lef'barm. There were chariots and war elephants. In 
the former sat the charioteer and two fighting men beside him. 

A war elephant carried a driver and three warriors armed with bows 
and arrows. The chariots were profusely decorated. In the Kig Veda 
mention is frequently made of “golden chariots.’* This may be due 
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ctiariots of Vedic time^ met^ emfaelHshed m a mmvktt befitting liie owner’e 
rank. The lidmAycma and the MahSbhAinta, which are of a later date, 
apeak of pearl fiingea and jewelled decoratione for the chariots of great men. 
The dei^ription of ancient Indian cars in the Furnas is still more fulsome. 
Savitri is described in the Big Veda as mounted on big high standing ebariot 
decorated with many kinds of golden ornaments and furnished with golden 
yokes.” The ‘•^bountiful India ” is thanked for “ the gift of a golden chariot.” 
He is invoked to bestow “ handsome golden chariots ” A ” golden seat ” golden 
reins,” •* golden shafts,” ** golden axles,” and ** golden wheels*' are talked of 
repeatedly. ^ The passion for chariots does not seem to have been a 
characteristic peculiar to the andlent Hindus. The Assyrians had painted 
and highly embellished chariots. Fifteen centuries before Christ, the 
^^ypl'ians obtained chariots, completely covered with ornaments abd inlaid 
with gold, from the Mesopotamians. A great number of chariots were 
employed for military purposes. Every battalion of 450 foot soldiers had, 
according to Amapakosha, 81 cars and 243 horses. 

Hoi ace Hay man Wilson and Oiistav Oppert have written excellent 
treatises on tho art of war as known to the ancient Hindus. The work 
written by the latter on the weapons, army organization and political 
maxims of the ancient Hindus, derives its information from two ancient 
Sanskrit works, the Nitiprakasika of Yaisampayana and the Sukraniti 
of Usanas, or Sukrac5ry&. Vaisampayana is introduced in the Nitip^^aleasika 
as communicating at Taksasila in the Paujab to King Janamijaya the 
nature of the Dhanurveda, or tho art of using the bow, the peculiarities 
of the weapon and all particulars connected with war and the admiuistmtion 
of tho country. 

The troops of tho ancient Hindus were commanded by generals, who wore 
mostly the king’s ministers. The crown prince was generally next in 
command to the king, and all received their pay regularly every month. 
The crown prince received 5,000 vai'vas* a month ; the commander-in-chief 
drew 4,000 vavvas. The first charioteer, the was usually a royal 

prince, who received 3,000 varvas a month ; the maharathi 2,000 varvas. 
The Hindus connect their weapons and arms with metaphysical causes, and 
a supernatural origin is ascribed to all armour 

According to Professor Oppert, tho ancient Hindus were acquainted 
with the use of firearms and gunpowder. They had war machines made of 
metal or stone, out of which they hurled iron and lead balls at their 
enemies. Those were doubtless discharged by means of gunpowder. The 
ancient Indians were great adepts in the art of smelting and casting 
metals. The Arabs, who, in old times, maintained active commercial inter* 
course with India, ^ received their earliest gunpowder supply from that country 
and made some improvements on the original manutacture. M. Laughs, 
in a paper read in the French Institute in 1798, contended very strongly 
that gunpowder was invented in India, and the same opinion was put 
forward by Beckmann, in 1811, in his History of Inventions and Discov&ines. 
Colonel Tod says, in his Annals of Rdf astdn : “ We have in the poems of 
the Hindu poet Chand frequent indistinct notices of firearms, especially 
the malgola, oi tube ball.” When Sultan Mahmud of Qhazni fought 
Anandpal, l^jd, of Lahore, in 1008, cannon (tope) and muskets (tufang) 
were, according to Farishta, employed by the Sultan. In the aj>ocryphal 

• The tmrm wm an ancient gold coin {anhrafi). All tho higher officers of State wore paid 

in gold (.urrency, which is nroof of the abundance of gold in India in ancient times. 
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toiler mkAiSli Atexander wrote to Atietotle, he described ‘‘the frightfdl dangeie 
to whicdi his armies were exposed in India when the ehem^ hurled upon 
tiiem fluming thundorbolia” 

The Sanskrit work Siihraniti, previously referred to, states that “the 
wall of a King’s fortrm is always guarded by sentinels, is provided with 

( funs and other projectile weapons, and has many strong bastions, with proper 
oopholes and ditches.” In another passage of the Sukraniti it is stated 
that the royal watchmen who are on duty about the palace ^ry firearms. 
The Kamauelakiya^ acknowledged as one of the earliest works on Nitisastra, 
says that “ confidential agents remaining near the king should rouse him 
by stratagems, gun-firing and other means, when he is indulging in drinking- 
bouts, among women, or gambling.” From this Professor Oppert concludes 
that the practice of firing guns as signals was in vogue among the ancient 
Hindus. The word firearm is literally in Sanskrit agniaateVy a weapon of 
fire. There is no doubt that gunpowder was known in both China and 
India at periods far beyond all investigation. 

There were also the commissariat and naval departments. The former 
superintended the transport of the accoutrements ot war, military re- 
quisites and provisions for soldieis by means of bullock- trains, horses, camels, 
&c. The latter cooperated with the admiral of the fleet. Private persons 
were prohibited from keeping elephants, which were considered the property 
of the State. 

The Hindus dressed in a cotton shirt reaching below the knee and half- 
way between it and the ankle. Over this was thrown a mantle, folded 
round the shoulders and fastened under the right shoulder. The lower part 
of the body was covered with a cloth reaching to the middle of the leg. 
This was the common dhoti. Rich people wore necklaces, earrings of gold 
and ivory, and bracelets. They rode in chariots drawn by four horses, and 
it was considered undignified to ride on horseback without a retinue. 
Attendants followed, holding umbrellas over them, and everything was done 
to give their processions an imposing and picturesque appearance. Men 
allowed their beards to grow and dyed them a variety of colours, red, green, 
dark-blue and purple. The women were draped ; they wore no tight-fitting 
garments. They stained their hands and feet with hennas sandal and lac. 
Their eyebrows and foreheads were coloured with musk ; their hair adorned 
with fiovvens. All wore ornaments and jewels, differing in value according 
to the means of the wearer. 

Religious ascetics are often spoken of by the Greek writers. They lived 
in woods, clothed themselves with the baik of trees, and subsisted on leaves 
or wild fruit They abstained fiom all pleasures and remained motionless 
for days together, till the joints became perfectly rigid, or till the nails 
grew through the palms of the hands and out at the hack. Kings came 
to them and begged their intercession with the gods, in affairs of State or 
in matters connected with themselves. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE MODERN HINDUS. 

mHfi Hindus of the present day in the Panjiib do not materially differ 
J- from their co-relirionists in other parts of India, though there can be no 
doubt that, as regards religious rites and observances, some changes have 
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the Mantras ore ladro^ or the firaiamenti Sai^ the god of the ouih 
6oma» the god of the moon^ and the gods of nre» air« waten earth, the 
atmosphere and spirits. The eletnenta and planets are personified. Mfa 
remember how the Aryans of the Panjdb, in their straggle witii the abori- 
ginal tribes, invoked the gods for help. Indra, the gM of heaven, thunder, 
fightning, storms and mn, destroyed the towers and fortresses of their 
enemies. The warriors in the land of the Indus were urged to follow the 
victorious chariot of Indra. Indra was invoked to raise up the souls of 
the warriors, to be with them when the banners of war waved, and to give 
them supremacy over the black skins. The stature of Mitra, the highest 
god of light, transcended the sky. He sustained heaven and earth,” “ his 
glory spread beyond oarth ” and “ with never closing eyes, he looked down 
on all creatures.” Varuna was the god of the life-giving abater which 
sprang from the heavens. Agni, the god of fire, “ warmed everything 
with a glance.” ^ The Vedas taught belief in “ one Supreme Power,” ” the 
Self-eTcisting Power,” “ He whom the mind alone can perceive. ” By degrees 
the worship of deified heroes was inculcated, and numberless inferior gods 
were introduced About the tenth century of the Christian era, however, 
these notions about the Deity seem to have undergone a materia) change, 
and the Hindu worship has been since chiefiy confined to Shiva, Vishnu, 
Sakti and a few other gods. Kama, the champion of the famous epic poem, 
Itdm&yana, Krishna and other heroes emanating from Vishnu, are worshipped 
as gods. 

It may be interesting to give here a brief sketch of the characteristics 
of tho principal Hindu gods now worshipped. 

Brahma, the grandfather of the gods and of the human race, is the 
chief person of the Trinity, representing the creating, tho preserving and 
the destroying principles, the three mighty forces by which nature works 
her miracles. He is represented in the form of a man with four faces of 
gold, dressed in white and rkliiig on a goose. He holds a wand in one 
hand and a dish for charity in the other. Ho is the possessor of the most 
spacious heaven, **the beauties of which could not be described even in 
two bundled years ” 

Indra, who was so much dreaded and flattered by the ancient Aryans, 
is now most frequently worshipped by women. ’le is regarded as the 
generous bestower of sons, riches, houses and different kinds of pleasure 
in this world and the next. 

Shi\a, “tho destroyer,” “the prince of death and god of war,” is 
represented, sometimes, with five faces and four arms, and, at others, in the 
natural form of a man, but with an additional eye. He ia adorned with a 
necklace of skulls, and is propitiated as the enemy of mankind. He dances 
over mangled corpses and drinks blood from the skulls of tho slam. Festivals 
arc annually held in his honour, at which horrible ceremonies of self-inflicted 
torture are performed ; such as piercing the tongue, inserting pieces of wood 
into the wound and such like rites. He is the husband of tho goddesses 
Durga and Kali. 

Vishnu, “the preserver,” is represented in tho form of a black man 
with four arms, one of which holds a club, another a shell, the third 
a wheel and the fourth a water-lily His garments are yellow, and he 
rides on an animal half man and half bird He is the household god and 
has power to remove family misfortunes. He is the lord of two wives 
Lakhshmi, the goddess of fortune and prosperity, and Saraswati, the 
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god4wi of bamiiig. Laidhiibmi is <lrossdd in yellow gwriMfittip Bhp c&ts 
on a ana]f:e, rides on a bird ; her dwelling is in water, but she is constantly 
moving, and never remaina in one place. 

Ganesh, rejfMresented by a corpulent man, with his elephant head and omOu, 
four hands, sits on a rat. He is the son of the goddess Durga. He has 
power over civil matters. Go to a banker’s and you will find the image 
of Ganesh painted on ^ the door ; go to a bania'a shop and the figure 
of Ganesh, on a prominent part of the wall, will be the fimt object to 
attract your eye. All men of business keep his image as an emblem 
protection. Letters are commenced in his name ; a person, when beginning • 
to read, first salutes him, and the title pages of account books are decorated I 
with his likeness in saffron. A traveller, when stepping out of his house 
to undertake a journey, invokes Ganesh in the words; “ O thou who 
solvest every difficulty, make my journey successful.” 

The goddess Durga is represented as having ten arms, with which dui^ 
she holds many instruments of war. She is the great destroyer of giants, 
and with that object took many births. She is also called l^^ti and Parvdti, 
and festivals in her honour are very popular. 

K^li is another lady famous for her military exploits. She is quite Xiui. 
worthy of her husband Shiva, being represented as a black Medusa, with 
snakes for hair and every characteristic of horror and dread. She once 
obtained a victory ov^r a certain giant, and was so much pleased that 
she danced till the earth shook to its foundations, and many were killed. 

Finding, then, that her own husband, Shiva, was among the dead, she 
was struck with horror, put out her tongue to an enormous length and 
remained motionless as a statue, in which attitude she is represented. 

Saraswati, tlio goddess of learning, is represented as a white woman. Samiwatt. 

She stands on a water-lily and plays on the Into. She has the special 
gift of making men learned and eloquent, and festivals are hold in her 
honour with great rejoicings. 

Among the terrestrial gods may be mentioned Krishna, the famous Knahna. 
piper, who enchanted alike milkmaids and princesses. While only a boy 
of eight, ho puzzled the gods of heaven, who, becoming angry with the 
villagers, had sent terrible storms of hail, rain and wind against them. 

Men and cattle wore dying, when the hero picked up the sacred mountain 
GovSrdhan and held it like an umbrella over the heads of the villagers 
and their cattle, thus saving their lives. lie flirted with sixteen thousand 
milkmaids at once. This prodigious character was accidentally killed by 
an arrow which struck him while sitting under a tree. Ho is regarded, 
not merely as an incarnation, but as Yibhuii himself, and is worshipped 
by all wealthy Hindus and by nearly all the women. 

Rami, one of the incarnations of Vishnu, is the hero of the epic poem 
Ramdtyana. Rarn signifies ** happy ” or “ he who makes happy.” The name 
of this deity is intimately connected with the Hindu conception of divine 
power, and it is from him that the Hindu salutation, Ram ! ” meaning 

“ happiness,” or “ may you bo happy,” is derived. He is credited with 
many adventures with Hcuiurnin, the monkey-god. 

The Dhanuarveda, or the knowledge of weapons and arms, personified as The nkanuwda, 
a deity, is credited with possessing four feet, eight arms and three eyes. 

In his four right hands he holds a thunderbolt (voym), a sword (khadga\ 
a bow (dhanii) and a discus (cakra), and in his four left arms a hundred 
killer (aatefykni), a club (goda), a spear (aula), and a battle-axe {paltiaa), 

• His crest is provided with charms ; his body is polity ; his armour is a spell ; 
his heart represents charms and spells ; bis two earrings are weapons and 
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The Hindus, pacific both by creed and habit, seem to have taken their 
notions of the Deity from the awe inspired in their minds by things grand or 
uncommon in the universe, by anything terrifying or strikingly beaatifal and 
attractive, or by anything eminently useful This accounts for their worship 
of the sun, tho moon, the stars and other heavenly bodies, of animals^ birds, 
trees and riv^ Brahmins are fed in honour of Surajdevatfi, and people 
abstain from eating salt, or from setting milk to make butter, on Sundays. 
The pious Hindu, while bathing in tho sunlight, invariably throws a handful 
of water in the direction of the sun to cool and refresh the god. The lion, the 
king of the forest, is worshipped; so are serpents. The elephant, which 
possesses a gigantic form, is worshipped; but the camel, in spite of its size, is 
denied this honour, apparently because it does not possess the bulk, or 
the magnificence and grace which form the principal features of its massive, 
dark-skinned brother. The beautiful peacock is an object of reverence, and 
its plumes form fans for ^ods and kings alike. The piped and bar trees are 
worshipped owing to their great size and tlie shade they afford travellers. 
Their roots are supplied with water, which is supposed to quench infallibly 
the thirst of departed relatives and friends in the world unseen. The monkey 
is worshipped under the name of Haniim^ii. HanA jn Sanskrit means oheek-^ 
bone. The monkey falling from the sun’s orbit broke his cheek-bone, and 
was called Hanuin^ln, or the monkey-god. He is immortal and can give long 
lile to men, hcuce he is worshipped on birthdays. 

The larger rivers of India are the objects of great veneration. With 
the ancient Aryans the Scindhus was “ the far-famed bestower of wealth.” 
With tho modern Hindus, Jamnaji, or Lady Jamna, and Gangamai, or 
Mother Ganges, represented as female deities, are the chief objects of 
adoration. Brahmins are fed in honour of the Lady Jamna. The Purdnas 
are loud in their praises of Mother Ganges. She is believed to have her source 
in heaven, whither her waters finally return, after purifying the souls of men 
upon earth. Her mercies *aod gifts are boundless, and her virtues and good 
attributes beyond conception. Bathe in her waters, and all your sins, however 
heinous, are washed away. Touch them and you are purified Meditate on 
them, from however great a distance, and you are sure to obtain instant relief 
from your trouble. The very sight, tho very name, the very* though’t of 
“ Ganga,” carries with it incalculable blessings. It is meritorious to die within 
sight of the Ganges. Sick persons are taken to its banks, that they may 
breathe their last by the holy stream and thereby pave the way to heaven. It 
is the great repository of the bones of the dead. From great distances the 
bones of Hindus are carried to the river and thrown into the holy waters for 
the benefit of tho souls of the dead. The annual fair of Hardwar is held on 
its banks during the first fortnight of April, when thousands of votaries flock 
from all parts of India to bathe in the sacred stream and wash away their sins. 

The cow is the object of the profoundost veneratmn, and the Dhartimai, or 
Mother Earth, a most honoured deity. When a cow is milked the first stream 
is allowed to fall on tho ground as an offering to th^ goddess. Before wine or 
medicine is taken, a few drops arc sprinkled on the groundrin her honour. 
The custom seems to have been the same among the ancient Persians, as 
the following couplet of the celebrated poet, H4fiz of Shiraz, shews: — 

"When you paztake of wine throw a handful on the ffround. 

For no liarm can result from a sin which benefits others.” 
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Certain p66ls and tauks are oMaidered sacred aad are celebrated {riaoea <k( 
pilgrimage. 

Snake worship is very prevalent in the Panjdb, and the festival of Ndg 
Panohnd is observed in honour of the snake deity. In Kdid many tem- 
ples are dedicated to the ndg^ or serpent, to whom are attributed divine 
powers.* In the upper Bids valley there are temples dedicated solely 
to serpents. The deoMr (from dem^ divine, and d&rA, remedy) tree 
mis worshipped in the hills of Kiilh and oblations are offered be^re it The 
deity is propitiated by the offer of a piece of iron. It cures diseases in per- 
sons and cattle, protects the flocks of shepherds and gives good crops to 
husbandmen. Theyand tree, the product of arid lands, is the Mother Jand” 
which blesses people with children. It is presented with wreaths of flowers, 
fanned and pressed with both hands for hours together, that the kind mother 
may be projAtiated. A marriage procession must go to her, to offer benedic- 
tions, if the kind mother is not far If* at a distance, she has yet power to 
make men and women happy. The astonished spectator may often find a 
Hindu girl, in the Jhang and Multan districts, standing befoie thejandi 
mother with downcast and tearful eyes, praying in musical tones : “ Jandi 
de wadde darbAr bachra lene aiyan” ** 1 have come to the grand darbd.r of 
Jandi to solicit from her the gift of a child.” Another young woman may be 
found prostrating herself before the goddess, singing : — 
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Give me a babj^ to pliy jii ni^ laj), O Jaiidi, thy lamps are ever sbiniiig.’* 

Stones possessing some peculiarity are worshipped. In Kdlanaur, in the 
district of Grurdaspiir, there is a black hillock round which thousands from the 
neighbourhood flock in order to worship it A grand edilice is built on ir, 
and it is called the seat of MahaJeo^ or the Great Deity.” 

The sainted dead are worshipped. The worship of some of these saints is 
common to both Hindus and Mahotnedans. The tombs of Saint Sakhi 
Sarwhr at Nigahia, in the district of Multan. Biiwii Farid Siiakarganj, at 
Fakpattan, in the district of Montgomery, Bu Ali Kalandar, at Pauipat, in 
the district of Karnal, and Mai Ilir, at Jhang, are the chief instances of the 
reverence paid by the Hindus to Mahomedan shrines. Many Hindus have 
belief in the celebrated Mahomedan saint, the Fir Dastgfr of Jflan, and 
make offerings of sweetmeats in his honour. Similarly, Kbwaja Khizr, 
to whom, according to the Mahomedans, the care of travellers and of rivers 
is contided, is also worshipped by the Hindus. He is the Hindu god of water, 
and lamps are lighted in his honour on the banks of rivers and canals, or on 
the brinks of wells. • 

A belief in the transmigration of souls forms the principal element of the 
Hindu faith. Until the soul is purified in its essence there can be no de- 
liverance from a future existence ; the soul must appear and disappear in the 
forms of various beings until that degree of purity is attained. The laws of 
Munfr lay down rules for the accomplishment of this object. The chief of 


* The ffimdfayan DUfricte of Ldhoul and by Captain A.F. P. Haroourt, Bengal 
6tafr Corps, Assismt Commissionor, PanjAb. Describing these temples, the author says, 
effiraes of serpents are profusely cat either in wood along the lintels of the doorways or iron 

oasw of the same being screwed into the woodwork of the door-posts.” 
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ihead is subjoctiu? the body to sufferings and privations of all kinds and with- 
drawing from all worldly concerns. The pious should consciously neither 
molest nor destroy any living being, lest it should oontmn the spirit of one 
whom the living would have been the least inclined to injure, if, like himself, 
ho had been alive. One’s future state of being depends entirely on the 
good or bad deeds of the present life. It is related that a Brahmin once 
seeing a beautiful cat in the lap of an English lady during her even- 
ing drive, vstood amazed by the roadside, exclaiming, Groat is Rami# 
This creature must surely have done good deeds in a former state of 
existence that it should now enjoy the good luck of occupying the lap 
of a Faringan (English lady).” 

The system of caste has taken such deep root in the social institutions 
of the Hindus that it now forms the vital part, the very mainstay, of their 
religion. Religious ceremonies have been associated with almost every civil 
transaction, and an order of priesthood merging into hereditary sacerdotal- 
ism has been established. This may be called modern Hinduism, as 
distinguished from that of the age of the Yedas. The spiritual power 
gradually lifted its head and the secular power collapsed. The Brahmins 
worked on the imaginations and fears of the people so well that, from 
being active and useful members of society, from being counsellors, magis- 
trates and military commanders, they became an indolent, covetous and 
superstitious set of people. Like so many tax-gatherars they expect the accus- 
tomed fee on ceremonies which have become as numerous as themselves. 
The occasions are not few on which they must be feasted. Should a man 
die, bedsteads, horses, dresses, utensils and other articles of use in daily 
life must be given to the Brahmins, for without these the deceased would 
be inconvenienced in the next world. With the bedstead must be given a 
pillow, blanket and other necessaries, for whatever is given to tho Brah- 
min in this world is used by the dead in his future life. He there sleeps 
a good sleep on the bedstead, rides on the horse and wears all the gar- 
ments that are here given to Brahmins. The Brahmin is no more than 
a custodian, an instrument through whom your articles are safely trans- 
mitted to your friend or relative in the world unseen. The more you 
comfort the Brahmin here, the more will your friend be comforted in 
the next world. Thus do the Brahmins live on the community as jarivi- 
loged pensioners. H<* who breaks his word with a Brahmin, or inflicts 
any injury on him, will, after death, be born again in the form of a devil 
living in a thick forest, doomed to lament for ever and suffer extreme dis- 
tress It is related that a monkey, seeing a fox devouring carrion, was seized 
with compassion for her, and exclaimed : “ Dear sister, — I pity you in your 
miserable condition. You have to feed yourself on such abominations. 
You must surely have committed the most heinous crimes in your 
former life.” ” Alas 1 ” cried the poor fox, shedding iea^, “ my dear 
brother, I was once a man. Having made a promise to a Brahmin, I had 
the misfortune not to fultil it. This is the punishment I am undergoing 
for that offence. I am compelled to live this life until my former sins are 
atoned for.” From the moment of birth until -the time the soul leaves 
its earthly tenement, no subject engrosses the attention of the pious more 
than the sacred Brahmin. The dust of their feet is a cure for diseases, 
a charm against evil spirits, an antidote to counteract evil. In their 
pleasure is the pleasure of the gods, in their wrath is the wrath of heaven. 
They are the “ mouth of the gods.” 

Nor have the Mahomedans in India been able to exclude the effectfii 
of the casto system from their community, for, while in Turkey, Arabia 
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and E^ypt Hahomedans eat and drink with Christians, the Indian KpaaU 
man would neither dine with a Christian nor eat food prepared by him. 
The Mahomedans of India, as far as the common people are concerned, are 
an exclusive community, l^spectable tribes marry only in their own class, 
and are much restricted as to giving their daughters in marriage to persons 
of an inferior tribe or caste, or receiving daughters of such families. In 
Mahomedan countries other than India such distinctions are unknown. 
The habit of ages has made caste prejudice inherent in the •people. It 
has, as it were, become their common law. Buddhism, which professes a 
common brotherhood among mankind, waged a war of centuries against 
caste, but was not accepted by the people, who relapsed into caste. In 
Ceylon, where the faith of Buddha has survived, caste is found side by 
side with it. The great Nan4k preached social equality of all races and 
tried to unite all creeds by one common tie, but his followers, after strug- 
gling for years to establish the doctrines of their leader, have now suiTOunded 
themselves with a fence of caste more or less impassable. 

The casto system is only technically bad. It may be said to be morally 
bad if it created hatred and abhorrence of one another among people, from 
pride or an affectation of superioritv. But, generally speaking, it has not 
that effect in India. It is to the Hindus simply what in Western countries 
are the social ties and restrictions observed by people who enjoy the benefit 
of a superior education.. The distinction observed by the ancient Homans 
between patrician and plebeian was essentially a caste distinction. The 
hereditary distribution of employments among the ancient Egyptians bore 
a close analogy to caste. What, however, in India is known as the casto 
system is rather an unwritten law of nations by which they bind them- 
selves to one another in matters social and religious. Everybody in Europe, 
everybody in Arabia and Persia sets up his separate table. Persons of a 
certain standing in society ordinarily marry only among people of position 
equal to their own. They shrink from the idea of forming alliances, or 
even of mixing, with people of inferior social status to themselves, lest their 
dignity, or their influence, should decline, or be lost. This is virtually the 
observance of a custom analogous to the caste system of India, with only 
this difference that the Hindus have carried their system too far; they 
have made it too rigid. Caste, then, properly speaking, is not peculiar 
to India. • 

The Government of India, which tolerates all religions, has not inter- 
fered with the caste system of the country. Yet, so far as its own action 
is concerned, it has wisely ignored casto. The streets of a town are open 
equally to Brahmins, Saiyads, chamdra and sweepers. Education in schools 
is given equally to the sons of princes and of banida, of nawabs and of dhobia. 
All sit on the same bench, or the same floor, and are instructed by the same 
tutor. In jails, as in hospitals, all are treated alike. No preference is 
given to the people of one class over those of another. State appoint- 
ments are open to all. The son of a shopkeeper or of an oilman, if he 
possesses the necessary qualificatious, is as eligible to fill the highest 
appointment open tb a native as is the sou of a nawab or a prince. 
Certain sections of the community have already planted their foot on the 
social ladder. As education spreads, as people appreciate the system of a 
free, enligntened and impartial Government more thoroughly, the rigid 
distinctions of caste will be quietly, calmly and imperceptibly removed, al- 
though, as Idng as the sun shines on the soil of India, as long as the cultiva- 
tor ploughs his land, as long as the flower imparts its sweet odour to the 
garden, so long will the caste system remain in India. It is the sacred 
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pl«K%e given by the memben of the gr&aJb Indian natim to one aaether. 
It ia the backbone of Indian society. It is the great inheritance beqneatiked 
to them by their foreiathers. It is foanded on the law of nature, t\te kvT 
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** Every bird takes wing with one of its own speoies ; 

Pigeons keep with pigeons^ liawks with hawks.” 

Some of the changes that have taken place among the Hindus of the 
present day are remarkable. The old Hindu dress is changed. It is now worn 
only by the Brahmins. Under the civilization of the ancient Hihdus, women 
enjoyed full liberty. They were not condemned to live in peclusion, nor were 
they treated as inferiors. A woman was poetically called “ the light of the 
house.” Woman were not bought with money, as wero Egyptian and Chinese 
women, but thoy wero treated on terms of equality with men. “ Where the 
females are honoured,” said the ancient Hindu sages. there the deities are 
pleased ; but when they are dishonourod, then all religious rites become use- 
less.” luflaonced by the Mahomedan custom, Hindu women in many families 
are not allowed to appear in public; though the Tpuarda custom among them 
has never been very rigidly observed. The marriage of widows was not prohib- 
ited. The king was the guardian of all widows and unmarried women. A 
woman was the sole owner of property brought by her to her husband s house; 
and it was inherited by her daughter. She could dispose of it at her pleasure 
without any restriction. Hindu®, in ancient times, never lent money for 
gain. The taking of interest now forms the principal part of Hindu money 
transactions. Following the Mahomedan custom, the rule of monogamy 
has been relaxed among the wealthier Hindus. 

As an indispensable duty, a Hindu must wash before meals. For the 
purpose of ablutions a running stream is preferred to standing water. 
Men and women go to the riverside to bathe early in the morning, and 
on their return bring a brazen vessel filled with water, the use of which 
«it homo is conshlered most auspicious. If through old age, infirmity or 
sickness, a man cannot go to a stream to bathe, he must peiform the neces^f 
sary ablutions at home. Hindus repeat their prayers with their faces turned 
towards the east. I'heir mythology, side by side with the Egyptians, is the 
oldest ill the world, and it reaches the profoiindest depths in its efforts to 
sound the mysteries of the universe. In its purity it breathes a spirit of sub- 
lime devotion and adoration to one immortal spirit, it inculcates benevolence 
to mankind, gentleness to all living creatures, and a spirit of self-denial and 
indifference to this transient world. Some passages in Iho Code of Manii, 
giving a description of mortal beings, of the woes and sorrows of this world, 
and of the happiness of the world to come, are of singular beauty, and I quote 
them here from the excellent work of Sir William Jones Speaking of the 
present state of being, the writer says : — 

"A mansion with bones for its rafters and beams; with nerves and tendons for 
cords ; with mus<*les and blood for mortar ; with skin for its outwanl covering ; filled 
with no sweet perfume, but loaded with excrements ; 

** A mansion inhabited by age and sorrow, the seat of malady, harassed with pains, 
haunted with the quality of darkness, and incapable of standing long; such a 
mansiou of the vital soul let the occupier always cheerfully quit ; , 

“ As a tree leaves the bank of a river, or as a bird leaves tlie branch of a tree, thus 
he who leaves hib body is delivered fiom the ravening shark of the world," 
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On the same subject the wiiter ae7« :**** • ^ 

*Givmi^iio pain to any creature, let htan collect virtue by degrees for the sake of 
adquiriiaig a compamou to the next world, as the white-ant by degrees builds his nest. 

For in his passage to the next world neither his lather, nor his mother, nor his 
wife, nor his son, nor his kinsmen will remain m his company , his virtue alone will 
adhere to him. 

Single 18 each man born, single he dies ; single he receives the reward of his good, and 
single the punishment of his evil deeds. 

^ When he leaves his corpse, like a log or a lump of clay on the grouwi, his kins- 
men retire with averted faces, but his virtue accomfiaiiies his soul 

“ Continually, therefore, by degrees, let him collect virtue for the sake of securing 
an insepaiable companion , since with virtue for his guide he will traverse a gloom, 
liowever hard to be traversed ^ ” 

The following passage illustrates the nature of asceticism 

** Restrain, O Ignorant man, thy desire of wealth, and become a hatei of it in body, 
understanding and mind ; let the iiches thou posse-^sest be actpiiied by thine own 
good actions ; with thdiEfe gratify thy soul 

“The boy so long delights m his play, the youth so long pursues his beloved, the 
old so long brood over melancholy thoughts, that no man uu dilates pn the Supreme 
Being 

“ Who is thy wife, and who thy son ^ How great and v oivlerful is tins world ; 
whose thou art and whence thou earnest, meditate on this, my brother, and again on 
this. 

“ As a drop of water moves on the leaf of the lotus, thus, or more slippery, is human 
life ^ The company of the viituous endures here but for a moment, — that is the vehicle 
to boai thee over the 1 ind ana ocean. 

“ To dwell in the mansion of gods, at the foot of a tree, to ha% e the ground for a 
bed and a hide for vestuie , to renounce all tics of family or connections , who would not 
receive delight from this dtvout abhorieiice of the world ^ 

‘‘Day and night, evening and luoiu, winter and spring depart and return. Time 
sports, age passes on, desire and the wind continue uiiicstrained 

“When the body is tottering, the held gray aud the mouth toothless; when the 
smooth stick trembles in the hand wIik h it supports, yet the vessel of covetousness re- 
mains uncmptied ” 

A Hindu becomes unclean on the birth in his house of a child in the uncioaunoM 
direct line, or on the death of a person related to him The touch of a 
dead body also causes uncloaiiness, and a man is considered to a certain 
extent impure while on a bed of sickness. As soon as he bathes and shaves, 
he becomes clean. While he lemains impure, he is interdicted from per- 
formmg any religious ceremony, and is forbidden to shave his head or cut his 
nails. A man who kills a cow, even by accident, commits a great crime, 
and forthwith becomes unclean, and he cannot be purified without going to 
the Gauges, aud pei forming there certain ceremonies. While on the way 
to the sacred rivet, he must cirry with him a stuk, with the tail of a cow 
fastened to it, as a maik that nobody is to touch him In the K 61 ii hills, 
if a cow dies while fastened to anything, the peison who tied her up 
becomes unclean, aud nobody will eat at his hands until he is puiified. 

Cleaning the teeth is forbidden on the anniversary of the death of a father 

or mother The teeth are cleaned with a small piece of newly-cut green cio-ining the tocth 

wood, called ddfAn, and the following prayer is said at the time * — God 

of the forests, I have Qiit from your branches a bit of wood to clean my 

teeth with. Grant to me, *by this act which I am about to do, a long life, 

strength, honour and intelligence ; and bestow upon me many cows, much 

riches, prudence, judgment, memory and power’* 

Ghosts, spirits and fairies are held in tho utmost dread by women and Tlulicf 111 gluKtth aiiil 
children. Scavengers are believed to become ghosts after death, and the 
cl^iet agents in producing fever and other diseases. The effect of a male- 
volent snirit is removed by the charm of a faquir or a bhagat, and divina- 
tion ana exorcism have become professions with both mjn aud Avomeu in 
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tox0B wd villages.^ Amulets are worn by women and children as a piotec- 
ti5n against the evil eye, and a tiger’s claw and a shell fastened to a string 
and worn on the breast or neck is a sure remedy for counteracting a covetous 
or evil look. Iron possesses the quality of frustrating the evil eye in a pre- 
eminent degree, ana garlands of siras and mango leaves are also powerful protec- 
tivos when fastened over gateways and arches. Oa the birth of a male child 
various ceremonies are obserired to ensure his long life and immunity from 
smalUpox and evil spirits. Charms are fixed to the wall and fires burnt 
night and day to prevent the approach of evil spirits. 

Feasts and festivals are, for the most part, rigidly observed. At the 
Diwdll festival there is not a shop or a house that is not cleaned, fresh 
plastered and lit up with lamps. It is on that night that the souls of 
ancestors are supposed to visit their living relations, and no pains are spared 
by the latter to comfort them. The god Krishna, the celebrated cowherd 
and piper, is worshipped on that night with a variety of ceremonies. 


CHAPTER VIL 

BUDDHISM IN THE PANJAB. 

W HEN the original purity and simplicity of the Hindu religion had become 
debased by the introduction of idolatry; when the worship before 
rendered to one Supreme Being, the Creator of the Universe, had been 
extended to terrestrial gods ; when tho infiucnce of the Brahmins and the 
caste system were supreme, there arose a reformer, whose object was to 
emancipate the people fiom their errors and prejudices and awaken them 
to a sense of their responsibility and duty to God and man. This was 
Buddha, the celebrated sage and hermit prince, whoso rohgiou has been 
accepted by nearly half the human race. His original name was Sidhartha, 
and he was the son of Suddhodana, who reigned over Kapilavastu, the 
capital of a kingdom of the same name, at the foot of the rNep^l 
mountains He was born in the year 622 B c , and belonged to tho family 
of the Sakias. He received his education from Brahmin tutors, but from 
his boyhood he was given to contemplation, and his father, wishing to 
draw him to a more active life, married him at the age of sixteen to Oopa, 
an accomplished princess. Besides her, the prince had two other wives and 
a number of concubines, with whom he lived a life of luxury and pleasure 
in his palaces. But he continued to be of a reflective turn of mind, and 
would say to himself : Life is like tho spark produced by the friction of 
wood ; it is lighted and is extinguished,” and he would discourse of the 
instability of life and the deliverance of the soul. In this manner he lived 
till hi| twenty-ninth year, when one day, while driving out, he saw a decrepit, 
old man, with bald head and trembling limbs, covered with incurable sores, 
and again a corpse on a bier with the friends of the deceased weeping 
round it. What profit, ho asked himself, could there be in youth, which 
was subject to so many diseases, to age and to death? Woe to this life of 
misery and sorrow, a life which is but the sport of a dream and the sound 
of a lyre ! Woe to the earth, which is a vale of misery, aud^to the world, 
which is full of pain ! Sidhartha then resolved to retire from the world, 
aud, leaving his palace, his wives and children (among whom Was a son 
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jnst bora to faiiti\ bo eecaped by night, eluding the guards mho had been 
f>latied by his &ther to watch him. He subjected himself to the sparest 
penancejli, enduring hunger, thirst, heat, cold and storms ; but, having failed, 
after six years of contmual mortification and austerities, to the 

truth, he gave himself up to meditation, and at last conceived that he bad 
arrived at the knowledge necessaiy to enable a man to disregard the evils 
that fields is heir to. In this knowledge were included four sublime truths ; 
pain ; the creation of the pain ; freedom from pain ; and th^means of its 
annihilation, which is the attainment of eternal bliss. All livmg creatures, 
he maintained, were without exception subject to torments and pain. Their 
knowledge of the existence of evil leads to their striving to liberate them- 
selves from it. He called himself Buddha, the enlightened/' and preached 
the doctrines of his religion to his fellow-creatures. He commenced his 
public ministry at the age of thirty-six. He used to dress in dingy yellow 
robes, and, with his head shaved, and a bowl in his hand, like raul, the 
great Christian missionary, who traversed the whole length of the Roman 
fimpire, he travelled about for forty-four years, visiting distant parts of the 
country and converting peoples and princes. Tiie princi][^al scenes of his 
life, Ajuddhia, Q^ya and Rajgarh, arc now places of pilgrimage and the 
favourite resorts of the followers of his creed. He spent his last night in 
preaching, and after bidding farewell to his pupils, sank into meditation, 
and died calmly, at the advanced age of eighty, in a grove and under the 
shadow of a s41 tree, where a bed had been prepared for him by his faithful 
disciple Ananda. His last words were, “Nothing continues,” indicating 
plainly that beyond death there is nothing but extinction and absorption 
into the Divine Being. His ashes were buried in Kasia, in the Gorakhpur 
District, amid a great concourse of mourners, 

Buddha did away with the ceremonies of the Hindus, set aside the 
Brahmin priesthood, abolished sacrifices and dethroned the gods of the Indians. 
He condemned. the desires of the flesh and recommended self-torture, with 
a view to bringing the body into subjection to the spirit. His lifedong 
object was universal propagaudism and the reduction of mankind to a state 
of spiritual thraldom. His religion spread over the whole of India, but, after 
a hard contest for fifteen hundred years, it finally gave way to Brahminism, 
which has outlived its formidable rival. In the abstract, it was atheism, 
coupled wit}i a system of rigid self-mortifications and penances ; it shunned 
the very idea of a future state and declared annihilation, or nothingness 
(nii^dnd), to be the end of present existence. A religion so barren in its 
results proved distasteful to the lively and imaginative people of India, and 
was discarded by them. Atheism never was, and never will be, a religion. 
Yet we find that, banished from its native home, Buddhism, as a religion, 
has won greater triumphs in its exile, spreading over the whole of further 
Asia, including Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Japan, China, Cochin China, Mongolia, 
Manehuria, Thibet and the Eastern Archipelago. It has left a voluminous 
literature in Sanskrit, Chinese, Pali and other languages. 

Several Chinese pilgrims toiled through Central Asia into India, to visit 
.tibe birthplace of .their religion. The first of these was Fa-Hian who 
enteredi the Paujab froih Afghanistfin, in 399 ad. He found Buddhist 
monks and temples side by side with Hindu temples. Hieuan Tsiang, 
nether Chinese pilgrim, visited the Panj&b, by the Central Asian route, in 
the frxet ]|ialf of the seventh century. He found Buddhist monasteries and 
monks B^^red over the country. In K&shmir, the king and the people 
^werwall orthodox Buddhists, and the kingdom of Afghanistan was ruled 
by a Buddhist king. The monuments of Aaoka and Kanishkha, the two 
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K t Buddhist kings, vrere to be seen on the Fanjib frontier. He spent 
lihen montfas in the ancient town of Chinapati, ten nales^ according to 
General CunninctianB, west of the Biis, where Kanishka, the royat founder 
of Northern Buddhism, had kept his Chinese hostages. The pilgrim, who 
has left a full and interesting record of his travels, traversed the Panjab and 
reached the mouths of the Ganges, He met with both Hindu and Buddhist 
temples, but subsequently Hindu revivals, headed by various reformers, re- 
sulted in the gradual overthrow of Buddhism and its final extinction, 
between 70D and 900 A. D. 

In Spiti, in the K^ngra District, the only religion at the present day 
is Buddhism. In Lihoul the religion is essentially Buddhism, and Buddhist 
monasteries arc maintained. In the higher parts of Pangi, in Chamba, the 
L6md>nism of Thibet prevails. In the valleys of BhagA and Chandra 
Buddhism is the dominant faith. Except in these hill territories, Buddhism 
is a defunct religion in the PanjAb. 

Buddhism attained its greatest extent and influence in India under the 
benevolent reign of Asoka, or Priyadasi, grandson of Cliandragupta, who 
ascended the thtone of Magadha in 275 B c. His kingdom extended from the 
mouth of the Ganges on the cast to the Indus on the west. He was a man 
of singular ability, and possessed great powers of observation. Renouncing 
the Hindu faith, he became a convert to Buddhism, and by his zeal extended 
the doctrines of his new faith by sending political missions to China, Thibet, 
Burma, Siam, Ceylon, Cambodia and Java. He 'maintained friendly re- 
lations with the sovereigns of Greece, Syria and Egypt, and ititroduced 
the useful sciences and arts of those countries into his own. He had a 
great taste for architecture and sculpture and his monumental remains, rock 
and cave temples, monasteries and pillars, to this day bear testimony 
to the excellenco of his character, his public spirit and wisdom, and are the 
admiration alike of linguists, palfleographists and historians, to whom they 
unfold forgotten chapters of history. They are scattered .from the Bay of 
Bengal and the southern slopes of the Vindhia n^ountains to the Khaibar 
Pass, beyond the Indus., One of these is the rock of Kapfirdagarhi in 
Eusafzai, forty miles from PeshAwar, discovered by General Court, the 
inscriptions on which were deciphered by the traveller Masson, about fifty 
years ago. The groat Asoka tolerated Hinduism and preached peace and 
fellowship among men. His inscriptions, which are more interesting than 
those of Darius, the son of Hystaspea, inculcate* maxims of moral excellence 
and self-denial and afford indubitable proof of the noble soul of their author. 
One of them runs aa follows: — “For those who differ from him in creed, that 
they, following his example, may with him attain eternal salvation.’’ 
Another contains the following ordinance : — He desires that all unbelievers 
may everywhere dwell (unmolested) as they al&o wish for moral restraint 
and purity of disposition. For^en are of various constitutions and desires.*’ ♦ 


JAINISM IN THE PANJAB. 

Jainism is, properly speaking, a compromise between Hinduism and 
Buddhism, for while, on the one battd, it condemns sacrifices, denies the 
divine origin of the Vedjw, rejects the Hindu doctrine of immunity from 
punishment tlirough almsgiving and the invocation of gods, and attaches 
no importance to the rites observed for the repose of the spirits of the dead, 
it, on the other hand, recognises the priestly institutions of the Brahmins, 

* Pillar edict, vi, and Rock edict, vii, in the work of General Alexander Cunningham, 
called the Cotpiih Tma ipiionam ludicantm, vol. i. 
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ftdbsrss rigidly to tho Hindu system of caste, so repugnant to Budcyiists, 
and has rules connected with purification, weddings, death, initeritancc, the 
worship hf gods, closely analogous to those of the Hindus. Tho Jains 
revere the cow, keep fasts and consider the killing of any living creature 
an unpardonable sin. The Jains in the Panjfib belong to the Vaaaya, or 
mercantile class, and are generally educated. They are divided into two 
sects, tho Sardogis and Asivals. The great mass of the Jain population 
is to be found in tho eastern districts of Delhi, Bohtak and Hissy^r. 


CnAPTEH VIII. 


INVASION OF THE PANJAB BY OSIRIS, KING OF EGYPT. 

T he ancient Hindus called Egypt Misrasthan,* from its being first inhabit- 
ed by Misrairn, the sou of Ham. This is the appellation given to it 
in Scripture, and the name Misra is preserved to this day at Cairo, 
the capital of tho country, which surpasses all the kingdoms of Asia in 
antiquity. Mones, its earliest ruler, was regarded as the first sovereign 
of the human race ; and the credit of having been tho ilrst invader of India 
is also given to one Of its cat Host kings. The name of this monaich vvas 
Osiris, who was considered by the wi iters of antiquity to be the original 
Dionysius, or Bacchus. His genealogy is lost in fable ; but ho is acknow- 
ledged to have flourished at a period long before the Greeks emerged fiom 
barbarism, and is praised not only ms a great warrior, but as a zealous promo- 
ter of the useful aits. Accounts of his memorable expedition to India have 
been given by Herodotus, Diodorus, Siculus and Strabo, who had all visited 
Egypt, and derived their information from its priests, as well as from Plutarch. 
The tradition is that, after founding the city of Thebes and conferring on the 
Egyptians the blessings of civilization and the useful sciences, he directed 
his attention to the conquest of the East. He is said to have been accom- 
panied in his expedition by his mail-clad sons, Anulus and Macedo, and to 
have had in his train Apollo and Pan,-f’ Triptolcmus, skilled in husbandry, 
Maro, a plairter of vines, and the Muses skilled in music. He conquered 
Ethiopia and Arabia, in which countiies he instituted various measures of 
reform, among others the construction, in the former, of vast embankments 
which prevented the overflow of the Nile and savci^tho fluiTounding country 
from desolation. Having completed his conquests in those regions, he 
marched at the head of his forces in the direction of India, and entered 
the PanjAbJ by the Persian frontier. According to the writers already 

* " »"■ * ■ * 

* in Shdstri, means a place* Ttma* the wmcl Misiasthdn bit^mheH the ** place of 

Misrairn.” Misr, a Hebrew word, '* lartre city.” In tho Purauas the names ot 

towns invariably end in ^fhtUn^ whl<^ is tantmount to the modern pura or vur. Thus, Mecca, 
in Arabia, is called Mochoasthdii, from 1% kefng^the place of Mocbhiswara, an ancient 
deity, and Bactria, the modern Bajkli, VarnistliiJik 
T They subscgneutly came to be worshipped C^^Cds. 

j: The Greek wiiteiB do not cx])ressly inontion tlto Indus as the ir^ion invaded by the 
Egyptian king; but, fiom the facts that he entered India by the Peisiaii route, tliat ho lii^t 
crossed the mountains, and that he visited the vino grpves, it is nutural to conclude that the 
regions of the Indus wore the chief scone of his expl<iltB. Again, the Greeks tell uh that he 
pushed his conquests as far as the source of tho Ganges* Others say that he was ^oi»ped in 
his career only* by the boundinir ocean. This also pointy to the noith as the gateway whc*net‘ 
he macle Ins descent into the fertile plains of bho Paidiib. The Anne, the cultivation of which 
iv attributed with so much emphasis to fMonysius, is unquestionably tlie inoduct ot Kabul and 
other HimAlayan tegions noith-west of the Pan,iAb. 
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mentioned, he found the Indians leading a primitive, pastoral life, wandering 
in the plains and mountains, unacquainted with tillage and unaccustomed 
to the art of war. The Indians assembled in immense numbenli from all 
quarters, to defend their country, and with their rude weapons opposed the 
progress of the invading army. Among the attendants at the court of 
Dionysius were a number of female devotees, who acted as priestesses. 
These, under the impulse of inspiration and divine phrensy, made the plains 
resound w^th the acclamation, “ lo ! Bacche, lo ! Triiunphe.” They, as 
well as the soldiers of the army, were furnished with lances and spears. 
The Indians offered but a feeble resistance, and their ranks being soon 
broken, the plains of the Panjib fell, for the first time, into the possession 
of a foreign conqueror. . The invader pushed his conquests to the mouth of 
the Ganges and, after a three years’ stay in India, returned to his native 
land.* He is said to have erected pillars to commemorate his v^tory, and to 
have left monuments descriptive of his triumphs ; but these have not sur- 
vived the wreck of time. 

I have already said that, when Dionysius entered India, he found the 
people in a sthte of ignorance and barbarism. He taught them the art 
of cultivating the ground and the worship of the Gods. For the blessings 
he conferred on the people of India he obtained immortal honour in that 
country and was worshipped as a god Cities were founded in his name, 
and Megasthencs tells us that places were pointed out to him in the country 
which this benefactor of the human race had visited.* Plutarch, in his treatise 
on Isis and Osiris, informs us that, to conimeinoratc the far-famed expedition 
of Dionysius to India, those games were established which in Egypt were 
called Pamylia, in Greece Dionysia and in Rome Bacchanalia. His work 
establishes beyond dispute that the Egyptian Isis and Osiris arc the Isu 
and Iswilra of the Hindus. His worship has spread extensively and his 
festivals are celebrated with music and song. 


INVASION OF THE PANJAB BY SEMIRAMIS, QUEEN OF 

ASSYR lA. 
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When the ancient empire of Babylonia was absorbed in that of Assj^ia, 
Ninus, the founder of Nineveh, is recorded to have become its first sovereign. 
On his death, about the ninth century B. c., Soniiramis, his queen, 
succeeded to the vast monarchy which his valour had acquired. Siic was 
endowed with martial talents as well as great beauty. Impelled by ambi- 
tion and tempted by the immense riches of India, by the unrivalled beauty of 
its scenery and the luxurious fertility of its soil, she undertook her celebrated 
expedition to this country, an expedition which, from the exaggerated 
nature of the accounts that have been given of it by historians, is regarded 
as romantic and fabulous. Yet, according to Diodorus, the particulars of 
this great enterprise were extracted by Gtesias from the archives of 
Babylon. Moreover, the various forms in which it has been narrated by 
classical writers, and the great fame which, from a remote antiquit}% has 
attached to it, when put to the test of recent investigations, bear unequivocal 
testimony to the fact that the expedition was really undertaken. Semiramis is 
believed to be the Sami Rama of the Hindu Pur&nas and is worshipped by the 
Hindus as u deity. Her favourite dwelling is the sacred eoma tree, round 
whose fires the Devatas exult She is described as having made her first ap- 
pearance at Aschalausth&n in Syria. The classical writers of the East repre- 
sent her as having been fed by doves in a desert and having departed from the 
earth in the form of a dove. According to the Purauas, the dove itself 
was a manifestation of Sami Rimil. The dove is an emblem of Assyria iu 
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the warlike^ insigaia ; it is equally the emblem of the goddess of peace and 
prosperity in India, under tue altered name of M^hi Bh4gtf,' or the pros- 
perous goddess. The festival of Semiramia is still held in India about 
the month of October, when lamps are lighted under the soma tree, and an 
offering of rice, flowers and liquor is made. Songs in praise of the deity are 
sung, and she and her favourite residence, the tree, are worshipped. 

About the time when Sami Bdma flourished in Assyria, there ruled in 
India a king of great piety named Virascna. He visited Mochoasth^n 
(Mecca) to pay his benedictions to Mosch-Isvvara, otherwise known as Matha- 
dena, and after a long series of ardent devotions {uqra iapaaia) the deity 
was pleased to make him king over Sthavaras, or the immoveable part of 
the universe. He was hence called Sthavarpati (the Staurabates of the 
Greeks) and4ie had under his jurisdiction the hills, the earth, trees, plants and 
grass. His kingdom lay near the sea, apparently the regions of the Indus. 
Being incensed at an insult offered to his authority by Sami Bdmd, queen 
of Yahnisthdn, Sthavarpati invaded her country with a Ifirge army and 
routed the Bactrian foices. The proud Assyrian queen was humbled 
and paid her homage to the mighty king of India by acknowledging him 
as the son of Mahadeva. 

The above legend, given in the Shastras, is wrapped in fiction, yet, when 
compared with the Greek accounts, it is found to be based on historic truth, 
with only this difference that, whereas by the accounts of the Western 
writers, the queen of Assyria is represented as having invaded India, the 
Indians make the king of India the aggressor. As to the names of the 
kingdoms concerned 1 he contending parties, the scene and the result of 
the contest, both accounts are in peifect accord 

From the accounts of this expedition, as given by the classical writers, 
it does not appear that the Assyrians penetrated far beyond the western 
frontier of the Panjib. The piincipal scene of their memorable exploit was 
the region bordering on the Indus. Having extended her dominions 
widely over Wofetorn Asia, their groat queen, Seiniramis, determined on 
the conquest of India, renowned, even in those early times, for its great 
wealth and populousncss. The great obstacles to the execution ot her 
ambitious desigu were, it is said, chiefly two, the presence of a wide and 
turbukiit stream on the north-west of India, which formed a barrier on 
its frontier, on that side, and the superiority of the Indians in possessing 
war elephants, which, by their unwieldy forms and the vastness of their 
strength, spread terror and consternation in the battle-field. To overcome 
these difficulties she employed the whole resources of her mighty empire. 
She caused a large number of counterfeit elephants to be constructed out 
of the hides of beasts, which were stuffed so as to represent those animals, 
the motive power introduced in them being camels. Naval architects 
from Phoenicia, Cyprus and other maritime districts bordering on the 
Assyrian dominions, wero, at the same time, employed in Bactria to 
construct vessels suited for the navigation of the Indus, and the whole 
forest was cut down to facilitate the project. It took three years to complete 
these mighty preparations) and the enormous structures fabricated were 
conveyed from Bactria overland. The Assyrian army, consisting of the 
bravest and most experienced soldiers, accompanied by maritime adven- 
turers, marched to the frontier of India headed by the queen herself and 
her famous general, Dercetasus. 

• Staurabates, the Indian monarch, who claimed descent from the Surdj- 
baus, or race of the sun, with a numerous army and a mighty host of elephants, 
advanced to meet the invader. He also launched on the Indus a large number 
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of boats, made of the bamboo canes so abundant on the marshy banks of that 
river. The superior naval arrangements of the Phoenicians, combiAed with 
their skill in navigating the fleet, enabled them to inflict a terrible defeat on 
the Indians. More than a thousand boats belonging to them were sunk, 
and immense numbers of them were taken prisoners. The Indian king 
nevertheless succeeded in rallying his forces and retired to some distance from 
the river. 

Elated with this success, Semiramis ordered a great bridge to be con- 
structed over the Indus, by means of which she crossed that rapid stream. 
A guard of sixty thousand men was appointed to defend the bridge. 
The counterfeit elephants were arranged in the van of the battle, and 
the sight of them took the Indians by surprise. But their astonishment 
was soon changed into contempt, when they were told by deserters from the 
Assyrian army that the objects of their wonder were only fabrications of 
the inventive genius of the Assyrian queen. The Indian king moved 
forward with resolution, and a sanguinary fight ensued, in which the Assy- 
rians were complotely routed, their sham elephants wei e trampled upon by 
the enraged living elephants of the Indian army, and a great number of 
their fighting men were slain on the battle-field. Semiramis is described as 
having fought with the heroism which characterized all the actions of her 
life. Dressed in military attire, she animated her troops by her example, as 
well as bv her voice. She was conspicuous in every stage of the battle ; and 
is said to Iiavc ultimately engaged in a hand-to-hand encounter with her 
royal male foe, who twice wounded her, once with an arrow tliat pierced her 
delicate arm, and the second time with a javelin that struck her in the 
shoulder. Wounded in body and afflicted in mind, the Queen eflfocted her 
retreat to her native land, though not without considerable loss to the 
remnants of her army, thousands of whom found a watery grave in recross- 
ing the river, while thousands were cut dowu by the pursuing Indians. 
Some say that Semiramis herself perished in the fight, but certain it is that 
the Assyrians, after sutferihg this disaster, thought no more of the conquest 
of India. 


INVASION OF THE PANJAB BY SESOSTRIS, KING OF EGYPT. 

According to Eusebius,* the Cirsarean, acknowledged to be the father 
of ecclesiastical history, Scsostris flourished on the throne of Egypt in the 
eighteenth century before the Christian era. He was a powcrlul king both 
by laud and sea, who greatly extended the bounds of his empire and 
enriched Egypt with many noble edifices and wise institutions. Having 
overrun tho whole province of Asia and the spacious provinces of higher 
Asia, and having passed the eternal snows of the Caucasus and penetrated 
the wild dcscits of Scythia and Thrace, this gr#=»at legislator, warrior and 
conqueror, bent his attention towards the conquest of India. He is describ- 
ed having led his army, by the usual route, into Northern India, or the 
Panjab, and, continuing thence his progress eastward, he extended his sway 
as far as the Gauges. There, according to Diodorus and the geographer, 
Dionysius, he erected pillars, descriptive of his conquest and glory, and 
inscribed with symbols indicative of the attitude displayed by the conquered 
people in defending their country. In every other country the conqueror 
is said to have erected similar pillars, some of which survived to the time of 
Heiodotus, w'ho saw them in Palestine, while others were seen By Strabo in 


*^1 ill Pjilestiiic alwut *264 A i>. He took the Burnatne of Painphili from his 
tnciid 1 aiii})luhus. BibIiod ot C <« to Hhoni ho inntih a^tfiehofl 
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JSthiopia aud Arabia. In every city of hk vast empire he built and Hedi- 
cated teofples to the special deity of the place. 

Discoursing on the subject of the Indian zodiac. Sir William Jones 
informs us, in the AsiatiG Researches, that ** the practice of observing the 
stars began, with the rudiments of civil society, in the country of those 
whom we call Chaldseans, from which it was propagated into Egypt; Indiii, 

Greece, Italy and Scandinavia before the reign of Sacya (idontitied with 
Sesostris), who, by conquest, spread a new system of religion and philosophy 
from the Nile to the Ganges.” The system referred to by Sir William was 
essentially that materialism which, twelve hundred years after, was propagat- 
ed in India by Buddha and his followers. 

IRRUFKONS INTO THE PANJAB OF THE ANCIENT SCTTIHIANS, 

OR TARTARS. 

According to Abul Ghazi, the authentic historian of the Tartars, quoted 
by Sir William Jones, the history of that nation begins with Oghaz, as 
that of the Hindus begins with Ram4 Ho was contemporary with Caiumcras, 
the first regular king of Persia, of the Pashadadian family, being the grandson 
of Moglial, or Mungal Khan, the direct descendant of Japhet.* This hero 
and patriai’ch of th^ Scythians is described as having lived to a great age 
aud employed his early years in re-establishing the religion of Japhet in 
the kingdoms of Thibet, Taugat aud Kitay. Ho afterwards made war on 
Persia, during tlie minority of Hushang, grandson of Oaiumeras, and be- 
sieged aud conquered Khorasan. He next carried his arms into the 
provinces of Irak, A/arbajan and Armenia, which he rendered tiibutaiy. 

He then advanced to Kabul aud Ghazni and reduced Northern India, includ-^ lie COIU11K1S Noi 

ing Kdbhmir. Jagma, the ruler ot Kashmir, and descendant of an ancient 

race of Hindu kings, offered a stout resistance, but the determined 

valour of Oghaz surmounted every obstacle, and, after a severe struggle of 

a year, Kashmir was reduced, Jagma was massacred, and a considerable 

number of the inhabitants of Kashmir were put to the sword. 

After achieving these brilliant victories, Oghaz returned to his here- 
ditary dominions by way of Badakshau, the country of the ancient Mas- 
aagetae and Sogdiana. On his return home, he is said to have given 
a grand baiiqfiet in honour of his victories in foreign countries. The enter- 
tainment was given in tents adorned with pomegranates of gold and precious 
stones. The Tartars regard the numeral nine as sacred. In this national 
feast nine thousand sheep were slaughtered, together with nine hundred 
horses. All the articles of food and drink, such as the bottles of wine 
(of which the ancient Tartars were extravagantly fond), and the jars of mare's 
milk (which was considered wholesome), were regulated by the same 
auspicious numeral. 

It is not certain how far the descent of the Tartars under Oghaz extended FNtoiit oc im 
into the Panjab. It iuclnded, in its course, the Hydaspes, or Jhelum; 
and, as it was undertaken more with the object of plunder than for the 
purpose of permanently ocoupyiug the country, it does not seem to have 
left any traces behind it. 

3’he next irruption of importance of the Tartar hordes into the Panjab 
was undertaken in the time of Cyaxares, the first sovereign of Mt*dla, the limjaS, Iwo « u 
most powerful kingdom that sprung from the ruins of the ancient Assyrian 

empire, ovefthrown by Arbaces. The invasion took place about the middle 

- ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

• Gog and Magog, the Yajuj and MajtiJ of the Arabian liiatorians, arc desceDdaiitB ot 
Jaimet Magog was Jai)het*s second son, and it clearly gives tlio oiigiii of ihe Mojd 
“ MoghuU,** 
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&S t8^ seventh century a a Vast hosts of boman savages^ descending 
from the heights of the Caucasus and its neighbourhoM, spibad over 
the countries of Upper Asia» including the regions of the Paoj&b bordering 
on the Indus. These northern tyrants were, however, repulsed with great 
slaughter by Cyazares. A considerable portion of the routed army of the 
Scy thia'ns settled in the Panjab, and a race of them, called Nomardy, inhabit- 
ed the country on tho west bank of the Indus. They are described as a 
nomadic tribe, living in wooden houses, after the old Scythian fashion, 
and settling where they found sufficient pasturage. A portion of these 
settlers, the descendants of Massagetae, were called the Qetes, from whom 
sprung the modern Jdts These Scythian barbarians were known in the 
Panjab by the appellation of Huns ; and the violent contests between the 
Indians and the Huns are not only testiiied to by Sanskrit ^writers, but 
are also proved by inscriptions on pillars in a most ancient Sanskrit 
dialect. The following inscription, deciphered by Mr. Wilkins, occurs on a 
pillar near Buddal : — 

“Trusting in his wisdom, the king of Ghmr (Bengal) for a long time enjoyed the 
countnes of the eradicated race of Utkal (Orissa), of the Huns of humbled pnde, 
of the kings of Dravir (a country south of the Oarnatic^ and Giijar (Gujr&t) whose 
glory was reduced, and the umversal sea-girt throne.*' 

The Getes, or Jdts, in ancient times inhabited tho Whole valley of tho 
Indus down to Sindh. In the works of Pliny and Ptolemy they are called 
Jatii and in that of Strabo, Zamthii. According to Dr Hunter, a branch of 
these Scythian hordes, having overrun Asia about 625 B. a, occupied Pafdl4 
on tho Indus, the modern Hyderabad in Sindh They were all, in subse- 
quent times, called Jdt^, and now form a most numerous, as well as the most 
^important section of the agricultural population of the Panjab 

When Alexander the Great invaded the Pan jab, in the fourth century 
B, c , he found the Rawalpindi District inhabited by a tribe called Takkas, or 
Takshaks They belonged to a Scythian host who had migrated into the 
Panjdb about the 6th century b c, and they gave its name to the great city 
of Taxila, invaded by Alexander, and then the capital of the PanjAb, the 
site of which has been ascertained to have been between the Indus and the 
Jhclum. Taki, derived apparently from the same name Taxila, and identi- 
fied by General Cunniiiirham with the modern Aardr, forty-five miles west 
of Lahore, was the capital of the Panjdb in the 7th century AD. The 
Takka tribe is, to the present day, found in the PaiijAb, in tho Delhi and 
Earual Districts. 

That a race called Tue Che, or White Huns-, had established themselves in 
the PanjAb and along the Indus, in the first century of tho Christian era, has 
been confirmed, not only by the ancient writers, Arrian, Strabo and Ptolemy, 
but by coins and inscriptions of Scythian origin recentl}^ discovered, and 
by the names of Indian tribes, such as the Sakas, Hans and NAgAs, who are 
all of Scythian origin. Vikramaditya, one of the most popular and enlight- 
ened of tho Indian Rdj^s, who ruled over the kingdoms of Mdgadha, Mal- 
yri and Central India, in 56 B c , and whose reign forms the Augustan age 
of Hindu literature and science, defeated the Huns in a great battle ; but 
they were never quite driven out of the country, and they held Western 
Inffia for about 250 years^ afterwards, though their fortunes rose and fell at 
intervals, during the first six centuries after Christ. The great battle of 
Rorur, near Multan, in which the Scythians sustained a severe defeat, was 
fought about the middle of the sixth century A.D. This battle is declared 
to have “ freed India from the Huns.” 

The migration of vast hordes of Scythian plunderers and conquerors into 
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Uie Panjdb, aud| indeed^ into the whole of India as far as Bengal and Behar» 
had its dffect both dynastic and religions. A Scythic monarchy had been 
established in the Panjdb by Kanislika, who held the fourth Buddhist Coun- 
cil, in 40 a D., and established the Northern or Thibetan form of Buddhism 
in the country, as distinguished from the Buddhism of Asoka, which was in 
full vigour in Southern India. But Scythian influence and civilization had 
been gaining ground long previously, and the establishment of Buddhist 
sovereignty in the Panjdb, in the first century of the Christian era, of which 
Chinese travellers give further proof, was the result of a contest which had 
raged between Hinduism and Northern Buddhism for a long series of years 
before. 

PEESIAN CONQUEST OF THE FANJAB. 

According to the Persian historian, Mir Khond, quoted by Sir William 
Jones, in his Ilisioi'y of Perhia, the first recorded invasion of India by the 
Peisians was under Farldiiu, son of the great Jamshed,* the founder of Is- 
thdkar, or Persepolis, and the fifth monarch of the Fashadadfan dynasty, who 
flourished about 750B.C. Feeling the weight of years upon him, he 
divided his vast empire among his three sons, to the eldest of whom, Lalun, 
he allotted Syria, while to the second, called Tfir, he gave the country lying 
between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, and to the youngest, Irage, the district 
of Khonls4n. The countries now known as Iran and Tiirau derived their 
names from Tfir and Irage, the sons of Faridun. 

No details are given as to how far the empire of Fariddn extended in 
India, but|it certainly included the Fanjab, as, according to the Mahdbhdrata, 
India .was, for a long time before Cyrus, who died in 529 B.c , subject to 
the king of Persia. Xenophon, in his woik entitled Gyropoedia, informs us 
that Cyrus made the Indus the eastern boundary of his empire. Other 
writers treat of the whole of the Panjab as a conquered country of the Per- 
sians, and make its most eastern river the boundary. 

The Indians, from the time of Faridun, were accustomed to pay tribute 
to the Persian inonarclis Shangal, their BAja, called by Feiibhta Shinkol, who 
-reigned at Kanauj, refused to pay tribute, whereupon Afrasiab, king of 
Persia, being enraged, sent his general, Pieran, at the head of fifty thousand 
chosen horse^ to chastise the Indian monarch. Being routed by the Indians, 
this general shut himself up in the hills, and the Persian monarch, bearing 
of this disaster, hastened to his relief, at the head of a hundred thousand 
horse. A great battle was fought between the Persians and the Indians, in 
which the latter sustained a severe defeat, and Afrasiab, piirsuiug the enemy, 
put thousands of them to the sword. Shiiikol fled to Bengal and from 
thence to the mountains of Tirbiit. Soon afterwards Shinkol sent his agents 
to Afrasiab, prayin^hat he might have the honour of kissing the feet of the 
lord of nations.” request having been granted, Shinkol was admitted 

into the audience of his Persian majesty, with a sword and a coffin, which he 
carried. Afrasiab placed Bhoat, the son of Shinkol, on the throne of India, 
and tookf the defeated king with him to Turan as a State prisoner. Bhoat 
remitted the fixed tribute, including a large amount of money for the use of 
his father in Persia. 

Darius I, the son of Hystaspes, who was elected king of Persia in 521 
B.C., is mentioned as the next Persian sovereign who attempted the con- 
quest of Inc^ia. Having fitted out a ^eat naval armament, he put it under 
the command of Scylax, of Caryandria, a city of Caria, in Greece, the 

* Jamshed first introduced among the Persians the use of the solar year, in honour of 
which be instituted the celebrated festival of Nauroz, when the sun enters Aries. 
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object of tho expeditioa being to determine the exact point at which the 
Indus meets the ocean, and to explore the western provinces of India. 
Scylax, who was the most distinguished naval commander of that early age, 
accomplished this tedious and hazardous voyage in a period of two years and 
a-half, and, returning to the Court of Susa, furnished the required informa-^ 
tiou to Darius. No detailed accounts have been preserved of this celebrated 
naval expedition, or of the subsequent conquest of the western regions of 
India effected by the Persian monarch. But it is recorded that he drew 
from India a larger revenue than had ever been remitted to any Persian 
king before his time. India is said to have been but one of the twenty 
countries subject to Persia during the reign of Darius, but the tribute of 
the newly conquered province amounted to nearly a third part of the>eve- 
nuo of his other possessions. According to Herodotus, this tribute was paid 
in gold, the reason assigned by Mr. Rennel, in his memoirs, being that the 
** eastern tributaries of the Indus, as well as some other streams that descend 
from the northern mountains anciently yielded gold-dust.” The description 
of the country given by Herodotus leads to the conjecture that the regions 
conquered by Darius comprised the modern provinces of Multiin and Liiliore, 
and possibly Gujrtlt. It establishes, beyond doubt, that those provinces were, 
even in those early times, most populous and highly cultivated. 

NaushervAn, who ruled the Persian empire when Muhammad, the Prophet 
of Arabia, was born, styled himself ‘ King of Persia and India.” There are 
no records left to show that he ever crossed the Indus ; but it is possible 
that his supremacy was acknowlodg(‘d by the mouarchs of HinJostAn, for 
Sir Edward Sullivan mentions it as a fact that, when Bahraingor, Jing of 
Persia, came to India in disguise, in 330 A.I) , to study the wise laws and 
regulations of the country, “ he was disco verecl by the cxtraordiuaiy feat of 
shooting an elephant dead with an arrow in the head, and he was received 
with great homage by Basdeo, king of Kanaiij.” 


CHAPTEIl IX. 

INVASION OF THE PANJAB BY ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 
KING OF MACEDON. 

I T fell to the lot of Alexander to attain such world-wide renown as no other 
king has enjoyed, from the remotest antiquity to the present day. 
His fame as a conqueror has spread alike over the continents of Europe and 
Asia, and his name is familiar to every tyro in histoiy-and every schoolboy. 
Ho was the sou of Philip of Macedon and Olymphias, tho daughter of Neopto- 
lemus, of Epirus, and was born at Pella iii 356 B. C. An account of his 
short but eventful life was written by two of his companions, but ^th these 
accounts were lost. They were, however, well Known in Macedon and tho 
countries adjeluing and had been read by learned people. Among those 
who had studied these original works were Arrian and Quintus Uurtius, 
and it is to them that the world is indebted for complete histories of the life 
of this remarkable man, wiitten in the fifth century after his death. To the 
graphic descriptions of these elegant scholars we also owe our knowledge of the 
condition of India twenty*one centuries ago. It is rather startling to find 
that upwards of 300 years before the Christian era, when Western Europe 
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had not; as yet emerged from a state of barbarism, Alexander met on the 
banks of the Indas tribes who had made great progress in the arts and sciences. 

The education of Alexander was first confided to a maternal relation, hia education. 
Leonidas, then to Lysimachus, and, finally, to Aristotle, of whom it is justly 
said that the master was worthy of the pupil and the pupil worthy of tho 
master.^ Withdrawing him to a distance from the court, this great philo- 
sopher instructed his pupil in every branch of learning, especially in the 
arts of governnient and war. He inspired his mind with military ardour 
and invigorated his body by athletic sports. At an early age Alexander 
greatly distinguished himself in war against the Thebans. His lather, Philip, 
embracing him after the victory, said : “ My son, seek for thyself another 
kingdom, for that which I have is too small for thee.” A quarrel took place quaneitwtweenhim 
between tliE father and the son, when the former repudiated Olympias. Alex- father 
ander took his mother’s side and fled to Epirus, to save himself from his 
fathers vengeance, but was soon after restored to favour and accoinpauiod 
Philip in his expedition against the Trihalli, when he saved his father’s life 
in the battle-field. On the assassination of Philip, Alexander ascended Aicxandor osceudA 
the throne, in 336 BC., at the early age of twenty. With the exception 
of the Jews, all the nations of the world were at that time idolaters. 

The empire of Persia, foimde<l by the great Cyrus, com pi ised the whole ihePtisuutmpiro 
of Asia then known, besides Egypt, and was governed by Darius, called, 
before his acces&ion, Codoinaiinus, the great-grandson of Darius II, com- 
monly called Nothos. It was divided into one hundred and twenty provinces 
ruled by satraps, and the limits of the empire included the portion of the 
Paujib lying on both sides of tho Indus, though the country had never been Pmiibiputof thit 

thoroughly subjngiteJ The people of Persia professed the religion of ®*'^^’^*^** 

Zoroaster. The small but powerful country of Greece was divided into 
several States which were constantly at war with each other. Soon after his 
accession to tho throne, Alexander coiujuered Thrace and reduced Thebes, 
which, in conseijuence of its refusal to surrender, he razed to the ground, 
putting six thousand of the inhabitants to the sword and carrying away 
thirty thousand men as slaves. In his celebrated match across the Hellespont, AUxuiiiern 
he defeated an army of 110,000 Persians, on the banks of the Granicus, thonuiwiimt^ 
with an army of loss than half that number, killing with his own lance 
the «on-in-lgw of Darius He concpiored city after city in Asia Minor, 
and inflicted a great defeat on the Persians at Issus, in which all the trea- ucfi itof tho rer- 

sures, as also the family of Darius, fell into the conqueror’s hands, by whom ihoub 

they were treated with great tenderness. Darius twice made overtures 
for peace, offering all Asia up to tho Euphrates to the conqueror, but 
Alexander refused to accede to his terms, saying : “ Darius must recognise 
me as the ruler of Asia and tho lord of all his subjects” Upon this 
Parmenio, one of Alexander’s generals, referring to the advisability of accept- 
ing the Persian offer, exclaimed : “ I would do it if I were Alexander.” 

“ So would I,” replied the fciug, “ if I were Parmonio.” 

He now turned his arms against Syria and Phieuicia, occupied tho gi'eat 
city of Damascus, and cou(j|uered all the cities on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. Tyre, the western emporium of commerce, resisted his arms, but was Cdiuiucst of Tjro 
reduced and destroyed after a seven months’ siege. By the monopoly of the 
trade of this city Alexander became the arbiter of the destinies of the world. 

He then marched to Jerusalem and received the submission of Palestine, Stibnussion of 
after which be delivered Egypt from the Pei-siau thraldom, restored its old 
institutions, and founded, on the coast of the Mediterranean, the city of 
Alexandria, which he used as a grand depOt for arms. Marching then to the 
Libyan desert, he visited the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and was saluted by 
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the high priests as a son of Jove. Turning then northwards, he entered 
Messopotamia, the seat of the earliest kingdoms, and crossine the Tigris, 
enters Assyria, on the return of spring. On the plains of AiAela, wa^ed 
by the Tigris on the west, and about sixty miles east of the ruins of the cele- 
brated Nineveh, a great battle was fought between Alexander and Darius, 
ill which the latter was defeated and his army dispersed with great slaughter. 
Alexander was anxious to see his enemy alive, but the latter had been pierc- 
ed by the lavelins of the invaders and died of his wounds, 'before his wish 
could be fulfilled, in the fiftieth year of his age. The victor mourned over hia 
unfortunate rival and sent his body to Persia, there to be interred in the mauso- 
leum of his royal predecessors. He pursued Bessus, the powerful satrap of Bac- 
triana, who aspired to the throne of Persia, but the rebel was surrendered to 
him by Spitamencs, the satrap of Sogdiana (Bokhara). According^to Curtius, 
Bessus was led, stark-naked, with a chain encircling his head, into the pre- 
sence of the Macedonian sovereign, as a savage unworthy to wear the garb of 
a man. Alexander had his nose and ears cut off, and he was subsequently 
put to death with arrows. 

In a fit of drunkenness, and at the instigatien of Thais, an Athenian 
courtezan, Alexander set fire to the far-famed Persopolis, the capital of 
Persia and the wonder of the world, and reduced that magnificent city 
to a heap of ashes. He then overthrew the Scythians and conquered 
Sogdiana (Bokhara), where he married the beautiful Roxana, the daughter of 
Oxyartes, brother of Darius, said to have been the handsomest of the virgins 
of Asia. Ho conquered Susa, where he found extensive treasures, entered 
Hyrcania, the modern Mazindran, marched through Khorasdn and, invad- 
ing Bactria, conquered the kingdom of Marcanda, the modern Samar- 
kand. Wherever Alexander wont, he subdued nations, built strong forts 
and founded new cities, though the sites of many of them cannot without 
much difficulty be now traced. 

Having then conquered Drangiana, Archosia, Gedrosia and Seistan and 
reduced the western part of Kdbul lying between Ghazni and Kandahar, 
Alexander crossed the Hindu Kush, in ten days, by the same route which 
he had pursued in following Bessus, the rebel satrap. He had previously 
collected his information concerning India at Bactria, from the Indian 
fugitives in that country, who told him what prospects of s^uccess India 
presented to an invader. He was thus fully informed of the magnificence 
of the country and of its riches in gold, gems and pearls. Even the shields 
of Indian soldiers, so the Macedonian monarch was told, glittered with gold 
and ivory. He grounded his claim to the Empire of India on the right 
of the ancient inonarchs of Persia, whose dynasty he had subverted. It is 
highly interesting to trace the events which happened in the PanjAb and on its 
north-western border more than two thousand years ago. The names of 
the places visited by the armies of Alexander, in his great expedition 
to India, have changed since that time ; but eminent scholars and travellers 
like Burnes, Wood, Morier, Smith,* Abbot, Archdeacon Williams^ General 
Cunningham, Bcnnel, D’Anville, Wilson and others, have taken much pains 
to identify them with modern names. The peculiar character of the 
country visited and the general faithfulness of the accounts given by the 
Greek writers leave little doubt as to their identity, notwithstanding the 
length of time that has elapsed since these memorable events took placa 
The tribes on the border of the Panjd>b and in the neighbourhood of K&bul 
were as wild and rude then as they now are, and Alexander had to 


* See Snutli’s Dictionarif of Ortek and Rovnan Otograph^» 
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encounter and reduce them before entering the luxuriant plaitia pf the 
Fanj^b. Having advanced to the CopheUes (or the Kdbul river), he sent 
his genbrals Hephaestion and Perdiccas, at the head of considerable detach- 
ments, to make a survey of the surrounding country and prepare a bridge 
of boats on the Indus for the transport of his army. Having then taken 
a north-easterly direction, with a band of archers and half his army, he 
crossed the Choes and marched against the Aspii, or Apasii, a considerable 
tribe inhabiting the southern foot of Faropamisidss, the modern Hindu Kush 
mountains, 'rte mountaineers offered a vigorous resistance, and Ptolemy 
was sent to encounter them at the head of a large force. The brave 
people, despairing of defending their capital, abandoned it, after first setting 
It on fire, and retired to the high mountains. The Grecian general 
attempted to expel them fiom this position, but the mountaineers advanced 
to meet the invaders, and the fight which ensued between the two armies 

most sanguinary. Ptolemy struck the chief of the tribe with his spear, 
but it failed to penetrate the solid breastplate and armour worn by him. 

The brave Grecian general then hurled another spe^ at his enemy 
with such force that he was killed on the spot. The nght now became 
thickest around the body of the slain chief, to which the hardy mountaineers 
flocked with great fervour, and it was not until Alexander had himself 
opportunely arrived, with a large reinforcement, that the enemy was repulsed. 

According to Arrian, forty thousand men were killed in this battle on 
the side of the vanquished. * 

Alexander then inarched through the territory of the Guraaei, the 
modern Ghazni, and the people, terrified at the fate of the Aspii, tendered conquest of ohawii. 
their submission to the inv^cr. 

The next people subdued on the west of the Indus were the Assaceni, B\ii» 3 uj?ationof the 
whoso capital was Maga8.sa, a strongly fortified town washed, towards the 
east, by a rapid river, and strengthened, on the west and south, by rocks 
of stupendous height. The king of this tribe having recently died, the 
queen-mother governed the country on behalf of her infant son.^ Alexander 
blockaded the town in force, and while reconnoitring the fortifications, he 
was wounded in the leg by an arrow’ fired from the rampart, which tortured 
the brave king to such a degree that he could not avoid exclaiming : 

“ While I am hailed as a deity and the son of Jupticr, the agony of this 
wound too ^plainly demonstrates to me that I am still but a mortal. 

Alexander advanced his battering engines, from the tops of which his 
Macedonians discharged showers of arrows on the besieged. The tight 
continued with great severity for throe days. On the fourth day the 
besieged surrendered on honourable conditions. The queen came out from 
the gates, at the head of her female attendants, carrying golden goblets full 
of wine, which were offered as an oblation to Alexander, as to a deity. 

Curtius admires the beauty of the queen and declares that she presented 
Alexander with her infant son. , 

After reducing the Assaceni, Alexander marched to Ora and Bazira, 
identified as the modern *Bajour. The former was ruled by Abissarus, a 
powerful^ndiau prince, who having opposed the progress of the invader, with 
his warlike countrymen, tWe Macedonians scaled the walls of this hitherto 
impregnable fortress with great skill, and took it by storm. Bajour was conquest of Bajour. 
then conquered, but not without severe loss on the side of the Indians. 

The next place of importance reduced was the castle of Aornus, on the CHirtureofthecastio 
right bankflOf the Indus, identified by Major Abbot as the Mfihab^ (or ° 

^ighty rock) of the Hindus. It is supposed to be near the town of Amb, 
in the Eusufzai country. The place was captured after an obstinate fight, 
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aqd the rock resounded with the acclamations of the viof ora. Alexander 
on ta&ing possession of this celebrated rock, offered magnificent sacrifices 
and erected on it altars to Minerva and Victory. ■' * 

Turning then to the north-east, Alexander marched to Pucela, or Peuce- 
laotia, the capital of the district now known as Pakhli. His generals, before 
his arrival, had been occupied for thirty days, in endeavouring to reduce tile 
place but, on the approach of the king, the Indians submitted and h^er^ened 
to pay homage to the conqueror, who restored the territory to them, 

Being anxious to glean some knowledge of the customs of the Indian 
tribes, Alexander despatched Nearchus and Autiochus, at the head of largfe 
detachments of troops, to collect information about the country and to 
seize some of the natives to help the Greeks in their march into the 
interior. Troops were, in the meanwhile, sent in the direction of the 
Indus, to level a road for the passage of the army. After these preparations, 
Alexander entered that part of the country of the Assaceni, in the Western 
Panjftb, beyond the Indus, where the ancient city of Nysa, known in Sans- 
krit as Naishada, sacred to Dionysius, or Bacchus, was situated. As soon as 
the Nysians were apprised of his arrival, they sent a deputation consisting 
of their chief, named Akonphus, and thirty elders, to solicit his protection. 
The deputies expressed their earnest belief that the king would extend his 
protection to them, out of respect to the memory ot Dionysius, who had 
founded that city, as a monument of his victories and as an asylum for those 
veterans in his army, who were prevented b}' age or infirmity fiom returning 
to tlu‘ir home and had settled there. The smiounding countiy Mas called 
Nysa, and the town Nysa was founded after the name of the conqueror’s 
nurse. The delegates further informed Alexander tliat to the neighbouring 
mountain Dionysius had given the name of Meros, from the circumstance 
of his having been fabulously born from the thigh of Jupiter. Alexander, 
pleased with the address of the deputies, acceded to their request and 
confirmed to them their liberties, provided they famished him Mith a con- 
tingent of three hundred horsemen and furnished a hundred of their best 
citizens as hostages. At the last demand Akonphus smiled, and Alexander 
cn(|uiring of him the reason, he replied : “ Wc could have well afforded 

to part with that number, nay double that number, of had men in Nysa, but 
how can any city be governed which is deprived of one hundred of its best 
citizens ^ ” The answer pleased the king, and the condition regarding the 
furnishing of hostages was dispensed with 

The country between the Indus and the Hydaspes (Jhclum) was governed 
by a powerful Indian prince named Taxiles, of that ancient Turanian race 
which, at that time, inhabited the Rawalpindi Distiict. On reaching the 
Copheuus (the Kabul river), Alexander despatched a herald to Taxiles and 
other Indian princes west of the Indus, calling on them to meet him on their 
respective frontiers, as he a]>proaclied their teiiitories, and tender their sub- 
mission to him In obedience to this command, Taxiles, having crossed the 
Indus, paid homage to Alexander, presenting him witli two hundred talents 
of silver, three tliousand oxen, above ten thousand sheep and thirty ele- 
phants, and supplving him vith a reinforcement of SQvcn hundred Indian 
troops. He also made himself personally serviceable to him in the prosecution 
of his future plans regarding India. Plutaich has given an interesting 
account of the fiist meeting between the two kings, and the following is the 
substance of the dialogue wliich ensued. “ What occasion is there,’" asked the 
Indian king of his contemporary from the far west, “ for war Jlietween you 
and me, if you arc not come to take from us our bread and other necessaries 
of life, the only things that reasonable men will take up arms for ? As to 
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gold and silver and other possessions, if I am richer than yon, I am willing 
to oblige you with a part of what I have ; if 1 am poorer, I have no objec- 
ti6a to share in your bounty.” Charmed with the frankness, no less than 

3 ith tho address, of the Indian king, Alexander answered : Think yon, 
len,. with all this civility, to escape without a conflict? You are much 
deceived, if you do. I will dispute it with you to the last, but it shall be in 
6lVot\ra and benefits, for I will not have you exceed me in generosity.” 
Alexander kept his word faithfully. He m^e more valuable presents to his 
Indian ally that! those he received from him and showered royal favours on 
him, adding new territories to his dominions, which tended substantially to 
increaso his strength. Alexander was, on his march to tho Indus, accom- 
panied by Taxiles and other princes of the country, who carried out all the 
orders given them with the utmost promptitude. Astes, King of Peucealotis, 
who resisted, was seized and slain, the whole of his country having been 
conquered after a severe straggle, which lasted a full month. On reaching 
the Indus, Alexander came to a thick wood which grew on its banks. A 
large quantity of timber was cut, and with it two large 'vessels with thirty 
oars were constructed, besides many rafts to cairy ihe stqiplies. A halt 
was made here for thirty days, which were spent in reertation, in sacrifices 
to the gods and in gymnastic exorcises, A bridge of boats had already been 
constructed by Hcpliaestion and Perdiccas, who had been previously sent 
with that object, and sacrifices ha\ing been agrain offered up, the passage 
of the army was effected, without loss or opposition, in May 327 B. c. The 
whole army under Alexander at this time numbered 135,000 men, including 
15,000 cavalry, le\ics from the hills west of the Indus, under Ambisaraa, 
their Chief, and 5,000 Judian auxiliaries, under Mophis of Taxila. The 
Macedonian army Cl ossed the Indus at At took, where tho politic Akbar, in 
after ages, founded the fort of that name, commanding the passage of the 
river. The troops having reached the opposite bank in safety, Alexander’s 
first care, according to his custom, was to offer sacrifices to the gods of 
Victory and Wai, after whicli the usual athletic games weie held. 

At the period of Alexander’s invasion the country east of the Indus 
was ruled by three sovereigns of the Hindu race. The kingdom of Taxiles 
as before observed, lay between the Indus and the Hydaspes (Jhelum), that 
of Porus, denominated Panrava in tho Sanskrit, and Fur in the Persian of 
the Stkandar Namah, extended from the last-named river to the Acesines 
(Chimlb). TIic dominions of Abisares lay among the mountains. All 
these rajis were subordinate to the supreme miihaijij'fi of Magadha, whose 
kingdom lay on tho south bank of the Ganges. The name of this niAliAiiljil 
was Chandra Gupta, called by the Greeks Sandracottus, who had been raised 
to the throne of Magadha by Chancaya, a passionate and vindictive 
Brahmin, after the murder of the celebrated Kilji Nanda, tho last king of 
the renowned dynasty of the rAjas of Bihar, who had, for a long series of 
years, ruled the kingdom of Magadha. 

Proceeding on his jouraey, Alexander arrived at Taxila, the capital of 
Taxiles, described os a wealthy and most populous city, between the Indus 
and the Jhelum. Taxiles and his subjects accorded the most cordial recep- 
tion to the Macedonian king, and, in grateful acknowledgment of this treat- 
ment, the king assigned to him a great part of the adjoining country. Tho 
Greeks describe the country as being more fertile than Egypt. As to the 
identity of Taxila, various suggestions have been made Wilson identifies it 
with the Takhsasila of the Hindus ; Smith considers that it is lepresented by 
the vast ruins of Mankyala ; General Cunningham, with more precision, iden- 
tifies it with the ruins of Deri Shdhdn. Taki (the modern Asriir), between 
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Taxila, Alexander wae met by the ambassadors of neighbourinff lcib|plMQfei, 
among whom were the delegates from Abisares, the sovereign of tba^ aoftili^isn 
hills, inhabited by a powerful and warlike mountain tribe> calhd the mo^ 
dern Indians the Qhakkars, and Doxarens, who ruled one of wrfcricts in 
the plains. The Macedonian king received their submission favoarably^ and, 
iu return for the presents made by them, loaded them with pnncely gifts. 
Purus, however, who had vast military resources at his command, and who^ 
on this account, was feared on every side, refused to yield tamely to the 
foreign invader, and resolved at any cost to himself to maintain the indepen- 
dence of his country and the nation. In answer to the herald sent to 
demand tribute and a meeting, on the border of his dominions, as a proof of 
his submission to the Macedonian conqueror, the king, so says Curtius, re- 
plied that he would certainly meet Alexander on his frontier, though mot as 
a vassal, but in arms, which alone could decide the fate of empires. 

Having placed a Macedonian garrison at Taxila, and appointed Philip to 
be the governor of the province, Alexander moved towards the eastern bank 
of the Jhelum, where he was informed that Porus was encamped with his 
army, to dispute the passage of the stream. The army which Porus had 
brought into the field at this time numbered, according to Btrabo, 
thirty thousand efiicient foot, seven thousand horse, three hundred 
armed chariots and two hundred war elephants. These huge animals, 
like lofty towers, were ranged along the opposite bank in an impos- 
ing array. Plutarch, the historian of Alexander, has given a lucid accourt 
of this memorable battle, from Alexander’s own letters. The Grecian 
army advanced along the main road leading from Attock to JalAlpiir. 
The rainy season was then at its height, and the floods were augmented by 
the melting of the snows by the summer heat on the hills. Alexander, 
finding the river much swollen by the floods and rain, caused the vessels on 
the Indus to be taken to pieces, and transported them to Jhelum overland. 
In the meanwhile he amused Porus by constantly manceuvering his army 
80 as to make it appear that he had neither the intention nor the means of 
readily crossing the river, the fords of which wore moreover carefully guarded 
by the enemy, a report being also sedulously circulated that the enterprise 
had been abandoned till the rainy season was over. Deceived by these 
stratagems, Porus relaxed his precautions and Alexander, taking advantage 
of a dark, tempestuous night, crossed the river at a point, fourteen miles 
west of the modern battle-field of Chiliaiiwal^, and about thirty miles south- 
west of the town of Jhelum.* As soon as Porus was informed of this move- 
ment, he despatched his son, at the head of a force, to check the invader’s pas- 
sage, but, before the young prince could arrive at the selected spot, Alexan- 
der had safely landed all bus troops on the eastern shore. He now at once 
charged the Indiana vigorously with his cavalry and defeated them, their 
l«*ader, the son of the king, being, slain and four hundred ot their troops fall- 
ing with him in the action. The death of his brave son had a painful effect 
on Porus, who was marching in person to encounter the invading army of the 
Greeks. The engagement is described as having been a most severe one, 
and the defeat of the Indians as most compfetc. According to Arrian, 
twenty thousand of their infantry and three thousand of their cavalry 
were killed. All their chariots were lost and the elephants either killed 
or incapacitated by wounds, while Porus was himself wounded in the 
battle. Ho is described as most majestic in person, being 7ft. 6 in. 


Hunter's Indian Umpire, Ed., 1886, p. 164. 
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Itf heieht, yet well proportioned and of pleasing demeanour. Alexander 
Sdnt luroe, his bosom friend, to conduct the vanquished king to his 
tent with all the honour due to his rank. As the Indian king reached the 
royal pavilion, Alexander, accompanied by his high officers, advanced to 
meet him, and, as he drew nearer, he was deeply impressed with the gran- 
deur and nobility of his form, as well as with his kingly bearing. His 
wonted loftiness of spirit had not forsaken him even in the midst of 
the utter wrepk of his power which he had just sustained from the 
Macedonian arms. Alexander asked the fallen king what he would wish 
him to do for him. “ To treat me/* replied Porus, “ like a king.** The Mace- 
donian king, smiling, rejoined : That 1 would do for my own sake, but tell 
me what I may do for thee. “ All niy wishes/* answered the Indian mon- 
arch, “are summed up in my first reply.** The nobility of these answers 
80 much pleased Alexander that he numbered Poms among his intimate 
friends, and he not only replaced him on the throne of his ancestors, restor- 
ing to him all his dominions, but added extensive territories to his former 
kiug^rn. 

The obsequies of the brave men who had fallen in tlie battle-held, on 
the side of the Greeks, were performed with great splendour, and the most 
costly sacrifices offered to the gods in honour of the important victory achiev- 
ed. The event was also commemorated by the founding of two cities, one on 
the western bank of the Chiniib, where the Grecian army had encamped, 
which Alexander called Bucephalus, after his favourite charger, which had 
died there of old age, after being his faithful companion in all his battles, 
from his youth up, and the other on the battle-field, east of the river, which he 
called Nica 3 a (Vietoiy). The ruins of Bucephalus have been traced near the 
inoderu town of Jalalptir and the town of Nica^a has been identified with 
the modern Mong, east of the ChiiiAb * 

Having spent a short time in resting his army, and having appointed 
Cratenis to superintend the building of the new cities alluded to above, 
Alexander made a survey of the whole country between the Jhelum and the 
Cliimib, calh*d, in after times, the Cheuut Doab It is described by the 
Grecian writers as a flat but beautiful country, densely populated and very 
rich. It contained, according to Arrian, thirty-seven cities, the smallest 
of which had not less than five thousand inhabitants, and a large number of 
villages. Tlic same authority mentions that a third city was built by 
Alexander, on the bank of the Acesines (Chinab), which the conqueror 
crossed by means of boats and inflated hides. The country between that 
river and the Hydraotos (Rdvi) was ruled by a king, whose name also hap- 
pened to be Poms, and who was constantly at war with his rival of the same 
name, who ruled the country west of tlie Acesines. This second Poms, ter- 
rified at the approach of Alexander, fled beyond the Hydraotes, and the 
whole of his country was seized by the comiueror, and made over to his 
rival. 

The passage of the Hjwiraotes was effected without difficulty. According 
to Major Rennel, whose opinion is confirmed by other authorities, Alexander 
crossed the Hydraofes “ npar the place where the city of Lahore now stands ** 
The country on the left bank of the river was inhabited by a powerful and mar- 
tial tribe called tho Cathaoij-f- or the modern Cathifl, whose caj)ital, Sanghala, 
is mentioned as being a strong city, well fortified by nature and art. Rennel 

* Alexander built another city in tho Faiijab in memory of his favourite pet dog Peritos, but 
the Bite IB not known. 

i* Some scholars maintain that they were the Khatris, a branch of the Kshatr'^ a, oi wai i ioi 
Renners ilfcMuwrs with the work of Mi. R. N. Gust, called The Htdutes of 
/ndmn L%fe^ published in 1881 . 
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places Sauglial& iu a direction south-west of LAhore, at a dictauce of thi^e 
days’ march. Bunies found the retnains of a city anaweiing to SangbA^a 
in the vicinity to the south-east of the modern Capital m the FtojAb. 
Mr Oust, in his JVotes on Indian Life says : The site of this town is not 
known, but it must have been somewhere in the BSri Doab ; ” while Wil- 
ford identifieb it with KAlanaur, in the Gdrdaspiir District, and Masson 
with Haripa. The exact site, however, is not clearly known. ^‘Yet there 
can be no doubt,” observes Mr. Thornton, in his interesting little Work 
on the anticpiities of Lahore, that Alexander crossed the Bavi iu the vicinity 
of Lahore and must, iu all probability, have passed the site of the modern 
city ” 

A coalition was now formed against Alexander by the Cathians, the 
Main, or people of Mdltaii (the MallisthAn of the Hindus), and the Oxyd- 
racae (identified with the people of modern Uch), so called by the Greeks 
from their sAarp eightedneaa. All these three nations were most valiarit and 
skilful in w'ar, and the reputation they enjoyed for bravery only induced 
Alexander to apply himself tho more resolutely to the task of reducing 
them. The city of Saughala is thus described by Arrian. It was situated 
ou an eminence, though not a very lofty one. An extensive lake washed 
it on one side, while the other sides were defended by high walls Hanked 
with strong bastions.” Alexander lost no time in investing the city with 
his own tiuops. He posted large bodies of cavalry on the border of the 
lake ilis battering rams shomc the walls to their foundations and the 
Greeks took the town by storm. Tho weapons employed by the Indians on 
this occabiou were bows and arrows and hand missiles, which had very little 
otf'cct on their well-disciplined foes well clothed in armour. The consequence, 
according to Arrian, was that seventeen thousand Indians fell in this battle, 
while seventy thousand of their number were taken prisoners. A vast 
booty fell into tho hands of the victors, including three hundred chariots 
and five hundred horses. The city of Sanghala was razed to the ground 
and the conquered territory made over to Porus, the elder, who was present 
in the action with a levy -of live thousand troops. Two other cities, 
adjoining Sanghald, were deserted by their inhabitants, and five thousand 
people who had been left behind were butchered by the Macedonians 
in cold blood. Tho entiic country between the Hydraotes (R 4 vf)^and 
the Jlyphasis (Bills) was reduced. According to Cuitius, the country adjoin- 
ing tho river last mentioned was inhabited by a people remarkable for the 
fauperior beauty of their person. The writer also praises them for the 
wisdom of their legislative code and for tho excellence of their morals. 
They were ruled by a king named Sophites, who, on the approach of 
Alexander, threw open the gates of his chief city and went out to meet the 
invader, accompauied by two beautiful youths, his own sons, and a long 

E recession of nobles. On seeing the conqueror, the Indian kiug laid at 
is feet tho royal insignia, studded with glittering diamonds. The king was 
dtessed 111 a long garment with embroidery ot gold on a purple ground, 
which descended to his feet. His sandals w'ero made of rich gold brocade 
studded with pearls and rubies. His ears glittered* with two pendent 
gems of uncommon size and of the purest water. Alexander received 
him witli ev(‘ry piuik of honour and girded on him his sceptre with his 
own band. Having rested his army at the capital of this prince, Alexander 
pursued bib maich to the Hyphasis (Bills). A king, named Phegeus by 
Diodunib, governed the country bordering on the western bank of this river, 
and ho met the conqueror with rnaguiticeut piescnts. Tho soul of Alex-* 
auder was fiie<l at the intelligence which was brought to him daily of the 
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dasasliiig wealth and mat fertility of the regions of the Ganges^ lori>b 

overflomiiig with ri^as and of treasures accumulated for ag , 
des^ was to plant the triamphaot flag of Macedon on the extreme eastern 
limit of Asia, where it was bounded by the ocean. He had now reached 
the Hyphasis (Bi^s) at a point conjectured to have been below its confluence 
with the Sutlej. The historians of Alexander make no mention of the 
Sutlej, though they allude to a desert beyond the Hyphasis which existed 
below the junction of the two rivers. Here his soldiers were told that the 
the kings of the Qangarides and Parasians had formed a confederacy to 
check the progress of the Macedonians with an army of eighty thousand 

ed chari 


cavalry, two hundred thousand Infantry, two thousand armed chariots and 

three thousand war elephants They heard of the warlike resources and 

power of Falibothra, the Indian Babylon, of the might of the royal lunar race 

that adorned the throne of Magadha, and ot the military strength of the Hindu 

towns of Indraprastha, Hastinapdr and Mathflra. Above all, they wore told 

that, after they had crossed the Hyphasis (Bids,) their direct line of march ThooiociaiiMoidiew 

would lie through a dreary desert of eleven days' journe)^, at the end of 

which they would reach the Gauges, described as a very broad, deep and rapid them of the regions of 

river. These appalling accounts filled the Grecian soldiers with consternation, 

and they refused to inarch further, on the plea of fatigue and exhaustion, Their refusal to 

caused by the hardships they had undergone in the late wars, carried on in farther. 

countries so difficult of access and so remote from their beloved home. The 


ambition of Alexander, moreover, was boundless, and there was no knowing 
where he might lead tliein. 

In vain did Alexainler appeal to the valour and zeal of the Macedonian 
soldiers. In vain did he seek to win the sympathy of his veteran officers for 
his projects. In vain did he remind them of their past glorious career, and 
of the great victories they had gained on the plains of Arbela and in Bactria, 
Sogdiana and other places, auguring future triumphs still more gloiious. Ho 
urged upon th<jm further that retreat would be untimely and disgraoeful, and 
that, having advanced thus far towards their goal, they should not relimiuish 
the dazzling prize. All his eloquence had no eflect on the toil-worn soldiery, 
whose dt^siie to revisit their native country was insuperable, and retiring to 
his tent ill disgust, he shut himself up for three days in sullen solitude, re- 
fusing to see oven those who had the privilege of his intimate fiiendship. 
but mien, on his again appearing in public, he found tbo soldiers as obstinate 
as before, the conqueror of the woild, feaiing that the disaffection might 
result in open sedition, at length yielded a reluctant assent to the wishes of 
his army. 

Before, however, commencing his retrogade march, Alexander raised twelve 
magnificent altam of hewn stone, fifty cubits in height, on the eastern bank 
of the Hypha&is (Bids) below its confluence with the Ilesudius (Sutlej) as 
an enduring monument of his labours and victories, and upon them sacrifices 
to the gods were offered, with duo solemnity, followed by the customary festi- 
vities and equestrian games.- According to Arrian, these altars were equal 
in height to fortified towers, but far exceeded them iii bulk. Plutarch, in his 
Vita^ A lexandria, informs us that these colossal altars remained standing in 
his time, and that “ the Indians from beyond the Ganges used to come and 
sacriflee upon them." Mr. Prinsep, writing on the expedition of Alexander, 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ says : “ Appollonius Tyaiieus 
saw these altars, in the first century of the Chiistian eia, when a Lin^oi 
Greek race, named Pharaotes, was reigning in the Panjdb " Buruos made a 
diligent search for their remaiub below the junction of the Bids and the 
Sutlej, but could find none. 
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Aleicander reo^osoed ihe Hypham and the Hydraotee (Bids and Rdvf) 
and catne to the eastern bank of the Hydaspes (JheluiD)^ wheiQp a lAige 
flotilla had been prepared to transport his army down the Indus* Two 
thousand boats of various sises had been built of timber found in the moun- 
tain forests and consisting of firs, pines, cedars and various Other trees. 
As Alexander embarked on board his vesseli he offered sacrifices to the 
maritime deities, and, standing on the prow, poured from a golden cup a 
libation into the river invoking the deities of the stream. The army 
was divided into four divisions; the first, under Oraterus, marched 
along the right bank ; the second, comprising the major part of the 
forces under Hephaestion, on the left. Neaichus commanded the river 
fleet, as admiral, and Philip followed the rest of the forces. The rest- 
less spiiit of Alexander and that insatiable desire for new conquests 
and knowledffe which marked the whole of his career, impelled him re- 
peatedly to disembaik and to compel all who failed to make voluntary 
submission to submit to his rule. Tho most formidable of the tribes 
which icfused <0 acknowledge his sovereign power were the Malli, or 
people of MiiltiiD, the Mallisthdn of the Hindus, inhabited by Brahmins, 
and the Ox^dracae, or people of XJch, in the vicinity of Miiltdo. Having 
crossed the intervening desert, Alexander marched along the left bank of 
the Acesines and reached a small stream which sepaiated him from the 
Malli Several of their cities were taken, and the inhabitants put to the 
Bwoid. On the southern bank of the Hydraotes, a considerable distance 
above its confluence with the Acesinos, stood a town of the Malli, described 
as being ‘‘strongly fortified by nature and art.^' It was almost wholly 
lulhibited by Brahmins. On passing the river, the Macedonians slew a 
vast number ot’ the inhabitants and took many prisoners. The citadel, 
which was besieged, was bravely defended by the Brahmins, who repulsed 
the first attack made by the Greeks. Alexander led the storming party 
him'»elf, and was the first to mount the scaling ladder. Animated by their 
leader b zeal and example^ the Grecian soldiers climbed the wall one after 
another. The Biahmins, seeing their case hopeless, collected their wives 
and children, and, after their ancient custom, setting fire to their own 
houses, perished in the flames, while many thousands fled to the desert, 
or cunce«ilcd themselves in the deep recesses of the forest, rather than 
submit to the rule of the stranger. The Malli were a free Indian nation 
and had enjoyed their independence from the time of the conquest of India 
by Bacchus. No nation in the Panjdb was naturally more averse to yield- 
ing to a foreign yoke than the Malli. 

Alexander now marched to the capital of the Malli, where the people 
of the surrounding country had taken refuge, and where, by one decisive 
stroke, he hoped to gain a complete victory over that numerous and valiant 
tiibe. The aimy was formed into two divisions, the one led by Perdiccas 
and the other by Alexander himself. An impetuous assault was made on 
tho walls of the city, headed by Alexander himsSlf, and one of the gates was 
burst open. The Indians, despairing of deifending thp town, retired to the 
citadel, which they resolved to hold to the last. The citadel was now 
closely besieged, and the king gave orders that the walls should be at 
once scaled. These orders not having been put into execution as quickly 
as Alexander wished, he snatched a scaling ladder from one of the soldiers, 
applied it to the wall, and, covering himself with a shield, rapidly ascended. 
He was closely followed by three of his most distingui^ed ofifleers. 
Ha\ mg gained the summit, Alexander entered into a person^ ^ conflic\i 
With numbers of his adversaries. Being recognised by the brilliancy of 
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hid armour, the king formed a conspicuous mark for tho archers who were 

stationed on the adjoining battlements. Some of his assailants he killed 

with his sword, others he hurled headlong down the ramparts. Some of 

bis soldiers, seeing their king in danger, attempted to scale the wall with 

ladders ; but such was the pressure upon them that they gave way in the 

confusioit In the meanwhile, the fierce and dauntless spirit of Alexander 

induced him to adopt a still more reckless measure. Observing that he 

could not long retain his dangerous situation on the battlement, he 

gallantly leaped into the fortress, followed by three of his officers, and a foat 

stood fighl^ng among the thickest of the foe, resolving to conquer, or 

die a hero's death. The commander of the Indian army rushed upon 

him sword in hand, but was run through the body by Alexander. 

Many otheis who renewed the attack shared the same fate. Alexander 
and his companions, planting themselves against a wall, repelled every 
attack. His eyes glowed fiercely, and such was the awe which his majestic 
deportment and terrible features inspired, that at length none dared 
approach him. The brave Abreas, who, with dauntless spiiit, was fisrhting 
by the side of his sovereign, was struck with an arrow through the temple 
and expired at the feet of his royal master. Another arrow, three feet 
in length, piercing Alexander's breastplate, entered his body and wounded Alexander wounded 
him severely in the breast. A great deal of blood flowed from the wound, 
but Alexander retained his equanimity, and, despising death, continued 
fighting with undiminished ardour ; but at length his strength failed 
him, and, a dizziness seizing him, he fell forward on his shield, and his two 
Surviving companions covered his body with their shields. They, too, were 
both severely wounded, but they forgot their own misfortunes in the suffer- 
ings of their royal master. In the meantime, the excitement on the other 
side of the wall was great. All chance of scaling the walls by lad- soiSwre ® " 

ders having been ’destroyed, iron pins were driven into the walls which 
were made of brick, and the soldiers, mounting on one another's shoulders, 
gained the top. Great was their excitement on seeing their king l>ing 
wounded, and, with a terrible outcry, the devoted soldiers, rushing down 
from the walls, formed themselves into a rampart round his prostrate 
body; portions of the wall being soon dismantled, the bulk of the 
army forced their passage into the heart of the citadel. A tremen- Atiomendou* 
doua carnage now enbued among the Malli, the infuriated soldiery sparing ®”“***^® 
neither age nor sex. Alexander was borne to his tent on a shield, and the 
greatest anxiety was felt for him. The arrow, which had penetrated his 
chest, had caused a great effusion of blood. It was extracted from the 
body, with much skill, by Critoderaus, a physician of Coos. A repoit of 
the king’s death having, in the meanwhile, been spread, intense alarm pre- 
vailed in the camp and every face exhibited the utmost solicitude. To remove 
the apprehension of his soldiers, Alexander appeared before them, and waved 
his right hand to salute his faithful followers He then ordered his horse 
to be brought, and rode tTirough the ranks, to the great joy of the whole 
army; and the neighbouring woods resounded with tho acclamation ; **Long 
live Alexander; health and*prosperity to the conqueror of Asia !” 

Both the Malli and Oxydracae, or people of tJch, sent heralds to Alex- Hubmiasion of th« 
ander with tenders of unconditional submission ; Alexander accepted the oxydracae 

submission of both, and appointed Philip satrap of his newly acquired 
dominions. The people of Uch sent him one thousand men, the bravest 
apd noblest of their race, as hostages, besides five hundred war chariots, 
with their charioteers and horses, fully equipped. Alexander was much 
gratified by this mark of respect shown by the Oxydracae, and returned 
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their hostages, keeping the chariota with thelt horsfea ^nd While 

Alexander was under medical treatment^ his army was employed ^ ehlai^- 
ing his fleet, by the construction of new ships, near the confluence of 
the Hydraotes (Rivl) and Acesines (Chin4b). At Panjnad, in the eouthem 
extremity of the Panjab, he built a city which he called Alexandria. It waa 
furnished with docks and was intended to facilitate commerce atnl navigar 
tioD, as well as to overawe the surrounding nations, but no vestige of it 
now remains. On resuming his voyage, Alexander received* the submission 
of the Alastain, or Avasthanas, an independent Indian tribe, who had been 
conquered by his general Perdiccas, and he also subjugated the ^ Ossadians. 
His fleet next sailed down to the capital of the Sogdi, the modem 
JShakkari whoso king, Musicauus,* tendeied his submission, presenting 
Alexander with a large train of elephants and presents fif immense 
value. Alexander entered his capital, the beauty and magnificence^ of 
which he greatly admired. Musicanaa was permitted to retain possession 
of his country^ and a fortress was built in his chief city, under the superin- 
tendence of Crateras, to be garrisoned by Macedonian troops. It was the 
wish of Alexander to establish a chain of forts along the whole line of the 
Indus, for commercial and political purposes, and this scheme was put into 
execution by the construction of new military posts and towns along the 
banks of tho Indus, and at the junctions of its tributary streams along the 
south-western line. Biirues identifies the ancient capital of Bhakkar with 
Alore, four miles distant from the modern town of Bhakkar. 

Alexander next proceeded on board his ship, accompanied by his entire 
navy, to the adjoining country of Oxycanus, who had failed to send ambas- 
sadors and presents to him when the Greek troops entered his territory. 
Two of his principal towns were carried by assault and plundered, the king 
himself being taken prisoner and put to death. He next marched against 
Sambus, tho sovereign of Sindomana, identified with the modem province 
of Sindh. The king, terrified at the approach of the Greeks, fled to the 
neighbouring mountains, Imt the leading men of the town opened the gates 
to Alexander, and, by pacifying that monarch with magnificent presents, 
saved their city from plunder. About this time a coalition was formed by 
the Brahmins to expel the foreign invaders, who had violated their sacred 
soil by their encroachments , Musicanus, the king of the Sogdi, in spite of 
the favour with which he had been received, joining the confederacy. Alex- 
ander appointed Pi'ithon to crush the insurgents, and the Greek general de- 
feated the rebel tribes with great slaughter. Musicanus was himself brought 
in chains before Alexander, by whose order he was publicly crucified, to- 
gether with a largo number of priests and Brahmins who had been conspi- 
cuous m inciting tho insurrection. The voj^age having been resumed after 
these events, the fleet entered the delta, where the Indus divides into two 
great branches. The chief city of this place wa® called Patalla, and the 
territory was ruled by a prince of the name of Mocris, who, arriving in Al- 
exander’s camp, made him a voluntary offer of his treasures and kingdom. 
Alexander restored to him the sceptre, which ho had presented as a mark of 
submission, and sent him back to his territory *with honour General Cun- 
ningham identifies Patalla with Hyderabad in Sindh. This place was strongly 
fortified, aud a harbour was constructed with docks sufficient to accommodate 
a large fleet. Leaving his fleet with Nearchus, Alexander marched with his 


* Ml Thornton eoueotuies that the termination (raniM, in UBineB like these, is probacy 
the title of Khan, tkun that JfH^iranvgmt^y he Musa Khan* Bat we are told, by the Greek 
amd native authors, that tho MalU and the Sindomanni were governed by Brahminii, Huaa 
Khan could ue\ei have been a Hindu uaiite 
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X,&Ojmidia), la Septeoiber, SS6 B,a It has boea calculated that frOloa the day ^ 

he left Pella^ the capital ol Iftaoedpu^ till his arrival in Babjloiii the distence 
^versed by him exceeded nineteen thousand English miles, a wonderful feat ' 

indeed in those day a He had concpiered the whole of the then known world. 

In every^part of the world visited by his arms he founded magnificent cities, * 

constructed large fleets and devised measures for the oevelopment of 

trade and commercial intercourse. He subdued the most powerful nations, 

and conquered the mightiest kingdoms and empires. He reduced to ashes 

the proudest cities, and levelled to the dust their loftiest towers, fortresses 

and palacea He had no opponent left, and he was making preparations for 

still more extensive schemes, both of conquest and civilization, one of which Hi» v-wi gchomas oi 

was the complete subjugation of the whole peninsula of India, when he ^“;*“®“**“**‘'*^*^*“ 

was cut otf, still in the prime of life. He died in his palace at Babylon on 

the 13th of June of the year 323 B. c., in the 32nd year of his ago, after nu doath, sss « 

a reign of twelve years and eight months, from a fever contracted by his 

indiscreetly bathing in the river after excessive indulgence in strong spirits 

and other pleasures of the table. His body was deposited in a golden cofiin 

at Alexandria, and divine honours were paid to him in Egypt and other 

countries. He appointed no heir to his extensive dominions, but to the 

question put to him as to who should inherit them, he replied • “ The moat 

worthy.*' The death of this great conqueror, at so early an age, furnishes 

a memoiable instance of the transitory nature of all that concerns human 

life and human greatness * Within a few years of his death, his wives, his 

child and his mother were all killed, and his vast empire divided among his 

generals, so that nothing remained of him but his name 

It will be observed from the above narrative that Alexander established 
no system of government in the Panjdb. The policy he adopted in tliat 
country was to make alliances with the native kings, subjugating by foico ^ ^ 
of arms those who opposed him, and making over their territories to such 
as were friendly to him He founded new cities and established militaiy 
and naval posts in the Paujdb, along the course of the Indus. He left })e- 
hind him detachments of troops at vaiious places in the Panjab and Siudli, 
which indicated a design on his part to return to the country at no distant 
date; but this design, as wo have seen, was not destined to bo carried into 
execution. • 


CHAPTER 

FROM THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER TO THE MAHOMEDAN 

. INVASION. 

O N the partition pf the empire, which followed Alexander’s death, 

Seleucus Nicator.goveiuor of Babylon, not only retraversed and reduced Soloucus Nicatoi, 
to subjection that country and Bactria, but subjugated the whole country 
beyond the Euphrates, and crossed the Indus, B. a 305, to attack Sandra- 
oottas (Ohandragupta), king of Magadha, or Bih&r, who had already succeed- 
ed in expellpig the Greek garrison from the Panj&b principalities and had 
qompelled the inhabitants to acknowledge his supremacy. Immediately tso ludiana riaa m 
on the departure of Alexander from Indian soil, the Indians rose in revolt, cSSeL '**““'** ***• 
and the Macedonian governor left by him in the country was slain, while 
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hia mixed force of Qreeks and Indians were either pnt to the sirord> orothef^ 
wise dispersed. The resnlt of this proceeding was a massacre of tte Indiaiitf 
bv the Macedonian contingent, King Porus the First being put to death 
the new governor sent by Alexander, notwithstanding that that tnonmh 
had given many practical tokens of friendship towaras the Macedmiatis 
at the time of Alexander’s invasion. The governor, however was himself 
despatched on the approach of Ohandragnpta, who bad established a new 
power in India. This prince, a mere adventurer, had followed Alexander’s 
camp, in the Panjab, after his exile from the Qangetic valley, in the hope of 
securing his aid in recovering his lost provinces, and, after the departure of 
the conqueror, he net only managed to recover the Qangetic regions, but 
expelled the old Nanda dynasty and seized Paliputra, the modern Patna. 
Seleucus, after crossing the Indus, inflicted several defeats on Chjtndragupta ; 
blit, on a rebellion breaking out in Babylon, he was compelled to leave the 
Fanjdb in order to protect his own territories. Previous to his departure he 
concluded a treaty of peace by which the Panjdb, with the valley of the Indus, 
as far as Peshd>var, was ceded to the Indian king, who, in return, presented 
the Greek genet al with five hundred elephants and a hundred war chari- 
ots. In order to cement an alliance with* the Indian king, Seleucus gave his 
daughter in marriage to Chandragupta, and left Megasthenes, the learned 
Greek, who subsequently wrote his famous account of India, as his ambassa- 
dor at the court of Magadha Although, from this time, the power of the 
Qreeks ceased to be dominant in the Panjdb, there is no doubt that commer- 
cial relations of some sort continued to be maintained between India and 
Syiia, coins of Seleucus Nicator having been found in Balkh and Bokhara. 
In the year 206 B G , the Panjdb, according to Greek and Roman historians, 
was invaded by Antiochus, the grandson of Seleucus Nicator, called by 
the Hindus Antiyako Yona Rija^. At that time the PanjAb was ruled by 
Asoka, grandson ot Chandragupta, a zealous Buddhist, whose edicts, engraved 
in stone, are found at ShAhbAz Garhi (in the Peshiwar District), the 
modern name of Siidana, a very ancient Buddhist city, so called from a 
Buddhist prince. Hi<4 stone pillars and granite blocks, with inscriptions record- 
ed thereon in the Palf language, have been traced from Orissa and Kutch 
to a region beyond KAbul, and the world is indebted for the collection and 
translation of these insenptions to the talents and labours of Mr Jamefi^Prin- 
sep, the eminent Oriental scholar, to whom also is due the credit of having 
first discovered a key to the ancient Pali characters. Antiochus concluded 
a treaty of peace with Asoka, and Greek influence was thus maintained in 
the Panjab. Further proof of this fact is furnished by the discovery of 
Greek coins on the frontiers of the Paaj4b and Afghanist&n. 

The great inscription of Asoka is on a large trap rock to the north-west 
of the present village of Shahbaz Garhi, and contains the names of five 
Greek princes, namely, Antiochus of Syria, PtoTemy Philadelphus of Egypt, 
Antigouus Gonatos of Macedon, Magas of Kyrene, and Alexander if of 
Epirus The whole circuit of Sudana (Shahbaz'Garhi), which General Cun- 
ningham has identified with the Polusha, or Fo-Shgt, of the Chinese pil- 
grims, Fa-Hien and Huen-Thsang, and with the Bazari of Arrian, is four 
miles in extent, and the spot is to this day pointed out outside the eastern 

g ^te of the cLy, where Asoka gave bis daughter aud son as alms to a 
rahinin, who sold them into slavery. * 

Encradites, the great king of Bactria, invaded thePanj&bin the year 165 
B c , reducing the country as ftir as Patkl&, the modern Hyderabadi in 
Sindh, while he also sent an expedition to Kach and Gujrat. His 
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Menander and A{q»olkdolus, ruled the Panj&b from die year / 

196 &« c. to the year 110, n, coins of die former beingfound fifom K&bul to / 

Mathdra, on the Jamna. Qrsaco«&ctrian kin^om was subverted in the I 
year 127 b. a, but its oObboots continued to reign over the Panj&b, the 
▼alley of the Indus and K&bul, to the commencement of the first century 
B. o., as is proved by the discovery of coins of Greek mintage with Aryan 
inscriptions on the reverse. 

The deductioiis drawn by Professors Lassen and Wilson from the inscrip- 
tions on the coins of Parthian princes found in the Panj&b, show clearlyi I 
think, that thePanj&b was in the possession of those princes from 90 to 60 
B. a This is further evidenced by the fact recorded in history that, on the 
^memberment of the vast empire of Eneradites the Great, which followed loTsrion'of MiUni- 
immediately^ on his death, India was invaded by Mithridates, a Parthian 
morarch, about 140 B. c. 

About the year 110 B. c. the Scythic element was predominant in the scythio element pro- 
Panjab. According to Chinese historians, the You-ti (Getes or Jits), who ^ 

occupied a vast tract of land between China and the Teen-shan, or the 
Celestial Mountains, having; been driven out of that country after many 
bloody campaigns with the Huns, emigrated in great hordes to Afghanistan 
and to the borders of the Panjab, and firmly established themselves in that 
part of the country. They wrested the kingdom of Taxila from the Manas 
in the year 105 B. o., and their kings, Ayes and Azilises, were in possession 
of the whole country of the five rivers, as has been proved by coins recently 
discovered. 

The Scythian kings were expelled from the Panj&b by the great Indian viiuamiiditya. the 
sovereign, Vikramaditya, in the year 66 B c., but on his death the- country K>veroigii, m 
was overrun by fresh hordes of Scythians, who established in it a dynasty of 
kings bearing the name of Kadphiscs. These were, in their turn, subverted 
by a fresh swarm of Scythian invaders, to whom belonged the dynasty of the 
Eaneski kings. That those dynasties continued to rule the Panjab up to The Kadphieio and 
the fifth century of the Christian era, is proved by the discovery ofKad- 
phisic and Kaneski coins in the Pauj&b, Bamian and Kabul ; by the evi- 
dence furnished by the Chinese traveller, Fa-Hien, who crossed the five 
rivers of the Panjab early in the fifth century ; by the inscriptions on a temple 
near •Kotah, in Rajputiina, dated 409 A. D., bearing a memorial of a Jit 
prince of Sarpura, and by the evidence collected in the Annals of Raj- 
pntdnA, Colonel Tod, the author of these annals, observes with reference to 
the Jit princes, that these Jit princes, of Salpura, in the Panjab, were 
the leaders of that very colony of the Yuti from the Jaxartes who, as record- 
ed by DeOuignes, crossed the Indus in the fifth century and possessed 
themselves of the Panjab.” Gold, silver and copper coins of Grasco-Scythian 
type, all Kaneski and Kadphisic, mixed with coins of the Sassanian mo- 
narchs of the third and fourth centuries of the Christian era, were found in 
the ruins of Manaky^la,*^ half-way between Atak and Jhelum, in 1830, by 
Generals Ventura and Court, then in the service of Mdharaj4 Ranjit Singh. 

The northern parj; of Eusufzai was known to be very rich in ancient 
remains, the principal groups of ruins being Sbahbaz Garhi, Takhti Bai, 

Shahri Bahlel, Jamal Garhi, Eharkai, Swaldher and Rinigit, east of Mardan. 

In the beginning of the fifth century A. D., the dynasty of Kadphiscs The whito hum 
was subverted by the White Huns, or Ephthalites, who were subdued in 
656 A. D. byjhe Turks. 

* * A large tope, eighty leet high and about 920 feet in oiroumferenoe, enpposod by aomo 
to be the capital of the country of Tazilea. Fifteen emalier topes exist in the same locality. 
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tiktt nmfib niM Portions of the Panj&b wore also, from time to time, conquered Inr tbe 
1unf{8 of Kashmir, and when the Chinese pilgrim Huen-Thsang msited that 
country, in the year 618 a. p., he found the territory between tbe Indus 
and the Jhelum ruled over by a Edshmir king of the Ndgd, or Earkote, 
dynasty. 

In 20-22 BO., according to Orosius, Poms, an Indian prince, sent an 
ambassador to the Emperor Augustus of Borne, to court his fUendsbip. 
The Roman emperor received the embassy in Spain, and, a considerable 
time having been spent in fruitless negotiations, another embassy was sent 
by the Indian king to try and arrange affairs. These ambassadors, who had 
been reduced to three, the rest having died of fittiguo at Antioch, were seen 
by Nicolas of Damascus, and were the bearers of a friendly letter, written 
on parchment, or vellum, in Greek. It is said that Poms ruled over six 
hundred kings, and was anxious to cement a friendship with Csesar, to whom 
he would have been glad to render any service that might have been re- 
quired of him. The ambassadors had a large retinue, and were the bearers 
of valuable pfesents from their king, being accompanied by a Brahmin, 
Zarmanochagoa, who subsequently burnt himself on a pile at Athens, as 
Kalanos had done before him at Pasargadae, a great and ancient city of 
Persia, on the river Cyrus. The following inscription was engraved on A 
monument which was raised to his honour : — Here lies Zarmanochagos, an 
Indian of Bargosa, who voluntarily terminated his life in conformity with 
the custom prevailing among his countrymen.” 
or^k influonoa in The fact that the credentials of the Indian sovereign were written 
tha PwijAb ^ ^ indicates plainly how far Grecian influence had operated on 

Hindu prejudices. In the ranjdb, where the Greeks had settled in consider- 
able numbers, their influence was great. The architecture of the country 
owed its first impulse to Grecian art, and the Buddhist monasteries abound 
with statues and figures chiselled after the fashion of the Greeks. These 
monuments of Buadho-Grecian art have been excavated from various parts 
of the Panjdb border, au.d now form a beautiful collection in the Ldhore 
Museum. 



PART IL-THE MAHOMEDAN PERIOD, 

OHAPTEE I. 


EARLY MAHOMEDAN INVASIONS. 

W HBK the deluge of barbarism had overspread the west ; when the eastern 
nations of Asia, Syria and Egypt had lost all manly spirit and sunk 
under the weight of despotism, vice, cruelty and immorality in their worst 
form ; when the Roman empire had lost all its real greatness and the em- 
pire of Persia its internal vigour and strength ; in short, when the darkness 
of ignorance prevailed throughout the greater part of the known world, a 
flew religion sprang up in the world which materially atfected the political 
history of the nations. This was the religion of Islam, founded by Muhatn- 
mad, an Arabian of the tribe of Euresh, who announced ;to his countrymen 
a divine revelation which he was commanded to promulgate with the sword. / 

He assumed the sacerdotal office in Medina and, seated on a rough and I 
unadorned pulpit in a mosque, and with his back against a palm tree, he * 
declaimed to his idolatrous countrymen against the worship of Al-Lata and 
Al-Uzzah, and received in a camp without the walls the ambassadors from 
Mecca, a respect never paid before to the Chusroes of Persia or the Csesars of 
Constantinople. He called the latent passions and talents of the Arabs 
into activity and animated them with a new spiiit. Armed with the 
QurAn and the sword, and supported by the enthusiastic ardour of his fol- 
lowers, he waged a war with the civil and religious institutions of the world, 
and, introducing new politics and new manners, changed the political and 
moral condition of things By the force of his persuasive eloquence and 
extraordinal y zeal and energy, this great Arabian reformer converted a race 
of wandering shepherds into the founders of mighty empires, and kindled new 
aspirations in more than one-fourth of the population of the globe. With 
a rapidity to, which there is no parallel in the history of nations, the empire 
of the Saracens extended itself from the Straits of Gibraltar on the west to rapidwcco* 
India on the east, and from tho shores of the Atlantic to the borders of 
China, difiusing in the countries subdued their learning and arts Within 
the short period of a century from the establibhment of the Mahomedau 
era,* the warriors of Isld>m overran Egypt, Syria, Northern Africa and part 
of Spain on the west, and Persia and Central Asia on tho cast Almansur, 
of the family of Abbas, the conqueror of Persia, made BagdAd the seat 
of his Government. Forty years later, Hariiu-ul-Rashid, tho Magnificent, 
made Bagdad the chief emporium of merchandise between East and West 
Asia, and extended his dominions from the Mediterranean to the frontiers of 
Hindostin. 

Muhammad propagated* his religion by the sword. “ The sword,” said The holy enuadwi 

he, is the key of Paradise and Hell. A drop of blood shed in the cause of 
Qod, a night spent in arms, is of more avail to the Faithful than two months 
of fasting and prayer. Whoever falls in battle is forgiven his sins ; in the day 
of judgmenti,Jiis wounds shall be resplendent as vermilion and odoriferous 

* • Xbe Muhammadan era oommenced in S22 ad. the date of the flight of Muhammad from 
Mecca to Medina, and any given year df it is dengaated signifying * of the Hyrat ’ (or 
Hura), * departure or flight ’ 
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"fta musk ; and the Iobb of his limbs shall be leplaoed with wii^ of 
angels and cherubim.” He who perished in a holy war went straigm to 
Heaven. In Paradise nymphs of fascinating beauty impatiently waTted to 
greet his first approach. There the gallant martyrs lived for ever a life of 
happiness and bliss, free from all sorrows, and liable to no inoonvenienee 
from excess. They^ would possess thousands of beautiful slaves, and ^et 
houm furnished with splendid gardens, and with all the luxuries of Ufe^ 
to live in. Such liberal promises of future happiness, added to an immedi- 
ate prospect of riches and wealth, were enough to kindle the frenzy of the 
desert population of Arabia. Their martial spirit was roused, and their 
sensual passions were inflamed. As early as 589 A.D., in the Slst year 
of the Hijra, the Mahomedans penetrated into the extensive province of 
Khor&sAo, comprising the greater part of the original dom^ions of the 
imperial family of Qhazui, under Abdulla, son of Amir, one of the generals 
of Caliph CsmAn, and thirteen years later they conquered Kdbul in the south 
of Persia. Caliph Umr founded Basra, from which place expeditions against 
Sindh and Bilhchistdn were undertaken. 

The immense and fertile territory of M4var-un-Nahr, the Transoxiana 
of the ancients, (hough invaded by Abdulla, the son of the famous Zeiad, 
governor of Basra, in the time of the Caliph MoAviA, in the 53rd year, Hijri, 
was not completely conquered by the Mahomedans till the 83th year, Hijri, 
when the great cities of Bokhara and Samarkand were conquered by the 
Arab general Katiba. In the year 711 A.D., the Governor of the Hijaz 
despatched a considerable army, under his nephew K^sim, to obtain the resti- 
tution of an Arab vessel which had been detained at the mouth of the Indus 
by lUjA Dahu, the prince of the country. The Hindu r&}& assembled a nu- 
merous force, but KAsim carried by storm a celebrated temple held in great 
sanctity by the Brahmins, where a large booty fell into the hands of the 
Mahomedan invaders. The Hindus were panic-stricken and fled, their rA\d 
having perished in the field of battle. Elated with this triumph, the youth- 
ful Arab general advanced to the capital of Dahfi, BrahminabAd, which 
was gallantly defended by the Hindu queen. Iti an attack made by the 
Mahomedans, this lady, with her BAjput bodyguard, perished, and the whole 
country was at the mercy of the inv^ers. KAsim then inarched to MdltAn, 
which was carried by assault, and a few more victories of less impertance 
completed the conauest of Sindh. The conqueror now turned his attention 
towards the consolidation of his dominions, and the conciliation of the 
people, when a circumstance happened which abruptly terminated his use- 
ful career. The rAji had two beautiful daughters, who, on the death of the 
monarch, were sent to Damascus by Kdsiin for the harem of his sovereign, 
the Caliph. On presentation before the Grand Seignior, one of the damsels 
burst into tears, declaring her unfitness for the high place that was about 
to be accorded to her in the royal seraglio, in consequence of her having 
been dishonoured by Edsim before she had left India. The anger of the 
king was roused, and a mandate was issued 'to sew the body of the con- 
queror of Sindh in a raw hide and send it to Damascus. When the body 
arrived, the Hindu princess acknowledged the innocence of Edsim, but 
rejoiced at having had the death of her father avenged. Both ladies were, 
on this, instantly beheaded by order of the Caliph, who vainly lamented 
the death of his brave and able general By the death pf Edsim the 
Mahomedan Government of Sindh sustained a blow which^ it was never 
afterwards in a position to retrieve. His successors ruled the country for 
about forty years, but the Bdjp&t tribes of Sumera, having expelled them, 
became masters of the land. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GHAZNIVIDE DYNASTY : 

ALAFTAGIN. 

D VBINo the Bu^ssive dynasties of the Imperial families of Modvid and 
the sovereigns of the house of Abbasi, who succeeded to the Ehalifdt, the 
Arabian empire retained its full vigour, but after the death of the great 
Barun-ul'Bashid, its temporal power began to show signs of gradual decay. 

^e satraps of different provinces threw off their allegiance ana assumed the 

title of royalty, while the government of the Khalifat became confined to 

tlie province * 01 ^ Bagd^ and its dependencies, and the authority of the 

Caliph was considered supreme onlj^ in matters of religion. The Tahintes, or 

successors of Tahir, who was the first to assume independence, established 

themselves in the great provinces of Khordsdn and Trani^xiana. They 

were, in 872 A. D., succeeded by the Sofarides, a dynasty of kings founded 

by Takiib, a brazier of Sistan, who had obtained great celebrity by his 

military adventures. These were, in their turn, subverted, in 903 A D ,by 

the Samanis, the founder of which dynasty was one Ismail, who assumed 

the royal title in the 263rd year of the Hijra. He had a great reputation 

for justice and humanity, and reigned in Bokhara, Mdwarul Nahr, Khordsdn, 

and a great part of the Persian empire. The family of Samania reigned 

in tranquillity for 120 years. The fifth prince, Abdul Malik, died at Jiok- 

hdrd, leaving a minor son, Mansiir. Alaptagin, a Turki slave of the late 

king, who governed the vast province of Khordsdn, declared for the uncle »u^^******”' • ^‘’***“ 

of the young prince ; but Mansur was raised to the throne by the opposite 

faction. Ofiended with Alaptagin, the young monarch ordered him to 

Bokh^tii ; but the governor marched with a considerable army from Nishi- 

ptir, the capital of Khor^«^^n, to Ghizni, and after gaining several victories ne nwumes tiw in- 

over the royal troops, assumed the insignia of sovereignty. ngnia of royalty. 

Alapta^n frequently employed his armies, under his general, Sabukta- 
gln, for the reduction of the provinces of Miiltdo and Lamghdn, and thou- Saiiuk- 

sands of the inhabitants of those provinces were carried away as slaves to 
Qhiznf. Jdipal, the iflj4 ot Ldhore, finding his troops unable to withstand 
the armies ot the northern invaders, formed an alliance with the of iJSoSST' ^ ^ 
Bhatia,^ but the confederate armies failed to prevent the assailants from 
carrying away great spoils from India each time they attacked the country. 

Alapta^n reigned in peace for fifteen years, and on his death, in 976, was D^thof Akptagin 
succeeded by his son Abu ishde ; but, the latter dying in less than two years, tm a d 
S abuktarin, the general of Alapta^n and originally his slave, who had 
married his daughter, was, by the unanimous voice of the army, installed on 
the throne of Ghizui. 

AMfB NABIR-UD-DIN SABXJKTAGIN. 

According to Minbiljiia Sirajk Sabuktagin was a slaved of Turkish 
extraction. Nusar Hdji a merchant, having purchased him while a boy, 
brought him from Tiirkistan to Bokbdrd, where he sold him to Alaptagin. Thedeaoentoi 

*■" — ■' ' — * — Sabuktagin. 

*Bl»atU has been identified with modem Bhatner. The State was, in the Hmdd period, 
a tributary of the r^d of Ldhore. 

t Though a Turk] slave, Sabuktagin claimed illustrious descent from the royal family of 
YsodUeid, the Idst of the Persian kings, who, his army having been routed dormg the reign of 
CaUpfa t7smaQ, was murdered at a water'iniU, near the town of Merv. His family, who 
took up their abode in Xuriustan, formed ooaneotions with the people, and became Xurki— • 

/Wishta. 
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Sftbuktttgiti was 'editcated and taught the use of arms with^the other slavea 
af Alapf^a. He Waii at €iet« a private horseman in the serviee of that 
fAnce, and, teing of a ' vigorous and active disposition, used to huut 
for him |n th^ forest. At an early a^e he gave promise of future great* 
nem, and his patron, appreciatiag his talents, entrusted him with the 
conduct of considerable military expeditions, and soon raised him to 
important posts in the army, till at length, on assuming sovereign au- 
thority at Ghazni, he conferred on his proteg^ the high title of Amfr- 
ul-omera (chief of the nobles), Vaku-i*mutlak (sole representative). 
Sabuktagln, on his accession to the throne, assumed the title of 
Nasir-ud-din, or Conqueror of the Faith, and styled himself Amir^ or noble. 
Having subdued and annexed Kandahar, and taken the fortress of Bust, 
the capital of Zabulist^n, where he met the famous Abul Fath, whom he 
made hiS chief secretary, on account of his great learning and ^wisdom, he 
resolved upon a war with the idolaters of India, who as yet had known only 
the worship of Brahma and Budh. The Paujiib was at that time ruled by 
Jaipdl, the sCn of Haapftl, whose territory extended from the Indus to 
Laghmdn on the one side, and from Kashmir to Multan on the other. 
Having marched eastwards, with a considerable army in 977 A. 1)., he 
reduced certain forts, caused mosques to be built, and, with a large booty, 
returned to Ghazni. 

Jaipdl, who at this time resided in the fort of Bhatinda, finding that 
the reiterated attacks of the Mahomedaus seriously atTccted the peace of 
the country, levied a great army, and brought together numerous elephants, 
with the view of attacking them on their own ground. He crossed the 
Indus and marched to Laghm&n, where he was met by Sabuktagln. In the 
skirmishes which ensued, Mahmfid, the son of Sabuktagin, though then but 
a boy, gave signal proofs of heroism and soldiership. A furious storm of hail 
and wind, which occurred during the night, spread terror and destruction 
around. The troops of the rdji of Lahore suffered heavily, and great numbers 
of his cattle perished. The-riijd finding his array dispersed, the next morn- 
ing made overtures for peace. Sabuktagin was disposed to accede to the Hin- 
du riijii s request, but the influence of the youthful Mahmfid, who was an 
ambitious warrior, prevented him from accepting the terms offered. Upon 
this Jaip^l sent other ambassadors to the king to explain to his majesty that 
the custom of the RAjput soldiers was, it driven to extreitlitics, to “ kill 
their wives and children, set fire to their houses and property, let loose their 
hair, and, rushing in despair among the enemy, drown themselves in the crim- 
son torrent of revenge.” Sabuktagin, unwilling to reduce the conquered 
to despair, consented to make terms, the r&j& agreeing to give up one 
million dirama and fifty elephants as the price of peace. The riji beinq^ 
unable to pay the whole of this sum in camp, persons of trust were sent 
with him to Lahore to receive the balance, while hostages were left with 
Sabuktagin for their safety. Finding himself secure in his capital, however, 
the riljii., acting on the advice of his Brahmiti counsellors, repudiated the 
agreement and threw the Mahomedan officers into prison. ^ Sabuktagin, 
who had by this time reached Ghazni, was exasperated on hearing this, and 
at once set abort retracing his steps to Laghmdu at the head of a numerous 
army to avenge the insult offered to him by the Hindu r4jA 

Jaipal picpared to meet the coming storm. He entered into an alliance 
with the neighbouring kin^ of Delhi, Ajmere, KalUnJer and^ Kanauj, and 
the coiifederato armies, which are represented as having consisted of 10,000 
horse and a considerable number of infantry, the flower of Indian chivaliy, 
arrayed themselves on the confines of Laghman to hurl back the Mahotnedan 



^ THS^O0JL«|L7lt>^ mUMtm. ' » ^ 

inttujm. Ssbukti^tn, haviotf asoebded a aeighboarifig bill^ BidbaUI iba* 

« vaataesa o£,the ladiaa boat, which in extent is d^oribed as having aonoiBbied^ 
a boAiudlesB oceatK Enoouragki]^ his chiefs with the hope of glbiTV, * 
and appealing to their valour, be gave each his commands, ana, dividing his 
soldiers, who were few in number, into squadrons of five hundred, directeid 
them to make successive attacks on a weak point of the Hindu army* This 
mancBUvre made it appear as if bodies of fresh troops were being constantly ^ ^ 

sent forward against the wearied cavalry of the Hindus, whose ranks were 
broken, causing confusion and consternation to spread among their forces. 

Taking advants^e of this disorder, Sabuktagin ordered a general assault, and 

the Hindus, worsted at every point, fled and were pursued by the victorious hih victoiy 

Mahomedan troops to the banks of the Nilab. The victor levied heavy 

contributions on the countries west of the Indus, and, making Peshiwar 

and Laghmdn^the eastern boundary of his dominion**, appointed one ot his UeroturoH tooiua. 

officers, with ten thousand horse, to the government of the conquered country, ^ 

and retraced his steps to Qhazni. 

For the rest of his life, Sabuktagin was engaged in military exploits 
to the north-west of his dominions He died at Tamruz, near Balkb, in Hisdoath^sDrA n 
August, 997 A.D., in the fifty-sixth year of his age and the twentieth of 
his reign, his remains being carried to Ghazni for interment 

Sabuktagin was a prince who, in addition to uncommon bravery and uib charu.ter 
prudence, was endowed with a sense of equity and moderation. His wazir 
was Abul Abas Fazil, a minister of great talent in the management of 
afiairs of State. It is said of Sabuktagin that, when out hunting one day, 
he saw a deer grazing with her young fawn. Putting spurs to bis horse, he Auecdutbs 
pursued and seized the fawn and, laying it across his saddle with its legs 
bound, took his way homewards ; but, happening to look back, he beheld 
the afflicted mother following him at full speed. The heart of Sabuktagin 
melted with pity and he set the young fawn at liberty, to the great joy of 
the mother, who often turned to gaze on him with tears in her eyes. 

He is said to have seen, that night, in a dream, the Prophet of God, 
who said to him ; “ The generosity and compassion which you have this 
day shown to a distressed animal have been appreciated by God, and the 
kingdom of Ghazni is marked as your reward ; let not greatness undermine 
your virjne, but thus continue your benevolence towards mankind.” 

According tC the author of Madhir-ul-mulk, Hahmiid, the son of 
Sabuktagin, having built a splendid house in his pleasure garden, invited 
his father to a iiiagniBcent entertainment. The taste, beauty and skill 
displayed in the structure of the royal edifice tempted the young prince 
to seek the opinion of his father regarding it. But Sabuktagin, to the 
great disappointment of his son, said that he looked on it all as a bauble 
which any of his subjects might raise by means of wealth ; it was the 
business of a prinoe, he said, to erect more durable monuments of fame, 
which might stand for ever, like pillars of glory, such as good deeds that 
were worthy of imitation, but difficult to be surpassed by posterity. The 
poet, Hiz^m Urazi, of Samarkand, observes upon this : Of all the magni- 
ficent palaces built by Mahmiick thert* remains not one stone upon another, 
but the edifice of his fame still triumphs over time and remains a lasting 
monument of his greatness.” 

SULTAN MAHMTJD, GHAZNAVI.* 

When Sabuktagin died, his eldest son, Mahmfid, was at Nish&piir. The 
sec ond son, Is mail, being by his father’s side in his last moments, obtained 

in Butahikan, or the loonoolaet. Hie titles were Amin^vl^MtUiU, ** Asylum of the 

Wth,” and rumtu^ud^DauiaC, •* the fiight Hand of the State." 
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hiB consent to hta own miaoewnpni and, on the deaCii of hts father^ was 
crowned with great soloinni^ jat.fialkh. Mahm&a, however, asserted his 
right to the throne and offeroa Bnnch and Khor^s^n to the younger brother 
as an independent monarchy, if fihe abandoned his pretensions to the ra^ 
but Ismail declined the offer. Mahmud, upon this, made war on Ismail, 
supported by his uncle Boghraz and his own younger brother, Amir Nasir- 
ud-din Eusuf. The troops of Ismail were supported by a row of elephants, 
and the two aimies engaged with great fury near Ghazni. < After a desperate 
struggle Ismail acknowledged himself defeated and delivered Up the keys 
of the fortress and treasury to his brother, Mahmud, who kept him in honour* 
able restraint for the rest of his life. 

Mahmdd was thirty years of age when he ascended the throne and was 
in the prime of life. Having been the constant companion of his father in 
military expeditions, and entrusted by him with independeuf military com- 
mands, he had gained a large experience in the art of war, while in the arts 
of peace he possessed all the qualities of a great prince. His first act, after 
ascending thh throne, was to send an ambassador to the court of Bokhara 
to tender his allegiance to the royal house of Samini, but soon afterwards 
he threw off that allegiance and declared his independence, in 999 A D. Mah- 
mud now employed himself in reducing to order the provinces of Balkh and 
Khord««dn, and, his fame reaching the court of Bagdad, the Caliph Alkadar 
Billah, of the house of Abbas, sent him a rich honorary dress and bestowed 
upon him the dignified titles of Amin-id-Millaf, or “ Asylum of the Faith,'* 
and Yamia-ud-Dmilatf **the Bight Arm of the State.” He assumed the title 
of Sultan, and received in marriage the daughter of Elik-han, emperor of 
Bokhara, the usurper of the Samdui dynasty. 

Mahmud had long heard accounts of the wealth and splendour of the 
countries to the east of his frontier, and had made a vow that, if blessed 
with tranquillity, he would turn his arms against the idolaters of Hindostdn, 
extirpate idolatry from that country, and introduce, in its stead, the worship 
of the one true God Mahmfid was himself familiar with tho parts of 
ludia bordering on the banks of the Indus, and his zeal for the propagation 
of Islam, as well as the confidence he reposed in the bravery of his troops, 
soon impelled him to undertake an invasion o( that country. Accordingly, 
in the month of August, 1001 A D., he marched from Ghazni to Feshiiwar, 
at the head of ten thousand chosen horse. Hero Jaipdl, the rdjd or Ldhore, 
met him with 12.000 horse and 30,000 foot, supported by 300 elephants. 
An action took place between the two armies, and the Hindus fought des- 
perately, but they had at last to give way before the disciplined cavalry of 
Mahmud, and were completely routed, five thousand of their number 
being slain on the field of battle, and Jaipdl with fifteen of bis principal 
chiefs being taken prisoners by the victors. The victory achieved by 
Mahmfid acquired for him great fame and wealth ; and among the spoils 
gained there were sixteen necklaces inlaid with precious stones, that 
w orn by Jaip4I alone being valued at £82,000. After this victory Mahmud 
marched to Bbatiuda, the fort of which he invested and reduced. In the 
following spring he released Jaipdl, on his stipulating to pay an annual tri- 
bute, but he put to the sword the Afghan chiefs who bad opposed bia march 
to the Panj4b. The aged Hindu king, Jaipdl, feeling himself disgraced by 
the defeats sustained by him and considering himself disqualifira to rule, 
abdicated the throne in favour of his son Anangpal,* and, having mounted a 
a funeral pile, which he had himself raised, sa^ificed himself to his gods. 

* Farishta calla him Anandpal, but in the BtfjpuUlfid Ckron$eleH and the iHirdMiHi he is 
sailed Afumgpal. Anang, in 8ha8tri, mtans * incorpoieal* or * imsubetantial.' 
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On bin return from a into Sistan, in 1004 A.D., 

Uabmfrd fcitnd tbat the tribiite had not been fblly paid. 

Anan^l^, r4j4 of Ldhore, hadrp^rajF ^3a aharp, but a tributary pnnce, 
Biji Bui rdjd of Bhatia, bad iirithheld mlquota, and, bein^ bitterly hostile 
to the Mahoraedans, was molesting the Mahomedan Governors whom 
tlahmlid had established in India. Mahin6d entered the r^j^'s territory 
by the Mdltdn route, and found Bhatia fortified with a high wall and sur- 
rounded by a deep broad ditch The drew up his Rdjpnt army in 

order of battle, and the Indians charged the Mahomedans so desperately 
that the latter were repulsed in several engagements during throe succes- 
sive days All the stiong positions wore held by the Hindus, and so severe 
was the loss sustained by the Mahomedan troops that they were on the 
point of abapdoning the field. At length, on the fourth day, Mahnitid, 
prostrating himself towards Mecca, in sight of his army, with his hand out- 
stretched in prayer, and shouting that the Piophot had given him the 
victory, led the main attack himself. A loud '»hout from the soldieis rent 
the air, and the Mahomedans pressed forward with such impetuosity that 
the enemy were driven back to the gates of the city. The following "morn- 
ing, the fort of Bhatia was closely besieged, and in a few days the sur- 
rounding ditches were all filled up. Biji R.xi, finding it impossible to 
maintain his position, abandoned the citadel, leaving a small garrison to 
defenebit, and took refuge in a wood on the banks of the Indus with the 
rest of his troops. He was pursued in his forest retreat by a detachment 
pf Mahmdd’s army, which attacked his position and reduced him to great 
straits. Hia best friends deserted him, and he was on the point of being 
taken prisoner, when he fell on his own sword and thus put an end to his 
life. His followers, who attempted to avenge the death of their mister, 
were, for the most part, put to the sword. Bhatia was taken by assault 
Two hundred and eighty elephants, with a largo number of slaves and 
other spoils, fell into the hands of the king, who returned triumphant to 
Ghazni. 

Shekh Hamid Sadi, the first Mahomedan ruler of Miiltdn, acknow- 
ledged allegiance to Amir Sabiiktagin and paid him tribute. After him his 
grandson Abul Fath Ddiid, the son of Nasir, acknowledged himself the 
vassal o£ the Sultan of Ghazni, but he shook off his allegiance in 1 500 A.D., 
in collusion with Anangpal of Ldhorc. Mahmfid now formed the design 
of reconquering *Miiltdii, and in the beginning of the spring mat chid 
with a large army to that place. In the hills of Peshflwar ho was oppo^-ed 
by Anangpal’s troops, which were signally defeated and pursued by the 
Ghazni army to the town of Sodra,* on tjic bank of the Chinab. 

Anangpal, deserting his capital, fled to Kashmir. Mahmud marched 
to Mfrlt^n by way of Bhatiuda and laid close siege to it for seven 
days. D&hd at length surrendered and was pardoned, on a promise to pay 
an annual tribute of 20,000 gold dirams The Sultan would probably have 
prolonged his stay in India, but*news of the invasion of his western terri- 
tories by his father-in-law Elek Khan, King of Kashgar, compelled him to 
retrace his steps to Ghazni, leaving the affairs of India in the hands of 
Sewakpal, a Hindu prince who had become a convert to Mahomedanism 
under the influence of Abu Ali, Governor of Feshdwar. 

A rebellion on the part of Sewakpal, the deputy, who expelled all the 
officers of the Sultan from their respective departments, again brought 
Hahmdd on the toil of India in 1005-G. He sent forward a part of bis cavaliy 
in advance, and the troops, coming unexpectedly in sight of the Hindu army* 

* The modem VTaefr^bid ou the left bank of the Chinab. 
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pay a fine of 400,000 dirams, and Ifiept a State mecmer for the rest affais )iX& 
But the treach^ua conduct of Anangpal, in supporting the rebellioa 
at Multftn, rankled in the broaat of Hahtndd, who was resolved on ioflieting 
severe chastisement on him. Aocordingly, early in the spring of lOOB 
A. D., he marched to India with great expedition, at the head of a laige 
army. Anangpal, conscious of the power of the Mahomedans, and re« 
membering former disasters, appealed to the religious zeal of the Indian 
r&j&s to drive the common enemy from their sacred soil. The appeal was 
responded to, and the T&\d.s of Ujjam, Qwdlior, Kanauj, Delhi, Ajmere and 
Kalanjar, collecting all their available forces, marched to the Indus* The 
greatest army that had yet assembled on the soil of the Fanjdb appenred 
in sight of the plains on the confines of Peshdwar, and its numbers conti* 
Dued to increase daily. Money was supplied from all quarters for the 
conduct of the operations, and so great was the patriotism displayed that 
Hindu women in distant parts melted their ornaments, and sent in silver 
and gold to provide resources for the national cause. The Qhakkars, a 
powerful hill tribe in the north-west of the Panj4b, joined the confeder** 
ate armies with 30,000 %htiDg men, and the Mahomedan troops, being 
surrounded on all sides^ and fearing a general assault, were obliged to en- 
trench themselves. 

For forty days the two armies lay inactive and face to face, each side 
hesitating to advance. At length the spell was broken by the Hindus, 
who took advantage of an opportunity given by the Mahomedana who 
had sent six thousand archers to the fiont, to provoke the enemy to ad- 
vance against the entrenchments. The archers were attacked by the wild 
(lhakkars, and, notwithstanding the Sultan’s exertions and presence in 
their midst, were repulsed. The Hindus penetrated into the Mahomedan 
position with great fury, and dreadful was tho carnage which ensued, five 
thousand Mahomedans being put to the sword in a very short time. A 
detei mined rally on the part of the Mahomedans, however, had the effect 
of checking the advance Of the Hindus, a great number of whom were slain. 
Meanwhile an event happened which proved disastrous to the Hindu 
cause. The elephant on which the prince of Lahore, bommanding the 
Indian armies, was mounted, became unruly, owing to the sound of the naptha 
balls and the shower of arrows, and took to flight. This spread terror and 
confusion among tho Hindus, who, thiuking themselves deserted by their 
king, retreated in great disorder. Avaitinp^ themselves of the confusion 
thus caused, the Mahomedans, with Abdullah Taiat the head of 6,000 Arabian 
hoise, and Arsala Jazib with Turks, Afghans and Khiljis, sallied out 

from their entrenchments, au4. the enemy with great slaughter. 

Immense booty, with 30 e]ephtattr,%li into the hanas of the victors. 

The passion for propagating the faith of Isidm and destroying Hindu 
Idols, fermented in the mind of Mahmud, who, soon after tho victory, marched 
against the sacred town of Kagar Eot, and, for the first time, broke their 
idols and levelled their temples with the ground. Having devastated the 
country round with fire and sword, he laid under close siege the famous 
fort of Dhira, one of the holy shrines of the Panj^b, and a repi^itoiy of 
great wealth, situated on the summit of a steep mountain, from which issued 
flames, known in modern times as Jwdla Mukhi, of effulgent countenance, 
or the holy burning fountain. It was the strongest fortress in the north 
of Hindostan and contained a most superb temple, roofed tad framed with 
predeus metal, and a celebrated college for the study of the Shdstras. • The 
garrison had left the fort to take part iu the campaign, and the Brahmin 
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within Were tittle aoeustomad to war and bloodshed. They there- 
tere made^rertares to capitulate, and opening the gates of the temple fell 
bpoti their laces before the conqueror and begged for mercy, which was 
granted Immense booty in gold and silver ingots, jewels, pearls, corals, 
diamonds and rubies, which had been collected in this temple from the 
neighbouring kingdoms since the days of Bhim, fell into the hands of the victor, 
who returned, with this vast treasure, to Ohaziii. la the year 1009 a«d^ 
the Sultan held a great meeting on the plain oufside his capital, at which 
he displayed to his omeras (nobles) and the astonished people, the enormous 
wealth, in golden thrones, precious stones, and rich ornaments, which he had 
brought away from the Fanjdb, bestowing kingly presents on all the officials 
of state according to their rank and deserts. 

In the year 1011 Mahmud resolved on the conquest of Thanesar, 
which was represented as being held by the Hindus in as great veneration as 
Mecca is by the Mahomedaus. In vain did Anangpal offer the king the 
revetfues of Thanesar, with a promise to remit the same annually to the 
royal treasury, to reimburse him for all the expenses of hi** cilpeditioii, and 
to present him, beside, with fifty elephants and jewels of con‘^idorable value, 
for Mahmud was determined to root out idolatry from all India. Disdain- 
ing the offers made to him, he captured the town, plundered the inhabitants, 
destroyed its great temples and broke its idols to pieces. The principal of 
these idols^ called Jagsoom, and believed to have existed since the creation, 
was broken up into innumerable fragments and sent to Ghazni, Mecca and 
Baghdad, to be trodden under foot in the street. Two hundred thousand 
prisoners are said to have been carried off on this occasion by Mahmud, to 
Ghazni, so that their camp appeared like an Indian town, and the booty 
taken away was again enormous 

In the year 1013, Mahmud marched with an army against Nanduna, 
situated in the mountains of Buluaf, and, having invested the place, com- 
pelled the garrison to capitulate. Jaip4l II, who had succeeded his father, 
Anangpal, seeing that he was no match for the Sultan, withdrew with 
his armies to Kashmir. Mahmud, leaving a governor appointed by himself in 
the hill territory, movad without delay to Kdshniir, on which the idja of 
Lahore abandonftl the province and fled to the hills. Mahmud plundered 
Kdshmir of all its great wealth, and, having conipellod the inhabitants to 
embrae^ the religion of the Piophet, rotuined to his capital i\ith rich spoils. 

Two years after, the Sultan revisited Kdshrnfr for the purpose of punish- 
ing certain rebel chiefs and reducing some forts which could not be attacked 
in the previous expedition. Tha principal of these was Lokot, famous for its 
height and strength All the efforts of the Sultan to reduce the place during 
the summer failed, and he was comp4|t(^ ta^abaudon the enterprise on the 
approach of winter, and return to Gbazm. 

In the spring of 1017 A.D., Mahmud marched to Kanauj with an army 
of 100,000 of horse and 20,000 foot, his route lying through the mountaikis 
north of Kdsbmir. The Rijd«of Kanauj, Kamar Bai, affected great state 
and splendour, but, being unprepared for defence, he sued for peace. He then 
marched to Mirath, the prince , of which place, Hardit, also submitted, and 
then to Mahawan, on the banks of the Jumna, which he reduced. The 
Kiel Chand, having in despair first slain his own wife and children, turned 
the point of his sword against himself and caused his own destruction. 
He then set out for the rich city of Mathura, consecrated to Krishen Basdeo 
andi meeting little opposition, gave it up to plunder. All the idols were 
broken or burned, most of the tomples were destroyed, and an enormous 
amount of silvei: and gold was carried away. Mahmdd stayed at Kanauj for 
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twenty days, during which time the city suffered greatly from fire and pillage. 
Having subdued some petty Bdjput princes, the Saltan returned ft> Qhazui, 
laden with spoil and encumbered with captives, the private plunder of his 
army being not less than that gathered into the public treasury. The 
king, during his stay in India, was struck with the beauty of Indian 
architecture. On his return to his capital, he erected a magnificent 
mosque of marble and granite, which he furnished with rich carpets, 
candejahra and furniture of silver and gold, and called the ‘‘Celestial 
Bride.” The example was followed by the nobles of his court, who vied with 
each other in embellishing the capital with magnificent private palaces and 
public buildings. In the neighbourhood of the royal mosque, Mahmdd es- 
tablished a grand university, a vast library of books by learned authors, and a 
museum of natural curiosities and works of art, at an enormous expense to the 
State. The taste for architecture increased, and, in a short time, the capital 
of Mahinfid was decorated with beautiful mosques, pavilions, founjoains, 
reservoirs, aqueducts and cisterns, unequalled in design and workmanship by 
any work of the kind in previous ages. In 1019 the Sultan forwarded an 
account of his victories to Alqiidir llillah, the Caliph of Baghdad, who had 
it read out at a grand assembly of the Mahomedans of that city who 
celebrated with great rejoicings the victories which the Moslem arms had 
gained in distant parts of the globe. 

A coiifeder.ition of the Hindu princes having, in 1021, attacked Kowar 
Bai, Rfijfl of Kanauj, for enteiing into an alliance with Mahmtid, the Sultan 
again marched into India, but before he could arrive, Kanauj had been reduced 
by Nanda Btij^, of Kalinjar in Bundelkhand, who had put Kowar Rai and 
a number of his chiefs to death. To avenge his death, the Sultan proceeded 
to Kalinjar and put Nanda Rai to flight. After this victory, Mahmfid 
inarched to Krf,shmlr, investing, by the way, the impregnable fort of Lokot. 
He then entered LAhore and ordered his troops to sack the city, in revenge 
for Anangpal’s having joined the confederacy against the RAjA of Kanauj. 
Here enormous wealth fell into his hands, and the RAjA, finding himself 
unequal to his adversary, fled to Ajraere for protection. In tbo spring of 
the same year, Mahmtid, appointing his own satrapif to th^ charge of the 
conquered provinces, returned to Ghazni. He left LAhore in charge of his 
favourite counsellor and gonoral, Malik Ayaz, whose name is associated with 
many anecdotes and sayings of his royal master. The Malik built the walls 
and citadel of LAhore and enlarged and beautified the town. During the 
incumbency of this popular Ghaznivide governor, LAhore became a seat of 
learning, and men from Ghazni came and settled there, among them being 
Makhdum Shekh Ali Oanj Baksh, Hujweri, whose mausoleum, known as 
Dri.ta Gaiij Baksh, outside the city, is held in great reverence by the Mahom- 
edan population.* 

Mcihm^id called LAhore, after his own name, Mahmddpiir, and he struck 
coins at LAhore which bore the following inscription in Arabic and Hindi: — 

Emrst (in Kvf% characters). 

JjU - 

fcUfilJ *J|ll 

ijA* c;UjI jaJ 

« 

* A fair is held here every Friday. The tomb of Malik Ayaa^ by the Taxali Gate, or bid 
Mint, u still revered by the veople as the burial place of the founder of Lahore. 
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^ , Obvtru (Hindi). 
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*' In the name of the invisible this TanLa'was^stmck at Mahmddpiir in 418. "t 
Two years after this, Mahmiid again marched to India with the object of 
chastising Nanda Rai, Rdjd. of Raliiijar, who had escaped punishment in the 
preceding expedition. He moved against him by way of Ldhore, and, 
p^ing Gwalior, laid siege to the fort of that place ; but the rdj4 tendered 
liis allegiance and was spared. Nanda Bai also averted the calamity which 
Awaited him by tendering a timely submission and valuable ^ifts^ and, theso 
having been accepted, he was coniirmed in the possession of his territories. 

Mahmtid had long heard accounts of the ssinctity and wealth of the 
celebrated temple of Somniith, a town on the sea coast of Kaithiawar, which 
was frequented by devotees from all parts of India. The god Soma, after 
whom the temple was called, was believed to possess absolute power over 
the souls of all. He was believed to regulate the successive transmigrations, 
and to have power to bless or curse dismembered souls. The temple was 
a most splendid one, and was held in great veneration by all the votaries. 
Determined to destroy such a notorious centre of idolatry, ho maichcd 
from Ghazni, in September 1024, accompanied by 30,000 volunteers, 
the youth of Turkestan and the neighbouring countries, who followed 
the king without pay, with the express object of destroying this temple. 
Having crossed the desert of Multan, he arrived at Ajmero, which he sacked, 
and, reducing other fortresses, he reached Somnath, by rapid marches, 
without opposition. The fortress of the temple was strongly defended 
by the BAjputs, and for three successive days the assaults of the Mahomedaus 
were repulsed with great loss. Mahmud at length leaped from his horse, 
and, prostrating himself on the ground, implored the help of God. Re- 
mounting and taking Abul Hassan, his Circassian general, hy the hand, by 
way of ^encouragement, he cheered the tioops on with such enthusiasm that 
they stormed the fortress and laid 5,000 of the garrison dead at their feet. 
The remainder of the enemy embarked in boats to save their lives, but were 
followed by the Mahomedans, who sank many of the boats. Mahmud now 
entered the temple, accompanied by his sons and a few of his Omerahs and 
chiefs. As he entered the great hall, he saw before him a stone idol,;^ nine 
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* It would apiKjar that the name and title of the Caliph of Baghdad, the Suxironie 
Pontiff of Islam, preceded the Sultan’s own name, out of the reverence m uliich he was held 
by the whole Moslem world. 

t Thomas* Pathaa Kings qf Delhi, p. 48. 

t The temple of Somn4th was a suijerh edifice, built of hewn stone. The rdjds of various 
parts of India had bestowed the revenue of 2.000 villaj^es for the maintenance of its establishment, 
which comprised chiefly Brahmin priests. The offerinra made at the shiine by the pilfj^rims w ho 
visited it from all parts of India at particular fesUvals, were enormous. At the eclii)8cs fiom 
200,000 to 900,000 worshippers used tt> attend iRo temple. The idol was washed twice a day 
with water from the Ganges, which was brou^lit for the purpose fiom a distancp of 1,200 miles, 
and which alone was considered worthy of being employed in its daily ablutions. A great bell, 
supported by a golden chain, and weighing 200 maunds. called the devotees to worsnii) The 
esl^l^hment consisted of 2,000 Brahmins, GOO dancing girls, 300 musicians and 300 barbers, 
who shaved the devotees before they were admitted into tne temple Shaven priests prostrated 
themsm^s before t^ great idol, and dancing girls, adorned with jewels, niaue their iierfoim- 
anoes before it. It was customary with the at one time, to de\ote their daughters to the 
sem^of this great reliipous institution, in order to obtain the blessings of the gods. Theie 
wm, in this temple, besides the idol of SomnAth, hundreds of small images wrought in gold 
and silver, wMch were all melted down by Mahmiid, and the gold and silver they produced 
carried away to Ghasni. » .r x 
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feet in heif^ht. The Sultan, approaching the image^ etniols eff itssiiose with ' 
a blow of his mace. He then ordered two pieces of the idol to be taheii t^ 
Ohazni, one to be thrown on the threshold of the grand Mosque and the 
other at the court door of his own palace. Two more pieces were at the 
same time taken auay to be sent to Mecca and Medina. The Brahmins 
offered to give the Sultan a large quantity of gold if the image were spared, 
and even the courtiers of Mahmud represented to him that the destructioa 
of one idol would not abolish idolatry ; but Mahmud scorned the idea, 
remarking that, if he were to spare the idol for the sake of gain, his name 
would be handed down to posterity as an idol seller,’’ whereas his otject 
was to be known rather as the ** idol destroyer.” The image was forthwith 
broken in pieces, and its interior was found to contain a ^quantity of 

E recious stones far exceeding in value the amount which had been offered 
y the priests. After a short stay at Somndth, the Sultan conquered 
Qandawa, in f^atch, and Atihalw&ra, a magnificent city, and, having bestowed 
the kingdom of Qujrat on a prince of the country, return^ to uhazni by 
way of Sindh. The expedition to Somndth and the campaign in Gojr^ 
occupied two years and a half. 

Mahmud’s last expedition to India was undertaken in 1027. The 
campaign was directed against the J^t tribes living on the banks of the 
Indus who had inolebted the Mahomedan army on its return from Qujrdt. 
The tribes were reduced, and no further invasion of India on a large 
scale was contemplated. 

Mahmiid soon after became seriously affected with stone, and died on the 
29th April, 1030, in the sixty-third year of his age and the thirty-third of 
his reign. He was buried by torchlight, amid the tears of his people, in 
Kasr Firozi at Ghazni. In person he was of middle height and well made, 
vigorous and hardy beyond his fellows, so that few in bis army could wield 
his macc or throw his spear. His_^face was deepl y pitted from the e ffticts 
of smallpox.,^ Having one da^ looked inHiiii" looking-glass, he said to his 
wazir: have resilvered my glass, and, looking in it, I see so many faults 

in my face that I easily overlook those of others. The face of a king 
should biighteii the e}es of all beholders ; whilst mine appears the picture 
of misfortune.” The wazir replied, with Extern obsequiousness : " Jt is not 
one in ten thousand that sees your countenance, but your virtues are diffused 
over all.” 

Of the private life of Mahmtid but little is known. His favourite wife 
was Haram N&r, or the Light of the Harem, called also from her exquisite 
beauty Mihr Shighil, the Sun of Beauties. She was the beautiful daughter 
of Elek, the Uzbek king of KAslighar, the inveterate foe of Mahmdd ; but 
the Sultan solaced his leisure with other charms than those of Haram Niir 
and freely partook oi the forbidden Juice of the grape, notwithstanding his 
orthodox proclivities. He was a sincere friend to learning and literature, 
and, according to the famous Abul FazI, no king ever hM more learned 
men at his court, maintained a finer army, or displayed more magnificence. 

His justice was inflexible, and it has been metaphorically stated that in 
his reign the wolf and the lamb drank together at the same fountain. Two 
days before his death he ordered bis whole wealth in gold, precious stones, 
jewels, &c., to be exhibited to him. He looked on all the works his hand 
had wrought and on the labour he had gone through, and j^w that all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit. He shed tears at parting froih these treasores 
and ordered them to be taken back to the treasury, without suffering his 
officers to distribute any nortion of that which was shortly to pass altogether 
from his hands The following day he commanded a review of his army 
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eiephantSf borsefi, cameb and chariots, which he inspected on a travelling 
throne.^ One hundred thousand foot, 60^000 horse and 1,300 elephants 
passed in review before him as the dying hero reclined on his couch, and 
when he had feasted his eyes on all, he burst into tears and retired to his 
palace full of mortification and grief 

At the time of his death, Mahmiid left an empire far exceeding that 
of any monarch tiien living. His sway extended from Kashmir to Ispahda 
and from the Uaspian to the Oangea He was looked upon by all the 
Mahomedan world as its chief He wba one of the greatest raonarchs who 
have ruled over the destinies of an Asiatic country, and there are few of 
the world’s conquerors who have established a reputation equal to his. 

Three miles south of Qhazni may still be seen the cupola that surmounts 
the grave ofrSuItan Mahmfid The world-renowned sandalwood gates of 
Somn^th, which the great warrior carried to Ghazni, were erected by his 
followers to adorn his grave. Forty-six years ago they were brought back 
to Hindostdn by the armies of a nation whose name even waf^ not known in 
the East when the gates were carried away, and th(*> arc now objects 
of curiosity in the Biitish Museum in Loudon. To this day the pnosts 
of the Mahomedan iaith read the Quidn over the tomb of the famous Sultan 
of Qhazni. 


SULTAN MAStlD I. 

Sultan Mahmdd left two sons, Muhammad and Masiid, who were twins. 
The latter, at the time of his father’s death, was in Ispahan, and Amir Ali, 
son of Kazil ArsUn, the father-in-law of Mahmdd, installed Muhammad on 
the throne of Ghazni, Muhammad had, however, reigned only five months 
when he was deprived of his sight and deposed by MasAd, who was pro- 
claimed Sultan of Ghazni 

Having subjugated the SaJjuk Tartars, Masud turned his attention to the 
affairs of India, and, in the year 1033 A D , made an attack on the fort of 
Sursuti, in the Kashmir hills. The ganison offered a bold resistance, but 
MasAd caused scaling ladders to be applied to the walls, and the fort was 
carried after a bloody fight. The entire garrison were put to the sword, 
except the women and children, who were carried away as slaves The 
intelligence of the defeat of his general by the Saljuks compelled Masud to 
return to his wetserii dominions to restore order. He retiaced his steps to 
India in 1036, reduced the fort of Hansi, the ancient capital of Savalak, 
deemed to be impregnable, and then marched to Sonipat near Delhi, which 
was also reduced, the governor, Dip^il Hari, having fled to the woods, 
abandoning all his treasures, which fell into the hands of the conqueror. 
On his return to Ldhore the Sultan, having conferred the insignia and title 
of royalty on his son Maud Ad, entiusted to him the government of that 
province, and, leaving with him Khwdja Ayaz, his favourite counsellor and 
minister, himself returned to Ghazni He was^ however, haid pressed by 
the fialjuk Turkmans in 1042, and, being much discouraged by the 
perfidy of his generals, * he cgllected all his wealth from the stronghold of 
Ghazni, and, loading it on camels, withdrew to Lahore the same year, with 
the determination to live in India for the rest of his life. On reaching 
lAhore ha sent his son, Prince MaudAd, to Balkb, as governor of that pro- 
vince; but on the banks of the Jhelum his soldiers and slaves mutinied and 
deposed him, i^ising bis blind brother. Muhammad, v\hotn he had brought 
with him, to the throne. MasAd was kept in close confinement, but was 
soon after assassinated by his cousin, Sulaiman. MasAd reigned nine years. 
He was a prince of a warlike temperament, possessed of much courage, 
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but at the same time affable and generous. Like hts great iMJieri he was a 
patron of learning, and built many handsome mosques and paliceB ^ and 
endowed colleges and schools 

SULTAN MAUDlfD. 

Matiddd, hearing of his father's murder, repaired in all hiwte to Ghazni 
where he was crowned Sultan amidst tho acclamations and rejoicings of his 
people. He then immediately marched to Lahore to avenge his father's 
death. Muhammad, who was blind, having appointed his younger son, Prince 
N^mi, to the government of Peshiwar and MtjLlt4o, marched in person to 
the Indus to give battle to Maud6d. An action was fought at Dhantor 
between uncle and nephew, when victory declared for Maudud. Muhammad, 
with his sons and several officers who had taken part in the deposition^ of 
Masdd, being taken prisoners, were, with the exception of Abdul Bahim, 
the son of the blind king Muhammad, put to tho sword. At the spot where 
he had gained tho victory, Maudiid founded a town which, from the triumph 
he had gained, he called Fath^bdd. The remains of Masiid and his family 
were carried to Qhazni, to be interred in the family vault. Prince N&mi, 
the son of the blind king Muhammad, having mutinied at MAlt^n, a force 
under the Wazir Ahmad was sent to reduce him to subjection, and the 
prince was defeated and slain. Maudiid had now no rival left except Mdddd, 
his own brother, then in charge of Lahore, who was not disposed to yield 
to him Accordingly, Maudiid marched with a large army to reduce him; 
but before nny decisive action could be fought, Madud was, on the morning 
of the id Kurban festival, found dead in his bed, and hence all opposition 
ceased 

In the year 1043, the Hindu rajas of Northern Hindostdn availed 
themselves of the absence of Maudiid at Ghazni, where he had gone to subdue 
a fresh Saljnk insurrection, to form a confederation, and, having retaken 
Hausi and Thanesar with their dependencies, re-established the temple of 
Nagarkot in groat splendour. This success inspired the rdjAs of the Panjab 
with such confidence that three of them advanced to invest Ldhore, at the 
head of 10,000 horse and a numerous body of foot. Siege was laid to the city, 
and the dilapidated walls were soon laid in ruins ; but the Mahomedan garrison 
within defended the town, street by street, and fought despemtely in defence 
of their faith, children and property, so that, for a period of seven months, 
all tho efforts of the Hindus to reduce the town failed. No succour having, 
however, arrived, and the garrison being reduced to soim straits by fwine, 
the brave defenders at length resolved either to win* a victory or to die the 
death of martyrs Accordingly they made a sortie and fought with such 
resolution that the Hindus fled and were pursued with great slaughter. 
This victory had the effect of breaking up the Hindu confederation, and the 
Judiau possessions of the Qhaznivide dynasty remained in peace for the rest 

• One of those palaces was built at Ghazui in tho year lOJW. It oou^injd s magnifioeiit 
hall, in the midst of which was placed a throne of Kold, studd^ with jewels of enormous yelae. 
OvOT it was suspended, with a colden chain, a crown whieU emitted lustre from namer<m pre- 
oious stones, forming a canopy for tho King, when he sat in state to give the public audienoa— * 

Mr. Kodgers found the coins of Masdd I. in the city of Amritsar. They were of the horse 
and bull type with the name Masdd over the horse. Some had on them 

Wtandd Muhammad and Masdd MahimW. 

Mr^ Rodgers believes these ooins were strnok Masdd at lAhore.--/((M<rnaJ ^ 

Socwttf <3f ficngcUt No 1, January ISSl. 

Mr. TliCmas, at paeje 58 of his work on the Fathatt Kings of Whi, gives a WoodVttt of the 
coin of Mpwdd in Run loiters clearly legible above the horse s iiea<jU 
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of Maudd<P 0 life. Maud&d was soon after siezed with a severe bowel com- 
plaint and died at Ghazni, on December 24th, 1049, havioff reiirned upwai^ D«ith ot Msuddd. 
of nine years.* 

SULTAN ABUL HUSEIN. 

On the death of Maudiid, his son, Masdd II., a child four years old, was Masud ii 
raised to the throne by the party of Ali Bin Bubea; but the troops of the 
latter were worsted by Alaptagin Hdjib, who had espoused the cause of 
Abdl Husein, a son of the Emperor Masud I, and, the infant king having Abdi Rusein pro- 
been deposed, after a nominal reign of six days, Ab6l Hasan was proclaimed emperor 
emperor of Ghazni. 

Ali Bin Rubea, the rebel officer, having plundered the royal treasury at 
Ghazni and iSrought over to his side a portion of the household troops, fled 
to Peshdwar, and, coalescing with the inhabitants, raised a large army, 
with which he reduced Multdn and Sindh and subdued the Afghans, who, 
taking advantage of the disorder that prevailed in the country^ had declared HeuaepoMd 
their independence. Abiil Husein, who was unable to restore order in the 
Panjdb, was, towards the end of 1051, defeated and deposed by Abd6l Rashid, aocmmoii oi suitAo 
a son of Sultan Mahm^id, after reigning a little more than two years. 


SULTAN ABDLTL BASHID. 

The first act of the new Sultan was to prevail on Ali Bin Rubea, who 
had usurped the Indian possessions of the Ghaznivides in the north-west, 
to return to his allegiance ; and peace was restored on the frontier of the 
Panj4b. Nashtagin H4]ib leceivod the rank of am^r, and, having been ap- ^ 
pointed governor of the provinces east of the Indus, was sent with a large of ’SJe 
army to LAhore, Nagarkot had again fallen into the hands of the Hindus ; 
but the Mahomedan troops laid siege to it, and, scaling the walls, on the 
sixth day of the siege, carried the town Abdul Rashid reigned one year, 
at the end of which he was assassinated by Toghral, usurper, and an QiVfllV Assastii nation of 
of Maudud’s Court, whp forcibly married a daughter of the late Sultdn bw^t/in Abd^i busum, 
Mas^d. The usurper w|^ in Ulo turn, assassinated by Amir Nashtagiii 


* Mkodibi strjick ooim at lAliore bearing the following inscription — 

‘♦The Jnsti-tbe Star of the Faith, the Valiant Maudud ” 

According to Mr. Rodgers, the principal authoritv on Panjab coins, these eoinb were of 
four distinct types. They aU had the bifll on one side, and over it was the inscription in 
Hindi, Bri Dtva. In these coins LJdioie is spelt vy Lohor Albiiuni calls 

lAhore (Loh&war). 

Mr- M. L. Dames* obtained a gold coin of Maudud from a banker of Deia Ismilil Khan 
wiiko Mad bought it tem a Foviuda merchant. It had the following inscription 
" [O&oens.] 

^ aIIui aJ)^ ^ * 

‘*ThmisaoCitdl»itlGlod,Attd Muhammad the Prophet of God. He is phot ao 

j ' *im 

, Stlkta. MiAdiid, wlw nlM by Id*, eommand of God. Ywr . 
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Hdjib, on the fortieth day of bis accession, while stepping up to iiie throne 
to give a public audience.* 

SULTAN FABAKHZAD. 

Farakhzdd, the son of Sultan Masfid I., was raised to the throne of Ghazni 
by Nashtagin H^jib, who was made Prime Minister to the new king. The 
Indian possessions of the Ohaznivides remained in peace dyring the reign of 
this Sultdn, which lasted six >ears, at the end of which he died and was 
succeeded by his brother, Ibrahim. 

SULTAN IBRAHIM. 

Having settled the aifairs of the Saljuks, Sultan Ibriihim marched to 
the Panjilb, to conquer those parts of the country which had not before 
been visited by the Mahomedan arms. Accordingly, in 1079, he captured 
Ajuddan, now called P4k Fatan, in the Montgomery District. He then 
invested Rddp41,t situated on the summit of a steep hill. The clearing 
of the surrounding wood was a work of great difficulty, and thousands of 
pioneers were employed in its execution. The miners then carried their 
galleries under the walls, which coming down in the course of time, the 
Hindu garrison surrendered. The Sultdn then marched to Dcra, a town 
inhabited by a race of people who originally came from KhoirfsAn, whence 
they had been banished by King AfrasiAb for rebellion. Dora was found 
to be well fortified, and the Sultan had the road cleared with infinite labour, 
in order to lay siege to the place ; but, the rainy season pre\ enting him from 
|)utting his warlike plans into execution, he was compelled to remain inactive 
for three mouths. No sooner, however, had the rains abated, than he called 
on the inhabitants to surrender and embrace the faith of Islilin. His pro- 
posal was rejected, and the siege of the town was renewed and lasted for 
some weeks, with great loss on both sides. The town was at length taken 
by assault, and considerable booty fell into the hands of the victors, who 
carried away 100,000 persons, as slaves, to Ghazni. 

Sultdn Ibrdhfm died in 1098, having reigned 4^ years. He was blessed 
with 36 sons and 40 daughters by various wives. The daughters he gave 
in marriage to learned and religious men. He was a religious devote?, but 
this did not prevent his paying due attention to tlic aflaiis of the kingdom. 
He caused the fast of Kamazdn to bo observed duiing the months of Rajab 
aud Shabdn and kept the entire three months sacred with great strictness. 
He wrote an ornamental hand, and sent two copies of the Qurdn, in his own 
handwriting, as a present to the Caliph of Baghdad, by whom they were 
sent as valuable contributions to the libraries of Mecca and Medina. He 
was a regular attendant at the lectures on religion ^elivored by Imdm 
Ensuf Shujamaudi, and was so humble that the I&dm»wair poievaitleA to re- 
prove his sovereign without check. He was succeeded by Masud IIIJ. 


* The inBciiiition on Lis coin was follows : — 

•‘The just, pr^s]iorouB, (];aardian of tho faith, the victorious Abddl Rashid.'*— /OMmoZ 
0/ B A is. 

t Perishta describes this place as a fort surrounded on three sides by a river, thus forminK 
a peninsula, whicii is oonnoctod with other hills It was covered with an impenetrable jungle 
and infested with venomous servients. The identity of the place has not yet been establuihea. 

$ SulUii IbriUiim struck coins in the Papjab bearing the following inscription 

The great and just king, the victorious Ibrdhim, Lohoi”— Journal of B, A. 
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BnltAa Itnrithiin was succeeded* on the throne of Ohasni his son, SuttmirMaiiiL 
Mfasdd III. He poasewd a martial spirit and was distinguished for his 
lore of justice and beuevoieoce. He revised all the existing laws of the 
State and compiled a new code of law founded on better principles than hi^ 
previously obtained. Having appointed H&jib Toghantagin general of his 
army and viceroy of Ldhore, he sent him thither at the head of a lai^e iSEoIrL 
force. The General crossed the Ganges and carried the Mahornedan arms 
further than had been previously done, except by the great Hahmiid. He 
plundered many rich cities and temples and returned to L&hore laden with 
enormous spoil. 

During the reign of this emperor, L&hore became the real capital of the ^uhontMoomea 
Gharniviae flynasty, which having been deprived of most of its territory in oiuun^SSdyiiMi^ 
Iidn and Turdii, the royal family were compelled to reside in India, where 
their possessions had now become consolidated. After reigning sixteen Deathoi mmsaiii, 
years without domestic troubles or foreign wars, Masiid died in 1118 A. D. 

SULTAN AESLAN. 

Arslan, a son of the late king, having ascended the throne, imprisonefl 
his brothers; but Sanjar, the Sultan of the Suljuks, having espoused the 
cause of the princes who had been put aside, gave Arslan battle, and the 
latter was defeated and put to flight Arslan came to the Panjdb, and, 
collecting his Mahornedan troops, returned to recover his capiual, but Sultan 
Sanjar again took the field in person and, a second time, expelled him from 
Ghazni The defeated king took refuge with the Afghans, but was hotly 

{ Hirsued and taken prisoner. He, soon after, mot a violent death at the 
lands of his brother Bahrilm, in the twenty-seventh year of his age and 
the tliiid of his reign. 

SULTAN BAHEAM. 

Sanjar, the Sultan of Saljuks, placed Bahi^m, the brother of Arslan, on 
the throne of Ghazui. Muhammad Bhyliin, the Viceroy of Ldhore, ou the 
p irt of his brother Arslan, having refused to tender his allegiance to the 
new king, Bahrdm marched from Ghazni to reduce him. An action was 
fought between the royal troops and those of Bhyliin, the Ldhore viceroy, in 
which the Idttcr was defeated and taken prisoner, on 5th December 1118. ” 

Bhylim, however, swore allegiance, and the Sultan, after reinstating him in 

the government of the country, returned to Ghazni. Bhylim, subsequently 

to the departure of Bahrdm, strengthened his position in the Fanjdb, and, 

having built a new fort at Sawalik, conveyed thither his whole wealth, family 

and effects. Having then enlisted numerous recruits in his service from the 

Arabs, Penuaas, Afghans and Khiijis, he committed great depredations in HeaspiveitoindA. 

the territories of ike independent chiefs, and at length aspireu to sovereign 

S ower. *this brought Bahrdm a second time on the soil of the Panjdb 
luhammad Bhylim had ten sons, to each of whom he had assigned the 
command of a piovince. They all joined their father with the whole of 
their resources, and the confederate troops met the advancing army of 
Bahrdm at Multan. An obstinate fight took place, in which Bhylim and 
his SODS were defeated, and in their flight they sank in a deep quagmire, in defeat and 
which they all perished. After this victory, the Sultan appointed Salar 
Hasan, son of Ibrdhim Alvy, to the government of Ldhore and himself 
inarched back to Ghaatd, 

* Bahrdm, soon after, having publicly executed bis son-in-law, Eutb-ud-din 
Muhammad, an Afgbdn of Qhor, involved himself in a struggle with Saif-ud- 
din Sari, Prince of Ghor and brother of the deceased. Saif-ud^dfn was 
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aamunded by the perSdiova Obaznivide troops, who bad appsmntiy 
embraced bis cause, and brought a prisoner to BabrAm, by wboat be was 
executed in a barbarous manner. AM-ud-din, the brother of Saif-ud^dlD^ 
now Sultan of Qhor, inarched to avenge his brother’s deaths aud^ after 
a bloody contest, took possession of Qhasni, which he gave up to indiscri- 
minate plunder. Most of its noble edifices were razed to the ground, and, 
for seven days, the city was abandoned to fire and sword. Insatiate of 
revenge, Ala-ud-din, who acquired the appellation of Jahidsoz, or **the in- 
cendiary of^ the world,” carried a number of the most venerable and learned 
men in chains to Koh Firoz, to celebrate his victory, and there ordered their 
throats to be cut. Bahrdm, after this defeat, fled to India, but died on the 
way of a broken heart, iu the year 1152, after a reign of thirty-five years. 

SULTAN KHUSRAU. 

Ehusrdu, the son of Bahr4m, having left Ghazni, arrived safely at 
Lahore, where he was saluted king. When Ald-ud-diri had retired to Ghor, 
Khusriia marched from lAhore, with the object of recovering his lost king- 
dom, but on the way he heard of the death of Saltan Sanjar, on whom he 
relied for help, and of the invasion of Ghazni by the Turkomans of Ghiza. 
He was therefore compelled to retrace his steps to Lfihore where he reigned 
iu peace for seven years. He died at Lzihore in 1160, leaving his doiuiiiions 
to be inherited by his son, Khusrdu Malik. 

SULTAN KnUSRAU MALIK. 

Ehusr^u Malik, the son of the late Sulfdn Khusriia, ascended the throne 
and ruled with justice and moderation. He was destined to bo the lost of 
the great Ghaznividc dynasty who ruled in India. The kingdom of Ghazni 
was, during his time, invaded and conquered by Sultdn Shahab-ud-din 
Muhammad Ghori, the brother of Ghias-ud-din, Sultiin of Ghor, who had 
succeeded his cousin, Saif-ud-diu, the son of Ala-\id-din. Not satisfied with that 
acquisition, he marched an army into the Panjdb and overran the provinces 
of Peshdwar, Afghanistan, Multan and the Indus. In the year 1180, he 
invested Lahore, which, being strongly fortifled by Khusran Malik, all the 
attempts of the invader to take it failed, and peace was at length concluded 
between the contending partiea Muhammad Ghori retired from the country, 
carrying with him Malik Shah, the son of the emperor, a child of four 
years of age, as a hostage. 

Four years later, Muhammad Ghori again invaded the Panjab and laid 
Beige to Lahore, but, failing to capture the town, ho laid waste the open 
country and slew many of the inhabitants. Then, after establishing a strong 
garrison at Sialkot, to command the country between th^ Rdvi and the 
Chindb, he returned to Ghazni. On the departure of Muhammad, Khusr^u 
Malik, in conjunction with the Ghakkars, besieged the fort of Sialkot, but 
a stout resistance being offered by Husain Firinffli, the Governor, and all the 
attempts of the besiegers to carry it by assault failing, the seige was raised. 

Shortly after, or in 1186, Muhammad Ghori advanced against Lahore for 
the third time. He averted suspicion, however, by giving out that t)ie ex- 
pedition was intended to chastise the Saljuks, and, to prove that this was 
his object, he sent bock Malik Shah, the son of the Sultan, to Lahore, with 
a magnificent escort. Khusr^u Malik, being impatient to see his son, from 
whom he had long been separated, and suspecting^ no treachery, marched 
from Ldhore with a small retinue to meet him, but Muhammad Ghori turned 
to the mountains, by rapid marches, at the bead of 20,000 cavalry, and* 
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tSikwg Khu8Tdii*8 foT06 10 the Twr^ cut off his retreat ia the direction of 

Idhore and surrounded bis camp at oig'ht. Khusr^u awoke in the tnorning 
only to find himself a prisooer in the hands of his adversaries* Having thus 
secured the person of the Emperor, Muhammnd Qhori demanded instant 
possession of Lahore. The gates of the city were thrown open, and 
Huhammad Ghori took possession of the coital of the Panj&b, unopposed, 
in the name of his brother, the Sultin of Ghor. Thus the great Ghazni- 
vide dynasty, which had lasted from 962 to 1186, or for 224 yeara, ceased to 
exist, and the empire passed from the house of Ghazni to that of Ghor. 
Khusrdu Malik, with his family, was sent to Ghor, and thero kept in confine- 
ment. He reigned twenty-eight years. 
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OHAPTER III. 


THE GIIORI DYNASTY. 

MUHAMMAD GHOEI. 

G HTAS-ud-DTN, having succeeded to the throne of Ghazni, on the death of 
his cousin, Saif-ud-dm, appointed his brother, Shahilb-ud-din Muhammad, 
commonly known as Muhammad Ghori, his general. In the year 1176, this 
last illustrious leader conducted an array against Mdltdn, which he completely 
subdued. He then marched to Uch, the scene of Alexander’s memorable 
assault, and the place where he was so severely wounded after scaling the 
walls. The RAja of XJch shut himself up in the fort, w’^hich was closely in- 
vested. Muhammad, finding the fort impregnable, opened private negotia- 
tions with the rdjfi’s wife, and pn)mised to marry her if she would make 
away with her husband. This base woman returned for answer that her 
own days were, spent, but that she had a young and beautiful daughter The perfidy of a 
whom she would bo glad to marry to the Sultan if she were left in undisturb- 
ed possession of the country and the wealth it contained, and that, on the 
Mahomedan general agreeing to these terms, she would immediately des- 
patch the rdjS Muhammad agreed to this proposal, and the wicked woman 
found means of putting her husband to death. The gates^ of the fort were 
opened by the rani, and Muhammad took possession of it without trouble. 

Agreeably to his promise Muhammad married the rdjd's daughter, on her 
embracing IslAm ; but he had no hesitation in breaking bis promise with the 
mother, for, instead of entrusting her with the government of the country, 
he sent her off to Ghazni, where she soon after died of remorse and vexation. 

Nor did the daughter survive her long, for, in the short space of three years, 
she also fell a victim to a broken heart. Having conferred the government 
of Miilt^n and iTch on one Ali KirmAni, Muhammad returned to Ghazni. 

Muhammad’s expeditions to Lahore in 1180, 1184 and 1186 have been 
described in the prece*ding chapter. Having settled the province of Lahore, 
he entrusted the government to Ali KirmAni, and himself retired to Ghazni. AiiKirmaniAppoiut- 
His campaigns in the provinces of HindostAn are matters of Indian history. ® 

In the year 1193 A.D., the great battle of NarAin was fought on the banibi 
of the SarsutL In this battle the chosen champions of the soil and the 
best representatives of Aryan chivalry were arrayed on the side of the The great batiio of 
Hindus, and it virtually decided the fate of HindostAo. Pirthi BAj, the Naxaiu, njw a. ». 
rAjA of Ajmcre, the head of the Chohan RAjputs and the descendant of one 
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of tbo priooes of mount Ahi, was tstkeii j^soner and afterwards mtt to 
death ; while Ohawand Bai| the king of Delhi, a descendant of the Tomdn^* 
rdjfb, and manj other Princes, were slain on the field Thousands of the 
inhabitants ware put to the sword, and incalculable wealth fell into the 
conqueror's hands. In the course of the same year, Qutb-ud-din Ebak, the 
general of Muhammad, took the fort of Mirath and the town of Delhi frum 
the fiimily of Chawand Rai. Delhi henceforward became the seat of the 
Mahomedan government in India, and the inhabitants of fkl\ the surround- 
ing districts were con^lled tor embrace the faith of Isl4m. 

Meanwhile the Qhakkara,* a tribe in the mountains of the Panjdbi 
having raised the standard of revolt, committed great depredations, laying 
waste the country between the Jhelum and the Chciidb. These wild people 
overran the whole of the Panjib and even captured Ldhore Muhammad 
Ghori, who was now at Ghazni, hearing this, marched into the Paniib. Ho 
first attacked Multin, which had also revolted, and, being joined by many 
friends, be defeated Zirak, the traitor who, having assassinated Amir Diua 
Hasan, the kings's viceroy at Miiltin, had usurped the province a short 
time before. He then ordered his general, Qiitb-ud-din Ebak, to attack 
the Ohakkars on the east, while the king personally engaged them from 
the west. The Ohakkars now found themselves between two fires. They 
were defeated with great slaughter, and most of their number were converted 
to the faith of Islim. Lihore having been recovered from their bands, 
Qutb-ud-din returned to his government of Delhi. 

Having settled the affairs of India, the Sultan, on his way to Ghazni, 
encamped near the village of Rohtak on the bank of the Indus. Here a 
body of Ohakkars, who had lost some of their relations in the late wars, en- 
tered into a conspiracy to take his life. The tents in which the king slept 
were allowed to remain open to admit fresh air from the riverside. This 
enabled the assassins to see into the sleeping apartments, and, eluding the 
sentinel placed at the door, they found their way into the tent. Two slaves, 
who were fanning the king, on seeing the assassins, stood petrified with 
horror, and the assassins immediately plunged their daggers into the Sultan's 
body and killed him, inflicting on him no less than twenty-two wounds. 
This event took place on 14th March, 1205. 

Thus fell Sultan Shahdb-ud-din, surnamed Muhammad Qhori, one of the 
greatest Mahomedan kings that ever ruled an Asiatic empire. His reftiaiiis 
were carried in mournful pomp to Ghazni, in a hearse, and there interred 
in a new vault which had been constructed for his daughter. He reigned 
thirty-two years from the commencement of his rule over Ghazni and three 
years from his accession to the throne, and left no issue. Like his great 
ancestor Mahmud, he had to encounter combinations of the Hindus ; and while 
Mahiqfid came to conquer, to plunder, and to return laden with spoils, Muhatp- 
mad came to conquer, retain the country conquered, and die in it Thus he 
laid the foundation of a subsequently great Mahomedan empire in India. 

* Aooordlne to Farishta, the Ghakkara wore a race of Imrbariai^ inhabiting the country 
along the banks of the Nilib, up to the foot of the Sevdlik Hills. Thw professed no religion 
or mor^ty, and committed gr^t cruelties on the Mahomedans. The baneful custom of 
inffmtioide had its oiigin in this tribe. As soon as a female vhUd was bom, the father would 
take her to the door of the house, and, holding the child in one hand and a knife in the 
other, proclaim thnt if any one wanted a wife, he was at libei^ to take her away ; If nobody 
came fmnfrard, the poor infant was immediately put to death. Thus, among the Ohakkars the 
number of ntales predominated over that of the females, and polyandry existed. Muhammad 
Ghori 'eonverted the chief of this trUM to the faith of IsUm, released him from oonhnement, 
cmd, having conferr^ on him a dress of honour, restored him to the ohiefship. His followers 
were easily induced to adopt the tenets of the faith and most of the inhabitants of the hills 
between €(hiiani and the foaiia beoamo qonverted to Mahoinedanwm,-4K>me by force, others by 
peirwiMion. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 
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THE TARTAR, OR SLAVE DYNASTY. 

KUTB-UD-DiN EBAK. 

iN the death of Muhammad Ohori, his nephew, Mahmdd, assumed the 
‘ royal ti^le at Ghor. Desirous of securing his friendship, and being in no 
posttixKi to oppose him successfully if he should refuse to acknowledge his 
sovereignty, the new king, immediately after his accession, sent all the 
iaaignta of royalty, a canopy, standards and drums, a throne and a warrant 
of investiture as king, to Kutb-ud-din Ebak, his uncle, vicesoy of Northern 
India. Kutb-ud-dm, who received these marks of royal favour with profound 
respect, was crowned as the first Mahoniedan king at LAhoie, on July 24tth, 
1205 A.D. 

In his childhood, Kutb-ud-dln had been brought from Turkistan to Nesha- 
pore by a merchant, who sold him to Rdzi Fukhr-ud-din, son of Abdul Aziz 
kufi. The Kazi, finding that the lad was intelligent and endowed with 
genius, sent him to school, where he made considerable progress in know- 
ledge and science. On the death of his patron, he was sold as part of his 
estate to a merchant, and by him presented for sale to Muhammad Ghori, 
who, having purchased him, gave him the nickname Ebak, from his little 
finger being broken Ebak conducted himself so well that he was shortly 
afterwards appointed master of the horse, and then to the command of an 
hifixiy* His natural talents now finding full scope for action, he soon gained 
the reputation of being a brave soldier, a consummate general, and a prudent 
administrator. 

Taj-ud-din Yelduz, governor of Kirman and Shirwan, whose daughter 
Eutb-ud-dm had married, now marched to Ldhore at the head of an army, 
and, ^ided by the treachery of the governor, whom he afterwards expelled, 
took possesslbn of the city. Kutb-ud-diu, on hearing of this event, ad- 
vanced from Delhi to recover Ldhore, at which place a battle was fought 
in the latter end of 1205, when Taj-ud-din Yelduz was defeated, expel- 
led the city and compelled to retrace his steps to Kirman. Kutb-ud-dfn 
pursued Yelduz to Ghazni, where he was crowned king, but, being unable 
to hold the city, be returned almost immediately to Indiaw Here he spent 
the rest of his life in consolidating his dominions and regulating the 
finances of the empire. He died in 1210 from a fall from his horse in a 
match at chowgan^ a sort of racing game. He had reigned five years and 
exercised sovereign powers»for upwards of twenty years under the title of 
commander-in-chief and viceroy to his patron,^ Muhammad Ghori. He was 
a man of great genius wd* bravery, and raised^ himself from the position 
of a slave to that of one of the most powerful kings that ever controlled 
the destinies of an empire. Ho was loved for bis social virtues, while bis 

S nerous libendity became proverbial The celebrated Eutab Minar at 
dhi, with a splendid mosque, commenced by Entb-ud-dfn and completed by 
his successor Shams-ud^din Altmash. still towers high in its proud majesty to 
Oommemorate the conquest of Delhi by tiie first Mohamedan gmetal who 
ruled the ancient capital of India. 
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ARAM, 

On the death of Kutl^ad-diii, Aram, his only son, succeeded him on the 
throne. He wm wanting in courage and resolution, and, owing to his weak- 
ness, Nair-ud-din Kubacha, one of the adopted slaves of Muhammad Ohori, 
made himself independent, and, marching thither at the head of an army, 
established his authority in Sindh, Multan, iTch, Shirwan and other districts 
of the Panj4b. * Other chiefs, following his example, also asserted their 
independence. Upon this, a deputation of the Omerahs waited upon Shams- 
ud-din Altamash, the son-in-law and adopted son of the late king, and in- 
vited him to assume the sovereignty of the kingdom. Sbams-ud-din readily 
acceded to their request, and, having defeated Aram in a battle within sight 
of the city of Delhi, took possession of the throne. This isvcnt happened 
the same year, 1210, in which Aram was crowned king. ^ 

SHAMS-UD-DIN ALTAMASH. 

Shama-ud-din was the son of one Elam Ehan, of the Albery tribe, and 
his mother belonged to a noble family of Khata. He was sold as a slave 
by his brothers to a company of travelling merchants, who carried him to 
Bokhara, where they sold him to a relative of Sadar JahAn, prince of that 
country. He received a good education at Bokhara, and, on the death of 
his master, was sold to a merchant, who again sold him to another. With 
the permission of Sultan Muhammad Qhori, he was ultimately purchased 
for fifty thousand pieces of silver by Kutb-ud-din Ebak, who, later on, guve 
him one of his daughters in marriage. 

Altamash, now the son-in-law of his master, daily rose to favour, being 
first created goneral-in-chief and soon after appointed viceroy of Northern 
India Four years after his accession to the throne, Taj-ud-din Yclduz, king 
of Ohazni, having been defeated by Ehwarzm Shah, king of Khwarzm, 
turned his attention towards the conquest of the east. In the year 1215, 
he seized the PanjAb and occupied Thanesar. Sharas-ud-din Altamash, having 
collected his troops, gave him battle on the plains of Narain, defeated him, 
and took him prisoner. In the year 1217, Altamash attacked Nasir-iid-dln 
Kub^ebA, his brother-in-law, who had become independent in Sindh, and 
gained a complete victory over him at Manscrarah; on the banks of the 
Chindb. Four years afterwords, the Tartars, under their great leader, 
Changez Khan, having overrun the country of Khwarzm and penetrated 
as far as Qhazni, JalAl-ud-din, son of the late Sultan of Khwarzm, was com- 
pelled to retreat in the direction of Lahore, inhere Altamash gave him battle 
and compelled him to retreat The same year, Altamash finally reduced 
Sindh, with the co-operation of his wazir, NizAm-al-mulk* JuMdi, JalAl-ud- 
din Kv^dchd^ his old adversary, having been drowned while attempting 
to cross the Indus. Sbams-ud-din Altamash reduced Malwa and Ujjain, and 
re-established his authority over the province of Bengal, which had assumed 
independence. At Unaiu, one of the most famous and ancient Hindu cities 
in India, he destroyed all the great temples and conveyed the images of 
MahakAli and Vikramaditya, from whose death the Hindus reckon their 
era, together with many other figures of brass, to Delhi, to be broken at the 
door of the grand mosque. In the year 1236 he marched an army towards 
Multan, but lell sick on the road, and, returning to Delhi, died on the 30th 
April 1286, after reigning twenty-six years. He was another model of self- 
elevation by the force of genius, and during his reign the Mahomedan empire 
in India extended and gained materially in strength. 

• This was the first wazlr in Hindostdn who received the title of 19izdm-ul mulk. The title 
seems to have been very generally adopted afterwards, and the desoendants the last Nizim 
ttl-mulk aro to this day the reiKuing Nawibs of Hyderabad State. 
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. < BUEN-trD-Dfl^ FfiBOZ. 

After the reduoiioa of Gwalior, in 1231 a.d., Rukta-ud-din Feroz was Rukn nd rl(»oiowii 
appointed by his father, Shams-^ud^din Altamash, viceroy in the Paujdb. When a 
the etaperor died» Bukn-ud-dia happened to bo at Delhi, and was theio 
crowned kinj^. But he soon gave himself up to licentious excesses and 
neglected the afEatrs of state, which were mainly conductod by his mothor, 

Shah Turkati, a*cruel woman, who put to death all the women of the 

Bmperor Shama*ud-dln’s harem. Malik Ala-ud-din Khiin was at that time 

governor of Lahore, and Malik Kabir Khdu, viceroy of Multdn. A coalition 

of the chiefs was formed at Ldhore to depose the king, and was joined by 

all tile nobles of the northern and western provinces. The king marched 

against the confederates, but was deserted by some of bis principal chiefs, 

who retired with their followers to Delhi and raised Suliina Razia Begum, 

eldest daughter of Shams-ud-din, to the throne, Shah Turkan, the king s 

mother, being put in coufiriemcnt. Rukn-ud-din was defeated by Suit Ana 

Bazia Begum, delivered up to her, and died in prison some time afterwards, sultriU i/L^iiuu^un, 

after reigning only six months and twenty-eight days. Novoiubor, ijjo a.d, 

SULTANA RAZIA BEGUM. 

SultAna Razia Begum, called Malikai Dmmvnt was endowed with all the jiim, n tAiented 
qualifications necessary for the ablest kings. She was no ordinary woman, 
and the most severe critics of her actions could find no fault with her, but 
that she was a woman. She was possessed of valour, deteimination and 
courage in an eminent degree, and her remarkable talents and habit of close 
application to business enabled her, in the time of her father, to make 
herself familiar, not only with the routine of current business, but also with 
the art of politics. She was the constant companion of her father, and, 
while the king was engaged in the reduction of the fort of Owalior, he 
appointed her his regent at the capital during his absence. When the 
Omerahs asketl him the reason of his appointing his daughter to conduct 
the aftairs of Government, iu preference to any of his sons, he replied that 
‘‘ he observed his sons gave themselves up to wine, women, gambling and 
wind (flattery), and that he thought the government too weighty for them, 
while Razia, though a woman, had a Tnan’s head and heart, and was better 
than twenty such sons.” She was well educated and could read the KurAn 
with correct pronunciation. 

Razia, after her assumption of imperial authority, changed her apparel, iirr>ippij( itiouto 
assumed the royal robes, gave public audience from the throne daily, and 
transacted all the business of state in public, revising and coiiflriniug the 
laws of her father and dispensing justice with equal hand. 

The confederate Omerahs, who had met at LAhore, inarched to Delhi, 
bnt the q^necn so skilfully sowed the seeds of dissension among tho 
leading chiefs that they soon brake Up their camp and dispersed. The 
queen conferred the office of prime minister on Kbwaja Mahdi Ohaznavi, 
with the title of SKzAm-ul-mulk, while Kabir Khan was made viceroy of kihirkimn, viccioy 
liAhore. All the disturbances were now quelled, and the governors of ot Lihorc 
distant provinces tendered their submission to the queen. Some of tho 
maleoVrteiits having been executed and the rest reduced to submission 
by milder measures, peace and prosperity once more reigned throughout 
the lani Unfortunately for the queen, who was unmarried, she displayed 
the frailty of her sex by taking into her confidence an Ab3'ssiQian slave, i j nd diu tho 

named JamAl-ud-dhu. Royal favours were daily showered on this indi- ai \ S'lllll ill SI tve 

vktauiL He waa raised at once from tho office of master ol the hor^ 

7 
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{Mir Akhw) to that of Amfr-at-^umrah* or l|ie of Jthe oobtoe. Such 
was the ffuniliaiity that o^^isted between the e>nd her'^slave, that, 

when she rode ot^t, Jauidl^d-^diD was id the habit of liftiiig her to her saddle 
hy raising her upi under. her arms. This behaviour excited at once the 
disgiust^ and envy of the nobles and Omerahs, who wei*e much incensed, 
alike with the favours shown, and the Uberties p^nnitted by their aoveireigo, 
to an Abyssinian slave » ; 4 ^ 

The first- to give open oxpressi^^llb his discontent was Malik Kabir 
Khan, the viceroy of Lahore, who f^ftew off his allegiance and made 
himself independent. The queen marched against him at the h^d of 
an army to chastise liim, and aucceeded in reducing him to submission*. 
The Malik conducted himself on this occasion with such humility that 
the empress, either believing in his sincerity, or desirous, of securing 
his co-operatioii, not only reinstated^ him in the government of Ldhore, 
but conferred on him, in addition, the governorsmp of Mdlt^n, lately 
vacated by Malik Kara^z. 

During the^same year, Malik Altdnia, a chief of Turkish origin, gover- 
nor of Bnatinda, revolted. The queen gave him battle, but, the Turkish 
chiefs in her army mutinying, she sustained a defeat, and her Abyssinian 
favourite was killed The queen was herself taken prisoner and brought to 
Altiinia, who kept her in confinement in the fort of Bhatinda. The Turkish 
officeis raised her brother Behram, a son of Shams-ud-din Altamash, to the 
throne. Altduia soon after married the queen, who raised an army of 
Ghakkar Jats and marched on Delhi, where a severe action was fought, in 
which the queen was defearf^ed and fled to Bhatinda The qileen, having once 
more rallied her scattered forces, made a second effort for the crown, but she 
was again defeated on the plains of Kythal, on the 24th October 1239, 
and both she and her husband were taken prisoners. She was assassinated 
on the 14th November of the same year, after reigning three years and a 
half. 


MOIZ-UD-DIN BEHRAM SHAH. 

When the empress, Razia Begam, was incarcerated in the fort of 
Bhatinda, Moiz-ud-din Behram Shah ascended the throne, on the 21st of 
April 1289, and Malik Earaguz was again appointed Viceroy of I^^hore. 
The peace of the empire was disturbed by internal discords and dissen- 
sions, while it was at the same time threatened by a formidable invasion 
from without. The hosts of the great mercenary leader, Changez Khan, 
having swept over the countries of Central Asia, made incursions 
into the Pan]db They carried fire and sword wherever they went, and, 
advancing ftom Ghazni, seized lAhore on the 22nd of November 1241. 
The viceroy, finding his troops mutinous, was compelled to fly in the dark- 
ness of night The Moghals gave up the city to indiscriminate plunder, 
and thousands of the inhabitants were carried away prisoners. The king, 
on hearing of this disaster, sent the Wazir Ikhtiar-ud-dfn at the head of 
some troops, to dnve the invaders out ; but the danger had already passed 
away, and the invaders had retired from th^ country, after completing 
their woik of devastation. Meanwhile, the wazir mutinied, and, a plot having 
been formed against the king, he was deposed, taken prisoner^ and put 
to death in 1241, after a reign of little more than two years. 

ala-ud-dIn masud. 

Moiz-ud-din Bohram Shah vaa succeeded on the throne by AIa-ud-d(n 
Masdd, son of Bukn-ud-dia Feroz. Daring his reign the Fanj4b was 
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iairii4ed by thd Uoghals irom Kandahar and Talikhan, under the command « 

of Hangup Khan. The* Mc^hala adrancedt as iar aa the Indus and laid 

idege to iTch. The king, putSng himself at the head of his timops, marched 

to meet the enemy in ^person. He had advanced |ia &r as the ^^ids, wbei\, ^ 

hearing that the enomf^had been repulsed by the local authoritias, he 

reUrea to his capital On his return to Delhi, the king gave hitoSelf up 

to debauchery, and neglected the afSifkf of the empire. The nobles, Wearied 

of his excesses &nd cruelties, detei^med to depose him, and invited his 

uncle,^Na8lr<-ud*din, from Baraich to hbcend the throne. When Nasir-ud-din He a dMdsea t>v 

arriv^, he found the imbecile king already deposed and in prison, where 

he subsequently died, having reigned only four years and one month. ittori,i840A». 

t NASIR-UD-DIn MAHMtf D. 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, who was crowned king of Delhi on the 10th m?dSowi!S“k7^ii 
June, 1246, was the youngest son of Shama-ud-dlu Altamash, and was ntJhi, 1240 *. d 
appointed by him viceroy of Bengal. At his father*s death ho was thrown 
into confinement by the cruel queen, Shah Turkdn, and remained a prisoner 
until the accession of King Mlasdd, who conferred on him the" governorship 
of Baraich. 

Nasir-ud-dfn, on ascending the throne, conferred the office of minister, with 
the title of Alagh Khan, on Malik Ghias-ud-din Balban, originally a slave «d din Bidban, 
of Sharas-ud-dCn Altamash, who subsequently gave him hia daughter m 
marriage. Ghias-ud-din’s nephew, Sher Ehan, having received the title of 
Hoaszam Khan, was appointed to the government of the Fanjdb, including bhcrkhan.govonuor 
MAUdn, Bhatner and Sirhind. Sher Khan was one of the most renowned 
men of his age. He possessed all princely qualities, was a good soldiei in 
the field, and a talented counsellor at court. He rebuilt the forts of Bhatner 
and Sirhind, and maintained a standing army to watch the hostile move* 
ments of the Moghals, who had now become masters of Ghazni, Kdbul, 

Kandahar, Baikh and Herat. 

In July, 1247, the king marched in person, at the head of his army, in 
tho direction of Mfiltdn, and encamped for some time on the banks of the 
Indus. He then visited the provinces of tho Indus, with the view of 
chastising the Ghakkars for their continued inroads, and for tho assistance 
render^ by them to the Moghals in their incursions into the Panj4b. 

Thousands of these Ghakkars, of all ages, and both sexes, were captured 
and carried away into confinement. 

In the year 1248, Nasir-ud-din married the daughter of his wazir, 

Ghias*iid-diQ Balban, and in the year following he marched to Multdii at the Thoomperormarehoi 
head of an army Sher Khan, the viceroy of Ldhorc, nephew of the warir, ^ 

joined him on the banks of the Bias with twenty thousand chosen liorse. 

Tho king remained at Mfiltdn for a few days, and, having appointed 

Fyz-ud-din Balban to the government of Nagore and TTch, and restored order 

in those districts, he returned to Delhi. In the }ear 1250, Sher Khan, tho 

talented viceroy of Lahore, equipped an army and marched towards Ghami annexed to 

Ghazni, which he annexed once more to the empire of Delhi, driving the 

MogbaU from the country, (foiiis were struck in tho name of Nasir-ucf-din, 

onq he was acknowledged king of all the territories in that province. Two 

years later, the king again marched to Multan, where several forts had been 

lost in consequence of the attack of a large body of insurgents from Sindh. 

The rebellion was quelled, and the government of Miiltda was conferred on 
Arspla Khan. Towards the latter end of 1257, a Moghal army, having 
crossed the Indus, committed depredations in the Panj& ; but the emperor 
marched against them, and the Moghals, hearing of bis approach, retired 
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lu Mqjrqh 1258, tiie was visited bj aa envoy from tbe of 

Halaku Khan, grandson of Chaogez Khan, the celebrated Tarter.* He paid 
a visit to Delhi, where he oiet with a most ma^ificent feceptioo. la the 
year 1264, the emperor fell ill, and, after lingering for a long time, aspired 
on the 18th of February, 1266, after a reign of more than twenty yearsk 

Nasfr-ud-din Mahmiid was one of the ablest and most amiable and 
generous kings of Hind^tdn. His personal habits were most simple, and 
lie avoided all ostentatious display. When the envoy of* the Tartar klng» 
Halaku Khan, visited Delhi, the court was attended by twenty-five princes from 
Asia, who^ with their numerous retinue, had sought protection at Delhi from 
the armies of Changes Khan. Hany tributary Indian r^jds and ebiefr also 
stood with folded arms before the throne. Amidst all this display of gran- 
deur and magnificence, the king sat on the throne in a quie^ unassuming 
manner and in plain dress. While in prison, he earned his livelihood bv 
making copies of the Kur^n, and refusocl to receive the State allowances. 
He often used to say that the man who did not know how to caim his bread 
did not deserve it. He kept up the occupation of earning his livelihood by 
copying the Kurdn after nis assumption of sovereign power. Unlike lua 
piedeccssors, he never kept any concubines, and had but one wife, whom he 
obliged to do all domestic work single-handed. When she complained, upon 
oue occasion, that she had burnt her fingers in baking bread for him, and 
asked that she might be allowed a female servant to assist her, the king 
exhorted her to persevere, observing that by so doing she would obtain her 
reward on the day of judgment, and adding, at the same time, that the public 
money was a trust given to him by God for God’s people, and that he was 
bound not to squander it in needless expenses. One day a nobleman, 
of the court was inspecting a copy of tho Kurin in the handwriting of 
the king in his presence, when ho pointed out a letter, which he said had been 
written twice over. The king, having looked at it, smiled and drew a circlo 
round it. When, however, the critic had left the court, his majesty began 
to erase the circle. A -bystander begged to know the king’s reason for doing 
this, to which his majesty replied “ that ho knew the word was originally 
right, but he thought it better to erase it from a paper than to touch the 
hoait of a poor man by biinging him to shame.” This is only one proof among 
many of the virtues of his private life, though, as a sovereign, he ruled the 
country with vigour, and was not wanting in that zeal and personal bravery 
which are the real characteristics of a king, in evidence of which we may 
point to his many victories on the north-west frontier of his dominions, os 
well as to his brilliant successes over the Hindu states of India, a detailed 
notice of which does not fall within the province of this work. The Tahahati 
JVas/H, dedicated to Nasfr-ud-din Mahmiid, waa compiled during his reign 
by Miiihapissii^j Jurjdnl. 

GinAS-UD-DlN BALBAN. • 

Ghids ud-din, like many other great mefi of his time, was originally a 
Turk! slave. Ho was a native of Kara Khata, and belonged to the tribe of 
Albery. He was bought at Bagdad by Khwdjeh Jamal-ud-din, of fiassora, 
and conveyed by him to Delhi, where he was sold to Shams-ud-din Altamash. 
He was first appointed superintendent of the royal falconry, in the duties 
of which office he was well versed, and, having by his dexteiity and devotion 
gained the favour of his royal master, was soon created a noble. He ha4 
successfully administered the Fanjdb during the reign of Bukn-ud-din Feroz, 
was advanced to the dignity of Amir Hajib, or lord of requests, in the 
time of Ala-ud- lin Mnsiid, and raised to the office of grand wazir in the 
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lAiiS bigti bf Ifdsfr-ddi^iti iCabmOidi. Having settled the bStoi of Bengal, 
the king |mid his Ittst vitit to LiihoiiB it 1266. The city had soared 
^Caitty flbrn the incuteionS of the Ubghala, atd his majesty naviog ohlered 
it lb be plaeed in a j^topei^ slate of defence, the city walls Wei^e repaired. 
After Cotstructihg some public buildings, the king returned to Delhi. 

In the following year, 1267, Sher Khan, the energetic viceroy of lAhore, 
^ho bad most ably repelled the incursions of the Moghals, died, and was 
buried hi Bhatne^, in an extensive, mausoleum which he had himself cou- 
Stnicted for the purpose. The emperor appointed his oldest son and heir, 
Prince Muhammad, surnamed Tijul Mulk, Sher Khan’s successor. The 
prlnee was a youth of great talents, with a fine taste for literature, being 
himself a polished and profound Persian and Arabic scholar On cstablish- 
i^ his coui^t at Lihore, he brought with him all his learned ineu who 
adorned the capital ot Hiudost^ln, and, amongst others, the prince's favourite 
tutor, Amir Khusrow, the poet-laureate, and Khw^jah Hassan. He was 
visited at Ldhoro by Sheikh Osman Turmuzi, the most learned man of his 
time, but he soon after left for his nafive land, Tin /In • According to 
Ferishta, one day, when the Sheikh was reading his poems in Arabic in an 
assembly of literary men, presided over by the prince, the beailty and excel- 
lence of the odes was such that all the poets present were moved, and the 
learned prince could not himself repress his tsars. During the prince’s 
residence at Multiln he invited the celebrated Sheikh Sadi of Shird.z twice 
to his court, but the Sheikh begged to be excused on the ground of his 
advanced years, and it was not without pcisistent solicitations that he was 
at length persuaded to accept some presents which had been sent him. 
In rctuin, Sadi sent the prince copies of his works, and spoke in eulogistic 
terms of the abtaininents of Khusrow. 

At the command of the emperor, his youngest son, Kara Khan, siir- 
named Nasfr-itd dfu, rccruHcd and organised an army to vvatch the movements 
of the Moghals; and a place of lendezvous was formed on the river Bias, 
in the event of an invasion from the uorth-wcst, where the two princes could 
join the imperial army in expelling the enemy. The emperor was absent 
from his capital for three years, on account of a great rebellion in Bengal in 
1279, when the viceroy, Toghral Khan, had assumed the title of king. After 
suppressing this rebellion, the emperor returned to Delhi, wheie Priuco 
Muhammad paid him a visit He had not been with his father three months 
when news reached him of the invasion of Multan by the Moghals He 
hastened back to Miiltdn, and, marching at once against the enemy, defeated 
and drove them back with groat slaughter All the territories which had 
been lost to the kingdom were recovcied 

But another disaster was yet awaiting the Panjilb Persia was at this 
time ruled by Arghaa Khan, son of Ebak Khan, and giandson of Halaku 
Khan, who had conqueied the empire about the year 1258 AD The 
eastern provinces of Persia, from Khorasan to the Indus, were ruled bv 
Tymfir Kbau,* of the family ot Changez Khan, who, about this time, invaded 
the Panj^b at the head of 20,000 horse, to avenge the slaughter of the 
Moghals which had taken place during the former year. The whole country 
about Depalpore and Lahore was ravaged, and the villages dcpopiilatod. 
Tha Court 01 the Lahore viceroy was then at Multdn Having heard of 
these depredations, Muhammad hastened to Lahore and prepared for a vigorous 
Itesistauce. Tymiir Khan, having advanced to the BAvi, observed the vast 
hosts of the Indian army on the opposite bank , the gallant Muhammad, 

Tdun^hb^c confounded with Amir Tyniur of Goikau, commonly known us 
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desirous of engagiqg with the reoowned Uoghal oMef on equal terms 
permitted him to pase the river unmoleetedv Tlie^wo'armiee* being drawn 
up in order of battle on the bank of the eMg^d each other in an 
action in which both commanders greaCl^r^Mtlt^ themselves, each 
performing prodigies of valour. At length the llogfaals gave way, and were 
hotly pursued by the Indians. Prince MuhigOQiyaa# becoming tired of the 
pursuit, separated from the main body witb«5D0 attendants, and, halting on 
the bank of a stream, became absorbed in prayer. At this juncture, however, 
a Moghal chief, who had concealed himself in an ambush at the head of 2,000 
horse in a neigh^uring wood, with his detachment, suddenly fell on the 
prince’s party which was unprepared to meet it. The gallant prince, imme- 
diately mounting his horse, cheered on his small band to the fight ; and a des- 
perato conflict took place, in which he was overpowered by superior numbers, 
and at length fell, mortally wounded, but not before he had three fimes obliged 
the Moghals to retreat. A detachment of the Indian army were now seen 
coming to the rescue, but too lato to save their leader. Many prisoners fell 
into the hands of the Moghals in this conflict. Amir Rhusrow, the prince’s 
fa vourite and tutor, who so graphically describes the way in which ho obtained 
his release, in his celebrated poem called Khizr Khani,” being among 
the rest. 

Tho news of the death of his beloved son qiiito prostrated the old 
king, now upwards of eighty years of ago, and he sank rapidly under the 
weight of his affliction. He sent Re Khiisrow, his grandson, son of tho 
decc^od prince, to take the command at Lahore and Multan, in the place 
of his lamented father, and a few days afterwards expired, in the year 1286, 
after a reign of twenty-two years. 

During the reign of Qhiiis-ad-dfn Balbdn, Delhi became the chief seat 
of learning and literature and the resort of learned and holy men. There 
flourished daring his time, in Delhi, the celebrated Sheikh Farid-ud-din Maaud, 
entitled Shakargavj, Sheikh Baha-iid-din Zakaria, Sheikh Badr-ud-din Arif 
of Ohaznf, tho most venerable Khwdja Kutb-ud-din Bakhti^r Kuki, tho 
celebrated saint, and Shidi Moula. 

Tho deceased monarch’s court was the most magnificent and dignified in 
Asia, and, during his reign of twenty-two years, he admitted no one to publio 
office who was not a mau of merit and family, while ho most scrupulously 
excluded all men of low birth from his court. Not less than fifteen sovereigns 
from Asia, who had been driven from their homes by tho arms of Ghangez 
Khan, sought an honourable asylum at his court, and to each a sumptuous 
establishment was allowed. When the emperor gave audience from the 
throne, they all stood on the right, according to their rank, with the excep- 
tion of two princes, the relations of the Caliph of Bagdad, who, on account 
of their holiness, were allowed a seat on either side of the MasnacL 

The etiquette of his court was very strict, and its appearance most im- 
posing, while such was the solemnity and grandeur of the royal presence, 
that^ none could approach tho throne without mixed feelings of awe and 
admiuition. Nor was Balbdn less splendid and gorgeous in his caval- 
cades. His state elephants were caparisoned pur^e and gold trappings. 
His honseguards, consisting of a thousand brave Tartars, attired in splenffld 
and glittering armour, were mounted on the finest steeds of Persia and 
Arabia, with bridles of silver and saddles of rich embroidery. Five hundred 
chosen foot, in rich liveries with drawn swords, preceded him, proclaiming hb 
appioaeh and clearing the way before him. The Omerahs then followed, ^- 
cording to their rank, >vith their various equipages and attendants. In his 
early youth he was addicted to wine, but ou his accession to the throne, bo 
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lieome tlie deadly foe of this luxniy* prohibiting the sale and maBofiwture 
of liquor jthronghoQt Ida df^inioi^. Uader the severest penaltiea 

On the death of his glah^^er. Kekubdd, son of Naslr-ud-dfn Kara-Rhan, 
at that time viceroy df th§ Jrt^ince of Bengal, then in his eighteenth year, 
ascended the throne bv the title of Moz-iid-din. He was a handsome and 
engaging youth, hnd had been brought up with great rigour by his father, but 
he soon gave himself up to licentious habits, leaving the executive power of 
the State entirely in the hands of the wazfr, who, for his own private ends, 
encouraged the riotous debauchery of his master. The only event of impor- 
tance which occurred in the Paujdb during his short reign was an invasion 
of the districts of Lihore by the Moghals. The king sent an army against 
them, under Malik Yar Beg Birlaa and Khan Jehan. The Moghals were 
defeated near Lahore, and a great number of them were brought prisoners 
to Delhi, where, shortly afterwards, all the Moghal officers in the service of 
the State were executed on the pretence of their collusion with their 
countrymen. 

The feeble monarch neglecting the afiairs of the State, the executive 
power was assumed by three nobles of the court, of whom Malik Jalal-ud-diii 
Feroz, of the Khiljai tribe, was the chief At his instance, the king was 
assassinated in his country palace, while lying sick and helpless on his bed. 
The event happened in 1288, and with it the slave dynasty of kings, which 
had reigned trom 1205 to 1288. a period of eighty- three years, came to an 
end. Kekubdd had reigned a little more than three years. On his death, 
Jalal-iid-din Khiljai was proclaimed king. 


OnAPTER V. 


TIHE KHILJAI DYNASTY OF THE TARTARS. 

JALAL-17D-DIN FEROZ. 

W HEN Changes Khan was on his way back to Turdn, from the pursuit of 
Jalal-ud-dm Khwarzm Sbdh on the banks of the Indus, his son-in-law, 
Khalij Khan, a descendant of the Khulich or Khalfj, with his tiibe, amount- 
ing to thirty thousand^ families, settled in the mountains west of the Panjdb, 
where they still remain. The Qhiljais belonged to a martial race, ami, being 
of warlike disposition, they entered the service of the kings of Ghazni and 
India, and among them some obtained opportunities of holding posts of 
distinction and trust under their respective governments. Jalal-ud-diu, a 
descendant of Khalij Khan, rose into favour with the late king, but was 
himself seventy years old when he ascended the throne. 

During his reign, in tho year 1291, Abdulla, a grandson of Halaku 
* Khan, the grandson of Changez Khan, having invaded tho Panjdb at the 
head of a hundred thousand horsemen, Jalal-ud-din Feroz collected a large 
mrmy and marched in person to meet him. A general action was fought on 
the plains of the Panjdb, in which, after a very severe contest, the Moghals 
were defeated, many of their chiefs slain and a large number of them taken 
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pvigonerfk. Thb kiD|f^ wha vfos noted for hie clemeno^Ti eC lenlfth grented 
to the invaders with permiadou to withdraw from the oounl^. ^ At thio 
time Oghlli Khan, a grandson of Changcz Khan, with three* thousand 
followers, joined the king, who gave him his daughter in marriage. These 
Moghals ail^ became converts to Mahoroedanism. The emperor^ having 
appointed his son, Arkally Khan, viceroy of Ldhore, jU^ltdn and Sindh, and 
having left with him a strong force, departed for his capita). 

Jalal-ud-din was assassinated at the instance of his nephew, Ala-ud*din, 
on 19th July, 1295, after reigning for a period of seven years. He was cele- 
brated for his many amiable qualities, particularly for his humanity and 
benevolence. He appointed Aiiur Khiisrow his librarian, and, having raised 
him to the rank of an Oiiicrah, permitted him to wear white garments, a 
distinction usually coniiued to the blood-royal and to the highest nobles of 
the court •* 

ALA-UD-DIN KHIuf. 

On the murder of the late king, the queen-dowager placed her youngest 
son, Kadr Khan, on the throne, the eldest son, Arkally Khan, being in his 
province of and having declined to come to the capital. Ala-iid-dfn, 

who had formed the project of establishing an independent kingdom in 
Oudh, ahamlontd the idea, and hastened to Delhi, where he was opposed 
by the young king ; but the latter, seeing the troops of Ala-iid-din drawn 
up in order of battle, retired to the city in despair, and was deserted by a 
number of his nobles. Ala-ud-dui entered the city with great pomp, and was 
crowuied king in the latter end of the year 1296. The young king, with his 
mother, his harem, his treasure, and a few of the Omerahs who had remained 
faithful to the last, set out for MuItAu, where he joined his brother. Ala-ud- 
din, finding his ])osition secure, began to concert mcasurcb to extirpate tho 
issue of his late uncle Jalal-ud-diu Feroz. With this view, he despatched a 
force of forty thousand horsemen to Miilldn under the command ot his bro- 
thers, Alaf Khan and Zaffar Khan. 

Miiltitn ^\as laid under a Pjegc, which lasted two months, but the 
citizens and the garrisoYi betiayed the eauw' ot the princes, who were sur- 
rendered on pronii'^e of general safety, of which the most solemn assurance 
was given. IJiidcr orders of Ala-ud-din, however, the princes were blinded 
on the way, put in confincmemt in Hansi, and subsequently put to death. 

In the second year of his reign, advices reached the king that an army of 
a hundred thousand Moghals, under Amir Daud, king of Mawaliinahr, was 
advancing towards the Panjfib wdth the obj(*ct ot con(|[uering M61tin, Lahore 
and Sindh, and uas carrying everything before him with fire and sword. 
Ala-ud-din sent his brother Alaf Khun to check the progvess of the Invaders, 
and the two armies came into contact in the district of Ldhorc. A most 
sjinguinnry battifr' ensued, in which the Moghals were defeated, with a loss of 
twelve thousand men and many of their principal officers. A large number 
of persons of all ranks were taken prisoiieiis, and subsequently put to 
the sword, noeleinoncy being shown even to women and children eapturedin 
the Moghal camp. 

Undismayed by their previous disaster, the Moghals, under Kutlugh 
Khan, sou of Amir Daud Khan, king of Mawalunabr, again invaded the 
Panj?(b in th'* year 129cS. Their army on this occasion, acco^Dg to Fevishta, 
consisted of two hundred thousand horse, and, having occupied all the countries 
bo}ond tho Indus, they advanced to the very gates of the capital, and 
encamped on the banks of the Jumna. The king put himself at the head af 
his troops and gave the invaders battle, when, ai*ter a most Uoody; engager 
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the Moghale were eompelled to retreat and to emottato ]^ia ae They Are oiMn^elled 
lapidly as they had advanced towards it Elated with this success« Ala>ud* *“^*^*’ 
din now ^rinod a project of founding a religion of his own. in order that TheUng'inmH- 
his name might be carried down to posterity in company with those Of other 
great men. and be also proposed to undertake the conquest of the world, like 
Alexander the Great, leaving a viceroy in India ; but his wild projects were 
soon after abandoned. 

In the year \303, the king was engaged in expeditions to Warangal, the A ronowod Moghol 
capital of Telingana, and Ohittor in Rdjputdnd. lutelligenoo of these re- 
mote expeditions having reached Mawalunahr, Turghay Khan, the Mogbal 
chief, thinking that the emperor would be absent a long time, invaded 
India with a body of twelve thousand horse. He reached Delhi unopposed, and 
plunderod the suburbs. At this juncture, however, the Moghal army, from 
whatever cctase, whether seized with a sudden panic, or, as is probable, Thoir ^iiexpootod 
sated with plunder, retired precipitately to their own country. 

In the following year, 1.304, they made another irruption into India, Tho Moghai inva- 
under Ali Beg, a descendant of Changez Khan and KhwitjaJi Tasli. Forty 
thousand Moghal horsemen having passed north of Liilu^ie, penetrated as 
far as Amroha in IbijasUln. Toghlak Khan, governor ol the Panjdb, was 
deputed to oppose them with a large force. He inflicted a signal defeat on the victory of the go 
enemy, who lost seven thousand men in killed and wounded. Niuo thousand thoFtmju*. 

of their troops were made prisoners and sent in chains to Delhi, where, NiuothousandMo- 
according to Fenshta, they were all put to death,, Ali Beg and Khwdjah • 

Tfish being trampled under the feet of elephants. 

In the year 1 305, the Moghals again invaded the Panjiib, under Elak 
Ehan, a general oi Amfr Daud Khan, lu order to avenge the death of 
All Beg and Khwiljah TAsh. Multfln was ravaged, but Gba/i Beg Toghlak 
formed an ambuscade on the banks of the Indus, and, when the Moghals, 
enriched with b.poil, were on their way to their country, suddenly fell 
upon them, and defeated them with great slaughter. Most of tbe survi- Another uoghoi 
vors, being exposed to tlie hot winds and the burning sand, perished in defeated 

the deserts of Central Asia. Three thousand captives, with Elak Khan, 
the chief of the Moghals, were sent to Delhi, where they were all put 
to the sword by the king’s order, a pillar being constructed of their skulls. 

The Moghal women and children, (aken prisoners in this war, were sent to 
difFer&nt parts of India, to be sold as slaves in tbe markets. But Uiese re- 
peated disasters dkl not deter the Moghals , for they again invaded tbe Pan- 
pib the same year, under Yakhalmand, a chief of considerable reputation, moy ronow tho 
and wero again defeated by Toghlak, several thousand of them being sent as B^tdtc.*KaiISiiKd 
captives to Delhi, where, accoidiug to tlie custom of the time, tliey were all oiiizm, isua a d 
put to death. Toghlak, on this occasion, pursued them as far as Cdbul, 

Ghazni and Kandahar, and laid the inhabitants under heavy contribution. 

These excursions were repeated by Toghlak each year, so that the Moghals 
remained on the defensive and for many years to come gave up all idea of 
invading Hindost^. , 

The reign of this emperor is noted for many reforms effected by him in The civil admmis- 
the civil cuhninistraticTn of the country. He enhanced the revenue demand AUuddin. 

on land to half the value ^of the produce , fixed the price for grain, cloth, 
horses, cattle, and grocery. He issued loans from the public treasury, by 
means of which merchants were enabled to import cloths from neighbouiing 
eonntries. But lie prohibited the exportation of a fine kind of manufacture, 
and no one was permitted to wear such stulEs without special authority from 
the kiug« which was given only to men of rank. The use and nxanuuicturc 
of apiritoous licpiora wore proUihvtcd under pains of the severest kind. Be- 
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was fixed. His authority was dreaded by the greatest men in thejand, and 
his will alone was the law. Becoming suspicious of the Moghals, .who bad 
entered the royal service after embracing the faith of Islam, he ^smissed 
them all, and, not content with this, he, for some unaccountable reason, had 
fifteen thousand of these unhappy creatures butchered in the streets of Delhi 
in one day, while all their wives and children were enslaved. No one dared 
to remonstrate with the king for such barbarous cruelty. Though at first illi- 
terate, he applied himself assiduously to the acquisition of knowledge, and 
became able to read, write, and study books. Ho built magnificent palaces, 
mosques, mausoleums, and colleges, and became a patron of learning. Among 
the noly men of his time were Niz4m-ud-din Oulia, of Delhi, Sheikh 
Ala-ud-din, the grandson of the celebrated Sheikh Fariddin Shakarganj, 
Sheikh Rukn-ud-din, the son of Sadr-ud-dfn Arif, and grafidson of the 
famous Baha-ud-dfn Zakaria of Mfiltdn. Among the poets of the time were 
Amir Ehusrow, Amir Hassan, Sadr-ud-din Ali and Mouldna Arif. 

Ala-ud-diof died on the 19th December 1316, after a reign of twenty 
years and some mouths. 

KUTB-UD DIN MOBABAK SHAH. 

After the death of Ala-ud-din Khiljai, Malik Kaffir, the eunuch slave, who 
had been purchased by the late king at Cambay and had risen to high rank 
and favour, having assembled the Omerahs and produced a spurious docu- 
ment of the deceased king, acknowledging his youngest son Omar as 
king, placed him on the throne. The prince was then only seven years of 
age, and Kaffir himself began to administer the affairs of the kingdom as 
regent. He put out the eyes of Ehizr Khan and Shfidi Khan, the elder 
sons of the king, and, however ridiculous it may appear, the eunuch, 
nevertheless, married the mother of Prince Omar, the late emperor's third 
wife. A band of assassins was then sent to assassinate Mobarak Khan, the 
king’s third son, but the prince had the presence of mind to throw his jewels 
before them. The ruffians (|uarrel1ed about the division of the prize, and 
information of the affair reaching the commander of the royal guaixls and his 
lieutenant, they, with their men, entered the eunuch’s apartments and put him 
to death. Mobfirak then assumed the sovereign power, but was not crowned 
king until the 22nd March, 1317. 

Mobfirak’s first measures were just and beneficial. He released a large 
number of convicts, and had all the exiles recalled by proclamation. To 
gain popularity, he made a present of six months’ pay to the troops, and 
restored lands which had been resumed during the last reign. He removed 
all obnoxious taxes and tributes, and the restrictions on commerce which 
had been imposed by his late father, and commerce again flowed in its 
accustomed channels. He, however, abandoned many of the wise insti- 
tutions of his father, and gave himself up to licentious revelry ; vice and 
lust became the fashion of the day, and most people were infected by his 
example. The king committed the most villainous excesses that can disgrace 
human nature, and became infamous for every vice. He was murdered 
on the night of the 9th March, 1329, by a body of ruffians hired for the 
purpose by Malik Khusrow, originally a Hindu slave, who had risen into 
nigh favour with him. 

Malik Ehusrow ascended the throne the following day with the title 
of Naslr-ud-din. Everybody having any pretension to relationship with 
the late king, was murdered in cold blood. The king took to himself 
Dewal Devi, the beautiful wife of Ehizr Khan, the brother of bis master 
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ftod sovereign. Ghazr Beg Toghlak, the able and^rave viceroy of Uhol^ 
having hwd of the shocking revolution brought about by Khusrow, Deiu,***’ 
marched from the Panjiib at the head of an army to deliver the op* 
pressed subjects from the hands of the usurper. Most of the governors 
of provinces joined Toghlak with their troops. Moghaltagin, the gover- 
nor of Mtilttfn, who was unwilling to act in concert with him, was killed 
by Bebram Abia, a Moghal chief of note, who put the whole Multdn 
army at the disposal of the Lahore viceroy. The confederate armies, 
having advanced to Delhi, were met by the royal troops on the banks 
of the Sursuti, but the latter were so effeminate and so enervated by 
idleness and debauchery, as to be no match for the hardy veterans of the 
frontier, who were thoroughly practised in war and had repeatedly beaten And defoats iiaiik 
the Moghals^ in the iield. Malik Khusrow was defeated and put to flight, 
but was subsequently found concealed in an old tomb, whence he was who is put to death 
dragged forth and at once executed on the 22nd August, 1321. i 821 a.o. 

The following day, the nobles and Oraerahs of the city waited on the 
victor to pay him their respects and to lay before him the keys of the city. 

OhazL Beg made his triumphant entry into the city. As ho came in sight 
of the HazAr Mitiar, or palace of thousand minarets, he wept bitterly, , '*^“***^ 

and, addressing the public, said that he considered himself only as one of ° ^ 
their number, that he had unsheathed his sword to rid the world of a 
monster, and that, if none of the royal race survived, he would most wil- 
lingly serve anyone who might be selected by the nobility to be their king. 

The multitude cried out with one voice that none was so fit to reign as 
he himself, who had shielded them from the vengeance of the Moghals 
and had freed them from the grinding tyranny of an usurper ; and, thereupon 
lifting him up, they carried him to the great hall of public audience and, 
seating him on the royal throne and bowing before him with folded hands, 
hailed him as “ Shahjehan ” (King of the Universe). Ghazi Beg, however, 
on assuming the sovereign power, contented himself with the more modest 
title of “ Ghias-iid-dfn.” Thus, the dynasty of the Khiljais, after reigning 
from 1288 to 1321, passed away amidst a chaos of revolts, bloodshed, and 
outrages ot the most horrible nature. 


OHAPTEK VL 


THE TOGHLAK DYNASTY, 

1321 TO 1398. 

GHIAS-UD-DfN TOGHLAK. 

G HIAS-UD-din Toghlak was crowned king amidst the enthusiastic acclama- 
tions of the multitude. Muhammad KAsim Ferisbta writes, in his inter- ^bo*onrinofOhiici 
esting work, that, when deputed by his sovereign, Ibrahim Adil Shah, of BijA- 
pur, to the court of the Emperor Jehangir, then at LAhore, he enquired from 

S ersqns well versed in history what they knew of the origin of the Toghlak 
ynasty. Though unable to produce any written authority on the subject, 
l&ey all agreed that Toghlak was the name of Ghi^s-ud-din's father, that he 
was a Turki slave of Qhias-ud-diu BalbAn and bad married a wife of the Jat 
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Qhi4s-nd-dla had for many years acted as viceroy of Ldbore, which then 
included all the frontier provinces from the Himalayas to Sindh. He was 
a person of mature age and possessed of considerable tact and judgment. 
As already noted, he had sucoesafnlly repelled the repeated incursions of the 
Moghals, and even attacked them in their own country. He now adopted 
Behram Abia as a brother, in return for his having effectually aided him 
with an army from Multdn in the late crisis, and put him in charge of all 
the provinces on the banks of the Indus. In tho meantime he strengthened 
his western frontiers by building new forts and establishing garrisons on the 
borders of K^bul. Further incursions of the Moghals w^ere thus effectually 
preventedi He regulated the affairs of his kingdom to the enUre satisfac- 
tion of his people, reformed the laws, encouraged commerce, patronized men 
of literary ability, and constructed public buildings. He built a new citadel 
at Delhi, which ho called ToghlakAbdd. He was killed by the fall of a 
roof of a pavilion in Delhi, in February 1325, after a reign of four years and 
some months. The poet, Amir Khusrow, who lived to the end of his reign, 
wrote his history, under the title of Toghlak Namot 

MUHAMMAD TOUHLAK. 

On the death of Ghids-ud-din Toghlak, his oldest son, Alaf Khan, ascended! 
the throne under the title of Muhammad Toghlak. He was one of the most 
accomplished men of his age. His views were generous and his policy was 
Conciliatory. Tho fame of his liberality induced learned men from Asia 
to resort to his court, and he lavished his bounty on his courtiers to a 
degree unsurpassed in previous times. He founded hospitals for the sick and 
established almshouses for the widows and destitute. He was eloquent in 
speech, and his writings in Persian and Arabic were models of elegant style 
and composition. He had made history his favourite subject of study, and 
was well versed in the sciences of physics, logic, astronomy and mathematics. 
In remarkable cases, he visited the patients himself, and iK>ted, With much 
interest, the progress of their complaints. He studied the philosophy of 
the Greeks, and held discourses on metaphysical subjects with the learned 
men of the time, Assed Mantahiy or tho logician,” Obed, the poet, Maulava 
En-ud-din Shiraoi, Najm-ud-in JutishaVy and other eminent scholars of 
the day. 

The first great event of his reign was a formidable irruption of the 
Moghals, who now aspired to the complete conquest of Hindost^n. In the 
year 1 827 Turmushrin Khan, a chief of the Chaiighattai tribe, and a Moghal 
general of much celebrity, invaded tho Panjtlb at the head of a great army. 
Having subdued Multdn, Laghman and the northern provinces, ho advanced 
to Delhi by rapid marches. The emperor, who had not yet settled his 
government, and who was ill-prepared for an action, thought it best to 
preserve his dominions by the payment of an enormous sum of money to 
the invaders, who, gratified by the present, which was almost ^qnal to the 
price of a kingdom, withdrew. Their retreat was through Gi^rAt and 
Sindh, which countries they plundered to the uttermost of their power, 
carrying off with them thousand of the inhabitants as slaved. 

In the year 1^37, the king embarked on the wild project of conquf^ring 
China and dospatchod 100,000 horse through the Hep^l hills, under Malik 
Khusrow, his sister’s son, to subdue that country. The troops entered the 
HitnAlaya Mountains, and small forts were built by them at i^rvals for the 
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purpoae df tatnying emiimuiiiaatidfis. On reaching the OKinese bcwfder, 
the Indians were opposed by a numerous army. The rainy season now set 
in^ and the low eountiy was completely inundated, while the mountains were 
cowered with impervious woods, and, to crown the distr^ of the- IndianSi 
a severe famine soon b^an to d^imato them. In the midst of these calamities 
a large number of the invading army were cut off by the Chinese troops, while, 
during their retreat, the mountaineers plundered them of their baggage* 
The whole army thus fell victims to the king’s ambition, and, as Ferishta 
says, scarcely a man survived to relate the fate of the expedition, except 
those who had been left behind in the garrisons. 

In 1840 Malik Behram Abia, the old friend of the king’s father, raised 
the standard of insurrection. The king had removed the seat of his govern- 
ment from ^elhi to Deogarh, which he called Dowlatabdd, and had given 
stringent or^ra to all his Orncrahs to remove to the new city with their 
families. Ali, a confidential servant of the king, was sent to Behram, 
viceroy of Multan, with the same message ; but he proving unwilling to 
comply with the king’s requisitions, Ali had recouisie to insolent threats. 
High words passed between the messenger and the viceroy b son-in-law; and, 
blows ensuing, the messenget’s bead was struck oii by one of Behran/s 
attendants. The king, hearing of this disrespect to his authority, forthwith 
put hfs army in motion and arrived before Mdltdn. Malik Behiam drew up 
his forces in order of battle, and an engagement took place between the 
two armies, attended "with groat bloodshed on both sides. Bchrain’s troops 
were at last defeated and put to flight. The King, who was much iricense<l, 
gave orders for a massacre of all the inhabitants of Mnltfin, but the holy 
saint Rukn-ud-di'n mediated with him and persuaded him to refrain from so 
bloody a deed. The vanquished army was pursued by the victors, who over- 
took Malik Behram, and, killing him, brought his head as a trophy to the 
king, who, after these events, returned to Delhi, having appointed Behzdd 
Khan his viceroy at Miiltdn' 

About the year 1841, Shdhu, a powerful chief of the Afghdu Mountains, 
ravaged the countiies north of the Panjab and invaded Miiltdu. The 
governor, Behzdd Khan, appeared with his army to oppose him, but was 
defeated with great slaughtor and put to death. The iiiva«ler laid w^asto tho 
wrhola province, and its inhabitants were reduced to groat straits. These 
tidings haviu*g reached Delhi, tho emperor moved towards Multdn at the 
head of an army, but Shdlui, on his approach, fled to his hill fastness, and, 
the danger being thus averted, the king retraced his steps to his capital. 

In the year 1341 the Faiijfib was once more in\aded by the Ghakkais, 
under their chief inalik Hyder Khan. Tatar Khan, the viceroy of Ldhore, 
opposed the enemy, and, in a battle which was fought, the Ldhore army 
was defeated and the viceroy killed. On news of this disaster reaching tho 
court at Delhi, the emperor despatched Khwdja Jahdu at the head of a large 
army against the Ghakkars, who were put to flight and expelled from the 
country. 

In the year 1851, fhe emperor, having been joined by Altiin Bahddur, at 
the bead of 5,000 Moghal horse, went on an expedition to Tata, to chastise 
the Suraera prince of Sindh. Tho Moharram festival coming on, ho halted 
within sixty miles of the city to pass the first ten days of the month. During 
the halt be partook of fish in excess and contracted a fever. Before he bad 
recovered, he embarked in a vessel for Tata^ but expired within 30 miles of 
of that town, on 20th March 1351, after a reign of twenty-seven years. 

The historian, Zia-ud-dfn Barm author of the history of Firoz Shah, 
flourished in the time of Muhammad Toghlak, and accompanied the .emperor 
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on many of hui ezpeditiona. The emperor, notwithstonding bis edncstloni 
proved himself a tyraonical despot before he had been long on the throne. 
Ilurlng his residence at Delhi he once set out with his army on a hunting 
expedition. On amving in the district of Bairam, he told the officers that 
he had come, not to hunt beasts, but men, and he barbarously caused 
the inhabitants to be massacred. Thousands of their heads were brought to 
Delhi and hung over the city walls. On another occasion, writes Ferishta, 
he made an expedition in the direction of Kanauj and put* the inhabitants 
to the sword. The country was laid waste for many miles round, and 
desolation and terror spread over the land. The king once entertsined 
the project of conquering the Persian empire, and raised 370,000 horse 
for the purpose, thereby impoverishing the resources of the country ; but the 
scheme had to be abandoned as impracticable. Of his expedition to China 
we have already given an account. A curious incident is described by 
Ferishta of the emperor’s whims and eaprice, which has led Mr. Elphinstone 
to speculate whether he was not strongly tainted with insanity. During a 
journey to Malabar, which had rebelled, he fell dangerously ill, and, entrust- 
ing Irnad-ul-mulk with the command of the armv, returned to Dowlatabad, his 
favourite habitation. Being afflicted with a violent toothache on the way, 
he lost one of his teeth. This tooth was buried in Bir with great ceremony, 
and a magnificent stone mausoleum was constructed over it which exists to 
this day, a monument of the king’s vanity. The king entertained the 
greatest reverence for the Caliph of Baghdad, whose ambassador, Haji Syad 
Hurmuzy, was received with great ceremony by him in 134»4. The king 
advanced twelve miles from the city on foot to receive him, and put the Caliph’s 
letter on his head. On his return to the city, a grand festival was held, and 
the king’s fancy carried him so far that he caused the Caliph s name 
to be inscribed on all the royal robes and furniture. Shekhiil Shayukh Misri, 
the Caliph’s envoy, who arrived in 1162, was received with the same 
distinction, and subseniiently, when a prince of £he house of Abbasi arrived, 
he was always seated on the king’s right hand at court, and the king 
was at times seen even sitting on the carpet below him, 

FIEOZ TOGHLAK. 

On the death of Muhammad Toghlak, his cousin Firoz, whom he had 
declared his successor on his death-bed, being absent with the ar.ny, S idr 
Jah^n, a relation, placed a boy six years old on the throne. Firoz advanced 
to Delhi at the head of his troops, and the pretensions of the boy being with- 
drawn, he ascended the throne on September I4th, 1351, under the title of 
Firoz Toghlak. He visited Kalanaur, then in the district of Ldhore, on a 
hunting excursion, in 1353, and had a splendid palace built on the banks of 
the Sarsuti. The year 1354 was rendered memorable by the king founding 
a new city adjoining Delhi, to which ho gave the name Firozabdd. He then 
marched to Dcpdlpur, and, on July 12th, opened the great canal, forty-eight 
koa in length, which he had had constructed for the purpose of irrigation from 
the Sutlej to the Kaggar rivers. Another canal, constructed in 1356, carried 
the waters of the Jainna to the wastes of Hansi and Hissdr, where he built a 
strong fort which he called Hissdr Firoza. A third canal, connected with 
the Kaggar and Sarsuti, extended to the village Peri Khera, where be 
founded a city which he called Firozabdd after his own name. 

In the year 1358 the Moghals invaded the Panjdb as far as Dep4lpdr. 
Eldbul Khan, the lord of the privy chamber, was sent with an army to meet 
them, but the invaders, having taken much booty, retired to their own 
country before the royal troops could arrive. 
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The name of Nasir-ul-mulk^ the youngest son of Mardan Donlat, is 
mentionodsby Ferishta as the governor of b^hore during the reign of the 
Emperor Firoz. Few incidents of local interest occurred in the Panjdb^ 
during his reign. In 1379 the emperor marched to SamAna, Ambdia and 
Shahabdd, and having levied tribute from tho r^jd of the Sarmor hills, 
returned to his capital. 

Firoz died on October 28rd, 1388, at the advanced age of ninety, after 
reigning thirty-eight years. The date of his death (790 A. H.) is derived from 
the words (death of Firoz) according the A hyacZ calculation. Firoz 

was a liberal and just prince, beloved alike by his soldiery and subjects of all 
ranks. Ho was a learned man and the author of the work known as Fatukat 
Firozshahi, Zia-ud-din Barni lived at his court, and, in bis work called 
the ** Tawariffh Firozahahi/* has written a history of his reign. He intro- 
duced many new laws, abolished the practice of mutilating criminals, reduced 
the demand on cultivators within reasonable limits, in consequence of which 
the landholders flourished and the SAte revenue increased, and encour- 
aged learned men. He was seldom seen in his capital, but undertook 
frequent tours, inspecting his dominions and giving orders conducive to the 
welfare of his people on the spot. He applied the public money in the 
construction of works of public utility, and the local historian, Zia-ud-din 
Barni, enumerates 50 dams across rivers to promote irrigation, 40 mosques, 
30 colleges, with mos(pie.s attache<l, 20 palaces, 100 caravanserais, 200 towers, 
30 reservoirs or lakes for irrigating lands, 100 hospitals, 5 mausoleums, 100 
public baths, 10 monumental pillars, 10 public wells and 150 bridges, be- 
sides numerous gardens and pleasure-houses, built and founded by him. For 
the maintenance of all these public buildings, lands were assigned rent-free. 

After the death of Firoz Toghlak, Ids grandson, Ghias-ud-dfn, succeeded 
him. This youth gave free rein to his youthful passions and lusts, and, 
after a brief reign of five months, was put to death along with his Wazir 
Firoz Ali, by a faction headed by Rukn-ud-dfn, who supported the cause of 
his brother and cousins. This occurred on February 18th, 1389. 

Ghi&s-ud-dfn was succeeded on the throne by Abu Bakr, another grandson 
of Firoz Toghlak; but he reigned only till November 29th of the same 
year, when he was deposed by Muhammad, son of Firoz, who had fled from 
the capital on the abdication of his father and was now recalled by the 
unanimous consent of the Oinerahs. 

NASIR-UD-DfN MUHAMMAD TOGHLAK II. 

Prince Muhammad, on ascending the throne of his ancestors, assumed 
the title of Nasir-ud-din Muhammad. This was, however, not until August 
1390, when the rival claimant, Abu Bakr, having been finally defeated, 
had fled from the capital to Mewd.t. In the year 1391 advices reached the 
king that the Wazir Islam Khan, to whom he owed bis elevation to the 
throne, Jiad made preparations to retire to Lahore and Mult4n at the 
head of a large numbpr of troops, with the design of exciting a revolution 
in those provinces. The emperor charged him with treason, and, on the 
evidence of his relations, condemned him to death. In the year 1394 the 
Ghakkars rebelled under their leader, one Shekha. The emperor sent his 
eon, H&maydn, to crush the rebellion, but died of fever at Mahomedabad 
on February 19tb, 1394, after a reign of six years and seven months. His 
remains^ were interred in the same vault in which his father had r^osed. 

* Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Toghlak was succeeded by his sou Htimaydn, 
who, on ascending the throne, assumed the title of Sekandar ; but he was 
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attacked by a violent disease and died suddenly, after a brief reign of forty* 
live days. ^ • 

MAHMlfo TOGHLAK. 

On the death of Hdmayiin, tho succession was violently contested ; but 
MahmAd» a youth and the son of the late king Naair*ud-din liubamraad, was 
at length raised to the throne. The kingdom was, however, distracted 
by dissensions among the nobles, and factious were formed in the Court 
which encouraged the viceroys of different provinces to revolt and assert 
their independence. Khawja Jahan, the wazfr, assumed the title of Mali- 
kusbshark, or the king of the East, and asserted his independence in a 
portion of Bengal. The Qhakkars were in revolt in the Panjdb, Qujr^t 
had become an independent kingdom, and Malwa and Khanaes had long 
coasod to acknowledge their dependence on the Court of Delhi. The 
Panjilb, however, was not lost to tRe emperor, for the governors, for a time 
at least, remained firm in their allegiance to him, while confusion and 
dissensions reigned supreme everywhere in India. 

Sarang Khan, the governor of Depdlpdr, having collected a large body 
of troops in the province of Multan and tho north-west of the Panjdb, 
marched against the Ghakkars, and a severe battle was fought on the plains 
of Ajuddhan, twenty-four miles from Lahore. The Ghakkars were defeated with 
great loss, and their chief, Shekha, fled and sought refuge in the hills of 
Jammu. After this victory Siirang Khan returned to Depiilpur, leaving 
his younger brother, Add Khan, at Lahore. 

In the year 1395, differences having arisen between Sprang Khan, 
governor of Depalpur and Khizr Khan, governor of Multan, war was 
declared between them. Several engagements took place with varying 
success, but victory at lost declared for Sarang Khan, who, having captured 
Mfiltan, enlarged bis power and resources. Elated with this success, Stiraug 
Khan, the following year, advanced on the capital itself, but Tatar Khnn, 
the governor of Pdnipat, and Almds Beg, gave him battle and signally 
defeated him on October 4th, 1396, and ctimpelled him to fly to Mdltsm. 

In the year 1396, Mirza Pir Muhammad the grandson of Tymiir, eom- 
monly known as Tamarlane, having constructed a bridgo-of-boats ov^ the 
Indus, crossed that river at the head of an army and laid siege to Cch. 
Malik Ali, tho governor of iTch, was reduced to great straits when Sprang 
Khan, the governor of Miiltan advanced to relieve and reinforce him, 
Mirza Pir Muhammad, hearing of this advance, moved to the Bids and out- 
flanking the Multdn troops fell on them just as they were crossing the river. 
The troops were taken by surprise and driven into the stream, is which large 
numbers of them were drowned. Many were put to the sword, atMl only 
a small number sucoeedied in effecting their retreat towards Miiltda. The 
prince pursued them to the gates of M&ltdn, and Bdraiig Khan shat bun- 
self up Avithin the citadel, which was beseiged by the Mogbals. 

The beseiged held out for six months, when, provisions failing, Sdrazig 
Khan was compelled to capitulate with his entire garrison. Pir MnhsmiDad 
lost most of bis horses and articles of transport in this protracted eampfi%B, 
and the rainy season setting in, he was unable to undertake further opera- 
tions. 

In the meanwhile two factions had been formed at the court of Delhi, 
o'le under Ikbal Khan, and the other under Mokarrab Khan. The king 
was a mere pnppet in the bands of the former, who succeeded in expelliflg 
Mokweak Khan and his psirtiisciQS from the city. Peace was being restored 
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in the capital when another calamity befell the Indians. Tiiis was the 
vasion of Tymur Beg Qorkan, who, having been informed of the disturb^ 
condition of the country, had conceived the design of subduing the whole 
of India. 


CHAPTEE VTJl. 


• INVASION OF TYMUR. 

I NTELLIGENCE of tho civil wars in India and the general distractions and 
disorders of the empire having reached Tymiir, or Tamerlane, at Samar- 
kand, in 1396, he despatched an army under his grandson, Pir Muhammad, 
who overran the countries west of the Indus. Tymur followt^d in person, and, 
crossing the Indus on September 12th, 1398, advanced by forced marches Tymur croaaoa tho 
on Lahore. An advanced guard was despatched under Shekh N6r-ud-din 
to subdue Shahab-ud-din Mobarak Khan, governor of the Panjdb, who had 
advanced to the Chiu^b in order to cheek tho progress ot the invader. Mob^rik Khm, go 
Mobarak Khan, took up an isolated position on the bank of the river, XlkihtV^io^rwlsat 
and, throwing round it a deep ditch, with fortifications, prepared to defend 
it to the last. Repeated attacks were made by the Indians and repulsed 
each time by the Moghuls, until at length Tymiir came up with his whole Butibrtpuiaod. 
force. Mobarak Khan, overcome with fear at tho approach of so large an 
army, secretly embarked with his family and treasures, and sailed down 
the river, leaving to their fate the Indian garrison, who, finding their leader 
gone, surrendered unconditionally. 

Tymur now proceeded along the river bank to the junction of the 
Chindb with the llavf. His aimy crossed by a bridgo-of-boats thrown 
across the river for the purpose, and encamped outside the town of Talamba. 

Provisions failing, a sally was made into the town for the purpose ot obtain- 
iug tl^em, but the impatient soldiery began to plunder the town, and the Tiiambu piimdcrod 
inhabitants, resisting them, were mercilessly massacred. Without waiting m whhcio of tho in- 
to besiege Talamba, which would have retarded the progiess of the invading 
army, Tymfir marched to Shahnavvaz, where he was opposed by a Ghakkar 
chief. This chief he slew, and, having seized as much provisions as he could 
carry off, set fire to the rest of the town. He then crossed the Bids and T> mur crossea the 
sent a reinforcement of 30,000 horse to his grandson, Mirza Pir Muhammad, 
who, as already stated, had couquered Multdn, and was now much harassed 
by the inhabitants, who cut off his supplies and followed him up close- 
ly. Tymur soon after joined tho prince in person. Ajuddhan (Pdk- 
pattan) was spared, out of •reverence for the memory of Shekh Farid 
Shakarganj, whose tomb is situated there, though tho place had been al- 
most entirely deserted’ by the inhabitants on the approach of the invaders. 

Tymiir now marched to Bhitner, the chief of which place had been the And marches to 
principal source of the prince’s troubles. Here the people of Depdipfir, Biutuer, 
and the adjoining places, had assembled in large numbers to protect thoru- 
selves against the advancing army of the Moghals. The town not being 
sufficient to accommodate such a large number of people, most of them were 
obliged to take shelter under the walla. But few of them escaped the 
sword of Tymiir’s troops, who attacked them and slew many thousands. 

The Governor of Bhatner offered a faint resistance, but Tymdr in person 
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pressed the enemy so hard that he drove them back, and captured* the city 
gates. The enemy were hunted from street to street, and in a few hours 
Which city ho cap- Tymiir was master of the whole city. The garrison now surrendered ^ at 
discretion, and the governor, having presented Tymur with 800 Arabian 
horses, was favoured with a dress of honour. SoHinan Shah and Amir Alladdd 
were ordered by Tymiir to take possession of the gates of the citadel and 
to out all to the sword who had shown opposition to Prince*Pir Muhammad. 
Accordingly 500 persons were massacred by the Moghals in a few minutes. 

The people in the fort, all of whom were witnesses of this tragedy, were 
panic-stricken at the sight, and, despairing of their own lives, slew their 
wives and children, set fire to the place, and, seeking only an honourable 
hgiit death, fell witli the energy of despair on the blood-thirsf;y Moghals, 
thousands of whom fell by their hands. Being, however, unaccustomed to 
rcgulnr warfare, they were soon overpowered by the disciplined army of 
I'yiniir, and were, in the end, cut off to a man. The scene was horrible in 
the extreme. (Thousands lay dead on both sides. Tymur, called by Ferishta 
“ the fire-brand of the universe,” was inflamed to Mieh a degree at the 
conduot of the iiihahiianis that not a lifo was spared by him in Bhatner. 
iioniMi inas-iwio. All tlio inhabitants were massacred and the city reduced to ashes. 

Tynifir tlnai marched on Sarsuti, the inhabitants of which were butcher- 
ed and the town pillaged. The district of Fatehab^id was then visited and 
ravag(‘d, as were the ni‘ighbouriiig towns of Rdjpiir, Ahruny and Tuhana. 
From the latter place, Tymur reconnoitred the country in person, send- 
ing out 5,000 horse under llakfm Irakis who attacked and captured Samana. 
The provincpc* of His tfoops \Yor(‘ distributed under different chiefs, who ravaged the entire 
provinces of Lrfhore and Mult4ii, carrying fire and sword wherever they wont. 
Tymur theu crossed the Jamna by the route of Pflnipat, and, taking the 
Trmui inaichoson ^^ssault, uia-ssacred its garrison. While he was reconnoitring 

Delhi* ill the direction of Delhi, the Emperor Mahmud Toghlak, with his wazir, 

Ikbal Khan, sallied out of the city with 5,000 horse and foot and 27 
elephants. A skirmish ensued in which the Indian troops were driven back 
and th<‘ir cliief otticer, Muhammad Sef Beg was taken prisoner and beheaded 
by tlio onh'r of Tymur. After these operations the victor returned to his 
onohiindtod thou- cfimp 111 1'ymur s camp tliere were no less than 100,000 prisoners captured 
*****^ * ’ since ho crossed the Indus. It happened that, on the* day when he 

was attacked by the Delhi emperor, these unfortunate men made certain 
demonstrations of joy at the prospect of their misfortunes being brought to 
a close. On news of this being conveyed to Tymur, he ordered all above 
the age of fifteen to be put to death. The order was immediately carried 
into exociition and nearly all of them were massacred in cold blood. 

The battle of ryssa- On January 13th, 1399, Tymur forded the Jarana unopposed, and en- 
18 W ^^*^* ^***'***^^' trenched himself on the plains of FerozabAd, adjoining Delhi. Hundreds 
of buffaloes were picketed out in the ditch with their beads facing the enemy, 
and after them w’cre drawn up lines of infantry at proper intervals. The 
astrologers declared the 15th of January to be unlucky, but Tamerlane, 
caring liitle or nothing for their prediction, and putting his trust in God, 
formed his lino of battle. The advance was made by the Indian troops, com- 
manded by the Emperor Mahmud in person, assisted by the^ wazir, Ikbal 
Khau. The first charge so terrified the elephants on the king’s side that 
they became quite unmanageable and fled to the rear of the Indian colunins, 
spreading confusion among them. The veteran army of Tymur, taking 
adiantagc of the situation, made a determined attack on the enemy, and the 
of the In- Indians were completely routed and pursued to the very gates of Delhi. 

The king and the wazir escaped in the night, the king making his way to 
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Oujrtft Xhe chief men of the city now crowded round the conqueror, who 
gave them protection on condition of their paying tribute. On the following 
Friday, the Mahomedan sabbath, Tyniur was proclaimed emperor of Hindos- 
tdn and the Khutha was read in his name in all the mosques. 

The Delhi troops had been routed and the king had fled ; but a greater 
calamity still awaited it. It seems that Tyinur had entrusted the task of 
levying contributions from the towns-peoplo to the chiefs and magistrates of 
the city. Certain nobles and rich morchauts refused to pay their share of 
contribution. Upon this the Amir sent troops to Delhi to help the ma- 
gistrates to collect the money. In the inoautime, Tyinur, according to his 
custom after a victory, hold a grand bancpici in the camp, in which he 
entertained his grandees and Otnerahs. 

The troops sent to the city created the utmost disorder, and, getting beyond 
control, began to plunder the place. None dared to acquaint Tymur with 
this circumstance, in the midst of his festivities, and the brutal soldierv 
continued their excesses unrestriiined. Hindu females were •outraged and 
their property sei/.ed and even the Mahomedans *v<'re not spared. The 
patience of the citizens being exhausted, they at length resolved to face 
the disaster which had befalhui them, like men. They closed their gates, 
put their own wives and children to death, set their houses on fire, and, 
with such weapons as tln^y could lay haud^^ on, rushed ou their enemies. 
A general ur.issacro ohsikhI. Tl\e whole city w.as in flames and nothing 
was to be seen in the streets hut heaps of dead and the blood of the 
victims. Great was the Iiavoc which took place, and the horrors which 
ensued wore quite mipr^cedcnited. The courage of the rneu at Delhi at 
last failed them before the hardy iind merciless Tartars, who now drove 
them before them like sheep, enormous booty falling into the hands of the 
victors, 

Tymur halted fifteen days at Delhi. Ho was much struck with the ele- 
gance displayed in the architecture of the superb mosque built by the Em- 
peror Feroz, and read with much interest and admiration the inscription on 
this monument of Toghlaks reign, describing the history of his times and the 
regiilatioiio enforced under his government. He carried architects and 
masons^ from Delhi to Samarkand to build a mosque thcio on a similar scale. 
Alter these events, Tymur set out to return to his own countiy. Mirut 
was taken by storm and the garrison put to the sword. Rhizr Khan, 
governor of Multan, who, it will be remembered, had been worsted by 
Sarang Khan, governor of Dopalpiir, in 1300, and, ou the approach of 
Tymur, had concealed himself in the hills of Mewat, now came in and made 
subnjissiou to the Aiiur, by whom he was graciously received. Tho Amir 
took many forts ou the route, and, on his arrival at Jammu, compelled the 
rAjd. to embrace the Mahomedan faith, after a severe combat, in which the 
latter was wounded. Jasrat, the brother of Shekha Ghakkar, opposed 
Tymfir, but was defeated and put to flight. Sliekha severely reproved 
his brother for his conduct, and the matter having been represented to 
Tymur, he was admitted into his presence and taken into favour. During 
the Amir*s absence at Delhi, Shekha, availing himself of the confused state 
of affairs, took possession of Lahore and refused to submit to the Amir, 
when he was encamped at Jammu. Tho Amir accordingly sent a detach- 
ment of his army to LAhorc, which was besieged and captured after a few 
days, and Shekha was brought in chains to Tymur and instantly beheaded 
by his orders. During his stay at Jammu, Tyinur appointed Khizr Khan 
his viceroy for tho provineos of LAhore, MultAn and DepAlpiir and returned 
to Samarkand by the KAbul route. 
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After the departure of Tymiir, Delhi remained in a state of anarohy 
for a space of two months, when it began to be re-peopled. It was seized 
by Prince Nasrat Shah, son of Fettah Khan, a cousin of Mahmud, with 
2,000 horse from Mirut, but he was expelled by the Wazir IkbAl Khan, 
Affaiwof the Pan. who resumcd the administration of affairs. Being joined by Behram Khan, 
oiVymur*^® govemor of Samana, Ikbal Khan marched to MultXn to reduce Khizr 
Khan. The united armies were encountered at Talamba by Rai DXud, 
KamXl Khan and Rai Habhu, the son of Rai Ratta, chiefs of the Northern 
Provincop, but their troops were routed and they themselves taken prisoners. 
Khizr Khan massed his armies of MiiltXn, Lahore and Depdipur and gave 
Ikbal Khan battle at Ajiiddan. The two armies met on the 18th of 
November 1405 A.D., when Ikb41 Khan was slain and his army repulsed 
Tiir King Mnhmud with slaughter. News of this having reached Delhi, Doulat Khan Lodi 
retmiiBti) i»eihi. IklitiSr Khau, who held military commands there, invited Mahmud 

Toghlak from Kanauj, and placed him once more on the throne. He con- 
iiis death, 1412. tracted a fever, of which ho died at the capital in Febiuary 1412, after an 
nnfortunatp and inglorious reign of twenty years, and with him fell the 
dynasty of the adopted slaves of the Emperor Shahab-ud-din Ghori. 


OnAPTER VI^II. 

TRE DYNASTY OF SYADS. 

SYAD KHIZR KHAN. 

uoni ii Kiuii BTic After the death of Mahm6d Toghlak, the nobles elected Doulat Khan 
^ Afghan Lodi, originally a private secretary, who, after the death of Ikbal 
Khan, had b<‘en raised by the late King to the dignity of wazir, with the 
title of Aziz-ul-Maiiialik. Doulat Khan ascended the throne in April 1412, 
and had coins struck in his name. But the capital was invaded, in the 
Huthoifloxptiicd name of Tymur, by Khizr Khan, viceroy of LXhoro, who, with an army of 
nVo* 60,000 hoi se, invested the citadel, and, alter a siege of four 'months, com- 

pelled Doulat Khan to surrender, on the 4th of June, 1416. Doulat Khan 
was confined in HisbXr BVroza, where he Rubsqnently died. 

Khizr Khan was a Syad and the son of Malik Snleman, a man of con- 
siderable repute and the adopted son of Malik Mardan Doulat, govemor of 
the province of MultXn in the time of the Blmpcror B’eroz Toghlak. On the 
death ot Mabk Mardan Doulat, he was succeeded in the government of 
MultXii by his son, Malik Shekh, who, in his turn, was succeeded by Malik 
Suhinan. Ou the death of Malik Sulcman, the office of \iccroy of MultXn 
descended to his son Khi/r Khan. 

We have already related how Khizr Khan was driven from MultXn after 
his struggle with IS/trang Khan, and how, on the invasion of Tymiir, having 
gained his favour, he was reinstated in his government of MultXn, to which 
were added those of Lahore and Depalpiir This erabled Khizr Khan to 
strengthen his hands in the north-west, and finally to pave his way to the 
throne. However, on hw accession to power, he thought it more politic not 
tn^ui^iwiMfcmo 0 ^^^^ UbSumo royal titles, but to govern the country in the name of his more 
formidable predecess<»r, the Amir Tymiir, the memory of whose bloody 
career was yet fresh in the minds of the people. Accordingly he caused 
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coios to be struck and the Ehutba read in the name of that conqueror. 

When Tylhdr died, the name of bis successor, Shah Rukh, was substituted 
in the Khutba, and tribute was remitted to him at Samarkand. By this 
measure he disarmed the jealousy of the nobles of the late government, to 
whom the name of Tymiir was still fraught with terror. Ho appointed 
Malik Tohfa his Wazir, under the title of Taj-uUmulk, and conferred the 
government of Multan on Abdul Rahim, the adopted son of his father, 
wbon^he honoured with the title of Ala-ul-Mulk. 

During the reign of Khisr Khan the Panjdb remained at peace. He 
died on May 20th, 1421 A. d., after a reign oi seven years and a few months, n^thof Khizr 
He was an active and successful ruler, and by his energy and resolution 
recovered most of the provin(*(»s which had been lost to the empire. The 
people had become deeply attached to him, and, as a mark of respect to his hw gront popularity, 
memory, the inhabitants of Delhi wore black garments for a space of three 
days. 

SYAD MOBARAK SHAH 

On the death of Khizr Khan, his son, Mobarak, aaeotided the throne with svid Mo!)6rak8uc- 
the title of Moiz-ud-din Abdul Fatah Mobarak Shah. Ho conferred the 
government of L/ihore and DepAlpur on Malik Rajab. The Ghakkars under 
their leader Jasaa, the brother of Shokha, became a powerful tribe in the 
Panjib. This cliief, after committing great depredations in Tata, had gone to 
Jammu in the course of the preceding year, and had there defeated Ali Shah, 

King of Kishinir, whom he made a prisoner. He now aspired to the sovereign- novoit of th© ohak- 

ty of the whole of IJiudo&tin, and with that view assembled an army to widu Jaaaa tuoir 

invade Delhi. He recalled Malik Toghan, chief of the Tiiiks, from the hills, 

and appointed him amir-ul-omerah, or general-in-ehief of his tioops. The 

first operations were directed against the Panjib. Lihore ^^as seized. Theveaptur© 

Jalandhar was then reduced, and the Moghal governor, Zirak Khan, cast 

into chains. The Ghakkars then fell on Sirhind, the fort of which they Aud uii on sirhind. 

besieged, reducing the governor, Islam Khan, and his garrison to great 

straits. 

The rainy season had now set in ; but this did not prevent the Emperor 
Mobarak Shah from advancing at the head of his troops from Delhi to 
repulso the enemy. His army marched to Sirhind ; but on its approach 
Jasrat raised tfie siege and fled to Ludhiiua. The royal army pursued, but 
Jasrat had cleverly withdrawn all the boats from the river Suthj ; and the 
emperor was thus compelled to halt until the stream became fordable. By 
this time, Ziiak Khan had managed to effect his escape and had joined 
Mobarak Shah. On October 8th, 1421, the river was forded by Malik 
Sikandar, the wazir, Ziiak Khan, Mahmud Hussan, Malik Kdlii, and other 
Omerahs, and by the emperor himself, followed by the main army. In an 
action fought bt'twceii the royal troops and the Ghakkars, the latter were 
completely routed, vast numbers of them being slain, and their baggage iboy are defeated, 
captured. Jasrat crossed the'Chinab and fled to the mountains, and, being 
pursued by the king s troops to Bisdl, a strong fort in which he had conceal- 
ed himself, again took refuge in flight. It being now the month of Mohur- 
ram (January 1422), the Emperor Mobarak Shah visited Lilhore, where ho ThoEraroiorMoiiA 
spent some time in superintending the repair of the palaces and fortifica- 
tions which had been seriously damaged in the late wars, after which, having 
appointed Mahmud Hussan viceroy, he retired to his capital. 

Scarcely had he reached his capital, when Jasrat, descending from his hill 
fastness, appeared again on the scone He laid siege to Lahore for six months, ’ 

the town being strongly fortified and well and bravely defended. All his 
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attempts to reduce it having failed, he raised the aiege and retired to 
Kdlduaur. From that place he invaded Jammu, the rdjA of viHhiich had, 
in the previous campaign, conducted the king’s army to Bis^I. Beings 
however, unable to make any impression on the r&jA and his dominions, 
Jusrat retreated to the Bids to recruit his army. In the meantime Ldhore 
was reinforced with fresh troops under the Wazir Malik Sekandar, who 
formed a junction with Malik Bajab, governor of Depdlpiir, and Islam Khan, 
governor of Sirhind, at the head of their respective troops,' when the con*- 
federate armies marched against Jasrat, who was driven with considerable 
loss across the Cliindb and forced to retire again to his mountain retreat. 
I'liG Ghakkara, who were left without a leader, were now pursued by the 
vigilant wazir, who, skirting the Rdvi, reached Kdldnaur, and, being joined 
by the rdjd of Jammu, discovered vast numbers of the GhakUars, who had 
concealed themselves in various places, and put them all to the sword. 
After these transactions the wazir with his troops returned to Lahore. 
The emperor, highly pleased with the gallant conduct of the Wazir Malik 
Sekandar, appbiiiteJ him viceroy of Ld.hore, and Mahmud Hussan was 
recalled to Delhi.* 

No sooner had the royal troops withdrawn, than Jasrat Ghakkar again 
appeared in the field. Collecting an army of 12,000 Ghakkars, ho defeated 
and slew Rai Bliim, rftjil of Jammu, and ravaged the provinces of Lahore 
and IJep^ljnir. The governor, Malik Sekandar, marched against him from 
Lahore, but Jasrat, on his approach, again fled to the hills with the spoil 
which he had collected. Malik Abdul Rahiin Ala-ul-mulk, governor of 
Multan, having died in the meantime, Malik Mahmud Ilussan was sent with 
an army to Multan. About this time also Amir Shekh Ali, a Moghal chief 
in the service of Shall Rukh Mirza, governor of Kabul, at the instigation of 
Jasrat, invaded Bhakkar and Tata. 

Ill September, 14127, Jasrat Ghakkar laid siege to KdlAnaur, and having 
inflicted a defeat on Malik Sekandar, compelled him to retreat to Ldhore. 
The emperor sent reinforcements under Zirak Khan, governor of Samana 
and Islam Khan, governor of Sirhind ; but before they could join the armies 
of Lahore, Malik Sekandar inflieted a severe defeat on Jasrat, and de- 
prived him of all the wealth which he had culloctod by plundering the 
country. ^ • 

In the year 1429, the Panjilb was invaded by Amir Shekh Ali, governor 
of Kabul, on behalf of Shah Rukli Mirza. He was joined by the 
Ghakkars and committed great depredations in the Panjib, On reach- 
ing Liihorc, he imposed a tribute ecjual to ono year’s revenue on Malik 
Sekander, the governor, and then marched to Depalpiir, ravaging the 
countiy as he went. According to Ferishta, 40,000 Hindus were massacred 
on this occasion. An attempt made by Imad-ul-mulk, governor of Multd*n, 
to sill prise Shekh Ali at Talamba failed. Marching along the bank of the 
Ravi, the Moghals advanced to Kherabad, and from thence to Multd^n, which 
was assaulted on 29th May, 1430. The assault proving unsuccessful, MultAn 
was closely invested. Reinforcements in the iiicimtimo arrived from Delhi 
under Fattch Khan, son of Mozaflar Khan Gujrtlti, and a sanguinary battle 
was fought between the armies of the Moghals under Amir Shekh Ali, and 
those of Delhi and the Panjdb under Imad-ul-mulk. At the outset the 


* This fact establishoB t)ie iiniiortatice which was always attached to the Panjdb as the 
north A\('st ftontler of India. The i>ost of wazir at the seat of Kovernniont was, it seems, treat- 
ed abui secondary importance to that of the Ldhore viceroy. Indeed, as has already been 
shown, the i^owor of the 8yada could have never become supreme in India had they not lioen 
tiro fortunate pussoasora of this imi)ortant pruvinoe, which evectually pavdd the way to thoir 
future greatness. 
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Moghals gained some ad^antagei but the death of Fatteh Ehan, of Giijr&t» 
inspired the Indians with a thirst for revenge, and they fought with such 
determination that the Bloghals were defeated. They were closely pursued 
by the victors, and their whole army was either put to the sword or drowned 
in an attempt to cross the Jhelum. Amir Shekh Ali, with a few of bis 
attendants, fled to Edbul. 

In 1432 Nasrat Khan Qnrgundaz was appointed viceroy of L&hore, and 
the Fanjdb was, ki that and the following year, invaded by Malik Jasrat and 
Amir Shekh Ali. These attacks were, however, successfully repulsed by 
the imperial troops. After Nasrat Khan, Aladad Lodi was lor a time ap* 
pointed governor of Lahore, but the government of the country was even- 
tually conferred on Imad-ul-mulk. Syad Mobiitnk Shuh was murdered by 
conspirators, while at worship in a mosque which he had lately built in the 
new city. Inis event took place on January 28th, 1435. lie had reigued 
thirteen years and three months. 


SYAD MUHAMMAD. 

On the same day on which Mobarak Shah was assassinated and laid in 
his grave, his son, Syad Muhammad was iustallcd ou the throne of Delhi. 
The wazir, Sarwar-ul-nmlk, whose perfidy had resulted in the umider of the 
late king, received the title of Khan Jahan, with tlie supn me control over 
the whole ministry. 

In the year 1436, a serious insurrection broke out in Miiltiln among the 
Afghans, called 1/unga. About the same time also Lahore was ea|)tuieJ by 
Behlol Lodi, who, after the death of his uncle, l&lain Kh.in, liad usurped 
the government of tlie pr(»vinc(' of Siihmd. Ife took posst‘ssioii of Depal- 
piir and made himself mabter of tlic whole country as far as to the south of 
Pariipat. Jle was, liowever. soon locouciled to the king, who, at his instance, 
put llibsain Khan, the deputy wazir, to death, and depiived Kamal-ul-inulk 
of the othec of wazir, both steps fraught with danger to tlic empire, the 
downfall of which was now pi^^dieted. The governors of the provinces 
aspired to independence, while the zemindars, forcbeeing the com motions, 
wliicb were likely to follow, withheld payment of tlic levcnue Ibiahiin 
Shall Sliaiki* king of Jaiin])dr, took pobbession ol stvcial dl‘^tlictb in the 
neigh boui hood of his dominion^ while Sultan Mamniid, king of Mahva, 
made an attempt ou Delhi lu 1440. Belilol Lodi, at the instance of the 
king, marched to oppose him with 20,000 liorsemen aiia^ed iii armour; 
but the feeble king gave himself up to alarm and sent ministers to his 
rival to propose terms. This act of pusillanimity ou tlio pai t of his sovereign 
induced Dohlol to aspire to the throne, and, pursuing Suhau Mahniiid on liis 
own account, he defeated and put him to flight. The king, unawai’e of his 
designs, rewarded his services by conferring on him the title of Khan Jahan, 
and, to show his favour still more, he even adopted him as his sou. 

In the year 1441^ the king confirmed Behlol Lodi in the go\ eminent of 
Lahore and Depdlpiir, which he had already usurped, lie also permitted 
him to attack Jasrat Ghakkar ; but Behlol, instead of making war ou him, 
secured his friendship, and, thus strengthening his hands, enlisted numerous 
bodies of Afghans in his service. He also attacked Delhi and invested it for 
some months^ but the design was for the present abandoned. 

Syad Muhammad died a natural death in 1445, and was succeeded on the 
throne by his son Ala-ud-dfn. 
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SYAD ALA-UD-DiN. 

Syad Ala- lid-din^ having succeeded his father Syad Muhammacl^ took up 
his residence in Bddaon, where, instead of directing his attention to the 
affairs of his kingdom, which had become distracted, he employed his time 
in b\ulding pleasure-houses, laying out gardens and giving entertainments. 
At this time the empire of Hiadostda was divided into several independent 
kiogdoms ; and the provinces of the Dekkan, Gujrdt, Mdlwd, Jaunpiir and 
Bengal had each its own king. The Panjdb, including Dep^lphr and Sirhind, 
as far south as P^nipat, was in the possession of Behu)l Khan Lodi, and the 
authority of the king was confined to the city of Delhi, with a small tract 
of the adjoining country. The king was duped by his councillors to such 
a degree that, acting on their advice, he imprisoned and disgraced his wazlr, 
Hamid Khan, at d even entered into a plan to assassinate him. The wazir 
found means to effect his escape from confinement, took possession of the 
king’s effects, and sent the females of the royal harem out of the city. 
While the king’s attention was absorbed in quelling these domestic feuds, 
Behlol Khan Lodi quietly entered the capital and was proclaimed king in 
1430. The King Ala-ud-din adopted him as his son, and, formally abdicating 
the throne in his favour, withdrew to Biidaon, where he died in 1478, after 
having reigned in Delhi for seven years and lived in retirement at Biidaon 
for about twenty-eight a ears. 


CnAPTER IX. 


THE LODI DYNASTY. 

BEHLOL LODI. 

T he ancestors of Behlol were a commercial tribe of Afghans who carried 
on trade between India and Persia. Malik Behrdm, the grandfather of 
Behlol, having abandoned his occupation in the time of Firoz Toghlak, 
entered the service of Malik Mardan Doulat, governor of MultAii. H(‘ had 
five sons, the eldest of whom, Malik Sultan, fought with distinguished 
bravery against Ikbal Khan, the Delhi wazir, in an action in conjunction 
with Khizr Khan, viceroy of Mult<ln, in which he had the good fortune to 
slay the Wcizlr with his own hands. Pleased with this gallant conduct, 
Khizr Khan appointed him governor of Sirhind, with the title of Islam 
Khan, while his brothers wore honoured with high posts. On one of these 
brothers, Malik Kaly, the father of Behlol, Khizr Khan bestowed a district. 
The wife of Malik Kaly was killed by the fall of a house, while enceinte, 
but, by a surgical operation, the child, who subsequently received the name 
of Behlol, was brought into the world alive. Malik Kaly was shortly after- 
wards killed in action, and the young Behlol grow to manhood under the 
care of his uncle, Islam Khan, governor of Sirhind, whose daughter he 
married, and whom, on his death, he succeeded in his command. How 
Behlol seized the government, at a time when its dissolution seemed immi- 
nent, in the reign of the last and imbecile king of the Syad dynasty, has 
been already narrated. Behlol governed the empire with a firm hand and 
ro-incorporated the kingdom of Jaunpiir with the dominions of Delhi, the 
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Shirk! dynasty of kings having beoome eztinct during the struggle. In the 
year 1451, the king made a toun through the Panjdb, and visited Multdn, 
where he re-orgamzed the army and settled the affairs of his western 
provinces.^ The following year^ the viceroy of Multdn rose in rebellion, but, 
on the king marching in that direction, the disturbance was quelled and 
order restored in the Panjdb. The king suffered from chronic disease, of 
which he died in 1488, after a long and prosperous reign of thirty-eight years 
and eight montha 

Ferishta relates that, in his youth, Behlol used to pay his benedictions 
to Sheda, a celebrated darvesh of Samana. One day, while the youth was 
present, the darvesh, in a iit of enthusiasm, exclaimed : ‘‘ Who will give 
Bs. 2,000 for the kingdom of Delhi?’’ Behlol said he had only Bs. 1,600 
which he had saved in his life, and had it brought before the darvesh. The 
holy man accepted the present, and, laying his hands on Behiol’s head, 
called out “ S/iuh bash, Beta,'* literally meaning Be thou king, my son.” 
The friends of Behlol ridiculed the idea of his wasting his money thus, 
but Behlol observed : “ If matters should turn out as the darvesh has fore- 
told, 1 have made a cheap bargain ; if not, the blessings of a holy man can 
do no harm.” 

Behlol was a liberal, mild and just prince. He treated his courtiers as 
his friends, and could seldom bo induced to mount the throne, as he said : 

It is enough for me that the world knows that 1 am a king ; no object could 
be gained by my making a display of my royalty.” 

SIKANDAE LODI. 

On the death of Behlol, his son, NizArn Khan, ascended the throne, 
under the title of Sikandar Lodi. No event of interest to the PaujAb is 
recorded in his reign. He reduced the Hindu RAjAs of Bundelkhaud and 
Northern MAlwA, and maintained the reputation ot his father by his adminis- 
tration of the country. He was in the midst of preparations for the in- 
vasion and reduction of Owalior, when he was seized with an attack of 
quinsy, to which he succumbed, expiring on the 14th of December, 1617, 
alter a reign of twenty-eight years and five months. 

A prince of high literary attainments, and himself a poet of more than 
ordinary merit,,Sikandar was ever the munificent patron of all literary men. 

Among the works compiled in his reign is the Farhang Silcandfiri He 
bestowed liberal allowances on religious men, and distributed alms and food 
to needy people every Friday, He encouraged charity, and whenever he 
heard an instance of a generous act done by any of his nobles, never failed 
to commend it, saying: “You have laid foundation of a virtue; you will 
never repent it.” He destroyed the temples of idolatry, and in Muttra had 
mosques and bazaars built opposite the bathing stairs leading to the river. 
The shaving of beards and heads by barbers on occasions of Hindu pilgrim- 
ages was prohibited during his time. 

IBRAHIM LODL 

Sikandar Lodi dying at Agra, his son, Ibrahim Lodi, ascended the throne. 
He caused his own brother Jalal Khan to be imprisoned, and subsequently 
put to death. His acts of cruelty and severity procured for him numerous 
enemies, and general dissatisfaction arose among the nobility. The governor 
of Behar declared bis independence and defeated the king’s troops in several 
engagements. Doulat Khan Lodi, viceroy of LAbore, also revolted, and 
reduced all the country as far south as Delhi. Prince Ala-ud-dln, uncle of 
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Ibrahim Lodi, who had fled to Edboli appeared in the fleld at the head of an 
army of 40,000 horse, and being joined by Doulat Khan, proceeded to Delhi 
to expel the king. The battle which ensued seemed to be fitvourable to the 
prince at the outset, as most of the king’s oflicers deserted their master and 
joined him, but the following day the fortune of war changed, and the 
troops under Ala-ud-din having dispersed in search of plunder, the king rallied 
his forces, and, collecting a large number of elephants, made an attack on the 
enemy’s position, which, after great slaughter on both sides, resulted in the 
rout of his troops, who fled in confusion and were slaughtered in consider- 
able numbers during the pursuit. After this defeat Prince Ala-ud-din 
retreated to the Panj4b. 

Dissatisfied with the court of Delhi, Doulat Ehan Lodi, viceroy of the 
Panjdb, now sent his agents to Kdbul to urge Baber, the Moghal prince, a 
sou of a great-grandson of Tymdr, to attempt the subjugation of the 
empire of Uindostdn, in imitation of his ancestor’s conquests. Baber, ac- 
cordingly invaded India in 1526, and a battle was fought between the 
Moghals and the Indians on the plains of Pdnipat, a battle-field on which 
the fate of India has so often been decided. This memorable battle, which 
was fought on April 21st, 1526, resulted in the victory of Baber. Ibrahim 
Lodi, the last of the dynasty, was slain on the field, and by his death a new 
dynasty under the Moghals was established. The reign of Ibrahim Lodi 
had lasted twenty years, and the dynasty to which he belonged seventy-six 
years in three successions, from 1450 to 1526 A.D. 


OnAPTER X. 


THE MOGHAL DYNASTY. 

ZAHIR-UD-WN BABEK. 

B AUEn, the son of Omcr Shekh Mirza, was the sixth in dosconji from 
Tymur. His mother, Kutlugh Ncgdr Khanam, was a Moghal of the race 
of Changez Khan. He was the most singular person in Oriental history. 
While but yet a boy twelve years of age, he was placed by his father in charge 
of the kingdom of JudijAn. Omcr Shekh Mirza having met with an acci- 
dental death by a fall from a pigeon-house, the nobles of the court elevated 
Babc^, his son, to the thione of liis ancestors. The new king, on his accession 
assumed the title of Zahir-ud-din. At the age of fifteen, Baber conquered 
Samarkand, the capital of his ancestors, but, being too young to retain his con- 
quest, ho was deprived of it, and even his own dominions slipped from his 
hands. After various vicissitudes, Baber, seeing his position secure iu the 
western countries, deemed the opportunity favourable for the invasion of India, 
which he had long contemplated, with a view to establishing an empire there 
in virtue of his ancestors’ conquests. He made his first advance upon India 
in 1519. Marching with his army to the Indus, he crossed the river 
and reached Bhera in the Panjdb, where instead of plundering the country, 
he imposed a contribution of 4,00,000 shahrukhia oix the inhabitants, 
by way of ransom. From Bhera, he sent his envoy, Moulana Murshed, to 
the Court of Ibrahim Lodi, intimating that the dominions of the Panjdb 
had so frequently been in the possession of bis ancestors that it behoved the 
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king of Doibi to give up his preteneions to that province, and thus avert 
the calamities of a war. Here he received the happy tidings of the birth 
of a SOD, whom, from his having been born while he himself was preparing 
to invade Hindostdn, be named Hiudal. Having subdued the countries as 
far as the Chin^b, and appointed Hussan Beg Atka governor of the conquer- 
red territories, he advanced at the head of his army to chastise the Obak- 
kara. The fort of Birhala was invested, and the Ghakkars were defeated 
in a sally by Dost'Beg, the Moghal general. Baber at the same time cutting 
off their retreat in person, they were cojnpelled to fly to the mountains, and a 
considerable number of thorn were killed in the flight. The fort of Birhala, 
with all its treasures, fell into the hands of the victor, who, leaving Muham- 
mad Ali as his lieutenant, retraced his steps to Kdbul. 

The lattea part of the same year witnessed another invasion of India by 
Baber, who this time contemplated the reduction of Lflhore. The Eusafzies 
endeavoured to cheek his advance, but they were defeated and repulsed. 
On reaching Peshawir, he caused the fort to be put in thorough repair, and, 
having settled the affairs of the border, inarched to the Indus. News was, 
however, brought to him of the invasion of Badakhshan by Sultan Syad, 
king of Kd,shgar, and he was compelled to return, leaving a blood relation, 
Muhammad Sultan Muza, with 4,000 horse, to conduct atlairs in India. 

Ill lo20, he again marched into India, chastising the Afghans on his 
way. Sidlkot capitulated, and the inhabitants were saved from massacre and 
plunder. But Syadpur was less fortunate, for, the inhabitants having oppos- 
ed the invader, the entire garrison was massacred in cold blood, while the 
inhabitants were carried oil into slavery. In the midst of these events, in- 
telligence was brought to Baber of the invasion of KdJbul by an array from 
Kandahar. He was therefore compelled to retreat to his own country, where 
he not only succeeded in expelling the invaders, but reduced Kandahar, 
driving out Shah Beg Arghun, who was compelled to seek refuge in Bha- 
khar, the capital of Sindh. He then conferred the government of Badakh- 
shan oil his eldest son, Hutmiyuu, and that of Kandahar on his second son, 
Karnran. 

In 1 r>24, a deputation from Doulat Khan Lodi, viceroy of the PanjAb, waited 
on Baber at KAbul inviting him to the PaujAb and offering to place LAhore in 
his haixls should he condescend to march to this country. In the meantime the 
emperor of Delhi, suspecting the loyalty of Doulat Khan Lodi, had expelled 
him from LAhore, and the ex-governor was compelled to take refuge among 
the Hiluchis. Baber advanced to the PanjAb at the head of his army, and, 
while passing through the country of the Ghakkars, was opposed by the 
imperial officers of the PanjAb, named Behar Khan Lodi, MobArak Khan 
Lodi and Hhikaii Khan Lohaiii, at the head of a considerable army. A 
sanguinary battle wsis fought on the plains of LAhore, in which the PanjAb 
army was defeated with great slaughter and put to flight. Baber made his 
triumphant entry into the city of LAhore, and, after the fashion common to 
his tribe, set fire to the houses' After remaining here four days, he marched 
against Dopdlpiir, the garrison of which having oflered a desperate resistance, 
ho assaulted the place, and put the entire garrison to the sword. At Depal- 
piir, Baber was joined by Doulat Khan Lodi and his three sons, who had 
taken refuge among the Bildchis. He was honourably received, and the 
government of Jalandhar, Sultanpiir and other districts of the PanjAb was 
conferred on him. Doulat Khan, however, subsequently deserted the cause 
of Baber, and fled to the hills with his family. This very much affected 
Baber’s interests in India, and he now thought it advisable to return to 
KAbul without prosecuting his plans further in HindostAn. Accordingly, he 
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marched to Ldheure, and theve made tlcie foAlowing arrangementB for the fidmi- 
nietration of his newly-acquired territories. Mir Abdul Aziz wai^wpointed 
governor of Lahore, Ehusrow Ookaltasb governor of Sialkot, Bdbi Kbushka, 
governor of Depalpiir, under the orders of Sultan Ala-ud-dfn, tbediaaffect^ 
brother of the kin^ of Delhi, and Muhammad AH Tajak, governor of Kdldr 
naur. After adopting these measures, Baber returned to KdbuL 

During the absence of Baber from India, Ala-ud-din, assisted by Doulat 
Khan and his son, Ghazi Khan, marched to Delhi at the head of 40,000 
horse and invested that city. They were, however, defeated and returned 
to the Panjdb. Baber, hearing of this defeat, made his fifth invasion of 
Hiudostdn. He was on this occasion joined by his son Hiimayiin from 
Badakhshan, and Khwiija KaMn from GhiznL He crossed the Indus on 
December 15th, 1525, at the head of only 10.000 chosen horse. He march- 
ed upon Delhi with an army of 13,000 horse, and was met at P4uipat by 
Ibrahim Lodi, at the head of 100,000 horse and 100 elephants. The hardy 
sons of the mountains, under the guidance of their brave and experienced 
leader, fought desperately. The Afghans, ignorant of the art of warfare, 
drew up their columns in extended linos, and at the outset the cavalry 
made u charge. The Moghals steadily repulsed the advancing columns, and, 
before the enemy could reach their lines, threw them into confusion. In 
their retreat, the Afghans found themselves surrounded. The emperor now 
gallantly advanced in person and fell on the enemy's centre, but the Afghans 
were totally routed and 5,000 of their number cut off, the king, Ibrahim Lodi, 
being among the slain. Sixteen thousand Afghans were slain in this battle 
and the rest all fled. Immediately after the battle, Baber deputed Muhammad 
Sultan Mirza and throe of his generals to occupy Delhi, while ho sent Prince 
Hdmaydn to occupy Agra. The Moghal king made his own triumphant 
entry into Delhi, on 22nd April, 1526, when the Khufba was read in his name 
by Shekh Zia-ud-diu, of Delhi. Having then made his benedictions to the 
tombs of saints and heroes, the king proceeded to Agra. 

On 9th May of the same year, Baber opened the public treasury and 
made a present of Ra. 3,50,000 to his son Hiimayiin and one of Rs. 2,00,000 
and four handsome shields to his cousin, Muhammad Sultan Mirza. Rich 
presents were also made to all his chiefs, and even the merchants who had 
followed bis camp were rewarded. A great part of the treasure was sent to 
KAbul to be divided among persons who deserved a reward and large sums 
wore sent to Samarkhand, KhoiiCs^n, Kashgliar, Irak, Mecca, Medina, Kerbela, 
NajaflT, Mashed and other holy places, in aid of the religious institutions there. 
For these acts of generosity people gave Baber the name of Kalandar^ that 
is, one who usually spends what he has and keeps nothing for to-morrow. 

In 1519, Baber defeated and took prisoner Muhammad Khiljae, king of 
Mdiwd. He then reduced Rdjputdrudr, and placed Mahomedan garrisons in 
strong positions. He waged war on Muhammad Lodi, who. assuming the title 
of Sultan, had occupied Benares with 100,000 men, and defeated and expelled 
him. Bengal and Oudh were reduced, and in less than four years most 
of the ancient possessions of the empire of Delhi were recovered. Baber 
died at Agra on 26th December 1530, in the fiftieth year of his age, having 
reigned thirty-eight years. It is said that, some time before the death of the 
king, Hiimayiin l^came seriously ill, and his life was despaired of. When 
the physicians declared his case to be hopeless, the affectionate father walked 
thrice round his bed and prayed that the illness of the prince might be 
transferred to him. A short time afterwards he was heard exclaiming : “ I 
have borne it away.” From this time the king continued to sink, till, at last, 
he expired. However pleasing to the credulous the story may appear, the 
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fact is that immense personal exertions in various wars> a life of luxuij, 
and the clSnate of India, bad much to do with the weakness of frame and 
the disorders which at length ended in the dissolution of this extraordinary 
pHtoe. According to his will bis body was carried to Kibul and interred in 
the sepulchre by* a sparkling stream which be had himself selected as the 
place of his final rest. The tomb is surrounded with beautiful gardens and 
18 a favourite resort of the people of the town and of travellers. The date 
of his death is given in the words — 

jlJ u^l 

“ May heaven bo his lot.” 

The date of the year of his birth is comprised in the words (• 

6ih of Moliarram/’ and by a strange coincidence he died on the same date 
as che poet says : — 




" On the 6th of Moharrani died that illuBtriouH king ; 
The date of his birth was also the 6th of Moharram.” 


Baber was one of tlie most accomplished princes that ever adorned the 
throne of an Asiatic empire. A born soldier, nature had gifted him with 
a genius which combined in itself the qualities of a consummate general, 
a vigorous administrator, a talented poet, and a true lover of all that was 
grand and sublime in the universe. He wrote his own Meynoirs in the 
Turki language uith a beauty and elegance seldom surpassed by the best 
Oriental writers. It is a inofct delightful record of the king’s unassuming 
habits, good taste, wit, humour, cheerful boon-companionship and sense of 
enjoyment of the gifts of nature The work was translated into Persian 
bj Mirza Abdul Kahim Khan-i Khdndn during the reign of Akbar, Baber’s 
illustrious grandson. With indomitable bravery, he possessed a persevering 
energ}’ and a resolution which never failed him in his greatest misfortunes. 
Hardly an Asiatic prince, known to history, experienced more vicissitudes of 
fortune than djid Baber. At one moment he was seen installed on the 
throne of a great kingdom ; at another he could hardly f nd a hut to afford 
him shelter. Now he was the general of a large army ; now a private in- 
dividual with scarcely an attcrid<ant to follow him. He was the knight- 
errant of Asia, and the romances of the heroes of the Middle Ages truly 
applied to him. In person he was handsome; in address engaging and 
unaffected ; in disposition light-hearted, open, and generous, and in counte- 
nance pleasing. In his commentaries he compares his own conquest of 
Hindost^n with that of Mahmud of Ghazni and SultaiiMuharamad Ghori, and 
points out how differently situated he was from thobe conquerors, and what 
difficulties, at home and abroad, he had to contend with before he founded the 
Moghal^ empire of HindorstAu. Notwithstanding his vast schemes of conquest 
and self-aggrandizement, he indulged in nocturnal revels and festive enter- 
tainments with jovial comrades, in which great excesses were committed. 
Ferishta relates that, on occasions of such orgies, he used to fill a reservoir 
with wine in his own beautiful flower garden, and on it was inscribed the 
following ode : — 

" Give me but wine and bloominif maids, 

All other joys 1 freely spurn ; 

Biuoy then, Baber, while you may, 

For youth once past wUi ne'er retarm” 
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Hdmaydn, who succeeded his father, Baber, to the throne of India, was 
an amiable and accomplished prince. He was remarkable for his affability, 
tender disposition, and love of social intercourse. He made the science of 
astronomy his favourite object of study, wrote works on the nature of the 
elements, and fitted up seven halls of audience, named after the planets, and 
transacted business in each of these once a week. The audience was given 
according to the planet of the day ; military chiefs being received in the 
hall of Mars, judges and ministers in that o4 Mercury, ambassadors, poets 
and travellers in the palace of the Moon, and civil officers in that of Venus. 
Each hall was painted and decorated so as to exhibit some symbol peculiar 
to the planet, and the attendants were similarly attired. 

Humayun,had hardly occupied his seat on the throne when his brother 
Kiimriia Mirza, governor of Kilbul and Kandahar, formed the design of making 
himself master of the Panjfib, With that view ho marched from Kdbul, 
giving out that his object in proceeding to Mindostfln was to offer his con- 
giatiilations to his brother on his assuming the sovereignty of that country, 
Huiniiyun, however, perceiving his designs, sent him delegates and appointed 
him viceroy of the Fanjiib, Peshawar and Laghman, and the prince was thus 
appeased. 

Hiimayun waged wars on the Hindu llajAs of Bundclkhand, reduced 
Chonilr, marched against Bahadur Shah, sovereign of OiijrAt and the 
countries of Milhva as far south as Ahinadnagar, defeated him and fought 
bloody engagements with Sher Khan Pathan, who had established an inde- 
pendent monarcliy in Bengal and Bchar. After recovering various lost 
provinces and suppressing rebellions, Humayiin might have expected to 
reign in peace, but his brothers, Kamran and ilindal Mirza, gave him fresh 
trouble, and in 1539 the former marched from JLAhore, at the head of 10,000 
horse, to seize on Delhi, while the emperor was engaged in a war with Sher 
Khan at Rohtas. He was, however, foiled in his attempt by Fakhar-ud-diii 
AH, the commandant at Delhi, and, after a faint attempt on Agra, returned 
to Lahore. 

The following year the emperor was discomfited by Sher Khan and 
obliged to abandon his capital. He retreated to Lahore, and was, in July, 
1540, joined in the Panjilb by many of his Moghal officers, who had been 
dispersed in previous battles. Sher Khan still continued his pursuit, and, 
having crossed the Bids near Sultanpilr, compelled the emperor, in Novem- 
ber, to cross the Rdvi and retreat to Tatta and Bhakkar. In his marches 
across the western desert, Iliimayiin endured the severest calamities which 
ever fell to the lot of an Eastern monarch. His wandciings in the burning 
sands of the deserts, almost destitute of water or the shade of a tree, 
were marked by extreme misery and privations, and most of his followers 

E crished from exhaustion and thirst. The emperor had his harem with 
im and the Sultana was far advanced in pregnancy. Such wells as 
there were in the wilderness were fortified and guarded with the utmost 
jealousy by hereditary freebooters and marauders. They were so deep that 
the man driving the bullocks which pulled the bucket of water fastened 
with a rope, had to be informed of the reaching of the bucket at the top by 
a beat of drum. One of these wells was reached by the party after four 
days’ toil and wandering. When the bucket was drawn up, the thirsty 
crowd rushed to it so impatiently that the rope broke and the bucket fell 
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into the wel], and, with it, several unfortunate beings who bad struggled with 
one another for the first drink. At one place the king’s horse dropped 
dead from exhaustion, and ' the asylum of the world ’ could uot find another 
until a trooper caused his own aged mother to dismount from her home, 
which the king rode. In the midst of these miseries the Sultana, Hamida 
Bano Begam, gave birth to a son, the Prince Akbar, destined to be one of 
the^eatest sovereigns of the East. The hostile r^ij^ were still in pursuit 
of Hdtn&ydn, who, leaving his family under the care of the Rana of Ainar- 
kote, fled to Sistan, but the treacherous chief delivered over the infant 
child to KAmrd.D, the king’s brother and mortal enemy, who carried him to 
Kandahar. Huin&yiin for the present gave up all idea of re-establishing the 
Moghal empire in lliudostd.n. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE SUR DYNASTY. 

HJlEll SHAH SUR 

S HER Shah, whose original name was Farid, was the son of Hassan, himself 
the son of Ibrahim Khan, of the tribe of Sur, a native of Roh in 
PeshAwar, who camo to Delhi, in the time of Behlol Lodi, in search of 
military employment. In consequence of Hassan having little regard for 
his wife, Farid quitted his protection and entered the acivicc of Jamal 
Khan, governor of Jaunpur, as a common soldier, under whose patronage 
he applied himself diligently to the study of history and poetry and 
became a profound scholar. He subsequently joined Bahadur Khan, sou of 
Daria Khan Lohani, who having subdued Behar, had assumed royal titles 
under the name of Muhammad Shah. On one occasion, when that monareh 
was on a hunting expedition, Farid slew a tiger with a single blow of his 
sabre, fl’he kinjg was so much pleased with this act of skill and bravery 
that he confeired on him, on the spot, the title of Shcr Khan, or the lion- 
knight, by which name he was ever after distinguished. On the death of 
Muhammad Shall Lohani, his wife Sultana Lado acted as regent for his minor 
sou and appointed Shcr Khan her minister ; bul, she, too, dying soon 
after, Shcr Khan succeeded to the admimstiation. By his siibseipient 
marriage to Lado Malika, the beautiful widow of Taj Khan, late governor 
of Chunar, he secured to himself that impregnable foit and its depen- 
dencies. While the Emperor H6infiyun was engaged in (jujrdt, Shcr Khan 
reduced the whole of Behar and Bengal, and, after the defeat of the 
Moghnls at Gour, in Bengal, fdimally assumed the sceptre of royalty and 
was crowned king of Bengal in 1539, with the title of Shcr Shah. The 
next year be marched against the Emperor Hdmayuu, who was advancing 
on Agra at the head of 100,000 troops. The battle which ensued, and lu 
which Hiimajfin was defeated, decided the fate of the empire of Hiu- 
dostAn for iho time, and Humayuu was pursued by Sher Shah in person to 
the Panjdb. The flight of Hiimayiin to Sindh, and the disasters which 
he encountered have been described in the preceding chapter. Sher Shah, 
having appointed his trusted and able general, K ha was Khan, to the govern- 
ment of the PanjAb, returned to Agra. 
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The emperof reduced to sabjection the rebelUons Elude Sttaw of 
Central India, invaded Mdrwdr and conquered ’Chittor, wbieh avNvendeifnd. 
Shortly afterwards he moved his army towards Ealanjar, the*idj4 of w!^h 
place refusing to surrender, the fort, one of the strongest in India, was 
closely besieged. Mines were sunk under the rocks and batteries for 
artillery constructed to blow up the walla. The emperor, seeing that ibe 
siege had made much progress, ordered a general assault, when a shell, 
bursting in the batteiy where he stood, set fire to a magazine and blew up 
several gunners together with the king and many of his chiefs. The king 
was so scorched that he was cturried for dead to his tent, but he survivei 
and, though, breathing with much distress, he continued to encou^e his 
troops to prosecute the attack with all their might. He was in his death 
agonies when news was brought to him of the final reduction of the^ fort. 
With a cheerful countenance he exclaimed : “ Thanks be to the Almighty 
God ! ” and immediately expired. The event took place on May 22nd, 1645, 
when he had reigned as emperor of Hindostdn for about five years. 

Sher Shah was a man of great military talents, and if the Moghals for 
a time lost their empire in India, it was duo to the strategical skill and 
tactics of this Pathan king. By his energy and perseverance he had rai^d 
himself from the ijosition of a common soldier to the dignity of a king 
of a miglity empire. He extended the limits of the empire in every direc- 
tion and applied himself diligently to the civil administration of the 
country. From the Ganges to the' Indus, a distance of 2,000 miles, he 
constructed a higl 4 way, bordered with fruit-trees, which atforded shelter 
to the weary traveller. Every two miles a well was dug, and at every stage 
a caravanserai was established for the accommodation of travellers,^ at the 
expense of the State. Magnificent mosques were built on the highways, 
and readers of the Koran and iluUnha provided for them. Horse-posts 
were established at convenient distances, to fticilitate the conveyance of 
Government messages, as also to benefit the trading classes and the public. 
Similar arrangements were made from Agia to Mandu, a distance^ of 450 
miles. General security reigned throughout the country, and there is every 
reason to think that, if the life of this military adventurer had been spared 
longer, India would, under his munificent reign, have enjoyed the blessings 
of peace and prosperity. Ferishta relates that Sher Shah, on being one 
day told that his beard was growing white, replied: “It is true, I have 
ascended the throne in the evening of my life, a circumstance I always deplore, 
as it has left me so short a time to make myself useful to my countrymen 
and to promote their welfare.” Sher Shah’s remains were wrried to Sasse- 
ram in Behar and interred on his family estate in a magnificent mausoleum 
erected to his memory, which exists to this day in perfect condition, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful reservoir of water, and is admired by travellers as 
one of the noblest pieces of architecture constructed by the Pathan kings 
of India. 


SALEM SHAH STTIL 

On the death of Sher Shah, the officers of the army elected his younger 
Shah, up. son, Ja’Al Khan, to be their emperor in preference to the elder Adfl Khan, 

^tai^eidwbro. |jhan was a brave soldier, and, having always taken an active part in 

his father’s campaign, had become extremely popular with the army- He 
was crowned emperor of Hindostiln in the fortress of Kalamar on May 2oth, 
1646, three days after his father’s death, by the title of Islam Shah, but 
was more familiarly known as Salem Shah. 
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' t {EhtM, vioei^ of Ltiiofo, known by the title Azim HdiafyliQ, 

^ whom Kjltab Khaa had sought protection after plundering the conn* 
in ^e neighbourhaed of the Kamdon hills, displayed a spirit of 
indepeodencd and disregarded the suninions of the imperial court, requiring 
hiii attendsnoe at Delhi. He was joined by his brother. Said Khan, from 
»4i8^ Khawis Khan^ a trusted noble of Sber Shah, and by other disaffected 
The, Emperor, Salem Shah, marched to LAhoro at the head of his 
Itficy, and was njet at dmballa by tho confederate forces, which were more 
imn liwfce as numerous as his own, Tho troops were drawn up in order of 
iMth aad advanced against the insurgents. Fortunately for the king, a 
jdbputa had arisen the previous night among the confoderato chiefs as to 
the choice of a future king. Khawas Khan, who still entertained a respect 
for the family of his patron, Sher Shah, was in favour of the election of 
Prince Adfl •Khan, while Azim Htimaydn had views of his own to advance, 
affirming that “ the kingdom was no man’s iiiheritanco, but belonged to him 
who wielded the sharpest sword.” Factions forme<l, and tho following day, 
when tho troops on botli sides were in motion, Khawas Klian jvithdrew with 
his wntiugent. This circumstance teiid(*d so much tf> weaken the enemy 
that they offered but a feeble resistance, and Salem Shall gained a decisive 
victory. 

- ' About the year 154S, KdinrAn Mirza, having been put to flight by his 
brother Humaydn, joined the Ghakkars in the Panjab. Hiimayiiu crossed 
the Indus immediately afterwards, and was udvaucing to the Panjiib. 

Salem Shah had just had leeches applied when the news of this reached 
him. He instantly rose from his bed, called out his army and was iu 
camp six miles off tho same evening. As the bullocks were grazing in 
tho country, and could not bo collected in time to. carry the heavy artillery 
to the Panjdb, the assiduity of the king procured two thousand men to drag, 
the unwieldy weapous, and the king arrived at Lahore with great expedition. 

HCimayiin, however, retreated, and Salem Shah returned to Delhi and 
eventually retired to Gwalior. lie paid another visit to Liihore, shortly before 
the celebrated Shekh Alai was condemned to death, on a charge of personat- 
ing Imam Uahdi and founding a sect called Mahdavi. The Shekh was tried 
by a body of learned men, and, with the king’s approval, strip])ed and whip- 
ped to death. 

Th% king bad been long afllicted with^ a painful disorder, of which ho ms death, 1553 
died in his palace at Gwalior iu 1553, after a reign of about nine years. It is 
worthy of remark that Mahmiid Shah, king of Giijrat, and J^arliam Nizam 
Shah, king of Ahraadnagar, died during the same year. In commeinoratiou ^ 

of this remarkable circumstance a poet wrote a short epitaph iu which the a remarkable coiuci- 
words — 


Tlu‘ emperor 7iaits 
L tlioru twice 


Jbj 

“ The ruin of kings " represent the date, i.e., 9G1 or 1553 A.D. 

MUHAMMAD SHAH SUE ADTLI. 

On the death of Salem Shah, his son, prince Firoz, then twelve years of 
age, was raised to the throne by the Omevahs of the Sur tribe ; but he had 
not reigned three days when Mubariz Khan, the son of Nisam Khan, nephew Muham^iahah 
of the late Sher Shah and brother-in-law of Salem Shah, entered the female uophpw and abar|)s tho 
apartments, and, dragging the young prince from the arms of his mother, Sul- 
tana Bibi, his own sister, slew him with his owii hand, ind, ascending the 
throne, assumed the title of Muhammad Shah Adili. 

• 9 
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Uubammad Shah could neither read aor write, and WM addaotal to tho 
company of low people. He 'raieed one Hemu, &oemtBOBrib«|riMaper, «di« 
was superintendent of markets in the time of Salem Shah, to the post of 
prime minister.^ The king, neglecting the atihin of his kin^om, became « 
profligate libertine, and under him the court of Delhi became the resort of 
men of low birth, who had nothing but flattery to recommend them. The 
king began to squander his wealth even in the streets among the populace, 
shootmg arrows of gold worth Bs. 10 or 12 each, as he rod^, for the pleasure 
of seeing the multitude flght with one another for the^poaseasion of the gold 
so heedlessly lavished. Hemn proved to be a man of much spirit and eneiOT, 
and became tho mainstay of Muhammad Shah Adili. Brawls among tiie 
rough Pathans became the order of the day, and the king proved quite in- 
capable of checking these disorders. Jealous of the increasing popularity 
and influence of his own brother-in-law, Ibrahim Khan Sur^he'gave private 
orders for his arrest. But Ibrahim’s wife, the king’s sister, informed him 
of this design in time, and ho fled to Chunar. The king sent Isa Khan Niazi 
in pursuit of him, at the head of an army, hut in an engagement which 
ensued Isa Khan was defeated and compelled to fall back. Elated with this 
success, Ibrahim Khan raised a considerable army, and, while the king was 
absent in Chunar, seized on Delhi, and, ascending the throne, proclaimed 
himself emperor. Muhammad Shah made a feeble attempt to suppress tho 
insurrection, but finding his rival too strong for opposition, he agreed to an 
arrangoinent by which he obtained the government of the eastern provinces, 
while Ibmhim Khan was allowed to retmn possession of the western. The 
empire of Hindostdu was thus virtually divided between rival claimants. 


. SEKANDAB SHAH SUB. 

Scarcely had Ibrahim Khan Sur assumed the regalia of royalty, when 
another candidate appeared for the throne. This was Ahmad Khan Sur, a 
nephew of Shot Shah, whose sister was married to Muhammad Shah Adili. 
Having won over some of the leading chiefs of the western districts to his side, 
among whom was the powerful Hebat Khan, a noble of the court of Salem Shah, 
ho assumed the royal titles tu the PanjAh which he began to rule under the 
fierolt of t1>e Faoj&b title of SAandar Shah Sur. He tlien inarched to Agra at the head of 
u^orBokauaar Shall 12,000 cavalry, with the view of expelling Ibrahim Khan from bis western 
dominions, and encamped at Kora, 20 miles distant from that city. Ibrahim 
Khan inarched out to oppose him, with an army of 70,000 horse. Some 
Bplondor of tho idea of tho magnificence and splendour of his train may be formed when it 
eqmpBiri £3 mentioned that 200 chiefs and officers occupied tents lined with velvet, 
and that each of them had the privilege of keeping a musical band, called 
Nohat-nahara, while the gorgeous equipage of the king filled the spectators 
with admiration and awe. A battle ensued between the two armies, in 
which the imposing hosts of Ibrahim Khan wore signally defeated, and the 
BakanSu Shah tokn king himself rctroatiug to Samhhal, the conqueror took possession of bpth 
pn^uuof Delhi Mid Agia and Delhi. 

Huuu>dii niAKhee to Sekaudar Shah did not long enjoy the fruits of his conquest, for Hfim&yfln, 

Moorat tndia, lua jjjg jyjjg exile, invaded India, and Sekandar Shah was compelled to 

repair to the PanjAb to oppose the invader. He was defeated near Sirhind 
Dateatofsakandu hj Behram Khan and the young Prince Akber, and compelled to fl^ to the 
Sewalik mountaina He afterwards returned to Bengal, where he died, after 
Btodnath roigniog a short time With his death, the date of which is not given, the 

dynasty of the Sur Pathana.became extinct 
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CHAPTEE XII. 


THE MOQHAL DYNASTY — (bb-estabushed). 

. NASIR-UD-DIN HljMAYliN. 

ms SECOND REIQN. 

A FTSlt his reverses in Sindh, Hdmdyiin repaired to Persia by way of Sistan 
^ and Herat. He was conducted to the capital of Sistiia by Ahmad 
Sultan Shamlu, who treated him with the utmost consideration, and furn- 
ished a number of female attendants far the Sultana. At Herat he was 
hospitably received b^ Prince Muhammad Mirza, the eldest son of Shah 
Tamasp, king of Persia. On arrival at Kazwin, he deputed his general, 
Bahrain, to the court of Ispahan to negotiate with the Shah for an inter- 
view. The Shah invited the royal fugitive to an intorvienT and received 
him with the most magnificent hospitality, enabling him to maintain the 
outward forms of state. The familiarity between the two kings increased. 
In the course of conversation, -the Shah one day asked the Moghal soveieign 
how his weak enemy had triumphed over him. To this Hiimayiin replied : 
“ Through the enmity of my brothers.” His Persian Majesty, upon this, 
observed : “ But you have not treated your brothers as they uoserve.” 

The subject was renewed one day, when the monarchs wore at dinner, and 
after they had done, Prince Bahiam Miiza, the brother of Shah Tamasp, 
approached the latter with a wash-hand basin and a pitcher. When the 
Shah had washed lus hands and the prince had letired with the utensils, 
the former, resuming the dialogue, said : *• This is the way you ought to have 
treated your brothers.” This remark reached the piince’s ear, and he was 
the more offended on account of Hdmaydn’s ready assent to what the Shah 
had hinted. From that moment the prince began to entertain hostile 
feelings towards Hiimayiin, and did every thing in his power to slander him. 
He would olteii hint to his royal brother that Persia was in no ws^ concern- 
ed in advancing the interests of a prince of the house of Tymiir in so 
remoter country as India, and his influence led the grandees of the court 
to share the s*ame view. Hdm&yiin was very much disappointed in his 
expectations. Bis royal host neglected him and at one time he became 
even apprehensive of his life. In this difficulty he secured the sympathy 
and friendship of the king's talented sister, Sultana Begum, Kazi Jahan 
Kazvinif and Nur-iid-diu, the physician and counsellor. They combined 
to use their influence with the Shah in order to restore confidence between 
the two kings, and to reinstate Hiimajmn in the Shah’s favour. To eflcct 
this object the wit of the royal lady was exerted. She composed a poem in 
praise of Ali, the true and rightful successor of the Prophet Muhammad, 
according to the belief of the Siahs, to which sect the Persian king belonged, 
and at the end inserted Hdmayun’s name as the author of the ode. She 
then placed a copy of it before her royal brother, who seeing the devotion of 
Hdrndydn to Ali, was pleased, and expressed a hope that the Moghal king 
might be induced to embrace the Shia doctrines, and, on his return to 
Hindostdo, enforce them among the people of that country, adding that, if ho 
undertook to do so, he would assist him to recover his throne. The Sultana 
informed Hdm&ydn of this, and the latter appropriately replied : “ I have 
always privately inclined to the Sbiats, and, indeed, (his, to a certain extent, 
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accounts for the ill-feelings which my brothers entertain towards me/' The 
Shah furnished Humayun with a contingent of 10,000 cavalry, under the 
command of his younger son, Mur&d Mirza and General BuSagh Ehan 
Kaj^r. 

On reaching Kandahar, Hum&yhn was joined by his old generals, 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, Alugh Mirza, Kasim Husain, Sultan Mirza Mirak, 
Sher Afgan Beg, Fazil Beg and others, who, having quarrelled with Kamrau 
Mirza, tho emperor’s brother, had left his service. After protracted wars 
with his brothers, Hdmd>^(in became undisputed master* of the whole of 
Afghaiiistfln. 

It is related that, in one of these wars, when siege was laid to Kdbul, 
Kamrau Mirza, who was in possession of the city, exhibited, on the ramparts 
of the citadel, tho boy Akber, then four years old, bound to a funeral pile, 
meaning that tho child would be forthwith put to deaths if the father 
advanced. Hiimayiiu, however, disregarded the threat, and, uumoved by 
tho painful sight, pressed the siege and compelled the garrison to retreat. 
He found his boy safe in the anus of the Snltaua, and, taking him up in his 
arms, ki'>sed Iiim, exclaiming that, though, like Joseph, he had been put to 
e\tieuiiti(»s through the envy of his brothers, yet he hoped, by tho grace of 
(lod, to i(‘ach the summit of glory, and he juayod that his sou might reach 
the same degree of power and magnificence. Askari Mirza was, alter these 
tiunsaclions, leleased fiom his confinement in Badakshan and poi mitted to 
piocetd to Mecca, but he died, while crossing the deserts of Arabia, in ISSI*. 
Hindal Mirza, another brother, lost his htc in an attack ou the Khaibar. 
'i'he'thiid brother, Kamrau, was blinded, and eventually obtained permission 
to go to Mecca, and, after residing therefor three years, died a natural death. 

In the year lc53, Humiiydu, having taken up his residence in Kdbul, 
sent his son Akber, then about twelve years of age, to the government of 
Ghazni under the charge of the Wazir Jalal-ud-din Muhammad. The same 
year, another son having been born to HuiAdyiin, he was named Muhammad 
Hakim Mirza, About this time the civil wars in Hindostdn bad distracted 
the whole empire. The representatives of the Sur family were fighting with 
one another for suplremacy, and Omerahs and viceroys of various provinces 
had raised standard of revolt. The people had become wearied of tho 
ill-ccincnted Patban rule and of the Fathans themselves. The friends of 
Humayun wrote to him from Agra and Delhi, inviting him to ret\irn and 
take possession of the country, which, they asserted, would fall an easy prey 
to his enterprise. The king felt considerable hesitation in yieldiug to their 
request. Unlike his father, who, cont»*ary to the advice of his astrologers, 
had directed his first attack against Delhi on a' day |>ronounced by them to 
be unlucky, Humayun was a believer in divination, and, feeling melancholy 
on the subject, was advised to try an experiment. 

Accordingly, thiee messengers were sent in different directions and told 
to come back with the names of the first persono they met. The mes- 
sengers returned. The first was met by a traveller named Daulat, or 
“Wealth,” the second by a man who called himself Mordd, or “Good 
Foituno,” and the third by a villager whose name was Sa-ddat, or “ Object of 
Desire.” The omens, says Ferishta, were declared propitious and prepara- 
tions for a march were forthwith made. 

Tho king could muster only 15,000 horse. Leaving Monim Khan in 
charge of the government of Kilbul, and making over to him his minor son, 
Muhammad Hakim Mirza, Hfiniayfin marched from Edbul in December, 1554. 
On the Indus, Bahram Khan, Turkman, hi& veteran general, joined him, with 
a body of chosen troops from Ghazni and Kandahar. He appointed Bahram 
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Khan, his g<)neral-in-chief, and directed him to advance with Kbizr Khan, 

Tardi Be^ Khan. Sikandar Khan ITzbalCi and Ali Kiili Khan BhibAwL At 
Peebflwar, the king was joined by his younger sou, Akbcr. 

Bahrain Khan, having crossed the Indus at the head of his army, first 
encountered TXrtdr Khan, the Afghan viceroy of Ldhore, whom he surprised 
and defeated. Tdrtdr Khan, abandoning the fort of Rolitas, fled, and was 
hotly pursued by the Moghal general to the walls of Ldhorc, which was also 
evacuated. Hum&ydn entered Ldhore unopposed, and halted there for somo And enten. l^Uok. 
days, to make the necessary arrangements for a fuither advance. From 
this place he sent Bahram Khan to Sit hind, and the whole country up to 
that point was occupied. Intelligeucc being at the same time received that 
the Afghans had collected in laige uiiinbera at Depdlpur, under Shahbaz opprattons iu 
Khan and Nasir Khan, Pathan coinmandauts, he. sent a strong detachment 
against them, under Shah Abul MaXIi, aSa^ad of great sanctity, and originally 
a resident of Kashgar, to whom the king bad shown great condescension, by 
calling him his son. The Sayad routed the enemy and returned with 
enormous booty to Lahore. 

Meanwhile Sikandar Shah’s army of 30,000 hors^, under Tartar Khan 
and KXbul Khan, was advancing against Humayiin from Delhi. * Bahiam 
Khan, with Prince Akber, marched to check the Indian army The weather 
was cold and the Afghan soldiers had kindled great fires in their camp, ou 
the opposite bank of the Sutlej, to warm themselves at night Bahrain 
Khan, taking ad varitngo of tlunr si I nation, crossed the river at night with 
the whole of his arm v, which, falling upon the Afghans on ali sides, routed n fnioruio vfgiuua 
them at MachiwXia ‘The whole of the elephants and baggage and a ‘ 

number of hoises (>♦ longing to the Afghans fell into the hands of the Mog- 
hal general, while the detachments sent out by him occupied the countiy 
almost up- to the walls of Delhi. Humiiyiin was so pleased with the 
bravery displayed by his general that he bestowed on him the title of 
Khan-i-KhXnan. 

Sikandar Shah was now advancing to meet the invader, at the head of 
80,000 hoi 5e and a large iminbor of guns and elephants. Bahrain Khan, 
too weak to hazaid an aetion in the open fiehl, retired into the fort of Nau- 
shera, wheie he laid in a stock of provisions and prepared it for a siege Fiom 
this potnt lie made repeated sallies on the enem^ h position and inflicted 
heavy loss on {hern. At the same time ho sent urg(»nt messages to the 
emperor at Lahore begging him to join him, which Humayun did without 
delay. 

The 18th of June, 1555, is memorable in the annals of India, for, on that 
day, was decided the fate of the empire in respect of the nation that was 
to govern it for the next three centuries. The young Prince, Akber, was, in 
the early morning, inspecting the pickets of the camp, when the Afghans, The acoiaivp iiattie 
under Sikandar Shah and Tartar Khan, advanced and offered battle. 

The Moghal army met the advancing columns, and a fierce battle, worthy of 
the great prize for which the two claimants fought, took place. The young voung Akwor gnina 
Akber, who was in the thickest of the fight, greatly distinguished him- b\uV* 
self by his feats of valour. He led the troops m a grand charge and 
inspired them with such ardour that nothing could resist them. The battle 
raged with great fury, and, for a time, the issue was doubtful, but the Af- 
ghans were at last defeated with great slaughter and took to flight. Their 
ling, Sikandar Shah Sur, fled to the SiwXiik mountains, leaving the whole 
country in the hands of the invader. Troops w'oro sent in advance to Delhi k 

and A^, which wore occupied without opposition. Hum&ydn re-enterod rTi\n<iMinre-enteri 
Delhi in July 1655, and ascended the throne of his father, after an exile of 
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8hAh Ainauaiu the fitieen years. He appointed Shah Abal UaAii hia viceroy of the Finjib with 
jg^WTtotfoy at instructions to bunt out the fugitives. Bahram Khan Turkoman iboeived the 
highest honours in the State ; Taifdi Beg Khan was appointed governor of 
Delhi, Sikandar Khan Uzbak, governor of AgrOi and Ali Kuii Khan of 
Mirath and Sanbhal. 

HiiiPi&yiin ascended the throne of Hindostdn only to die in possesaioni 
for, in less than a year, he met with an accident which cost him his life. 
Theooddonttoifd- Ou the evcniog of January 21st, 1556, he was walking on ‘the terrace of Jiia 
library, in the new citadel built by him, to which he had given the name 
Din Fandh^ (the Asylum of the Faithful) for the purpose of recreation, 
when he sat down to inhale the fresh broeze from the river side and the 
open plain opposite. As the time for evening prayer approached, he 
descended the steps to go below and offer up prayers. While he was in 
the act of descending, the Moazzan, or “ Grier,” announced the hour in the 
usual manner from the royal chapel. The emperor paused to repeat the 
creed, and sat down on the second step, till the call to service was over. 
When the Crier had done, he endeavoured to rise, with the assistance 
of the staff which he tisually carried, but the pointed end of the staff slipped 
along the marble pavement, as the king was leaning on it, and bis majesty 
fell headlong over into the palace below. He was picked up unconscious 
and placed in bis bed, and, although he recovered his speech, the injuries he 
had received were mortal, and, after some days of suffering, he died on Janu- 
ary 2 >th, 1556 t He was buried in the now city, on the banks of the Jamna, 
and the splendid marble mausoleum raised over his remains by his son, 
nis tiunai Akbcr, is m perfect preservation to this day and admired by travellers as one 

of the most beautiful and elegant architectural monuments of early M.oghal 
times in India H&may6n was fifty-one years old when ho died and he had 
reigned fifty-five years in KAbul and India. 

Hi*%<hniu tc» Though inferior in capacity to his great father, Baber, he was yet endow- 

ed with a natural goodness of heart, generosity tind candour, and his simple 
and genial habits, good humour and courtesy, won for him the affection and 
esteem of all around him. In person he was of a bronze complexion and of 
elegant figure. He was himself a poet and was fond of the company of 
learned men. He professed the Sunni persuasion and was strict in his 
devotions and ablutions, so that he never uttered the name 9f Qod Without 
first performing the latter ceremony. Ferishta narrates that once, having 
occasion to call out to one Mir Abdul Hye, he called him only “ Abdul,” 
omitting the word “ (“ God ”), because he had not performed his 

ablutions, and when the man came, the king apologised to him, giving reasons 
for having so acted. 

UdmAyun was not without military talents, and his many reverses in 
India and Afghanistan were partly due to his clemency to his brothers, who 
iU-dcserved it. He was passionately fond of his wife and child. It is 
greatly to the credit of Uiimdydn that in his numerous victories not a single 
instance can be found of his having tainted his hands with blood, and if he 
blinded his ungrateful brother, Kamrau, after the fashion of the time, it was 
after repeated trials and merely to save him from death. The history of few 
Eastern kings exceeds in interest that of the noble-hearted HumAydn. His 
early misforbunes, the reverses which he met with in Sindh, his aaventures 

* Tiii« citadel was built by on the banks of the Jamna in 1533; before bill expedi- 

tion to Harangpiir and MAlwa. 

tTboworda** OUi) **King Hiiiuiiyda fell down from tkll 

race,’* stive the date of bis death. 
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m the ODuntrico boidenug on the fodw, Vm vioissitudes of fortune in E&bul, 
cnaate deep eympath;^ ; and the fortitude and resignation which be xlisplayed 
under the severest trials deserve praise. 

Had Hdmdyiin’s life been spared, there is every reason to believe he 
would have ruled India with mMeration, prudence and energy, bnt Erovi- 
dence had reserved such a career for the long, prosperous, and event^l reign 
of his illustrious sop, Akber. * 


CHAPTER XIII. 


JALAL-UD-DtN AKBER. 

A ccording to Shekh Abul FasI, when Hum4yiia met with his fatal 
accident, Akber, with his tutor, Behram Kh^ii, was employed in the 
Panj^b. The express, Ali Kali Khan, who had been despatched by the 
Moghal Omerahs from Delhi, communicated the intelligence to him at 
Kalanaur, where Akber was then residing On hearing the news, Behram 
Khan and other officers present at once installed Akber on the throne, ^ 
on February 15th, 1556.* Thus, Akber was only thirteen years and nine 
months old when he commenced his reign. He conferred the high office 
of minister on Behram Khan, whom he called by the affectionate title of BchnmiKiiaii<reat 
Bibiiy or father, and his first act of benevolence was an order from the 
throne prohibiting the collection of the Nazrdna which was levied on the 
occasion of a royal installation. 

Akber, on ascending the throne, did not find his position quite secure. 

The party of Muhammad Shah, Snr Adili, was still in the aHCOudant in the Thcaifncuittadc 
eastern provinces ; Sikandar Shah, Sur, though deteated, was yet in the field wiuch lay before Akber 
at the head of a strong body of Fatbans ; the Hindu princes of Rujput^nA 
and Central India had not yet acknowledged the now Mahoniedan 
Government of Delhi as the paramount power, and, above all, the giandees 
of Hum&ydn’s court were discontended respecting the estates and allow- 
ances couferr€(d on them. To enter upon a detailed account of these events, 
however, is not within the province of this work, and the leader is referred 
for them to the excellent works of the Honourable Mounstuart Elphinstone, 

Murray and Taylor. Suffice it to say that the energy and talent displayed 

by Akber enabled him speedily to overcome all these difficulties. From the Hcovcroomesit 

commotions which disturbed the country, the Panjfib was not exempt. 

The governor, Shah Abul Madli, the boon companion of Ilumdyun, having 

shown a disposition to assume independence, was seized in his palace at 

Lahore and placed in confinement under the immediate charge of Pahla- seditiotw conduct oc 

wdn Quizdr, the Kutw&l, or chief police officer, of the town. The Shah found tho Uhore govomor 

means of escape, and his custodian, dreading the shame of the charge of 

treason likely to be brought against him, put an end to his existence The 

king led his army towards the hills near Ambala and defeated Sikandar The emperor dcfcata 

Shah, who fled to the hill,. He then subdued the mountain tribes of tho 

*The platform on which the oeremony of inatallation took place, is still preserved at 
Kalanaur, but tiie surroandine edifices were all dtAtroyed for the sake of the bricks, and 
where grandees stood with folded hands before a mighty monarch, the cultivator now drives 
his plotiffh. It l« to bh regretted that these architectural monuments of so much interest to 
antiqnanane should have been destroyed in recent tunes duiiug the Biitish lule. 
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Paojdb ooM* Nagarkot The miuy aeason baying then set in, he took Up 
hib residence in Jaiandats About the same time Kbizr Khan, basbaud of 
Sultaon Oulbadm Begam, the king’s aunt, \ras appointed governor of 
Ldbore. , , 

Hemu, the active Hindu minister of Muhammad Shah, Sur Adili^ had, 
in the meanwhile, taken possession of Agra after a short siege, and, advancing 
upon llblhi, occupied it, expelling the Moghal governor, Tardy Beg Khan. 
He coramemoiated this event by assuming at Delhi the title of 
Vikramajit, and was now advancing to the Panj^b with a large army. Tm 
Moghal force was small, and its officers were panic-stricken. Akber was 
advised by a council of war, convened by him, to desist from hazarding an 
action against an enemy as numerous as locusts, and to retire to Kdbul ; 
but the voice of his faithful and gallant general, Behram Kh|in, prevailed 
and the sentiments of Akber being in unison with his, hostilities were 
dotermined upon. Panipat, which had so often decided the fate of the 
empire since the old days of Mubdbhdrata, was chosen as the battle- 
field, and Homu advanced with a considerable army. The king offered 
battle on the morning of November 5tb, 15o(). Uemu had brought a 
largo number of elephants to terrify the Moghals, and these were so 
galled by flights of lances, arrows and javelins, that they became 
fill ions and ({uite unmanageable, and charged amongst the ranks of the 
Afghans, who were thus thrown into confusion, llemu was conspicu- 
ous by being mounted on an elephant of prodigious size, and commanded 
a detachment of 4,000 horse, the best of the old Pathan chivalry. He 
urged thiso to the attack with groat braveiy, but, in the midst of the fight, 
his eye was ])ieiced by au ariow and he sank back in his hotvda from pain. 
Itih troops, be lieving tliat he was dead, took to flight , but the gallant Hindu, 
notwithstanding the intense agony of the wound, raised himself, drew the 
anow tiom the socket of the injured eye, and, binding, his head with a hand- 
ken liii f, put himself at the head of the fight, with tlie few men who still adher- 
ed to him Ills eUphant was at last suiiounded by a boily of horse, and he 
was earned piispncr to* the empeior. Wlien Hemu came into the royal 
presence', Bcliiam Klmii proposed to his majesty to kill the infidel captive 
with Ills own hand, &(> that he might be ranked among the Ghazis, or cham- 
pions of the F uth Akber, feeling reluctant to perpetiate the liorriblo. deed, 
contented himself by touching Hemu’s head with his drawla sword, while 
the fill loins Hein am, diawing his sabre, severed the captive’s head from his 
body" at a single blow Thus an end was put to the career of a liiodu who, 
by the force of his genius, had risen from an insignificant position in life 
to the dignity of minister of an empire. He was the first Hindu who had 
risen to the highest distinction under the Mahomedan government of 
India He pro\ ed himself fully worthy of the confidence reposed in him, 
and, if the Afghans wore enabled to contest the empire of India with the 
bravest of the Moglial loaders, it was due mainly to the intrepidity and 
warlike talents displayed by this ablo Hindu general. 

During the action at Pduipat the Moghals captured 1,500 elephants 
and Akber s \ictory being complete, he marched from Pdnipat and took 
possession of Delhi without opposition. About this time Khizr Khan, vice- 
roy of the Panj/lb, having been defeated by Sikau^ar Shah, tSur, was obliged 
to fiv to Ldhore. Akber, on receiving this intelligence, marched to the 
Panjab, expelled Sikaudar Shah from Kalauaur to which he had advanced/ 
and compelled him to retreat to the fort of Mankot, built by the Emperor 
Salem Shah, Stir. The emperor stayed at Ealanaur for a period of three 
months, and was there joined by his mother and other ladies of the royal 
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from Kdbuh Mahamm&d Hnklm Mirz^ the kiog^a $tep-brotbor, 
with bia mother and sister, were allowed to remain at in charge o( 

the government of that country, under the tutelage ofMov/jim Khan. 

Mankot surreDdered after a siege of six months, and Sikandar Shah was 
permitted to retire to Bengal, leaving his son, Abdul Bahman Khan, as 
hostage in the royal camp. The king, with Behram Khan, his regeitf," then 
reached Lahore. In the month of April, 1658, the marriage of Behram 
Khan with Sulem& Sultana Begum, niece of the late Emperor HumAyun, 
was celebrated at Jaland ar amidst great rejoicings and festivities, and the 
emperor honoured the nuptials with his presence. 

Shah Abul MaAli, the favourite noble of the late Humdyun, who. it will be HoBtiiepmooedingsof 
remembered, had effected his escape from confinement at Ldhoie, h^iving now shuii auui AuSur^ 
joined Kainil«Ghakkar, marched on an expedition to Kashmir, but they were 
repulsed with great slaughter. Shah Abul MaAli then repaired to Depal* 
p&r, and, having joined BahAdur Khan, Sisfani, excited a revolt, but was 
unsuccessful and fled beyond the Indus, and from thence to Qujrat and 
Jamptir, but was seized by Khan ZamAn and sent a State prisoner to Agra. 

A difference now arose between the Empeior and Behram Khan Turk- Difference 
man, his able minister and general. The ward had treated his protector 
with the utmost consideration, and endowed him with the highest powers. 

But the protector insulted the prerogatives of royalty and committed ex- 
cesses to which the young Akber, sensible of his obligations to the minister, 
feigned to tolerate. Thus, on one occasion, during the emperor’s ijbsence 
on a hawking party, Behram Khan, without even the ceremony of taking ArroKimctof Bciuam 
the king’s oiders, caused Tardy Beg Khan, governor of Delhi, one of 
Huindiyuu b earliest and most devoted followers to be behead(»d Other 
persons were also summarily executed by order of Behram Khan, to the 
great disgust of the Chaghaltai nobles. He also removed liom ofhee 
Mullah Bir Muhammad, the king’s preceptor, and appointed another poison, 
devoted to his own interests, in his place. One day, in an elephant fight, 
one of the royal elephants, pursued by its antagonist, lushcd thiough the 
ropes of the minister’s tents, and the accident was taken by him as a 
personal affront, but he was appeased on protestations being made by the 
king that no indignity was intended. On another occasion, a loyal elephant, 
having.become unmanageable in the rutting season, attacked and killed an- 
other belonging to the minister, who ordered the keeper of the former to be 
put to death, much to the annoyance of the king Soon after this, another 
of the royal elephants ran furiously against a barge in which the minister 
was taking his pleasure and almost upset it. Behram Khan tliought this 
was actually a design against his life, and caused the driver, who had been 
made over to him by the king, to be put to death. These transactions 
tended to widen the breach between the emperor and the minister, who, 
finding himself out of favor, marched against the Afghans of Bengal with 
a view to establishing himself in that quarter. Before proceeding far, 
however, he altered his plans and proceeded to Nagoi^, with the object 
of making a pilgrimage, to Mecca, but he gave up the notion and collected a 
force with the view of establishing himself in the PanjAb. 

The king at last made an effort to deliver himself from the thraldom 
in which he lived, and resolved to assert his rights by carrying on the 
govemfti&nt of the country himself. 

Accordingly, he sent Mir Abdul Latif Kazwini, his preceptor, to Beh- ifipfaii 
ram Khan with the following message : " Till now, our mind has been 
taken up with our education and the amusements of youth, and it was our 
royal will that you should manage the affaiis of our empire. But it being 
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ottT iatottUoa beibcefivward to mymi oor people aocturduig our own 
Judgment, let our welUwiefaer withdraw from all worldly ooaoenttii and, iWtiiv 
log to Meeoai far removed from the toils of public life, spend the rest of 
his^ days iti pnryen’* Behram Khan sent the ensigns of his ranh, bannemi, 
kettle-drums and his elephants to the kine, and proceeded as far as Bik« 
aner, on bis way to Mecca^ but changed his mind and returned to Nagore« 
He soon after returned to the PanjSb, where he raised the Standard of 
revolt He was pursued by Pir Muhammad Khan, and driven to Bhatinda, 
where Sher Muhammad Khan, one of his old adherents, expelled his esoorti 
and, contrary to his expectations, appropriated his whole property to him-* 
self. The ex-minister then proceeded to Depalpdr, governed by Dsjrvesh 
Mahomed* Uzbeks one of his old adherents. The Governor put in confinement 
Khwaja Muzaffar AU who was sent by the minister to wait and 

sent him to the king. All hopes of success being thus at an end, the 
ex-^minister marched to Jalandar, and, proceeding thence to Machiwara, 
was encouuted and routed by Muhammad Khan Atka, the Moghal General 
Akber now proceeded in person to Lahore, and had reached Ludhiind 
when he heard of the total defeat of Behram Khan near the Sewalak 


Perplexity of Behram mountains. The exiled minister, now in the greatest distress, sent his 
confidential agent, Jamdl, to his royal master, representing his unfortunate 
condition and imploring pardon. The king despatched Mullah Abdulla, 
a native of Sultdnpur, to the minister, with assurances of forgiveness, and 
iriaropentaiioe, Rent his principal nobles to conduct him to tho court The repentant 
minister’s reception by his generous master presented a most impressive 
scene, which is thus described by Ferishta. When Behram Khan entered 
the royal tent, he hung his iurban round his neck, and, advancing rapidly, 
threw himself in tears at the foot of the throne. Akber, stretching forth 
his hand, caused him to rise, and seated him on his right band, in his former 
Awl pardon statloD, at the head of the nobles. A splendid dress was now brought, 

and the king addressed the fallen minister in the following words : — If 
Behram Khan loves a military life, the governments of Ealpi and Chanderi 
oiler a field for his ambition. It ho choose rather to remain at court, 
our favour shall not be wanting to the benefactor of our family ; but should 
he be disposed to seek devotion in retirement, let him perform a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, whither he shall be escorted in a manner worthy of hi^ rank.” 
Behram Khan replied, The royal confidence being once shaken, how can 
1 wibh to remain in the royal presence ? The clemency of the king is 
enough, and his forgiveness is more than a rewaid for my former services. 
Let me, therefore, turn my thoughts from this world to another,* and be 
allowed to proceed to the holy sepulchre.” Akber assented. A pension of 
lls. 50,000 was settled upon him, and Behram Khan proceeded to Gujrat 
to seek means of transport to Arabia, but was stabbed to the heart in 
HtswMUMiiiaUon, the suburbs of Pattan by an Afghan whose father he had slain in battle 
with hia own hand during the reign of Huniiiydu. Thus ended the career 
AkiiorhiRownmasttiT of this great minister and soldier, and Akber, now 18 years of age, was left 
afeoii^ieoii henceforth to rule alone. The widow of the deceased, and his son, Minsa 

Abdul Rahim, then only four years old, were escorted to Agra, where they 
were amply povided for by the emperor. 

About tlm time Muhammad Khan Atka, governor of the Panjdb, reraired 
Akiwr marriosa Hia to court, according to ordcrs, with suitable presents. In 1561 A.p , Baja Buran 
Anpeiawm daughter in marriage to the king, and he and his son, Bbawdui 

Das, were enrolled among the grandees of the court. In 1562, Adam Ghak- 
kar having diaturbod the peace of the Pauj&b, the officers of the province 
induced lira to aubmission with the aid of Eamdl Ghakkar apd the MoRbala 
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and made him piiflOBen la ISt^ m attempt was made on the kiag’s life by 

oae Kutle^ Fou^M, a slave of MiraaSharf-ud-din Husein, who, bavini? joiiied ^ 

the king's retinue, lodged an arrow, a span deep, in Akber’s shoulder. It 

was with some difficulty extracted, and Akber displayed great fortitude iu 

enduring the pain. The assassin was immediately put to death by the 

king's attendants. 


in 1566, Muhammad Hakim Mirza, half brother of Akber, having been Bebomon of HutJm 
expelled from K&bul by Suleiman Mirza, Chief of Badakhshan, marched to 
Lahore in conjunction with Fred 6 n Kban, K Ahull, with the object of es* HoinvadinthePaii 
tablisbing himself there. The officers of the PanjAb, Kutab Khan Afkaand 
Pir Muhammad Khan, made preparations to dclend the city. Muhammad 
Hakim Mirza, arriving before Lahore, tried by every art to gain over the 
local commanders, but was failed in his attempts. Meanwhile, Akber lost 
no time in marching to the Panjdb in person, which he did with great ex- 
pedition. Hakim Mirza retreated precipitately with his troops towards 
^bul, and peace was restored in the Panj^b. The king advanced slowly to F«sf»oe restored in tho 
lAhore, where he spent some days in hunting. ' 

On September 2nd, 1569, the favourite Sultana was delivered of a son, Birtuofsaiem^after- 
who was called Salem. The emperor, on this occasion, performed a pilgrim- wS*** 
age on foot from Agra to the shrine of Khwaja Moin-ud-din Chiskti at 
Ajmore, and returned to Agra by way of Delhi. The following year he took 
the daughter of R4]£l Kalian Mai in marriage, and, marching from Nagore 
to Ajudhan, paid his benediction to the shrine of Shekh Farid-ud-din 
Oanjshakar. His majesty then proceeded to Dep&lpiir, where the governor, 

Mirza Aziz Koka, presented him with many valuable articles, products of the 


country. 

Id 1675, Khan Jahan was appointed goverpor of Lahore, but in 1579 
that office was conferred on RAjd M4a Singh, one of the king's most trusted 
generals and administrators. During the latter end of the same year, 

Muhammad Hakim Mirza, taking advantage of the insurrections in Bengal 

and Behar, made another attempt on Ldhore. He sent Shddmiin Koka at I'aujab, isze 

the head of a thousand cavalry, in advance ; but that officer, on crossing the 

Indus, was attacked by 'BA]& MAu Singh and put to flight. On Muhammad 

Hakim reaching RohtAs, R^jd Mdti Singh retreated to Lahore, to which the Lahore ia«j umicr 

priiice^laid siege on February 15th, 1579 The city was gallantly defended 

by Rdjil Mdn Singh, Sayad Khan and RaJA Bhagwan Dass , but the king 

marched from Agra to the relief of the province, and Uakirn Mirza, hearing of 

his approach, retreated to Kjlbul. The imperial army crossed the Indus in IT ikim Mirza retAnta 

boats, whereupon Hakim Mirza's officers fled from Peshawar. On reach- ^ 

ing Jallalabad, Prince Salem was left in charge of the main army, while 

Prince Mur^d proceeded in the direction of Kdbul with the advanced guard. 

On March 6 th, 1579, Hakim Mirza gave Prince Murdd battle, himseli lead- 
ing the attack.* Kanwar Mdn Singh and Tuzak Khan Atka opened fire from 
the elephant swivels, and Hakim Mirza, with his troops, was defeated and put 
to flight. Intelligeuce of his victory reached the king at Surkhaband. 

His majesty entered . KAbul without opposition on March 11 th, 1679. 

Hakfm Mirza fled to Ghorband, and thence sought forgiveness, which And from thonoe to 
was readily granted, and the government of the country restored to 
him, the army returning to Agra. The emperor, on his return to the vort of Attock cou- 
Indus, orderoa the fort of Attock to be built. He arrived at Lahore 


on October 13th, 1579, and, having conferred the governorship of the PaiijAb 
on BdjA Bhagwan Das, marched back to Agra. 11^4 Bhoffwan ihw 

In the year 1585, the daughter of IWj4 Bhagwan Das was married to 
Prince Muhammad Salem Mirza, the emperor’s eldest soil The following year, 
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Prince Muhammad: Hakim Mirza, the king’s half-brother, died at KAbul^ and 
Ean^war Miln Singh, son of fihagwan Das. was invested with the chief 
authority at Edibul. The appointment of a Hindu Rajput as governor over 
the Afghan population was one of the many proo& of Akber’s daring, yet 
wise, policy.^ The emperor now proceeded to the Panjiib, sending an escort to 
Kibul to bring the children of Muhammad Hakim Mirza to Lahore. During 
his stay at l^hore, Akbcr organized military expeditions against Kashmir, 
Swfit and Bajour. A force was also detached under the command of Kauwar 
Mdn Singh to punish the Roshnai Afghans, known by the appellation of Zan- 
daka Kafars. These were followers of a native of HindoetAn who, assuming 
the title of Pir Roshnai, converted a large number of people to his creed. 
On his death, his son, Jalala, succeeded him, and, after staying at the 
court of Akber for a short time, fled to the country of the Afghans, where 
be raised the standard of revolt and interrupted the communications between 
Kdbul and India. 

The expedition to Sw4t and Bajour was placed under the command of Zen 
Khan Kolca^ who was reinforced by troops under Syad Khan Ghakkar, Sheikh 
Fezi, Mullah Sheri and Sheikh Akil. Hakim Abdul Fatah Gilani, with several 
other officers of note, was also sent in the same direction at the head of troops ; 
but notwithstanding these precautions, the Afghans fought so desperately 
that the imperial army sustained a signal defeat, and eight thousand of the 
tioops were killed, including Riljil Bir Bal, the great mini^^ter, Mullah Sheri, 
and other officers of distinction. Zen Khan Kohi and Hakim Abdul Fatah 
succeeded in joining the king’s camp at Aftock with gieat difficulty. 

Knnwar M#tri Singh, who had been detached against the Rofejiuai Afghans, 
met with bett(‘r success. He defeated the insurgents at the Khjbci Pass, and 
put them to flight with g^eat slaughter Tliu emperor, utter those events, 
returned from Attock to Litliore, whence he despatcln*d Kanwar Man Singh 
to Kiibul to assume the government of that country The same year, 
the prince royal, Muhammad Salem Mitza, was married to the daughter 
of Rai Singh, a Rajput piincc. 

The c\pt»(lition to Ktlshmir, sent under Shah Rukh Mirza, Ibljd Bhag- 
wan Das and Shah KuU Khan Mahram, succeeded so far as to secure the 
monopoly of saflion, and the privilege of coining inoiu^y in the king’s name, 
but the army «Juffcrcd greatly^ from the hnow and heavy rains. The 
emperor sent fresh contingents under Amirul Balir Muhammad K^sim Khan 
of Kiibul, and the country was completely reduced. 

During the eiftperoi’s residence at Ldhore he received the visit of 
Suleituaii Muza, grandfather of Shah Rukh Mirza, from Kilbiil, and an 
ambassador from Abdullah Khan Uzbek. In the year 1586, the peace of 
the Punjab frontier was again disturbed by Jalala, the leader of the 
Roshnai sect, who defeated Kanwar Md^n Singh in an action, and compelled 
him to tty to Baiigush. The emperor sent reinforcements under Abdul 
Matdlib Khan, Muhammad Kuli Beg and Hamza Beg Tuikman, who inflicted 
a severe defeat on the enemy, and put them to flight with heavy loss. 
The same year, a son was born to the prince royal at Lahore by the 
daughter of Ritjil Bhagwau Das, and was named Sultan Khusrow. Great 
rejoicings were made by the emperor on the occasion. In February^ 1589, 
Kanwar M4 q Singh was recalled from Kabul to Lahore, and Zen Khan Koka, 
the king’s foster-brother, was sent to the former place to assume the govern- 
ment of the countiy. Syed Eusuf Khan Mashhedi was, in the meantime, 
appointed to the government of Kashmir in the place of Muhammad Kasim 
Khan, who was recalled. The king now resolved to pay a visit to his newly 
acquired kingdom of Kashmir. Accordingly, he left lAliore for Bhimber on 
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April 27th, 1589, and, having reached Srinagar, the capital of EAshmir, 
etoid there a few weeks to make arrangements for the proper government 
of the coimtry. From Edshmfr the emperor proceeded to Kabul, where he 
staid for two months. On his way to Kabul, Hakim Fatbulla Oilani died 
at Dhamtor and was buried at Baba Hasan Abdul. A force was despatched 
from Attock under Shah B&z Khan Kamboh to reduce the Eusd&ai Afghans, 
who were defeated and dispersed. At Kabul intelligence reached the king 
of the death, at Ldhore, of Baja Todar Mai, his gieat finance minister, and 
Baj4 Bhagwan D&s, which caused him sincere distress ; and he left for Ldhore 
on November 19th, 1589. The court was held for some years at Ldhore in 
consequence of the threatened attack on Kabul by Abdullah Khan Uzbek. 

In the*ycar 1590, Eiisuf Khan Mashliedi, governor of Kdshniir, having left 
his younger brother, Mirza Yddgiir, in chaige of the government of that 
country, himself repaired to court. Yadgar Mirza, having, during the absence 
of his brother, nmiried the daughter of a wealthy zemindar of Kdshmir, 
raised the standaid of insurrection and caused the Khutba to be read in his 
own name. The local cotnmandeis, Kazi Ali, the collector of revenues, 
Husein Beg, and Sheikh Umar Badakhahi, collected troops and Opposed the in- 
surgent chief, but Kazi All was slain in action, and the remainder of 
the Moghal officers fled from Kashmir. The emperor, having received 
advices of the^se events, sent Sheikh Farid Bakhshi at the head of a force to 
recover the province of Kashmir. Yadgar Mirza appeared within sight of 
the king’s troops, but he was seized by stiatagem by Sadak Beg and Ibrahim 
Khan Koka, officers of the Moghal forces, who put him to death and 
produced his head before Sheikh Badakhshi. The whole province of 
Kashmir was thus reduced a second time under the Imperial Government 
of Akber. The emperor himself marched to Kiishmfr shortly afterwards, 
and remained there for forty days. Sjed Eusdf Khan Mesbhodi having been 
appointed to the government of Kashmir, the emperor marched to Rohtas, 
where he received the visits of the chiefs of Tatta and Sindh, 

In the year 1591, Akber sent an expedition from lAhore, where he him- 
self was at the time, to Sindh, under Miiza Khan, Khan Khanan, with 
several officers, a train of one hundred elephants and a pack of artillery, nith 
the object of recovering that province for the Delhi sovereignty; but the 
imperial general was foiled in his attempt to coiupicr the piovmcc. The 
Emperor sent another detachment, whicli having entered Sindh by the 
way of Amarkot, the province was reduced, and the chief of Sindh was 
appointed a noble of high rank at court. 

In 1593, Jalala, the chief of the Roshnai Afghans, created disturbances 
in the valley of Khaibar, Jafar Khan Kazwini, siii named Asaf Khan, 
was sent to reduce him. Jalala was defeated, and he and his brothers 
were sent prisoners to court. 

One of the most memorable exploits of Akbor in Hindostan was the 
the siege of Cliittor. The besieged maintained an obstinate resistance ; 
but the imperialists, by erecting batteries and by mining opeiatious, gained 
possession of the walla, and the war elephants and cavalry, lushing furiously 
into the fort, completQd the work of destruction. More than thirty thou- 
sand Rajputs were slain in this battle, and the few who escaped owed their 
life ^o stratagem. The fame acquired by the capture of this hitherto im- 
pregnable fprtress, facilitated Akber’s conquests iu Gi]jr4.t, Behar, Rajputind, 
and Bengal, though it took him fifteen years to reduce the insurrectionary 
Afghans of the eastern provinces. Another memorable event of Akber’s 
reign was the siege, in 1594,. of Ahmadnagar in, the Dckkan, and its most 
gallant defence by Chdnd Bibi, the daughter of Husein Nizam Shah. This 
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eiiMMPcIifiary the incgt mUe poUticiM of h^r age# had beem the 

queen and dowager^regeat of the neighboutioff kiagdofo of Btjmdr* The 
royal troops were under Prince ICurdd Mirza ana Uiraa Khan. S^ebeuieg* 
ing party having opened their trendhes, raised mounds, erected batteries and 
sank ininea The explosions caused great consternation among the besieged^ 
but the princess defended the breach with masculine bravery. She appeared 
with a veil over her face, and, she having caused the guns to be brought to 
bear on the besieging party and atones to be hurled on them, these active 
measures resulted in the repeated repulse of the assailants. The siege 
lasted three months, at the end of which period scarcity of provisions 
prevailing in the Moghai camp, Prince Mur4d Mirza thought it advisable to 
open negotiations with Chdnd BibL Berar was retained for Akber, while 
Ahmadnagar, with its dependencies, remained in charge of the minor j^hddur 
Shah, the grandson of Burhan Nizam Shah 11. ^ 

In tho year 1596, Abdulla Uzbek, who had long threatened an invasion 
from the north, having died, Akber returned from Lfihore to Agra. In tiie 
year 1602 the whole province of the Dekkan, including Asir, BurhanpAr and 
Ahmadnagar, «was annexed to the empire of Delhi, and Akber assumed, by 
proclamation, the title of “ Emperor of the Dekkan ” in addition to his other 
titles. The same year. Sheikh Abul Fazl was recalled from the Dekkan, but 
the learned Sheikh was attacked and cut off by banditti near Orcha in the 
district of Mdrwilr, to the intense giicf of the emperor. 

Akber was a lax Musalman and celebrated the Persian festival of Nauroz 
or New Year’s Day He endeavoured to form a new religion, which was merely 
a pure deism, founded on the great doctrine of divine unity. The forma 
and cei emoniea of this religion were chiefly derived from the ancient Persians, 
who professed the religion of Zoraster. Every morning he exhibited him- 
self at a window, and the multitude knelt down before him. The water 
of his feet was uaod to cure diseases, and he professed to work miracles. 
Women made vows to him in the hope of becoming mothers, and on their 
bringing him presents when their object was gained, the king used to accept 
them. Other people asked for lasting bliss, for strength of body, for reunion 
of ii lends, increase of wealth, elevation in rank, and many other things. The 
king gave satisfactory answers to every one and suggested remedies. Not a 
day passed but people brought cups of water on which the king breathed, and 
which wore used as a remedy for the sick. He worshipped the sun with the 
Brahmin, discoursed with the Christian, prostrated himself before the crucifix, 
as he did to the sun, while he respected with equal impartiality the tenets of 
the Jews, and with great patience weighed or refuted the arguments of the 
rival priests or sages. 

Akber had fixed his capital at Agra, but his favourite residence was at 
Fattohpfrr Sikri, twelve miles from that city. The interval between the two 
places was occupied by a bazar. In 1582, Akber resolved on moving hia 
court from Fattehpiir to Lahore, and, from that ^ ear to 1598, he apparently 
made the latter city his head-quarters. He hod beeu visited at Fattehptir by 
three Christian fathers, Ridolfo Aguaviva,* a man of great learning, Monser- 
rate and Enriques, a Persian by birth, who acted as interpreter. They 

S resented him with a Polyglot Bible in four languages, which the great 
[oghal placed on his bead, and the images of Jesus and the Virgin Mary, 
which he kissed, to the great delight of the Portuguese missionaries. The 
Christian fathers accompanied the enyieror’s camp to Lahore, and the 
greatness of his army and the splendour of his equipage excite^ their intense 


• Abul Fad ofOls him Fadri Radif . 
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mmdev. Five ^HxhumA .cslepfaante dwrched in the rear of <fjhe 
tfaotr heads were ooveeed with iron plates, their tranks decorated with 
8Wo^» and Cheir tusks armed with dameis. The Portuguese missioniiries, in 
their journal, describe Ldhore as a iueUffhtfuI City.” On arrival there, they 
were^ taken to the imperial residence, situated on an island in the river,” 
and introduced to his piiri^ty, whom they describe as “ a man about 50 
yalov old, white like a European.” The missionaries entertained hopes of 
being able to Christianize the king, but had eventually to return in disappoint- 
ment to Goa. • 

Akber styled the Jesuits oT Goa Ddndydn-i^Frang or “ the wise men 
of the Franks,” and in 1582 wrote them to send him translations of the Penta- 
teuchf the Psalms and the Gospels, and also some person who could explain to 
him the mysteries of religion. A mission was sent to him in 1591, but the so(*ondiirfMionoft!ie 
members of it»did not stay long in India. A. third mission was sent under Por<ugue9t Josoito, 
Father Jerome Xavier, who had two companions, Benedict of Goes in 
Portugal and Emmanuel Pignero. They joined the emperor at Lahore in Third miwuon.nw 
May 1595, and staid with him for several years Xavier and Benedict also 
accompanied the emperor and his son, Prince Salem, to Kdshhifr. Xavier 
was a good Persian scholar. At the request of the emperor, he wrote his 
Life of Christ in Persian. As he mentions in the pieface, the Persian 
version was made by him in conjunction with Montana Abus-San&iin, of Lahore. 

It was during hi^ stay at Ld>hore that Akber appears to have introduced i>>Hooitr«>fl m liiiotv 
those principles of religious toleration which have rendered his name so on sttiyeotfl 
conspicuous in the annals of eastern potentates. There he seems to have 
reached the height of human greatness, and As happy as Akber” passed 
into a proverb. Religious discussions were held in the Ibadat Khana on Tiieibaii«tKh»na 
Sabbath evenings, at which learned men were invited to attend The em- 
peror and the grandees of the empire were present at these meetings. Abul 
Fazl started the questions and expounded the views of his master. Tho 
king’s court was the resort of learned men of every creed, who came from 
various countries and weie admitted to converse with him. Profound points 
of science, the subtleties of revelation, the curiosities of history, and the 
wonders of nature were freely discussed. The king listened with majestic 
gravity to all that was said, and passed through the most diverse phases 
of thought, adopting all sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs. 

Two bmldingB were erected outside the city of Ldhoro for the purpose of 

carrying on refigious controversies One of these called Khyrpuia* was niokhjrpum 

intended for tho Muhammadans, Jews and fire worshippers, and the other 

called Dharmpura for the Hindus. The debates sometimes created fatal Tiie Diinnupara 

discords, and m one of them a learned Shia, Mullah Ahmad, author of the 

Tarikhi Alfi, was assassinated in the streets of Lilhore by Mirza FouMd. 

The assassin was subsequently condemned to death, and executed by being 
bound alive to the leg of an elephant. 

Akber gave public audience every day in two spswiious halls, in each of 
which was set up a royal throne. He seldom sat on the throne, but stood ^ ^ 

by it, passing verbal orders. ‘He was very fond of hunting, and took great 
delight in the performances of wrestlers, fencers, dancers and actors, and in 
fights between buffaloes, rams, elephants, cocks and harts. He recollected ‘ 

the name^of each of his elephants, and gave names to his horses, wild beasts ^ ° 
and pigeona In his youth he was passionately fond of leopards and hunting 
with leopards, A thousand leopards were collected in bis park. The best 

The bnilduig was in the vioioity of Ddrd Na4sar on the left of the road leading to Miin 

Mir. 
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leopard belonging to him was known by the name of Samand Mpak, and was 
carried with much pomp in a Chandol, with drums beating in front, and 
attendants fully equipped running at his sides. He kept hits elephants 
obedient to his command, and mounted them by putting his foot on the 
tusks even when they were in the rutting season. He was fond of the 
i^iahqoshj or Felis caracal, for hunting purposes, and imported dogs of 
exeellent breeds and (jiiality from all countries. lie hunted with hawks 
and falcons, and amused himself by watching the conflicts between spiders 
and flies, and particularly <hc attempts of the latter to escape. lu fulfil- 
ment of a vow made by him before the birth of his eldest son, Akber never 
hunted on Fridays. 

Akber was possessed of an inquisitive mind. He sent an expedition to 
explore the souicc of the Ganges, and tried to discover what was the first 
spoken lan£»ungo. lie had twelve infants brought up by dumb nurses, 
and when th(*y grew up, caused them to be brought into his presence. They 
wiTc unable to sjx ak a woid, and could express themselves only by signs. 
The expel linen t was a friilurc. He was skilled in various mechanical arts. 

Ho in\t*nle(l exti aoi dinary carriages for travelling and carrying loads, 
designed wator-wliec Is and caits, and a machine for drawing water from a 
well which at the same time moved a mill stone. He invented a wheel 
which cl(‘an(‘d sixtciui bairels in a very short time. He had workshops 
tor making guns and eisting oidnance within the precincts of the palace. 

Jle invented elephant gear and introduced the brand system known as the 
Dagh-o-mahalli l«iw. 

Akber delighted in Indian fables. He had the fables of Mir Hamza, con- 
sisting of 3d0 stories, copied in beautiful handwriting and illustrated by 
appropriate pictures Throughout his dominions he established the system 
of posts and had two horses and a set of footmen stationed at every stage of 
five kos distance. 

Akber took great care in entering into details {Kasrat) with the object 
of understanding the whole {Wahdat)^ and this, according to Sheikh Abul 
Fazl, was the secret of his success The Sheikh praises Akber os a good 
physiognomist. Aceording to Haddoni, Akber learnt the art from the Jogis. 

Ho saw through men at the fust glance 

He abolished the ta\ called Kanai, or contributions from pilgrims who 
visited the Jioly shrines, and i emitted the Jazta or poll-tax uj m tho 
Hindus In tin* 2ath }i.arof his loign, he took a census ot all the inhabi- 
tants throughout liis empire, and impel lal mandates were issued to jagir- 
dars, shikdilrs and daroghas, diiecting tlKun to draw up lists of tho people 
of all sexes, village by village He appointed inspectors to stop widow 
burning among the Hindus, and he rc‘stricted polygamy amongst the Musal- 
iirins. Ht‘ imposed stiingent restiictions ou prostitution* and inflicted 
seven* puuishiui'ut cm sedinc'rs. He interdicted beef, and to touch beef was 
consideied a sin Influenced by the Hindu princesses of the harem, be 
ton swore bec'f, garlic, onions and the wearing of the beard. The shaving of 
the beard was considercci as tho highcsl sign ‘ot friendship and affection for 
his majesty, wh) scarcely admitted a bearded person into his presence. 
Tho use ot wine was allowed if required for strengthening the body, and if 
prescribed by doctors, but intoxication was severely punished. Marriages 

• Hiu liniisolf summoned some of the principal prostitutes and asked them who had 

dcpri\ cd tlu m i>F their vii guilty. On receiving exact information, ho imnished, censured or put 
ill Iciig coiihtit merit iti fortresses, the men ooncerned, some of whom were men of renown and j J 
giandees Ant i Akbfi't, A separate quarter was assigned to prostitutes outside the town, and I ^ 
tlii place was called 8 haitanpura (UeviVs Villa). A Darogha and a clerk were apptdoted to 
ugister the names of those who lesoited to them. No oiio could take a dauoing girl to his 
house uithout pennission.--‘rariM-i-2f(»fao74». 
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Of boys before 10 and ol girls before l-l were prohibited, because the oil- 
spriiig of parly marriages was weakly. 

Ill devising his new religion called the Din-i-Hahi, or the Divine faith 
Akber proposed to inculcate the re\crenco of ( 3 od according to the know- 
ledge of him derived from reason. lie recommended the adoration of the 
sun, the planets, or fire, symbols of thi^ Divinity, and as a means of obtaining 
a true knowledge of Him and Ilis wisdom. Jle gave his religious system 
the uame^tif TijLu 1 ii-di‘llaln\ or di\ine monotheism. He iiitioduced his 
reforinaand innovations by degrees, and, before^ promulgating them, obtaiin^J 
the legal opinion of the ]nin(*i])al Mahoinedau lawyers. Thus it was that 
he was n<jknowledged to bo the head *>f the ehur(*h, tlio Pope, or (Jaliph of 
Islaili,^ As tho supreme s]>iiilnal guide of Islam, he had the right to 
govern ifs m^mbo^8 according t(» his own judgment, and until r hi^ aulbority 
it was declaft*d that “tliiTi* is no (Jod but one (Jod, and that Akbi i is Id- 
Caliph.’* Hi • ^ordered tho w<>rds Alht. ho Akbrr'' to be eiigra\edon Ins seal 
It was also declared that. Akber was the 12th Imam, tin regeneiator ol the 
world, the reconciler of the .s(*\eiit\ -two sects ol Isl-iin. Tko jiha oiigin- 
ated in Abul Fazl, tho chiet tool ofAkherandhi insepoabl* companion 
Lastly, Akber was adored as Cod, though lu himselt do< .5 *i(»l M‘om to have 
laid claim to supernatural illuminations The following odes of Fcziinav be 
cited in proof of this : — 

**Hc (Akbei) is a kin,; mIhuii on attoiuit of liis wisdom m^<*A\Zt(fwnun (ja’ofrb 
sor ot tlu S( uiuts), 

And our ^oiMo in lJu lutli of iili<;ioii ; 

Although kinQsarc tlx^ sh idow of (fod on cuilli, 

He is the emanation of IkmIs luht , How lluiwiin weeall him a shoduwV’ 

At another place says the same poet — 

<^cy^ 

“ It von wish to cK'quirc* the kiiowluUf^ of lli<* nitli ol li^Iilt ousnes'^ as 1 huvo dom*, 
, Y oil cauzud do it w ithoiit .u ini' tlu* know li d,.u (*l the kini^ ; 

•This uiiam'ptod piosti.ition is of no «id\.iiilai*i* to ^ou, 

kiiowlediri of Akber, and you will luixi knowlcdj?** ot God.” 

The study of Arabic was prohibited, and that of astronomy, mat hematics, 
medicine and philosophy encouraged. Names like Muhammad and All were 
disused. Circumcision before thi^ age of twelve was prohibited. The Hejra era 
and the Arabian months were abolished, and a new era introduced, of w^hieh 
the firat year was the year of the emporoFs accession. The months were named 
after those of the ancient Persians. The ordinary salutation, “ l^alam-alchuin''^ 

* It having bedn repreBenU'd to tlu* km^ ihut the Vioplut and Ins foin Huccus&ors used 
themselves to preach, that the Abbasi Caliphs olmn'vcd this tiaditiou, aud that in latiM* times 
Ainit Tymur, the Sahib Kvran and Mirza Ulayh Beg followed the example set, the king felt it 
his duty to follow the custon) obsei ved by tin* Calijihs and Imams. Aecoidingly, on Friday, the 
lat Jamadbul-awal, he went to the grand mosque of Fatehpur. and, mouutmg the jmlpit, thus 
opened his discourse 

The twA to me tho klogdom gave. 

Ho made me piudont, stnong Snd bravo 
He folded me with rif'ht aud truth, 

Filliug my heart with love ot truth , 

Ho toDgiie of man ran sum Hts ntste, 

Alle ho Akber 1 God is great. 

He cited verses from tho Koran, oSering thanks to God for His benevolence aud ineteii^ti r 
then repeating the Patiha, he came down from the pulpit, aud lead his placets 'J'ubuUit i 
Af^Ari, the 25th year of Akber’s lei'^u. 
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(Poacc bf' unto you) was abandoned, and for it was substituted Alla ho 
Alher*' is most great), to which the answer was given, “ JaiJi 

Jalalahu'* (May his Iwri^tness shine forth). These innovations gave great 
ollence to the Mahomedanl 

Akbcr ardently desired the ciillivation of knowledge and encouraged 
every kind of learning. With this view, he established schools at which the 
Hindus and Mahomedans received education according to their turn of 
mind and circu instance's in life. Ho specially directed his fittcntion to the 
cuKivation of Indian literature. Under his direction Fezi translated from 
the Shastras, the Nala and IJamyanti, an episode of Mahdbhdrata. He 
also coinjiilcd versions of the lUja and Ganita, and Lilaiuati of Bhaskara 
Acharya^ the wt‘ll-knowii Hindu woiks on algebra and arithmetic. 13esidcs 
tln^ Saii'.kiit translators of his court wiTe Abiil Kadir Badaoni, Mullah 
Shah Miihainrnad, Nakib Khan, Jlaji Ibi^ililm, Sultan Haji, Mullah Shesi 
and others. Abnl Kadii% among other works, translated the and 

li^hiyhdsini BaiitbL The translation of the Mahdbhdrata and the Ilislorv of 
Kdsh'iit'fr \\ero made under the superintendence of Fezi. Haji Ibrahim 
Sirhiudi traiisl.-itcd tin* Atharva Veda^ a Hindu work, noted for the ditliculty 
ot its style and the abstiuscniess ot its moaning * 

At the instiiius* of his distinguished counsellor, Rajii Toodar Mai, the 
great tinancicr ot tlu‘ age, Akber remodelled the revenue system of his 
empire. A multitude of cesses that pressed most heavily on industry were 
abolished. At the i('\enuo was levied by the viceroys of different pro- 
vinces, who, holly Ignorant of linanci', farmed them out to Hindu bankers, 
who varied the ass(‘ssment, and t(»rtuied the (ultivators at discretion, in 
order to make up the stipulated sum. From the monies thus collected, the 
viceroy paid the troojis and remitted the balance to the imperial exchequer. 
Akbcr changed the s^stinn at once, by requiring the viceroys to remit the 
revenue to the imperial ex( ho(|ucr, and issuing the pay of the troops from 
Tixfi 8iuvo,v of uuhk Hi® royal treasury. Tie caused all the lands, whether in toi\ n or eouutry, 
cullivat(‘d or uijculti\ ated, to be nu'asiired according to a uniform standard, 
Thf*tr«.\nnn»ont,a<»- and With tile most peiKct snr\<*y instinments. The Stale demand was 
‘****‘* limited to onc-thiid of ilio annual pi odiue, and commuted to payments in 

money. The system was, in fact, a continuation of a plan devised and 
partially introduced undei Slier Shah, the Pathan Ling ; and Todar Mjil, the 
prim^ipal agent in the reform, only strove to le-establish the ancient ]>rin- 
ciples of native finance. The state demand, in the Lime of Sher Shah, was 
fixed at a fourth of the jircKlucc. Akber, as already stated, reduced it to one- 
onitersof third The collectors ot KhdhA lauds and the jagiidars realized the revenue 

(ww</) and cesses (jihdi) according to a fixed code of law called the (Vaafiirul- 
a'inal). There were dmila for the collection of revenue^ and they had two 
stiborditiafccs, a Larlav (manager) and a khas nct'ivia (nccouniaui) The 
d/tnil was known bv the native name paiid^ or chief (like the Mairi in 
Frauen and the Alcalde in Spain) The pitwaii of each village was to 
apportion lands of each description, and the collectors were to remit cash to 
tlie treasury under the seal of the palw ai i They were to be vigilant t6 prevent 
Oppression and to treat each individual according to his desert. The pyke 
was the vvutchniaii and head of the police. Besides these essential person- 
jges tlie^e wti<‘ th»* money-changers, who were the silversmitlis ; the priest or 
mullah, who was the schoolmaster ; the asti^ologer, the smith, the carpenter 
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** li t JV] ihomedafts ut^taiiicd a kiioM^leduo of Sauskrit not long aftex the establishment 
ot lli(‘u tiiith anti Indian works oil astroiioniv, musiO« fMtroli^ya Hindu theology, wiculture, 
idi\H o 'Ml Mn and pulniisti]! , weie tranudaled into Arabic during the early ijciiod'joi the Caliphs. 
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the potter, the leather worker, the tailor, the barber, the wanherman^ the 
physician, the musician and the dancing-girls, who wore all paid an allowance 
out of the general funds of the village. Every tract of land calculated to riio village general 
produce one crore of tankas yearly, was placed under the charge of an 
officer called karori. The Ain-i-Akberi, or the laws and regulations of 
Akber, set forth in detail the reforms in the revenue administration intro- 
duced by Akber which tended materially to replenish tho public treasury. 

The court of Akber was the most splendid ever held in India, and his The spieiLiour of the 
style of living was of a most sumptuous character. Every establishment 
was maintained on a scale of imperial magnificence, and regulated in its 
minutest details by the personal directions of tho emperor, lie never bad 
fewer than 12,000 horses and 5,000 elephants in own stables, indepen- 
dently of those required for hawking, hunting and war. His camp was a Hisramp 
great moving city, and furnished with an equipage that provided for him, 
ovon in a desert, all the pomp and Lixuries of an imperial palace. A vast 
apace was enclosed by tents, surmounted with gilt ciijiolas and by screens of 
red canvas, and enriched with tho movst gorgeous ornamiuifs, gilt globes and 
spires that dazzled the sight, — all forming a wall within which were erected 
a great number of splendid and richly furnished pavinote-, some of which 
were used as rooms of state, some as banqueting halls, and others for retire- 
ment or repose, while an inner enclosure contained the apartments of the 
ladies, all fitted up in the most costly and elegant manner. This enclosure 
occupied an area of full five miles in circumference. 

There was always a grand display of wealth and magnificence on the The emperot’a birtu- 
eraperor’s birthday. A large space, about two acres in extent, near the 
capital, was covered with superb tents, that of the ernporor being conspi- 
cuous by the splendour of its decorations. Tho nobility had similar pavi- 
lions, where visits from one to another were paid and received, and where 
they were sometimes honored by a visit from tho king himself. The whole 
space was covered with carpets of gold and silk tissue, hangings of velvet, 
embroidered with gold, pearls and precious stones. At the upper end was 
placed the royal throne, on which his majesty sat to receive homage from 
tho Omerahs and nobles, who were honored with rich dresses, jewels, horses, 
elephants and other gifts. The emperor was weighed in golden scales The omperor ib 
against gold, silver, perfumes and other substances in succession, which were 
distributed among tho spectators who crowded tlic plain. The emperor 
showered gold and silver nuts, almonds and other fruit with his own hand, 
which were eagerly scrambled for by the gravest of the courtiers. i ^ 

On the great festival of the Verual equino:^the emperor, surrounded by I me festival of Now 
the grandees of the realm, sat on the throne, wearing high heron plumes 
and sparkling with diamonds, rubies and emeralds. Many hundred elephants, , 
all richly adorned, passed before him in procession, the leading elephant of i 
each company wearing large gold plates on its head and breast. Trains of 
horses, gorgeously caparisoned, followed, after which came, in succession, 
rhinoceroses, lions, tigers, panthors, hunting leopards, hounds and hawks, the 
procession winding up with a vast host of cavalry, resplendent with cloth 
of gold. 

By the sack of Hindu towns and places of worship, as well as the plunder Eiiftmoufl wealth of 
obtained from the citadels of the Mahomedan rulers whom Akber had subdued 
in war, he hod accumulated an incredible amount of treasure. Jabdugir, his 
SOD, mentions that the great Tyraiir never collected a tenth of the amouut. 

At Agra four hundred pairs of scales are said to have been at work, weigh- 
ing gold and jewels, and the total could not be made in five months. Eight 
large vaults were filled with jewels, coins, gold and silver idols, plates, 
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brocades, tapestries, bullion, apd manuscripts, valued at nearly seventy 
millions sterling. The crown rbsembled a Persian diadem. It had twelve 
points, surmounted by diamonds of the purest water, and of the most 
brilliant colour, the centre being set with a pearl of extraordinary size 
and value. It was valued at above two millions sterling. The throne 
was reached by silver steps, on which four silver lions supported a canopy 
of gold, adorned with jewels, the whole valued at thirty millions of English 
money. 

The last days of Akber were embittered by the profligacy of Salem, the 
Crown prince, and an influential body of the grandees, among whom was 
Rdj4 MAn Singh, formed the design of elevating his son Khusrow, a minor, 
to the throne ; but Akber nipped the project in the bud. A melancholy 
event occurring about the same time, the emoeror sank fast under the weight 
of his grief. This was the death of Prince DAniAl, in tho toWn of Burhan- 

1 »iir, from excessive drinking, on April 8th, 1005. His majesty, finding that 
ns last moments had come, summoned all his Omerahs to his bed-side. 
When they were assembled round his couch, he delivered to them a suitable 
speech, and, wistfully looking round at them, asked them to forgive any 
offence of which he might have been guiltv towards any of them He then 
gave them a sign to invest his son Silem witli th(' turban and robes which 
had been prepared for him, and to gird him with his favourite scimitar. He 
entreated his son to be kind to the ladies of th(‘ family, and never to neglect 
or forsake his old friends and dependents. The grandees prostrated thom- 
8<‘lvos bidorc their dying lord and did him homage The dying sovereign 
bowed himself also Tho priest was then introduced. The king repeated 
the confession of faith, closed his eyi's, and died in all the forms of a pious 
Miisalman. This happened on 0(‘tober 13th, 1605. Akber had reigned 
flit \ -one years and some months. The words 

•‘Tho death of KhiR Akber‘‘ 

give the date of bis death He was buried at R(‘kandra, near Agra, in a 
inauboleiim that had been connneiiccd some time before. 

Akber was the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, and, like her, was en- 
dowed by nature \Mth the wisdom and insight which cuiables its possessor 
to coll(*ct able statesmen round the throne. The main features of liis life 
bon* a strong resemblance to those of A'^okA, the Buddhist piiuce, who had 
^uled India eighteen centuries befoii him. He was a boi ii statesman and 
soldier. He had never received an education, or even learnt to read or write. 
But h<* had pondered over histories, and grand ideas seethed in his majestic 
and philosophical mind. He was endowed with a marvellous memory, judi- 
cious forecast and deep judgment. Ho ignored distinctions of race and 
creed, and wished to mould the RAjput and Mu^alman into one imperial 
system. By taking tlic daughters of RAjput princes in marriage, his policy 
was to break the RAjput league which had existed for twenty centuries, and 
to hold tho empire together by cementing a political alliance between 
Mii'«almans and Hindus. He married the daughters of the rAjAs of Jeypdr, 
Jodhpur and Bikanir, was mu^'h attached to his Hindu wives, and, on their 
accouiit, j(uned in the Brahniinical worship and sacrifices. He was handsome 
in his person and engaging in his manners ; of rather more than middle stature, 
and stout of body ; his complexion was a ruddy nut brown ; his eyes were full 
and daik and his eyebrows meeting ; his forehead was open He was possessed 
of prodigious strength, which w»as probably due to the great breadth of his 
chest and to his long sinewy arras and hands. On the left aide of 
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hia nose there was a fleshy wyt . about size of a small pea^ which 
physioguomists considered very auspicioua His voice was loud and his 
speech sweet and elegant. His manners were fascinating and his features 
full of dignity. He was possessed of remarkable courage, and, while yet a 
boy, performed prodigies of valour. Even in sports ho displayed conspicuous 
courage and agility, and his daring encounters with tigers and wild beasts, and 
his arniiseinents with unbroken horses and elephants, are an indubitable 
proof of the extraordinary strength he possessed. He took intense delight 
in all manly exercises, and would walk thirty or forty miles, or ride sometimes 
a hundred miles, in a day. On one occasion he rode from Ajmere to Agra, a 
distance of 220 miles in two successive days. He was a most expert marks- 
man and had a favourite gun* which he used in shooting thousands of game. 
In his youth hi* indulged in wine and merry festivities, but he soon became 
abstemious and refrained from animal food on particular days. 

A generous and merciful ruler, a kind master, a forgiving father, a 
sincere friend, a generous foe, a brave soldier, a talented statesman, Akber is 
the ideal sovereign of India, and has left behind him one of the briglitest 
names in the history of the world, a name familiar to all eivilized nations, 
and one whicli to this day is on Uk' lips equally of the Hindus and 
Mahoinedans that inhabit this vast empire.f 


CHAPTER Xrv. 


NTlR-UD-DlN JAHANGIr. 


T^tJU-UD-T)tN. surnamed Salem, on ascending his father’s throne, assumed the 
sounding title of Jahangir, ' Conqueror ol the World." Jle was crowned 
in the fort of Agra on October 12th, 1605, in the 38th year of his age. The 
event was commemoiati'd by an inscription on the sand stone panel, in tho 
Delhi gate of the fort, where it is still to be seen, concluding with the prayer: 
“ May our King Jahangir be th<* king of the world ! ” — 1014. Tlie new king 
distributed costly gifts on the occasion, and handsomely i ©warded the poets 
who composed congratulatory poems. The following poem of Maktub Khan, 
the librarian and manager of the royal Nakkash Khdna, giving the date of 
the accession, is cited by the emperor in the Tuzuk Jahdnglr: — 


U 


* This was the first of hia miijcsty's ]»rivate i;uns and was known hy the name tif Saiigrim 

^Ayinf Akberi. , . . . , - c t i ^ 

+ Akber uaetl the Ilnhi year and FVrsinn months on his coins, instead of the year ot JaluK 
or the accession to the throne. His Kold coin boi e tlic following insci iptiou ; — 


*y t ji* 

• y. jloJJUI o-*l yl jV* 0 j ^ 

“ The sun of tho seal of King Akbei is the honour of 1 his gold coin, 

So long as the earth and the sky are adorned with the luniinoua sun. 

** Struck at Agra. Isfand^miiz, 49 llahi.*' 
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** When the Becond S&hib-i-Qirdn,* the Emperor JahAnfsfr, 

Sat on the throne of prosperity with justice and moderation* 

Glory, prosperity, wealth, victory and pomp* 

Girded their loins for service before him. , 

It is in the year of the royal accession that 
Glory has laid its head at the foot of the second Sihib-i-Qirin.r 

He coDfirmed most of his father’s ministers in their posts* but removed 
from office all those who had favoured the religious innovations of Akber* 
and restored the forms and ritual of the Mahomedan religion to their former 
supremacy. He raised Sharif Khan* his boon companion, to the dimity of 
pnmo minister* and appointed Said Khan Moghal, viceroy of the ranj&b. 
He issued somo ordinances for the benefit of his subjects. He abolished the 
duties called Tamgha and Mir Bahri. He caused sarais* wells and mosques 
to be built 01 ^ the highways that were infested by robbers. He passed a law 
forbidding the bales of merchants to be opened without their consent, and 
directed that no soldiers or servants of the state should locate themselves in 
private houses. The use, manufacture and sale of every sort of intoxicating 
liquor was prohibited, though Jahdngir had been himself notoriously in the 
habit of taking wine. The jdgirddrs and officers of the Khalsd were forbid- 
den to take lands of the rayata by force, or to form connections with the 
people without permission. He established hospitals in large towns, and 
appointed doctors to attend the sick at the expense of the state. The 
slaughter of animals on certain days was prohibited, as in the days of Akber. 
The old Tartar ceremony of prostration before the sovereign was exacted 
from all who had an audience of the king, and his majesty, like his father* 
appeared every morning at the “ jharoka ” (window) to exhibit himself to 
the multitude below, and receive their blessings. He introduced a measure 
which afforded complainants special facilities for obtaining easy access to 
him. A chain of gold was attached to a battlement of the fort, with the 
other end aftixi*d to a stone column on the bank of the river. It was called 
“ the chain of justice. ’ It was 30 yards long and had sixty golden bells on 
it. It communicated with a cluster of golden bells within the Kirg’s own 
apartments, and every person oppressed was allowed to shake it, and appeal 
to the king to grant redress, in spite of the officers interested in keeping 
back the information. 

In the spring of 1606, or six months after the accession of Jahdnglr, hia 
eldest son, Khusrow, having broken into rebellion, fled to the Panjab, where 
ho collected a body of upwards of 10,000 troops. He plundered the country 
as he went, and, having invested Lahore, set one of the gates of the city on 
fire. The city was gallantly defended by the imperial officers, Mirza Husain* 
DilAwar Beg Khdn, Husain Beg, Diwtln, and Nhr-ud-dln Kuli, Kotwdl, who 
repaired the breaches in the wall of the city "that had been caused by the 
fire of the besiegers. Said Khdn, who was deputed to Kashmir, having 
heard of the seige of LAliore by Khusrow repaired from the Chinch with his 
contingent and joined the royal troops in the fort. In the meantime Jahangir 
was oil his march to Liihore, and the imperial vanguard, under Sheikh Farid 
Bokhdri, appearing within sight of the city, Khusrow drew up his troops in 
order of battle. A sanguinary engagement took place between the two 

* Siihib i-Qirdn literally means one bom under an ausUcious conjunction of two or more 
planets It was a title of honor given hj the historians to Taimdr. Jahdnglr £1 here styled the 
equal of Sdhih i-Qirin. 
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amiiofl, the reetilt of which was the total defeat of Khiisrow*s army aud bis 

flijlfht in th^ direction of K4bul* The Prince was crossing the Chin4b by Bat is defeated and 

night, when the feiry-boat in which he had embarked ran on a sand bank. 

He was arrested by the King’s officers, who were in pursuit, and brought 
before his majesty in the garden of Mirza Kamran, on the Rdvi, handcuffed 
and fettered. He was led up from the left side according to the practice of 
Changes Kh&n. On his j^ight was Husain fieg, and on his left Abdul Aziz. 

The Prince,’' writes Jahdnglr in his memoirs, “ stood between them, trem- 
bling and weeping. Husain Beg, suspecting that he would be made the 
scapegoat, began to speak sorrowffilly. but he was not allowed to continue. 

Khusrow was placed in custody. I then ordered the two villains to be 

inclosed in the skins of a cow and an ass respectively, and to be put on Barbarous pumsii- 

asses, their faces towards the tails, and to be paraded in this manner 

round the city. Husain Beg, who was inclosed in the cow’s skin, lived only 

to the fourth watch, as the afiii of that animal dries quickly, and then died. 

Abdul Aziz, who was in the ass’s skin, which is less affected by moisture, 
survived a day and a night, when he died.” Sheikh Farid, in Vf*cognition of 
his services, received the title of Murtaza Khan and the zemindars of the 
Chinfib, who had helped in the arrest of the rebel Prince were rewarded 
with j^glrs. Foremost among these was Kelan, son-in-law of KamAl 
Ohoudri of Lodhra, who was specially favoured by his majesty. The emperor 
remained in the garden of Mirza Kamran from 1st Zil Hij to 9th Moharram, 

1015 A.H. (1G07 A.D.) on account, as ho says, of bad weather. "On the njormroiorN.ics- 
9th of Moharram,” continues the royal writer, “I entered the castle of I;" lie 
Lahore, where I took up my abode in the royal pavilion built by my father 
on the principal tower, from which to view the combats of elephants. 

Seated in the pavilion, and having directed a number of sharp stakes to be 
set up in a double row, from the garden of Mirza Kamran to the gates of 
Lahore, I caused the 700 traitors who had conspired with Khusrow against 
my authority, to be impaled alive upon them. There cannot bo a more 
excruciating punishnicnt than this, since the wretches lingered a long time 
in the most agonising torture before they died, and the spectacle ol their 
agony was most frightful.” Along the ghastly avenue the wTotched Prince 
was borne on an elephant to witness the writhing and shrieking, iii agon3% of 
these victims to his father’s fierce revenge and his own ambition. The 
mothcr*of Khusrow poisoned herself, preferring to die rather than live and see 
the misery and affliction of her son. 

The celebrated Guru Arjan Mai, the fourth Guru of the Sikhs, and fho 
compiler of the Adi Granth, was charged with having assisted the rebel cjuru. 

Prince Khusrow with spiritual aid. He was put in close confinement, ainl his 
death is attributed to the torture to which he was subj<^cted. Tradition, 
however, asserts that he disappeared in the EAvi, as he plunged into the 
water to bathe. He is regarded by the Sikhs as their first maityrcd Guru, 
and his death changed them from a peaceful to a warlike nation. 

Intelligence having reached the emperor at Laliore that the Kazal 
Bdshis had laid siege to Kandahar, he sent a force in that direction under mMMjipcror-imaKh 
the command of Gh^zi Beg Khan. A few days afterwards, the emperor 
himself marched to Kabul, leaving Khilj Khan, Miran Sadar Jahau and 
Mir Sharif Amli in charge of Lahore. Having crossed the R4vl, ho alight- 
ed in the garden of Dilamez and staid there for four days. " On the 
fifth day,” continues the emperor, marched from the garden to the 
village called Harlpiir, three-and-a-half ko8 from the city. On Tuesday 
flags waved in JahAngirpur, which was a hunting ground of mine. Near 
this village I had a minaret erected over the remains of an antelope of mine, 
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which I had called It was the best %hter I possessed, and was the 
best deco 3 r for wild ones. A marble stone affixed to this minaret contained 
the followiiipr inscription of MitUa Muhammad Husain of Kashmir/ we 11 known 
A farourite antelope, for his excellence in the art of caligraphy : — *Ia this delightful spot, an 
antelope was caught by the Emperor Niir-ud-din Muhammad Jahdngfr, which, 
in the space of one month, became quite tame and was considered the best 
of all the royal antelopes.* The tombstone was carved in the shape of 
a deer. Out of regard for this animal, I prohibited the hunting of ante- 
lopes in this forest. On Thursday, the 14fth of Zil Hi], we encamped in the 
pargana of ChandvvAla, and on Saturday reached HAfizAb^d, Adhere we put 
up in the buildings constructed under the superintendence of Mir Kiran- 
ud-din, the Icarori at that station,’* On 21st Zil Hij, the emperor reached 
^ ^ OujrAt. When the Emperor Akber was on his march to KAshmir, he built a 

fort on the other side of the river, and had it inhabited by Gtgars, who had 
*' foundation of Guiriit hitherto Uvcd on plunder. Tht‘ place was, in conRC(|uence, named GujrAt 
and formed into a separate pargana. On the first of Moharram the emperor 
Tho ilo^ marched to llohtAs. “ The fort of Rob t As,** writes the emperor, “ was built 

SShtlH" *^*‘**‘** ^*^*^^ '^ Sher Khan, tho Pathan king. The fort is constructed in ravines, moat 
difficult of access. It was built with tho object of overawing and keeping 
in check the turbulent race of the Ghakkars, who inhabited the adjoining 
country. Sher Khan died leaving the work incomplete. It was completed 
by his son and successor Salem Klian. On one of the gates the cost of the 
building is engraved on stone, and it amounts to 16,10,00,000 dAins, which is 
ajmi of riafiflon Abdai oqual to 34, 2o, 000 rupees of HindostAn coin The camp moved to Hassau 
AbdAI on the 12th. About n kos to the (*ast of this ])lacc is a cataract 
which flows Avith much rapidity. On all the road to Kabul tlnne is no 
cascade like this, tliongh on the road to KAshndr there aie two or tlirce 
of the same kind. In tho middle of the basin, AAhcnee the wate'v flows, 
RAjA MAii SiT!gh has built a small edifice. It abounds in fish from a (fuarter 
to half a yard long. I staid three days in this attractive s]>ot, and paitook 
nj8 fteiiing ut the of wine Avith iny eornpanion.s. I also had the j>leasnre of fishing there. 

Hitheito I had never tlnoAvn the hkmiwar jdl (net> so common iu India. 
It cannot be thrown without some difficulty; but I tried it Avith my own 
hands, and sueeeoded in catching ten or twehe fish. Having strung pearls 
in their no'^os, 1 let them go again in the cold water. I asked the inhabi- 
tants and people ae(|uainted Avitli liistory who BAbA Has.san AAia.s, but tio one 
could give any definite iiiforniatioii. The most noted spot in this locality is 
a spring which issues fiom the foot of a small hill. The Avater i.s exceeding- 
ly pure, delicious and fragrant, and the following verse of Khusrow well 
applies to it : — 

Oj.- 

TI»c water is so transparent that .i blin<l man in tho middle of the night could count the 
particles of baud at the bottom.*' 

KhAvAja Shains-ud-din Muhammad Khan, Avho was for a long time the 
minister of my father, had a .summer house * erected there, and a cistern 
excaA^ated, into which the water of the spring flows, irrigating the fields and 

•Sir Honrv Elliot thinks it piobable that this is the place now occupied by the Sikh 
OraiithiR, who have set up tlietc the pnt^ja^ or liaiid, of Babd Eauak, and have established the 
ciHtein as a sacred simt wlieie they tted tat tish. ** Considering at how late a period this plaoe 
came under the doininion of the Sikhs, it is curious,” remarks Sir Houry, “ that popular feel- 
ing should eoiicur in the now beliet that tUl>.i N«lnak visited tho spot and i)ei formed the 
miracle asetibed to him, which is iecoid«,d by our modern travellers who have visited the 

Bp »t. 
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fifardens. CIoso to it he built a dome to be used as his tomb, but it so 
hnppcued that he was dot buried there, and the spot was used as the burial 
place of Hakim Abul Fath Gil^ni and his brother Hakim Himam, by order 
of my father.” 

The king then reached Amardi, described as a most extraordinarily 
green plain. At this place there were seven or eight thousand horses of the 
Khatars and Dilazaks, who wore highway robbers and practised every kind 
of oppression. The emperor gave orders to Zafar Khan, son of Zen Khan 
Koka, to march the whole of the Dilazaka to Lfthore before the return of 
the royal camp from Kd»buh and to seize the chiefs of the Khatars and keep 
them in prison.* At Peahiwar the emperor put up in the garden of Sirdar 
Khan and received the respects of the Eusafzai chiefs. Tlie governorship of 
Peahdwar was bestowed ou Sher Khan, an Afghan. On his way to the 
Khaibar fasft, his majesty encamped at Ali Masjid and reached Kdbul. 
The siege ot Kandahar was raised. The whole of the year J606 the 
emperor passed y>leasantly in Kabul and K^tsiirnfr, rotuming to Agra in the 
beginning of 1G07. 


THE histohy of NUR JAIIAN 


JahAngir is the only Mahoinedan sovereign whose reign was influenced 
by a passion which, in otluu* countries, has so often decided the fate of 
empires, operating monj forcibly than even ambition or avarice. The object 
of his love was Nur Mahal, a Persian lady, famed for her unrivalled beauty 
atid brilliant accomplishments. The life of this lady is full of romantic 
intere.st. Slie obtnined a com])lolo ascendancy o\er the emperors rnind, 
and for sixteen }ears the history of Niir Jahtin is the history of Jalulngir 
and of his enipir(‘. Hit original name, from the parents* .sid(*, was Mihr-ul- 
Lisa. She wa.s the danght<‘r of Mirza Oliitis Bt*g, son of Khwiija Muhammad 
Sharif, an Uzbek Tailar noble of Tehirfii. The Khwaja was governor of 
Klioriwtii, during tlie reign of Muhammad Khan Tuklu, and, on tlio latter's 
death, was a})pointed wazir of Yazd by King Thamasp of Persia. When 
Hiinutyiii* sought refuge in Tehidn, after his disastrous flight from India, 
King Thamasp specially appointed Muhammad Sharif to look after the com- 
fort of his royal guest. The Khwdja had two sons, Aga dahir and Mirza 
Ghifis.Beg. Ghuls Beg was married to the daughtei of Mirza Ala-ud-dfn, 
and the result bf the union was two sons and two daughters, the younger of 
these being Mihr ul-nisa. 

After the death of liis father, Ghifts Beg, being reduced to poverty, 
travelled to HindostAn with his wife, his two sons, and a daughter. The 
family was in such distress that the Mirza’s wife, who was then in an ad- 
vanced stage of pregnancy, was carried ou a cow which followed a caravan, 
the rest of the party walking on foot. Ou the way to the city of Kandahar 
was born the future empress of the country to which the distressed parents 
were journeying in search of a livelihood. She was born in a desert, where 
the poverty of her parents, and their inability to maintain the mother, so as to 
admit of her nourishing the infant, compelled them to leave her at the foot 
of a tree to the chances of the road. The mother fainted with anguish as the 
spot where the infant lay receded from her view. The father, returning, 
found the infant encircled by a hideous serpent, which he forthwith killed. 
The distressed condition of the mother and child excited the compassion of 
Malik Masud, the chief merchant of a caravan which happened to be 


* These orders appear to have been fnithfully executed, for there are now no Dilazaks here. 
Of the Khatars there are still several viUages, and the fertile plain of Khatar is still called 
after their name.— Sir Henry Elliot’s HUtory of India, 
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travelling by the same voute. He was strack with the ohild*B beaut^i 
taking her up, resolved to educate her as his own daug^hter. He l^ireatm the 
family with the utmost kindness during the rest of the journey, and employed 
the child’s mother ^ her nurse. He found the father a polmed and refined 
man, and, on reaching the capital, took him into his employ. 

Through the medium of this merchant, who was known to Akber, Mirza 
Qhids Beg obtained an audience of the emperor at Fathpur, He narrated 
to Akber how his father had served the emperor’s while a guest of the 
Shah in Persia, and thus obtained a share of royal patronage. His majesty . 
was so much pleased with the Mirza’s graceful manners and business-like 
habits, that he raised him to the dignity of dewdn, or treasurer of the royal 
household, and conferred upon him the exalted title of Itimddud Daula. 
The Mirza soon became known for his gonial habits and generous disposition. 
He had studied the old poets and was a good poet himself, and wrote the 
shihiata in a bold and elegant style. His leisure hours were devoted to the 
study of poetry and style. According to Mirza Muhammad Hadi, the historian 
of Jahangir, th^5 Mirza was so charitably disposed that no one ever left his 
doors dissatisfied, but, in the taking of bribes, he was most unblushing and 
fearless. 

The girl who had been the unconscious cause of the introduction of her 
father to so kind a benefactor, received all the educational advantages 
which life in the capital of India could afford. As she grew up into a 
woman, her exquisite beauty, surpassing goodness, and unequalled elegance 
became the subject of attraction and universal admiration. The wife of the 
Lord High Treasurer, the mother of the young Mihr-ul-nisa, was in favor 
witli Mariam Zamaui, the wife of Akber, a Hindu princess, the daughter of 
the Rfijil of Jaipur and mother of the heir-apparent, Prince Salem, and 
she used to visit the royal lady, accompanied by her daughter, and 9. proces- 
sion of woiiien in palanquins with closed curtains. The young Mihr-ul-iiisa, 
happy in mind, and endowed with all the charms of beauty and unstudied 
grace of movement, used to amuse the kind-hearted queen with the dances 
of her native land arid the songs of the mountains of Balkh. She had a tall, 
slight, statuescjuc figure, regular features and a small oval face. Her head 
was small and was set on gently sloping shoulders. Her eyes were dark 
and almond-shaped. She had a thousand charms, a thousand attractions. 
While she was dancing, one day. Prince Salem entered the royal apartment. 
The eyes of the two met. Salem was fascinated by the graces of her person, 
no less than by her sprightly wit. The attachment was mutual. But the 
young lady’s hand was already plighted to one of the emperors nobles, Ali 
Kuli Beg. This youth, a nobleman of Irdk, was previously in the employ of 
Ismail II, king of Persia, as superintendent of the royal kitchen. While 
Abdul Rahim, suruamed Khdn-i-Khitndn, was carrying on war against the 
Thatta tribe in the neighbourhood of Multdn, Ali Kuli Beg entered the 
Imperial service, and, having distinguished himself by deeds of valour in the 
field, became a favourite with the minister, .who introduced him to the 
emperor during his majesty’s stay at Lahore. 

Salem had met Mihr-ul-nisa several times at her mother’s house, and 
found opportunities of courtship. His behaviour so much exasperated the 
mother of Mihr-ul-nisa that she spoke of it to the Queen Mariam Zam&ni, 
and, through her the matter reached the ears of Akber. Salem, entranced 
by the beauty of the Turkomdu lady, vowed to marry her, and petitioned 
his father to annul her engagement with the Persian uoble. Akber was too 
honorable a man to commit such an injustice. He remonstrated with h^ 
son, and, refusing to annul the engagement, managed to keep his treasursli|B 
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daughter oat of the prince’s sight. He also recommended her mother to 

marry hea to her betrothed on the first opportunity. Mihr-ul-nisa, with 

all her great ambition and strong attachment for the heir-apparent, had 

no voice in her own destiny. In vain did she warn her parents and her 

brother that, by refusing the marriage, they would incur the wrath of 

Salem, who was cruel in his revenge. In vain did she plead that his whole 

happiness depended on this marriage, as did hers. In vain did she point 

out that she hadmo fear of Jodh Bai, Prince Salem’s principal wife, and that 

she would inould Salem like wax in her fingers. She was at last married Tho marriage or 

to Ali Kuli Beg. According to custom, the newly-wedded pair saw each 

other for the first time through a looking-glass. The Turkoman, looking 

into the glass, beheld a face singularly beautiful, but angry and pale, and at 

once became /Iccply enamoured of her. But his own face did not in the least 

interest his affianced bride. How frightful to the sight is thy tall sheep’s- 

skin Persian cap ! ” were the first words uttered by Mihr-ul-nisa. The 

mother rebuked her for h(‘r peevish speech ; but the bridegroom gently 

answered : “ A blow from the hand of my beloved is as sweet as a grape.” 

The marriage ceremony being over, the young but dangerous beauty was 
removed to a distance from her royal lover, the bridegroom taking her away 
to his manor in Bardwan. 

Time passed and the good old Akber died. Jahilngir came to the 
throne. Twelve years had elapsed since he had first set eyes on Mihr-ul-nisa. 

She was now thirty, and no longer in the prime of her youth. But she jiihdnprir, on coming 
preserved her grace of manner, and her beauty was as captivating as ever. 

Her memory had taken deep root in tho mind of her royal lover, who was of 
greatly affected by her marriage with another. No sooner had Jahiingir 
assumed sovereign authority, than his passion for her revived. Ho became 
the implacable enemy of Ali Kuli Beg, and resolved upon gratifying his 
criminal propensity at the cost of an execrable crime. It was to remove 
his rival from the scone. Ali Kuli Beg was a wealthy and highly-esteemed 
Amir. lie was brave and fearless. He had married Mihr-ul-nisa with all 


the knowledge of Salem’s intimacy with her, and cared little for the enmity 
of the heir to the throne. The emperor durst not openly put his powerful 
antagonist to death. He therefore found it necessary to have recourse to the 
meanest stratagem. He first determined upon persecuting him. These 
persecutions ere so severe that, had they not been attested by eye-witnesses nis pcrsccutiou of 
and contemporary writers, they would appear incredible. lu the first instance, lie 
was compelled to engage unarmed in an encounter with a tiger under circum- 
stances which seemed to leave little doubt of bis fate. But, in the conflict, 
which took place in the presence of the king, the hero extricated himself, and 
came off victorious after a display of dexterity and valour seldom equalled. 


The emperor, apparently pleased with the almost supernatural strength 
displayed by him, conferred upon him the flattering title of loiter Afgan^ thuiueo? 
or destroyer of lions. His wounds had not yet quite healed when, at the ^ * 
emperor’s instance, a furious* elephant was let loose on him as the wouT»ded 
man alighted from his palanquin. With a single stroke of his sword did 
Sher Afgan sever the trunk of the huge animal, and thus save his life. 

On another occasion forty assassins, employed by Jahdngfr, suddenly attacked 
Sher Afgan in his bed-room. Ho beat off half the number, and the rest 
fled. Finding all these expedients of no avail, the emperor appointed his Tiiomir 
foster brother, Kutb-ud-din, a corpulent but resolute man, viceroy of Bengal, 
on condition of his endeavouring to induce Sher Afgan to divorce his wife, '*^***‘®* 
jlpfid, in case of his refusal, putting his hated rival to death. The viceroy 
^^resented the matter to the husband who, however, not only rejected the 
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dishonourable projposal with disdain^ but resigned his command, and left off 
wearing arms, as a token of freedom from the king’s bondage. The viceroy 
subsequently took occasion to visit the estates of Sher Afgan and invited hia 
attendance. Sher, suspecting something wrong, waited on him with a dagger 
concealed in his dross On the viceroy's renewing the subject, high words 
passed between him and Sher, who plunged his dagger into the bulky person 
of the governor, so that his bowels gushed out. The wounded Kutb-ud-dfn 
called aloud to the guards to prevent the assassin’s escape, on which 
Pfr Muhammad Khan, Kiishmiri, a brave officer, charged Sher Afgan and 
dealt him a blow with his sword on the head, but Sher retained it so dex- 
terously that his assailant was killed on the spot. The guards now rushed 
forward against the solitary rebel, and four more men fell beneath his aveng- 
ing dagger. Seeing that he must succumb to supeiior numbers, he pro- 
posed to his assailants to come forward one by one to single combat, but the 
invitation was not responded to. The courage of the hero did not fail him 
even in this extreme hour Turning his face to Mecca, he threw some dust 
over his head by way of ablution and stood firmly to meet his fate. His 
body was perforated by bullets and he at last fell a victim to the basest 
treachery His assailants had not the coinage to approach him until they 
saw that he was in his last agonies.* The murder of his foster brother gave 
JahAngir a pretext for taking proceedings against Sher Afgan’s family. 
The whole of his property was confiscated. The lovely widow was sent 
under custody to Agra, as an accomplice, but was not prosecuted On her 
arrival at the couit, JaliAngir offered her marriage, but she was so deeply 
affected by the death of her brave husband, that she turned a deaf ear to 
the kings addiess(‘s, notwithstanding her early attachment to him. The 
repugnance shown by her disgusted JahArigir, whose mind was, moi cover, so 
tortuied with remorse at the base and impolitic deed committed by him 
that he took no notice of his dearly bought pn/e for four 3 ears, and Mihr- 
ul-nisa remained neglected in the seraglio as an attendant on the king’s 
mother. She received an allowance of two shillings a day to support her- 
self and her female attendants, and the smallest and most uncomfortable 
apartment in the harem was allotted to her. There she supplcinonted the 
small allowance she received by needle-work and painting, and managed to 
adorn her rooms so beautifully that evei^^thing that aitistie instincts, inven- 
tive genius and excpusite tiuste could pioduce was to be found in her little 
habitation, which was ciowded by the ladies of the harem, who came to con- 
sult h(‘r about fashions and styles, and make purchases of her painted silk 
and admirable needle-wcrk. 

Oil a New Year’s Day (the Mahomedan Now Koz) festival, as JahAngir 
entered the royal seraglio, he happened to cast his eyes on Mihr-ul-nisa, his 
old love, who now lived in solitude and seclusion. She was dressed in plain 
white muslin, which enhanced her loveliness and fascinating beauty. This 
one view acted like magic on JahAngir, and the flame of love was rekindled 
in his heart. He instantly thiew round her neck the necklace he wore, con- 
taining forty pearls, each valued at £4,000, and she was removed to the 
king’s quarters and installed as his Sultana. In 16 11 their marriage took 
place with unusual pomp. Her ascendancy over JahAngir was unbounded, 
and her iuffuence at the court paramount. She was consulted by the em- 
peror on all affairs of impoitaucc, and hia Majesty resigned to her the direc- 
tion of his imperial household. Mihr-ul-nisa managed it with magnificent 
pomp and with due regard to economy and order. The emperor’s cliief con- 

* A handsome domed mausoleum in the neighbourhood ut Baidwau still stands and markA 
the grave ox the hero. ^ 
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eolation^ was derived from her comi)any, and his sole happiness seemed to 

consist in ^exalting his new wife, and in surrounding her with honors. From 

Mihr-ul-nisa (sun of women) she was surnamed Niir Mahal (the light of 

the harem), and shortly after came to be stylod Niir Jahdn Begum (the si,ereorfveB the title 

light of the world). Her father, who had already been created Itiiniid-ud- *** 

Daula by Akber, was now elevated to the dignity of grand wazir, while her 

elder brother, Abul Kassan, was appointed Master of Ceremonies with the 

title of Itimdd I^han. Dil-iiAm, nurse of Nur Jahdii, was appointed head 

of the royal seraglio, which consisted of six thousand women, including 

female slaves and* women soldiers and guards, among whom were Chinese, 

Abyssinians, Hindus, Circassians, and Mahomodans. The Sadr-ul-Sadiir 
was forbidden to issue any stipend to any member of the harem without 
Niir Jahd.u’s seal. 

Niir Jail An exercised a great influence over JahAngir, directed, it is be- 
lieved, by the sage counsels of her father. She eflfocti^d a most beneficial 
change in his cruel di^^position and put a check on his savage outbursts ot 
temper. She prevented his indulgence in wine in the day tiinc, and moder- 
ated his evening potations The emperor in his autobiography alludes most 
touchingly to the good influence of Niir JahAii and hej family, and ascribes 
much of his pros^ierit}^ to their prudent counsels. “ At the pi^riod,” declares The emperor’s doe- 

the emperor, “ in which this is written (about the fourteenth year of the o,7(*JXLr 
emperor’s reign) I may say that the entire possession of my treasure, whether 
of gold or jewels, is under h(T. Of my unreserved coiifldence, indeed, the 
Princess is in complete possession, and I can truly say that the whoU^ fortunes 
of my empire are in the hands of this highly endowed family.” The ele- 
vation of the old man, Niir JahAn’s father, to the coveted office of wazir 
created no envy. Ho possessed all the qualities that adoru that exalted 
rank, and he proved one of the ablest ministers that overruled at an Eastern 
court. 

In a few years matters reached such a pitch that, according to Muhammad 
Hadi, the compiler of JahAngiVs memoirs, his majesty was king only in 
uaino. Niir JahAu differed from the emperor as to her stately functions, only 
in the fiet that her name was not read in the khutba. The emperor con- suu as-mmes the 
ferred upon her rights of sovereignty and government. In all matters that 
attracted her attention, her will alone was law. She presented herself every 
morning at th-e balcony of her palace (jharoka), below which all the grandees 
and Omertahs were assembled to pay her homage and receive orders. Coins 
were struck in her name with the superscription : — 

JJ »Ujb sU 

“By order of the Km,; JalianRir gold his a hundred sidoiidours added to it by receiving 
the impression of tlie name of Nur Jahau the Queen Begum. * 

Her seal bore the following inscription : — 

“Ndr Jahin became, by the grwe of God, the consort and partner of King Jahdngir.*’ 

All orders were issued with the following title, bearing the name of 
Nur JahAii ^ 

“ By Order of Her Exalted Maiesty, Nur Jahdn Begum, Queen ” 

The emperor was so enamoured of her that he could not bear to part with 
her for a moment ; and it is said that, while his majesty was seated in pub- 
lic darbAr, a curtain was hung next to the throne, behind which sat Ndr 
JahAn* His majesty used to say, 1 have made over the kingdom to Niir 
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want nothing more than a pound of meat and two pints of wine/’ In 
another place Jahdogir says, “ My wife has wit enough in her little finger to 
rule the whole kin^om without my troubling my head about it’* For 
twenty years Ndr Jahdu held this despotic monarch under her sway. For 
her sake the emperor even consented to dispense with a custom strictly ob* 
served by the Mus^lmdns. Sir Thomas Roe, who was sent to India as 
ambassador by the king of England, mentions that Jahdngfr used to drive 
in the streets of Agra with Nur Jahdn, unveiled, in a bullock cart, drawn 
by small oxen called gaftnia. 

Both eastern and western writers bestow high encomiums on Ndr Jahdn. 
She was undoubtedly the most accomplished woman of her age. According 
to oriental writers, she was an asylum for the oppressed and a fountain of 
high virtues and goodness. 

The queen readily bestowed dowries on the daughters of such poor 
parents as chose to beg for them, and, it is said, that, in this way, her bounty 
enabled five hundred girls to get married. 

The court of Jahdngir owed many reforms to her good sense and judg* 
ment. Under her excellent maiiagemeiit, it not only became more magni* 
ficent and decorous, but was maintained with greater economy than before. 
Her taste and skill were manifested chiefly in reforming the ladies* dresses, 
in which she introduced many improvements more becoming than any 
before her time. She was the author of the modern bodice and inner shirt, 
and contrived many articles of female dress which are m use to this day. 
She also contrived improvements in the furniture of apartments. She planned 
public edifices and gardens, from the produce of which she is said to have 
first extracted the attar (“ otto,** properly itr) of roses. By her orders many 
cities were cmb^lished with fine mosques, pleasant gardens, sarais, reservoirs 
and fountains, most of which stand to this day, a monument of her public 
spirit and artistic genius. Her private rooms, and her balcony, with its 
white marble pillars, still stand in the castle of Agra. 

She was a good rider and well skilled in hunting. Seated on an elephant, 
she once shot four tigers with her own hand. Of her dexterity in the sports 
of the field a poet has thus humorously written : — 

cl) ^lA^ ^ « 

eiJ dlJy® 

"Although Niir Jah<in is a woman in anpearaujo, yet in the ranks of men she is a woman 
who can destroy a lion (Zan i bher* Afgau).’’ 

She was herself skilled in poetry, and one of the causes of her having 
charmed Jahdngir is said to have been the promptitude with which she 
composed extempore verses. She composed excellent Persian poems and 
wrote, like Salenia Sultan Begum and Zibiin Nisa Begum, under the 
assumed name of Makhfi. She was rcady-\>ittcd and good at repartee. 
On one occasion Nhr Jahdn happeuiug to be by when the emperor saw the 
new moon, his majesty looking at her said : — 

vsUi 

“ The new moon has appeared high up in the sky.” 

Nur Jah^Q forthwith replied: — 

d^ ^ 

** It is the key of the cellar which was lost and has been found.” 

*lf the word *saii* (slayer) here used be interpreted *wife,’ the expression 'Zan-i-Sher 
Afgan,' which also means lion slayer, nould mean vme of 8her Afgan. Tne author hM ia this 
verse shown th^t J^hin w s oH^inallv the wile of bher A,Wn. 
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Tiiud the couplet was completed. The second line alludes to the 
emperor’s fondness for wine and the permission to indulge in it, at Id after 
the fast of Bamaddn. 

Being herself a poetess, she became a patroness of learning, especially in 
those who were well skilled in the art of poetry, and always gave them 
munificent rewards. 

Numerous stories are told of the love existing between Jah&ngir and jmecdobm 
Nfir Jahdn and of the incidents which led to it One of these stories may 
be here cited. It is said that Jahilnglr, while yet a youth, was walking 
about in a fancy fair, at which the ladies of the harem were present to sell 
the articles of their handicraft. The garden, coupled with the lovely articles 
for sale, the boauty of the visitors and their holiday costumes, presented a 
picturesque and lively scene. The prince hdld tvvo pigeons in his hands, 
and, taking a’fancy to some pretty flowers, determined upon plucking some 
of them. This necessitated his making over the pigeons to a bystander. 

N&r Jahdn happening to be near, tlie prince made over the pigeons to her, 
placing one in each of her hands. After the prince Lad inadq his collection 
of flowers, he asked Ntir Jahdn, then in the prime of her youth, for the 
pigeons, but, to his surprise, he saw that she had only one. The youthful 
prince asked the girl what she had done with the other pigeon. 

** It has flown away,'' was the reply. How ^ " inquired the prince half 
excited, half amazed. “ So,” was the reply of the lovely girl, who forth Avith set 
the only pigeon in her hand at liberty. The gay and sprightly tone in which 
the youthful lady expressed herself, and the winsome frankness and fascinating 
simplicity of her manner had an enchanting effect on the mind of the prince. 

Indeed Nfir Jahdn’s success at the fair was beyond all precedent, for a single 
word from her lips had fetched for its price the heart of the future monarch 
of India. 

Nfir Jahdn bore no children to Jahdngfr. She had a daughter by her Her daughter Lodo 
first husband, Sher Afgan, called Lado Begum, whom she married to Shahir 
Ydr, the fourth sou of Jahdngir. 

The emperor’s eldest, «on was Khusrow, who was still in confinement in The emperor’s lamiiy. 
charge of Auna Bae, a Bdjput. The second son, Perwaz, was a drunkard 
like the father and his two uncles, Moidd and Ddnidl, who had both died of 
excessive drinking. He was in command of the troops in the Hekkan. To the 
third sou Khurram, afterwards Shah Jahan, was married to Arjumand Bauo 
Begum, surnamed Mumtdz Mahal, the beautiful daughter of Asat Khan, and 
niece of Niir Jahan. He was a successful general, and had already distin- 
guished himself in a war with the Rdud of Udaipdr in Mar war. It is worthy 
of note that, after the defeat of the imperial troops in tho Dekkan, under 
the best Moghal generals. Prince Khurram, by his perseverance and valour, 
succeeded in reducing to submission this powerful Hindu chief. The prince, 
pursuing the policy ’of his illustrious grandfather, not only accepted the 1013 

offerings made by tho Bind, in token of submission, but, the moment that modemtiou 

chief made his salutation, raised him by the hand, seated him by his side 
and treated him with the utmost consideration and respect. The whole of 
the territory conquered in Marwar, since the days of Akber, was restored to 
tho IUn 4 , whose son was raised to the dignity of Amir in the imperial 
court. 

About this time BAjd Mdu Singh died in the Dekkan. The Baushnais Death of b&]&h4ii 
broke into rebellion, and the outbreak was suppressed on the death of. their 
spiritual leader Ahdid, the grandson and successor of Bayazid. 

In the autumn of 1608 the emperor received at his court a British officer, Mi»nanofnAptaifl 
Captain Hawkins, who was the bearer of a letter from his sovereign, James I. 
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The letter was translated to his majesty by a Portuguese Jesuit, one of 
several who were at the Moghal court. The emperor treated^ the envoy 
politely and conversed with him freely in the Turkish language. He was, 
however, advised by his courtiers that if the English were permitted to trade 
ill his dominions, the Portuguese, who wore a stronger power, would be 
displeased, and would cease to visit the Indian ports for the purpose of trade, 
which would result in loss to the imperial revenue. The emperor, on this, 
summarily dismissed the British ofl&cer. In December, 1615, a regular 
embassy under Sir Thomas Roe came to Ajmero to negotiate a treaty of 
amity with the emperor. His majesty received the ambassador with unusual 
honour, and not only confirmed former grants, but accorded permission for the 
location of resident English agents at some of the principal towns in India. 
Sir Thomas Roe has left a vivid description of the court of Jahdnglr, and 
his journal contains much intormatioii which may even now be read with 
great iritere.st. 

The year 1616 was memorable for a severe pestilence which broke out 
ill the Pan jilb rafter two years drought. It is di\scribed as having been con- 
tagious and lasted eight years. PVoin the Pan jab the disease travelled 
to Sarhind and to the DoAb of Hindostan, as far as Delhi. In ljd.liore its 
ravages weresogieat that houses full of dead were left locked, and no person 
dared enter for fear of his life.* 

During the same year Prince Khurram received the rank or peerage of 
“twenty thousand,’* with the title of S/ia/i Jahdn, or “ King of the World,’* 
as a coinpliinent to the great talents displayed by him in the war. Tie had 
also the privilege of sitting on a chair placed by the side of the imperial 
throne. A grand expedition, organized against the Dokkan, was put in 
charge of the prince, and, the army having bo('n pul in motion, Jalulngir 
himself followed, in order that he might be at hand to sup]>orl the }>riuce in 
case of need. Malik Ainbar was defeatc'd and obligi’d to abandon Ahmeda- 
bAd, while Ibrahim Adil Shah, of Bijapur, swore allegiance to the empi'ror. 

Sir Thomas Roe, who aocoinpciunMi the emperor on his march to Mandu, 
had the opiiortunity of forming the accjuniutauce of Shah JahAii The princo 
was then not more than twenty-five. lie was grave and discreet beyond his 
years. The ambassador, with reference to liis demeanour, observes that “he 
never saw so settled a countenance, or any man maintain so constant a gjravity, 
never smiling, nor by his looks shewing any respect or distinction of persons, 
but entire prhle and contempt for all.” 

On his return from KAshnnr, in October 1622, Jalulngir held his court at 
liilhore. The same year, the unhappy Khusrow died iii custody, and this 
circumstance seemed to complete the security ot the succession of Shah 
JahAu. About this time also died GhiAs Beg, the father of Nur JahAu. From 
this time the empress, who was deprived of the benefit of her parent’s wise 
counsel, began to exercise a pernicious influence ovef the destinies of the 
empire*. She embittered the closing years of her liiisbatuFs life by in- 
trigii'es and open warfare. The emperor’s lieaPh had been greatly impaired 
by a serious illness in 1621, and the ambitious (impress dcterniiiied that his 
youngest son, Shahir YAr, who had married her daughter by her first hus- 
band, should succeed him. The report reached the ears of Shah JahAu, who 
had just received a command to recover Kandahar from its Persian con- 
querors. After a fruitless interchange of messages between the emperor 
at LAhore and his discontented son at Mandu, Shah JahAu, with a view to 
counteract the designs of his step-mother, openly raised the standard of 
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revolt a;g;ain8t emperor on this marched against him from 

Lihme. On the approach the emperor, Shah Jah4n retired to the hills 
of Mewatf^nd from thence to Taliogana. He then repaired to lUjmahal, 
engaged the governor, and, defeating him in a pitched battle, took possession of 
Bengal and Behar. He was, however, followed by the imperial commanders, 
and, having been deserted by his own troops, surrendered his last strong- 
holds and made submission to the king. 

The empress now became jealous of Mohdbat Khan, the chief com- 
mander of the army, and the ablest general in the emperor’s service, whose 
success in the field .and growing influence at court gave her cause for appre- 
hension. In obedience to the summons from the court, he set out for the 
imperial camp, then on its way to K4bul, attended by a body-guard of five 
thousaud Rdjputs, on whose fidelity he could safely rely. Jahdngfr was on 
this occasion>accompanied by au immtmse retinue of troops and servants, to 
the number of thirty thousand. Befoie his arrival in the camp, Mohd.bat 
Khan had betrothed his daughter to a young nobleman, namely Barkhnrdar, 
without waiting for the emperor’s permission, wliich it was customary for a 
person of his rank to obtain. Mobabat K*^'in sent the bridegroom to the 
emperor to make his excuses. As the >t r noblcinau entered the royal 
camp, he was forced to dismount, from elephad. He was disrobed 

and compelled to clothe hims<>^^ in dirty rags. Ho v then cruelly 
stripped and beaten with thorns, in the presence of the court, and con- 
ducted bare-headed and backwards, on a sorry jade, through the camp, amid 
the shouts of the whole army TJic whole of his dowry was seized and 
his property sequestrated. Wl Molnlbat himself approached the royal 
camp, ho was refused admission. Iiicea.sed at this treatment, Molnlbat 
broke one morning into the tentj where the emperor lay asleep. Ilis maj- 
esty awoke to find himself a prisoner and cut off from his troops across the 
bridge-of-boats on the Jh(*lum, which was guarded by the RAJ[)ut soldiers 
of his captor. Recognising MohAbat Khan, he exclaimed, “ Traitor, what 
means this?” Mohslbat knelt before his sovereign with due humility, de- 
clared that he meant no treason, and that, being afraid of his own life, he had 
thrown himself at his majesty’s feet. He then begged the emperor to 
mount an elephant, that the people might see that he was safe. The em- 
peror saw the necessity of complying with his rc(|uest, and was conveyed to 
the tcfits of his general, surrounded by a guard of Riijput soldiers. One of 
Jahiingir s personal attendants was allowed to mount with his master, and 
a servant, with a bottle and goblet, so essential to Jahilugir’s existence, was 
allowed to accompany him. 

Niir Jahtln made a desperate attempt to recover her lord. The bridge- 
of-boati^ on the Jheluiii had been burnt by the Rajputs. She was therefore 
compelled to cross the stream by a ford which was discovered lower down 
the river The ford was full of dangerous pools, and her advance was 
opposed by tjie Riijput troops. Niir Jah^n, on her elephant, was the 
first to cross, and exposed herself in the thickest of the conflict. Her 
elephant was surrounded by the valiant Rdjp^^ts, who showered their balls 
and arrows round her howdah. The empress emptied four quivers of arrows 
with her own hand. The infant daughter of Shabir Y&r in her lap received 
a wound from an arrow, which was with difficulty extracted by the empress, 
whose elephant, having received a wound on the trunk, was carried down 
by the stream. After making several plunges into deep water, it succeeded 
in reaching the shore. Niir Jahiiu’s women came lamenting and shrieking 
as they saw her howdah stained with blood and herself the mark for numer- 
ous arrows. A body of her troops penetrated into the minister’s roar, and 
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iLwti, ba^k the imperiAlistB, a&d gained a decisiTe victoiy, and Niir 
Jahdo, WAS compelled to retreat to the strongly fortiSed city K>{ Ldhore. 
Asif Kbau, the brother of Ndr Jahdn, was driven to Attock and ootnpelled 
to surrender. Nur JahlLo, seeing no hopes of recovering the person of the 
emperor by force, consented to join her husband in his captivity. Mohdbat 
took the royal captive to K^bul, where he set him at liberty, being influ** 
enced by the unwearied exertions of his devoted wife. 

The emperor, after his deliverance, returned to LAhore, by way of Bohtas, 
and rewarded A&if Khan for hia loyal services by couferting on him the 
viceroyalty of the PanjAb and the ministership of the empire. The winter 
being over, his majesty set off on his annual visit to the valley of KA'^hmir, 
and celebrated the Now Roz of 11th March 1G27, in his camp, on the banks 
of the ChiiiAb. Some time after his arrival in the happy valley, Prince 
Shahir Yxlr was taken dangerously ill and conveyed to LAhore for the sake 
of its wanner climate. About this time Mirza Khan, Kltan-i-Klidndn, son 
of Belli Am Khan, died, in the seventy-second year of his age. The emperor's 
own health began to fail rapidty, and he had a sex ere attack of asthma, an old 
complaint of his. He became so weak that he was obliged to give up horse 
exercise, and was carried about in a palainpiin. A severe attack of rheu- 
matism supervening, he despaired of life, the despondent expressions to 
xvtiieh he gave vent causing intense giief to all. His appetite was gone, 
and he rejected opium, which he had been accustomed to take for forty 
years. He felt inclined for nothing but a little wine Great fears being 
(Mileitaincd for his life, an attempt was made to convey him to LAhore. 
Gn reaching BeiAm Killa, the pleasant hill scenery revived his love for sport. 
He ordered a drive of deer, and himself sat«on the bank of a stream, with 
a loaded rifle ready to shoot the game as it passed before him. A door 
being driven to the place where the emperor xvas seated, his majesty fired 
at and wounded the animal, which fell. A beater xvho followed it, missed 
his footing and fell down a precipice, a mangled mass, near the emperors 
feet. Ills majesly’s nerves were shattered by the shock. He repaired to 
the camp, unci, sending for the mother of the d(’ceased, spoke to her a few 
xvoids of consolation and made her a gift of monev. But he became restless, 
and his condition showed no improvement, lie continued his march to 
Rajouii, and, journeying from thence, at the close of the day, he calleo’ for a 
gl.iss ot wine, but was unable to drink it. He was cairied towaids Bhimbar, 
but expired early iu the morning of 2Sth October, 1G2S, in the tifty-uinth 
year of his age and the 22nd of his leigii. The funeial ceremonies were 
])erfonned at Bhimbar, and the corpse was sent, under an escort, to LAhore, 
where it was interred in the garden of Niir JabAn, who built a splendid 
tomb over the remains of her lamented husband. 

JahAngir is described by English travellers as a monarch with an easy, 
courlcous, and sociable manner. He was contemporaiy xvith James I. of 
England, and, by a strange coincidence, not only were their icigus of the 
saino duration, but they resembled each other in their character, being both 
given to favourites and diiuk. He issued an edict against tobacco in 1617, 
in unconscious imitation of his Western brother, the use of that plant for 
smoking being then a novelty in both England and India. Like the great 
Akber, he repeatedly pardoned the misconduct of his officers, as is shown iu 
the instances of MAu Singh and Kban-i-KhAnAn, and he freely pardoned his 
rebel son, Khusrow. 

In jierson JahAngir was tall and handsome, with a broad chest and long 
arms. His eyes were strangely keen and piercing, and bis complexion 
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roWy nu^bro^ A peculiiM^ Hvbm about fakn wu tb«t 1* wore 
mMil pola earriogs, in tok^ pf bondage to the great saint Sbeikb ^lem, 

(MisAtt, to *who8e prayers, bis parents believed, they owed bis birtb, and 
after whom they bm also naiued^jbim Salem. 

W^itb tl;e death of her husSand and the capture of Shahir Ydr, her Ndrjah&navidow. 
eon-iu-law, whom ehe tried to raise to the throne, the influence of Ndr 
Jah^Q expired. After the latter event she retired into privacy, and lived sheAzeaherrMi- 
at Lahore* for twenty years, with her daughter. Prince Shahir Y4r*s widow, dcnoo at Lahore 
A pension of twfinty-five lakhs of rupees per annum was allowed her 
out of the public treasury. She wore the plain White dress of a Moghal 
widow, secluded alike from amusement and business, and gave herself up / 
to study and retirement, ^cherishmg; the memory of her husband. She died j 
at L^hoie at the age of seventy-two, on 29th Shawal, 1055 (1646 A.l>), and Her death, ie46 
was bulled in«an elegant, sepulchre- like baradari (summer-house), which 
she had herself built near her husband's mausoleum. 

Jahangir struck various coins in Hiudostdu, K4bul and Kandahar. The 
following couplet is seen on several rupees coined at Lihoro in the 14th * 
year ofc his reign : — 

li* ^ j^\ «U |*U3 

l«l^ «3i-> 

** Throuj^h the splendour of the name of King Jahdngir, the son of King Akber, may the 
coin of Lihoie bo c\ei brilliant ’ 1018, 14th year.” 

According to Tazak-i-Jahdtiqiriy when the emperor ascended the throne, 
the ainir-ul-omerah, in commemoration of the event, presented him with 
the following couplet. Rupees were coined in Ldhore, Kashmir and Kan- 
dahar with the following inscription 

iU j \}JJ 

la 

“ The KiOh Nur \id din Jahangir, the son of King Akber, bas rendor^'d the appeal ance of 
gold tiH brilliant as that of the sim and the moon, btiuok at Lahoic iii the ycai 15. 

Several rupees bear the following inscription : — 
dJJl yi &JLI;)) dJfil 

“ There is no god but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God Nur ud dfn Muham- 
ma<l Badi Shah ** 

The Tibzak informs us that Asif Khan was ordered to have the follow- 
ing couplet inscribed on gold com : — 

ssliS j»3 y. ;y 

**In the character of splendour the divine decree has inscribed on ooin the name of King 
Ndr ud dill Jahangir.” 

The following coin was struck at Kdbul : — 

,UL3 ^ Jj sSm 

jlXujU jJ\ 

**The Asylum of the World. King Nur-ud-dln Jahdngir, the son of Akbot Shah, has stiuck 
this gold coin at Kdbul.” 
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Kandalnar cohi the inficrifvtloti :— 

^ sJim « 

The coin of Kandahar became beautiful through King JahAngfr, son of Akber Shah." 

Mr. Rodgers, in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society^ mentions 
several coins of the Lahore mint. 

The following coin was struck in 1019, the 5th year of the rei|^ : — 

0 dL^— • jy{ 6J^ ^ 

** In the month of Bhaman, the gold of LAhore became like the luminous moon in the 
reign of Nui ud-din Jaiiingir, the son of Akber Shah. 1019 A.H., 5th year.” 

Another coin, struck during the same year, has the foltevving inscrip- 
tion : — 

“In the month of Isfandar Muz, the monaich of the peovle, Shah Jalidnirlr, the son of 
Akliei Shall, stamped this coin on gold at Ldhotc.^ 1019, A.ii., 5th yoai.” 

The lollowitig coins of Lilhore, mentioned by Mr. Rodgers in his excel- 
lent article in the journal above referred to, are too interesting to be omitted : — 

)j ji ^ cri’ — vi 

«i- ..^^1 

“In tlie month of Tir, the king, the defender of the fiiith, Shah Jahdngir, the son of 
Akbei Shah, stamped this coin on gold at LAhote. * 

Jj f. 1j •!) 

“In the month of Urdi Bahisht the monaich oi the ago, Shah Jahdngii, the sou of Akber » 
Shah, stiuiipcd this coin on gold at LAhoro.” 

A remarkably tine rupee has the following inscription : — 

Ir — cy cU 

*'May the coin of LAhorc he current in the world in the name of Ji^Angir Sh&h as long 
as the heavens i evolve » 1027 a ii , I3th year.” 

A rupee in the possession of Mr. J. D. Trcmlett, mentioned by Mr. 
Rodgcis, has the following couplet : — 

jyf 8^ ^ jj ^0 yjjAi — 

“In the month of Farwardin the gold of LAhore became an object of jealousy to the 
bright moon thiough the losplcn lince of the stamp of JahAngir Shah, the son of Akber Shah, 
1020 A ji , btli v**«-i ” 

The multiplicity of coins of various denominations struck in the royal 
mint of Ijilhore is sufficient proof of the popularity of that town during 
the reign of Jahflngir, and his fondness for the capital of the Panjd>b. 

Mr Rodgers mentions only one coin of the Delhi mint. It had the 
following couplet for its inscription : — 

1*1 8l.S» iz:/yAS j 

• ♦ro aJT y\ oj 

“Through the ahuudanco of the favour of God, King JahAngir struck the coin of victory 
and triumph at Delhi. 1085 a.u., 2l8t year.” 
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The two following inscriptions on coins are very striking : — 

at- 

jlyAi Jj-f )j ji Laj 

** The fates have drawn a representation of His Majesty King Jahdngir on a gold coin 

sUf 

^ ji \ji ^ »>j! b j^jj 

Mr. Rodgers rhymes it thus — 

** The letters in Jahangii's name. 

And those of (j^od the (Greatest, 

Fioin the hrst day have one \aUic had, 
t And sliall liavc to tlic latest. ’ 


OnAPTER XV. 


SHAHAB-UD-DIN SHAH JAHAN. 

I N his will, Jahitngfr had declared Prince Shahir Ydr successor to the throne. 

Asif Khan and the soldiery at once declared for Shah Jahdn, who 
was then in the Dckkan Asuf Khan, in concert with Iradat Khan, Khmx-i- 
Asiiriy resorted to the stratagem of proclaiming Ddwar Bakhsh (also called 
Mirza Bolaki), sou of Khusrow, of unlucky memory, in order, on the one hand, 
to prevent disturbances, and, on the other, to defeat Ntir JahAu*s arrangements 
and secure Shah Jahdn’s succession Accordingly, Ddwar Baksh having been 
seated on horseback, the royal canopy was raised on his head and the Ickutba 
read in his name near Bhimbar. The royal retinue, with the puppet sover- 
eign, then moved to Lahore. 

Meanwhile, Prince Shahir Yar had crossed the Jhelum, with a body of horse, 
to secure Ltihorc. On reaching Liihoro, he was urged by his intriguing wife 
to assaine the j*oyal title. He seized the royal treasury and everything be- 
longing to the State which was m Ldhore, and was joined there by Sultans 
Hoshang and Tymiir, sons of Denial. 

On the other side, Asif Kln£n, with the mock king, Ddwar Bakhsh, ad\anc- 
cd. The opposing forces met about thiee ko8 fiom Lahore, but the raw 
troops of Shahir Y^r broke and fled, almost without striking a blow. He had 
taken no part in the engagement himself, but had retired, with a body of 
2,000 cavalry, to the vicinity of Ld^hore, to await the course of events. Hear- 
ing of the rout, he shut himself up in the fortress of Lahore, which was 
invested the following day by the armies of Asif Khan and Azim Khan. 
Azira Khan effected his entry into the fort at night, and the next morning 
‘all the other Omerahs followed him. Shahir Yar, deserted by his fiiends, hid 
himself in a cellar of the female apartments. There he was discovered by a 
eunuch, dragged out and led bound into the presence of DA war Bakhsh. He 
was kept in confinement for two or three days and afterwards blinded. In the 
meantime Shah JahAn reached Agra, and ascended the throne on Febiuary 
4th, 1628, under the title of Abiil Mozaffar ShAhab-ud-dfn Muhammad. At the 
same time he was proclaimed emperor at LAhore and the khutha was read in 
his name in all the mosques. DAwar Bakhsh, whom the supporters of Shah 
Jahan had sot up as a matter of policy, was now placed in confinement, and, 
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along with Shahir Y&r, he irsfl shortlj after strangled at Ldhore^ hy order of the 
new king. Shahir Yilr possessed singular beauty of pereon, but waii not ^fted 
with correapondiDg montal powet Hence tb& nickname Naahudani^ *Fem,i^ 
rauty given to him by the oriental historians, Hoshang and Tymdr, sons of 
the drunken D^ni^l, two sons of Mur^ and two sons ofParwez were publicly 
executed, their bodies being buried in a garden at Lahore, and their heads 
sent as trophies to the new king at Agra. 

Having been born at Lahore on the 30th Kabi-ul-awal, 100 A.H. (1592 
A.D.)* by the daughter of Udo Singh, son of R&ja Maldeo, il^na of Marwar^ 
commonly known as Jagut Oosain, Shdh Jahah was 37 years of age when he 
was proclaimed emperor of HindostdrU. On ascending tlie throne, ho raised 
Moh^bat Khan to the post of commander^n-chief, and appointed Asif Khan 
his wazir, with a salary of a million sterling a year. His daughter, Mumtaz 
Mahal, niece of N6r Jahan, was the sole and dearly loved wife of Shah Jahan. 
She had a dazzling white complexion, and she fascinated Shah Jahan by 
her beauty, as, her aunt, before her, had fascinated Jahd,ngir. 

Among Shah Jahdn’s first acts was the restoration of the lunar month of 
Islam in ordinary correspondence. His Mosalmdii proclivities induced him 
to capture tho Portuguese settlement of Hughli and make 500 or 600 Chris- 
tians prisoners. Tho Cathedral Church, built in 1599, was doinolishod, as were 
the fortifications and other places of worship. The prisoners wcic carried to 
Agra, where some were circumcised, and made converts to Mohamedanism, 
while others suffered death. Some of the Portuguese w'omcn Were placed by 
the emperor in his own harem, while others were distributed among the 
harems of the nobility. 

To his military talents Shah tfahan added a strong love for splendid pa- 
geantry and architectural giandeur. His expensive entertainments and costly 
upholstery were marked by a profusion and display of wealth which were un- 
paralleled even in those days of eastern luxury, and have surrounded the name 
of tho great Moghal with a halo of romance. The first anniversary of his 
accession cost him £1,60.0,000 sterling, and a suite of tents was prepared for tho 
occasion in Kashmir which, according to tho historian Khafi Khan, it took 
two months to pitch. He adorned the principal towns of tho empire with 
handsome edifices and superb palaces, and his example was followed by tho 
nobles and chiefs of the country. The old city of Delhi, which extended for 
moie than thirty miles along the banks of the Jamna, having become desolate 
through repeated depredations, Shah Jahan founded anew Delhi in 1631, and 
called it, after his own name, Shahjahanabadf or the city of Shah Jahan. 

Tho new city, which was bounded by tho river and a wall, or rampart, of 
red granite seven miles in circumference, was adorned with the noblest 
streets, palaces, gardens, mosques and aqueducts. The waters of tho Jamna, 
near Delhi, being strongly impregnated with nitre, and tho water in tho 
interior of new Delhi being unwholesome, a canal was constructed which 
drew its supply from that of Feroze Shah, at a distance of seventy miles, and 
supplied tho principal streets of the town with clear and wholesome water.. 
Another canal, 135 miles in length, ran opposite the palace, on the left bank 


• To/ak-i JaliAngirl. 

t Oil fouuihng new Delhi Shah Jahdn stiuck the following coin 
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*' May the coin of Shalijah luabad be ever current in the woild, by the name of the second 
Sahib i Quiran. 
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of the river. Both canals were censtructed by All Mardan Khan, formerly 
Governoff o*f Kandahar, under the king of Persia, who, dreading the tyranny 
of his master, sought an asylutn in the court of Shah Jabdn, Subsequent* 
ly, in 1820 , the British Government cleared out the canal and re-opened 
it in the city, on which occasion the inhabitants went out to meet the 
stream, and cast sweetmeats and flowers into it, as a manifestation of their 

At the new city the king built a fortified palace of red granite, a mile 
and a half in cirenit, described by Bishop Heber as one of the noblest 
pieces of architecture he ever saw, and far surpassing the Kremlin at Moscow. 
It is surrounded by a wall of rod sandstone, forty foot high and flanked with 
turrets and cupolas. The interior was decorated with spacious courts, pavi- 
lions of white* marble, surmounted by golden domes and cupolas, with pillars 
and arches exquisitely carvod and ornamented with arabesques, gilt and | 
stucco work, and ceilings most elegantly adorned with a rich foliage ofj 
gold and silver filigree work; a simple and chaste mosque^ with marble 
arcades, a marvel of Mahomedan art ; bath houses and beautiful gardens, 
planted with fragrant flowers and cooled with fountaii's and cascades. The 
mosaic paintings are now mostly destroyed. The silver filigree ceiling, the 
estimated value of which was £170,000, formed part of the spoil of the 
Mahrattas in 1750, by whom it was melted down. 

In the centre of the hall of special audience, or 'House of Lords,* stood 
the famous peacock thioue, so called from its having the figures of two ])oa- 
cocks standing behind it, with tails expanded, and the whole so inlaid with 
precious stones of appropriate colours as to represent life. I'lie throne was 
six feet long and four feet broad, composed of solid gold, inlaid with rubies, 
emeralds and dianioiids. It was sui mounted by a gold canopy, supported 
by twelve pillars, all richly emblazoned with costly gems. Around the 
canopy hung a fiinge of pearls. Between the two peacocks stood the figure 
of a parrot carved out ol emeralds. On each side of the throne stood an 
umbrella, the symbol of royalty, formed of crimson velvet richly embroider- 
ed with gold thread and pearls, with handles eight feet long of solid gold 
studded with diamonds. This unparalleled achievement of the jcw'cller’s art 
was executed by Austen de Bordeau, who, after defrauding several princes 
of Eurdpe by moans of false gems, which he fabricated with great skill, 
repaired to the Imperial Court of 8liah Jaluin, where he made his fortune 
and was in high favour with the emperor. Tavernier, a Frenchman, and 
himself a professional jeweller, who inspected it, estimated the value at six 
millions of pounds sterling. This glittering ornament of the court of tho 
Great Moghal was subsequently carried away by the Persian conqueror, Nd.dir 
Shah. 

In 1658, the last year of Shah JahAn*s reign, he built the great Jama ^ 
Masjid, the chief mosque of Dehli, and one of the most beautiful mosques in 
the East. It rises majestically from a rocky eminence, overlooking tho city, 
with a square platform of 450 feet, approached by magnificent flights of 
steps. It is surrounded by open arcades, and has three domes of pure 
marble placed upon drums, out of which they emerge in a curve, and 
two lofty towers each 130 feet high. Its construction is said to have 
employed a daily average of 5,000 workmen for a pciiod of six years. 
Tho cost of tho building was £100,000 of English money. 

But the best known of all the architectural works of Shah Jahan is the 
celebrated mausoleum of the empress at Agra, raised in honour of Mumtaz 
Mahal, his favourite queen. She died in childbirth of her eighth child, in 
1629, at Burhanpdr, whither she had accompanied her royal husband, on his 
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campaign in the Dekkan against Khan JahdnLodl; and the emperor^ like 
Edward I, his brother of England, carried the remains of his consort to the 
metropolis and laid them in a spot in the garden, still pointed out close to the 
grand mosque, where they remained during the long period of eighteen yeam 
that the sepulchre was being erected for their reception. The mausoleum stands 
on an elevated terrace, and is built of white marble inlaid with precious stones. 
Its vast and soft swelling dome is surrounded with many turre,ts of white marble, 
the whole fabric being supported by four great arches, the mould of which 
is enriched with beautiful engravings of Arabic characters in black marble. 
Tavernier, who witnessed the commencement and the completion of this 
great work, remarks that it employed twenty thousand men daily for twenty- 
two years, a fact from which some idea of its excessive costliness may be 
formed. The building is said to have cost £750.000. The em*peror, accord- 
ing to the same authority, began to make his own sepulchre on the other 
side of the river, and intended to connect the two tombs by a maguificont 
biidgc, but h's war with his son Aurangzeb and his subsequent captivity 
prevented the carrying out of his design, and, when he died, his remains 
were buried close to those of his beloved wife. 

In J()83, Shah Jah^n proceeded, vid Lahore, to Kashmir, where he 
remained for the summer. Compensation for damages done to cultivation 
on the maioh was paid. 

In 1039 A.D., Kandahar, of which a precarious possession had boon held by 
the Moglial sovereigns from its first conquest by Baber, and which had be<m 
in the occiipatiou of the Persians since the 17th year of JahdngiVs reign, 
was suriendjrcd to the Einpcior Shah Jahitu by the governor, Ali Mardan 
Khan, who, having been diivcn to revolt by the tyranical proceedings of 
hifi Persian master, Shah Safi, gave up the city to the Moghal emperor and 
hiinselt loined the imperial court at Lilhore, where he was received with 
gn at honour by the emperor. Ali Mardan Khan was a man of great talents 
and energy, and he distinguished himself very highly under his new sove- 
reign, who raised him to the post of auiir-ul-omcrah, or premier noble, and 
inti listed him with important military commands beyond the Indus. His 
skill and judgment in the execution of works of' public utility, to which the 
celebrated canal of Delhi, known after his name, still bears ample testimony, 
and the taste and elegance which he displayed on all occasions of*^ public 
fostivitioH and shows, excited universal admiration at the court. 

Ill 1039, Ali Mardan Khan was made viceroy of thePanjdb. He inau- 
gurated his appointment by the con«itruction of a canal which brought the 
waters of the lldif to Lahore to inigate the country between the city and 
tlio HimiilQyas. The court spent the summer at Kashmir, and the winter was 
passed at LAIiore. Ldhorc was visited at this time by Father Manrique, an 
Augustiniau prior, who, in his in<^inoirs, published in Rome in 1653j has 
given a graphic* account of the Moghal court and the mode of living there. 
By the intervention of a Jesuit priest. Father Joseph Da Castro, he obtained 
ati interview with the prime minister, Asif Khan, at his magnificent palace 
at Liihore, described as gorgeously decorated and |)rofusely adorned with 
paintings. The minister received the father with great distinction, and gave 
him an entertainment at which the Christian priest dined with the minister, 
and which the emperor himself and several of the ladies of the royal 
seraglio graced with their presence. The banquet was served with great 
splendour and attended by many ladies of the harem, who made their 
app(^arauce unveiled. The minister presented the priest with a gift of 
P(Tsiau melons and a bag of money. An imperial decree was passed, sanc- 
tioning the restoration of some places of worship, recently destroyed, and 
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the liberation of Father Antonio Da Cristo, the prior of Htighli, who wad 
in confinement.* 

On the 10th November, 1641 (17th Shab^n 1031 a-H.), Aaif Khan 
died at Ij^hore, in his seventy-second year, the same age at which, four 
years after, his celebrated sister, Nur Jali^n died at the same place, and was 
buried north of Jahdnglr’s tomb. He was the father of Mumtaz Mahal, the 
favourite wife of $hah Jahdn, and received from him the title of Yamin~ 
ud-’doula Khan’i^Khanan 8ip<ih Sdlar. He was commander of 9,000. 
Besides his magnificent palace at L/lhore, where Manrique, the Jesuit Father, 
visited him, he i*»ft a colosssal fortmie.t 

In 1644, Ali Mardan Khan carried the Moghal arms into Balkh and Badak- 
shan, and ravaged the country far and wide ; but the severity of the winter 
eventually coApclled him to retreat. Fourteen thousand Rajputs under Jagat 
Singh, eldest son of Rtijil Min Singh, were sent to reinforce the general, and 
it is interesting to read how these brave Hindu warriors, sympathising 
with a tolerant Mahomedan government, and disregarding thjeir prejudices, 
ptormed the stupendous mountain passes, covered with snow, and exerted 
themselves in constructing redoubts, the rA]A himself wielding an axe, like 
others, and encouraging his men to deeds of valour against the fierce Uzbaks 
in those frozen regions. Never did the chivalry of that ancient martial 
race shine more conspicuously than in this remote enterprise. Despite the 
severity of the climate many splendid victories were achieved. The emperor 
himself moved to Kdbul in support of his generals, but, perceiving the waste of 
life and substance which these tiuitless campaigns iu distant regions involved, 
was constrained to make over the province to Nazar Muhammad, at whose 
inducement he was originally tempt<‘d to undertake the expedition. The 
retreat of Aiirangzi^b from Balkh to Kabul was very disastrous, and a great 
portion of the Indian army perished in the snow. 

About the end of 1649 A.i) , Kandahar was retaken by the Persians, after 
a siege of tw’O mouths and a-half. Aurangzeb and the wazlr, Allami SaAdullah, 
hastened from the Panj^b to drive out the invader.'^, but arrived too late to 
save the city, owing to the severity of the climate and to the mountain passes 
being coverc'd with snow. IShah Jah^ii followed Aurangzeb to Kdbiil. The 
prince^ and the wazir invested the place for four months at the head of 
60,000 horse mid 10,000 infantry, but were foiled iu their attempt to recover 
the city After the siege had been raised, Shah JaliAn marched from Kdbul 
to Lahore. 

In 1 650, the court remained at Lahore, and, a fresh campaign having been 
undertaken in Thibet, Skardo was captured. In 1651, the court returned to 
Kabul, and, the following year. Prince Aurangzeb and Wazir Allami SaAdullah, 
renewed the siege of Kandahar with a numQ,rous and well-equipped army, 
supported by a siege train. After exhausting every resource, the prince was 
again compelled to return to Kabul unsuccessful, and was sent as viceroy to 
the Dekkan. Dara, the eldest soil of the emperor, now volunteered to under- 
take a fresh expedition to Kandahar, and a splendid army, far exceeding that 
previously employed, \vith a fresh train of ordnance, was placed under his 

* K.0O1IO. 

t The real name of Asif Khan was Mirza Abul Hassan As commander of 9,000. he was in 
receipt of a salary of sixteen karora, twenty lakhs of dams, or 40,50,000 rupees. He had besides 
jaglrs yielding a revenue of five millions of rupees. His jiroiierty at his death was valued at 
twenty^five millions of rupees consisting of jewels worth thirty lakhs, gold mohars of the value of 
forty-two lacks, silver valued at twenty five lakhs, silver utensils worth thirty lakhs, and other 
pi'operty valued at twenty-five Ifikhs. His jpalace at L^ore, which had been built at a cost of 
twenty lakhs of rupees, was, on his death, given to Prince Dara Sliakoh, and twenty lakhs of 
rupees in cash and valuables were distributed among his three sons and five daughters. The 
rest was escheated to the Crown. Bioohman's Ain'i-Al^ri, 
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fi.t Lihote in the winter of 1652 and 

COlfilfienced their inarch in the spring of the following year, tie emperor 
himself foUowio^ the army to Kabul The operations were commence at 
the boar prescribed by the royal astrologers as the most auspicious. The 
siege was prosecuted with great vigour for five months, but was destined to 
end in the same disappointment as had been experienced twice before. Dara, 
after losing the best of his troops, was compelled to return with no ^eater 
success than had been achieved by his brother. This was the last attempt 
of the Moghals to recover Kandahar, which thenceforward ceased to be an 
appendage to the court of Delhi. 

It was about this time that the court of Shah Jahiln was visited by the 
Italian physician, Manucci. lie describes the emperor as a man of about 
sixty years of age, fond of gaieties, but of enlightened ideas and* majestic and 
stately deportment. The peacock throne was still surrounded by the members 
of the royal family, and the most perfect harmony reigned between them and 
the emperor. ^ His majesty h.ad lost his valuable ministers, Asif Khan and 
MohAbat Khan, but this only induced him to become more active in the 
discharge of his public functions. Ho had four sous, all accomplished and 
weW fitted to adorn the throne of the greatest of empires. The eldest son, 
Diira, the favourite of the aged monarch, was kept about his person and 
admitted to a considerable share of the government. He was a high-spirited, 
liberal prince, a free-thinker, like his great-grandfather, with a taste for the 
cultivation of Hindu learning and for European m.anners and modes of 
thought. Shnja, the second sou, viceroy ot Bengal, professed tho Shid creed. 
He was greatly addicted to pleasure and, though of a mild disposition, was 
yet brave, and from his youth accustomed to civil and military command. 
Ho corresponded with the Shah of Persia, and maintained a secret under- 
standing with the leading Hindu The tliird son, Auraugzeb, viceroy 

in the Dekkan, possessed a character <|uite dilforent from that of any of his 
brothers. He was able, cautious, ambitious and designing. He maintained 
a reserved deportment, and, shunning pleasure, applied himself closely to 
business. He hold religious discourses with pious men and affected to bo 
more ambitious of obtaining a reputation as a faqiry or saint, than as a 
great lord. He spent his time mostly in meditation, i^rayer, and reading the 
Qurdn, and went even so far as to^pretend that he subsisted ou the cafnings 
of his manual labour. Tie subsccpicuTly declared his resolution of renounc- 
ing the world and proceeding ou a pilgriinage to Mecca, but was deterred 
from doing so by his father, who was quite unconscious that the crafty young 
man would afterwards prove himself a dangerous opponent. Auraugzeb 
concealed his ambitious designs behind the veil of religion. Mordd, viceroy 
of GiijrAt, was magnificent, proud, brave and generous. By the same wife 
(the lady of tho Tdj), who was’ the mothor of the four sons, tho emperor had 
also two daughters, both unmarried and living with him at the time of the 
visit of Manucci, the Italian physician. The eldest, Jahanara, called tho 
Shah Begum, or the princess royal, was devotedly attached tahor imporial 
father. She is described as being over thirty years of age. She possessed 
fascinating beauty and great accomplishments, and was the supporter of the 
interests of Dara Shekoh. The younger, Roiishanara, less attractive, was most 
subtle and astuto in her knowledge* of the secrets of the harem, and was of 
great use to Aurangzeb in keeping him informed of tho transactions of the 
palace in most critical times. 

The emperor suffered an irreparable loss in the death of Allami Saddullah 
Khan, which took place on 9th April 1656. He was the most able and 
upright of ministers India had produced since the days of the tolerant 
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AklKSTi His soo/tiMagli only eleven yean of age, was handsomely . 
foe by the* emperor, and, aecordiDg to KhaS Khna, hie deaceadante held 
o&ces of traat and distiaetioa in bis time, nearly a oentnry after their 
ancestor's death. 

On the 16th of April, 1657, the emperor snstained a severe blow in the loss nuth nr aii Vanimi 
of another able and faithful servant, the premier lord, Ali Mardan Khan, 
universally regarded as the most talented officer both in held and court. He 
died on his way to Kashmir and was buried in the environs of Ldhore. 

Notwithstanding his Mahomedan proclivities, the Hindu origin of Shah Tb<* TTfiidii propni- 
JalidiD (who had very little Chhghattai blood i« his veins, his mother as **“*^^“ 

well as his grandmother being both Hindus) manifested itself in mnny 
ways. Early each morning he apponred at the jharoha window, overlooking iiu iharoka wimiow 
the plain, whfere he offered his devotions to the rinsing sun. People of all ^ ^ 

ranks, who stood at this time below, paid him homage This inode of show- ^ 

ing oneself is called in the language of the country darshnv (\iew), and was y 

in imitation of a usage existing in the times of aiunuit Hindu soveioigns. 

In conformity with the practice of the Jamshed kings o*f Persia, the 
emperor gave a grand banquet on ISic'w Year’s Day, called the Now Roz, when tim of Now 
be was weighed against gold, silver and jewels, which were lavished among 
the grandees of the c<»urt. Dishes full of gems and gold were waved over 
his head on these occasions, and emptied on the floor, to be scrambled for by 
the courtiers, who all forgot their dignity at the time. Akbcr had taken a 
golden sun, fashioned of jewels, as the symbol of sovereignty, and placed it 
on bis throne, Shah Jaluln took the image of a peacock, made of gold and 
jewels, as the ensign of royalty. It was the ensign of the ancient Ihiddhist, ti»o onsirfu yi / 
Brahmin and Riijput riijiis. Following the custom of the Hindu ifljrf-s, Shah I f ^ 

Jahiin laid the foundation of public buildings in human blood. When the 
foundations of the new palace and the city were laid at Delhi, several crimi- 
nals wore slaughtered and their blood was shed on them. Two stone 
statues of Rfljputs were mounted on two stone elephants and placed at the tuc stone tUpiioiits 
grand entrance facing the great scpuire of the palace. This was in imitation 
of the old custom of the Hindu ifijiis, who placed colossal images of 
elephants at the entrance of their palaces and temples, as their guardian 
deities. The palace v\as guarded by Rajputs. Shah Jaluin, than whom no 
prince "was ev^r fonder of luxuiy, spent the cold weather at Agra and the 
summer in the lovely vale of Kashmir, whore he beguiled the time in a 
succession of varied enjoyments. Lilhore, though no longer the capital of 
the empire, was .still a town of considerable iinpoitance Tlie emperor was ^ Sli ill Jnlinii foml ol 
attached to it as his birthplace and held his couit there on his marches to 
Kashmir and back. It was the arsenal and leiidezvoiis of the armies that 
marched beyond the Indus, and it continued to increase in size, wealth and 
splendour. He enlarged and beautified the palace under the superintendence 
of Asif Khan, and built the ^amman or the “ palace of mirrors.” Here viiotc 
the emperor showed himself every morning, through a lattice window, to the 
multitude assembled beneath, and to the grandees who came to receive the 
commands of his imperial majesty. 

On eveiy New Year’s festival, a fancy fair was held at the palaec, at which tik. famv fair, 
the wives and the daughters of the arnirs opened shops of needle and other 
handicraft work and exposed their beautiful wares for salo. The begums 
and tlie ladies of the royal household attended the fair, and his majesty and 
his harem pljiyed the part of purchasers. 

The mahal, or harem quarter, of the king, a paradise of pavilions and Tin <mi)CiorH 
gardens, covered an immense area of the palace between the royal bath and 
the jharoka window. It consisted of uuiQ§Baii|>f.h«ll8 and arched chambers 
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openwg into g^ens and fountains. The king waaW^Mf^Sed^ by a Arce of 
Amazons, consisting of a hundred Tartar women. Tne^ fair ^ardians of 
the rojal person were commanded by a woman who received^ the pay of an 
amir of the empire. Each queen and princess had an establishment of her 
own, consisting of bands of damsels and female slaves. The damsels played 
on musical instruments, sang and danced before the ladies of the harem and 
the padshah. The harem consisted of two thousand women, and none knew any- 
thing about them except the eunuchs, the lady visitors and the padshah. It 
was a network of intrigue which brought to the ladies of the harem 
presents from the nobles of the court and the viceroys Tavernier mentions 
the case of the viceroy of Sindh, of whose tyranny and extortion there we^e 
loud complaints. He was recalled to Agra, and people expected that be 
would be strangled for his misconduct. He, however, paid the Begum 
Sahib, as the cider daughter of the king was called, twenty thousand, and 
the king fifty thousand, gold mohurs ; and not only was his fault forgiven, 
but he was made viceroy of Allahabfid, a richer province. 

In August, 1657, the emperor, who was residing at Delhi, was seized with 
a severe and sudden illness. He remained unconscious for several days, and 
his recovery was deemed hopeless. Dara, as the regent of the state, took the 
administration into his own hands, and thus became a cause of jealousy to 
the other brothers Shuja was the first to take the field. He marched from 
Bengal at the h(*ad ot a large .army towards the capital. Monid, viceroy 
of Gujnlt, seized the public tieasure and proclaimed himself emperor. 
Aurangzib, a jwifect master of the art of dissimulation, acted with caution. 
Ho feigned to lesign in favour of MoiAd, telling him in his letters : “I have 
not the slightest \\ish to take any part in the government of this deceitful 
and unstable world ; my only desire is that I may make the pilgrimage to 
the temple of God.** These professions induced Moifld to join his forces to 
those of the dissembler, and the confederate armies put Dara and Shuja to 
flight. Aiiraugzeb, by a stratagem, then made Moidd prisoner and removed 
him to the fort of (iwalior, wheie he was executed. Shah Jahtin recovered 
sufiicicntly to resume the adiiiinistiation of the government, but the flame 
of civil war had been kindled, and could not be suppressed now, even by the 
kiug*8 own efforts. The emperor wrote letters to Shuja with his own hands, 
commanding him to return to his govoinment ; but that prince continued 
his march on Agra until he was met by Sulenian Shakoh, sou of Dura, on the 
banks of the Ganges. He Avas defeated and compelled to return to Bengal. 
In the beginning of June 1658, Dara inarched from Agra to oppose his 
brothers, but Avas totally defeated at Chambal, and compelled to fly to 
Delhi with a handful of followers. The old emperor adhered to the 
cause of Dara; but Aurangzeb, after the flight of Dara to Delhi, took 
immediate possession of the city of Agra and made Shah Jahd.n a prisoner 
in his palace. The governor of Delhi closed the fortress against Dara, 
who then rapidly marched on Ldhore. Here he seized the public treasury, 
Avhich contained a large sum of iiionoy. Shah Jah^n sent him ten camels 
laden Avith silver and gold coins, and Avith these -Dara began to collect 
his shattered army and to raise new levies, but the vigilant Aurangzeb, 
after settling the affairs of Delhi, advanced on Lahore, and Dara, on 
hearing of his approach, fled from Lahore, with 3,000 or 4,000 horse, and 
took the road to Multlln on his way to Sindh. In the meanwhile Shuja 
Avas advancing from Bengal to Benares at the head of 25,000 horse and 
a numerous train of artillery. Aurangzeb gave him battle at Kajwa, 
midway betAvecn Allahabdd and Etawa, and completely routed him. Dara, 
leaving his baggage at Bhakkar, on the Indus, proceeded to Gujrit in the 
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Dekkan^ been joined hy the governor, Shah Nawaz Khan, 

he ma ackoowte^^ is tise aaprpme authority in the whole province, /a- 
eluding Surat aadBitaach. j&urangzeb, who was now at Jevpdr, having 
heard of the proceedings at Gujrdt, marched in that direction, andf attacked and 
defeated Dara, who fled in great distress towards Sindh. He then pursued 
his march to Kandahar, but, in the small territory of Jun, on the eastern 
border of Sindh, he lost his faithful wife. He sent her remains, with a small 
escort and two of his most confidential servants, to Ldhorc, to be there 
interred, and,*.aftel' the period of mourning was over, prosecuted his journey 
to the Indus. He*was, however, betrayed by the chief of Jun, and with 
his son, Siphr Shekoh, was delivered up to Aurangzeb. He was brought to 
Delhi, loaded with heavy chains, and was there, by the king’s special orders, 
made to ride on a sorry elephant, without housing, and, having been thus 
conducted through the principal streets, was tried by a mock tribunal, 
which pronounced him an apostate from the faith. Both father and son 
were kept prisoners in the ancient fort in old Delhi, guarded by the Afghans 
who had betrayed Dara. Dara was condemned to deatli by the lawyers, 
and the sentence was, with apparent reluctance, confirmed by Aurangzeb. 
A personal enemy was directed to carry out the sentence. Dara and his son 
were preparing lentils at the time. Seeing the evei iitioneia, Dara made 
a stout resistance with the small knife then in his hands, but, being over- 
powered by numbers, he fell and was behcadc d. His body was exhibited on an 
elephant to the populace, while his head was brought to Aurangzeb, who 
had it wiped and washed in his presence, and, being satisfied of its identity, 
shed tears. It was then interred in the tomb of llumrf.jun. Siphr Slu^koh 
was sent to Gwalior and there kept as a StJitc prisoner. Shuja, after his 
defeat by Mir Jumla, fled to Dacca, whence he made his way to 
Arrakan, accompanied by his wife, two sons and tliree daughters. The 
rAjA of Arrakan received the unfortunate prince hospitably, but demanded one 
of his daughters in niarriage. The request was revolting, and Shuja formed 
a plot to usurp the throne of Arrakau witK the help of the Mahomedan 
subjects. The plot being discovered, Shuja fled to the mountains, and 
nothing moie was heard of him. The piiiices were beheaded by the r<ljd 
with blunt axes and the princesses were starved to death. Such was the 
miserable end of Dara» and Shuja. 

After his deposition by his son, Aurangzeb, Shah Jaluln, who did not 
die till the 23rd of January, 1666, lived for eight years. A palace, stron[>ly 
guarded, was assigned for his residence in Agra, and he was treated with 
the utmost respect for the remainder of his life. He exercised complete 
authority within the palace and was allowed an ample establishment. Ho 
withheld the imperial jewels from his iindutiful son, and when the latter 
made a demand for them, he threatened that the hammers were ready to 
pound them into dust if an attempt were ever made to enforce such a 
demand. Aurangzeb had the forbearance tp withdraw his demand. At 
another time Aurangzeb solicited the daughter of Dara in marriage for 
his son Akber. Shah JahAn refused to allow the removal of the young 
lady, who kept a concealed dagger with her, declaring that she would 
rather put an end to her own life than give her hand to the son of her 
father's murderer. Aurangzeb thereupon quietly desisted from his solicita- 
tion. The deposed emperor was solaced in his captivity by the affectionate 
attei^tiona of his favourite daughter, Jahanara. His last moments were 
cheered by the sight of the mausoleum of the wife of his youth from the 
window of his bed-room. 

Some time before his death, Aurangzeb had sent submissive letters to 
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an physiciau to treat the old king. The oame of this phy»eiaa is not / 
stated, but he had beeo employed in more than one work of poisoning, and 
had been advanced to hish office in the state. The death of Shah Jahdn 
was soon announped. It happened during the night, when Aurangaeb was 
ready to march for Rdshmir with a contented mind. The suspicion was 
never removed that the aged king had been removed by poison. Fakhr-un- 
nissa, the eldest daughter of Aurangzeb, congratulated her father on the 
occasion. The funeral ceremonies were performed with great splendour. 
The entire troops at Agra, in mourning costume, formed the procession, 
and Aurangzeb followed the funeral car in solemn sadness, and with tears in 
his eyes, to the celebrated mausoleum of his mother, where the remains of 
the unhappy monarch were interred by the side of those af his beloved 
wife. So died Shah Jahdn, the most magnificent monarch who ever ruled 
the destinies of the Indian empire. He was seventy-four years old when he 
died, and had reigned thirty years. 

All historians agree in speaking in eulogistic terms of the high pros- 
perity of ludia during the reign of Shah Jabdii. The presence, in the 
heart of the city of Ldhore, of a splendid mosque, such as that of Wazir 
Khan, is a proof of the existence of much public as well as private 
wealth. Shah Jahdn made many costly additions to the palace of Ldhore 
and laid out the elegant ShdUlmAr gardens of Lahore and Kashmir cele- 
brated in Moore’s Lalla RoolJi, It was he who founded modern Delhi and 
adorned it with a castellated palace and a magnificent moaejue, the finest in the 
East. To him India is indebted for that splendid edifice, the T4j of Agra, a 
monument of historical significance, unequalled by any other edifice in the 
world for the mysterious fascination which attaches to it. It is the admira- 
tion of the world, and the architectural pride of India. As a financier, Shah 
JahAii had the reputation of managing his extensive establishment with groat 
circumspection. In spite of tKe costly campaigns carried on from the borders 
of the Carnatic to the frontier of Balkh and Thibet ; in spite of his magni- 
ficent shows and expensive entertainments; in spite of all his expenditure 
on public works, which were of such magnitude as had never before been 
iiiiaertaken by a single monarchy ; in spite of his periodical expeditions 
to KAshmir and his expenses in maintaining a standing army of 200,000 
horse, he left at the end of his reign a treasure estimated af twenty-four crores 
of rupees, besides vast accumulations in wrought gold and silver and in pearls. 

Tavernier, the French traveller, who constantly visited most parts of 
India during the reign of Shah JahAn, speaks of him as having “reigned 
not so much as a king over his subjects, but more as a father over his family 
and children.” Describing the great prosperity and security enjoyed during 
his reign, Tavernier says : “ He was a great king, during whose reign there 
was such a strictness in the civil govemmeut, and particulai’ly in the security 
of the highways, that there was never any occasion to put auy man to death 
lor robbery.” “Nor was this prosperity,” says Elphinstone on the authority 
of European travellers,* “ confined to royal residences ; all travellers speak 
with admiration of the grandeur of the cities, even in remote provinces, and 
of the fertile and productive countries in which they stood.” We have also 
the testimony of the Italian physician, Manucci, who came to India in 1G49, 

* Maudelslo for UigrAt; Graaf and Burton for Bengal, Behar and Orissa; and Taternior 
for most parts of India. Piotro Della Valle, writing in 1623, the last year of Jahangir, says: 

“ Heie generally all live after a ;|^enteel way, and they do it secure] V as weU, because the king 
does not iierseculc hi«i subjects with false accusations nor deprive them of anything when he 
sees ’Uiem live splendidly and with appearance of riches.” 
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fiiU desaiptioB of the and court of Shah Jabdo as an eye-wifaeea. 

John Albert*de Mandeislo, who had segr«d as a pa^e to the Duke of Holstein, 
came to India in 1638, the tenth year of the reign of Shah Jahin, and he 
speaks highly of the flourishing condition of the empire, and the riches and 
attractions of its great cities. He has gi\en a vivid description of the 
imperial palaces and mode of life. Francis Bernier, who, with more political 
insight, gravelled in India during the year 1655-1667, gives an interesting 
account in his travels of the state of India during the reign of Shah Jab^n. 
Bai Bahara Mall Da^ds, accountant, and Khafl Khan, the historian of the 
time of Aurangzeb, both extol Shah Jah^u for his justice and care of the 
people. 


CHAPTER XVL 


muhy-ud-dIn aurangzeb. 

A UEANCs^ZEH was in his fbrtioih year when he deposed his father, lie 
ascended the throne of Delhi, in 1058, but did not assume the title of 
emperor until October 1600, or two years alter, when the Ihutha was read 
and money coined in his name. The title of sovereignty which he adopted 
w\i& Alamgu% “Conqueror of the Woi Id,” the same that had been engraved iio awnnes tiK title 
by Shah Jah4n on a sabre which he had sent him as a present at Agra, 
together with an autogiaph letter, in the preceding year. 

The superscription on one side of the coins, consisting of the creed and 
the names of the first four Khalifs, was omitted, on the ground that the 
coins were liable to pass into the hands of infidels and be placed in impure hibcoiu 
spots. The inscription was changed into the following couplet bearing the 
emperor’s name. 

•‘The Em])eror Auraiigzeb Alaingu lias stiuck coin in the woild like the brilliant moon.” 

The above inscription appeared on silver coin. For the gold coin the 

•-r . . 

words jsi (brilliant moon) wore changed into (brilliant sun). 

He abolished the New Year festi\al of March, as an imitation of the? fire Hib urat mcoBuiea. 
worshippers, and restored the Arabic lunar mouths, in conformity ^ith 
Mahomedan usage. He issued an edict prohibiting the use of wine, and 
punished all Mahomedans convicted of drinking spirituous liquors with 
the deprivation of a hand or a foot. 

He suppressed all gambling-houses and issued an edict abolishing sing- onmbiJiig uoubcs 
iijg, dancing and butfoonery. The singers and musicians attached to the 

i >alace were all discharged. Special officers were appointed to enter any 
muse where music was heard and to burn the musical instruments. These 
were collected in heaps and destroyed. Hundreds of musicians were thus MuaiciauB supprcasca. 
reduced to starvation.* All dancing girls were to be cither lawfully married 
or banished from the king’s dominions. 

* Ono Fiiaa.y afternoon, as the empcior was i>roueediiig to the grand mosque to oiler 
prayers, attended by hia body guaid, he saw a largo coucoutse of xieople tallowing u biet and 
filling the air with loud lamentations and screams On oiujuiry as to the cause, he was told 
that the loinains of Music,” the motbei of the inouiiiois, weic being taken to her last xeating- 
place. The enfporor cried : Buiy her deep ; she must not rise again.” — J, TcUboya Wh{^Ur^ 
on the authority of Manweei, Compare also A/win. * 
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Astrolc^ waa forbidden, and all astrologers attached to the court 
ivere removed. The office of the royal poet w as likesrise abolished, 
and the allowances of poets, who previous times hra been hoDoured» 
were discontinued. The emperor introduced a system of the strictest 
frugality and the most minute supervision, and professed to provide 
for his own subsistence by embroidering caps with his own 
hands. He brought the spy system to such perfection that his great know* 
ledge of all that went on as attributed by the credulous to supernatural 
agency. He professed to be a Sunni of the strictest 'type, and, having 
resumed the lands of the Skid grandees, expelled them to K&shmir, there 
to live on such pensions as were assigned to them. He used to say about 
the Shiaa: “They arc united to us by the Quirf.u, but they have separated 
themselves by errors regarding the succession to the KhalifAt, so they must be 
separated from us altogether.” He issued an edict prohibiting the Skids from 
wearing long moustaches, and appointed officers to measure their moustaches 
and clip them if they exceeded the orthodox standard He discouraged the 
teaching of the Hindus, burnt to the ground the great pagoda near Delhi, 
and destroyed the temple of Bishnath at Benares, and the great temple of 
Dora Kesii Rili at Mathura, said to have boon built by RAjA Narsingh Deo, 
at a cost of thirty-three lakhs of rupees * The gilded domes of this temple 
were so high that they could be seen from Agra On the site of the riniicd 
temple, he built a vast mosque at a great cost. The richly decorated idols of 
the temples were removed to Agra and placed beneath the steps leading to 
the mosque of NawAb Begum. The name Mathura was changed into IslAinA- 
bAd, and was so written in all correspondence and spoken bv the people. Au- 
rangzeb had resolved that the belief in one God and the Prophet should be, 
not the prevailing, but the only religion of the empire of HindostAii. He issued 
mandates to the viceroys and governors of provinces to destroy pagodas and 
idols throughout his dominions. About three hundred temples in various 


parts of RAjputAnA were destroyed and their idols broken. The emperor 
AUcmtentatimihaiB- appointed mullahs, with a party of horse attached to each, to check all osteu- 
tatious display of idol-worship, and, some time afterwards, he forbade fairs on 
HiudiifauB suppress- Hindi! festivals, and issued a circular to all governors and men in authoiity 
prohibiting the employment of Hindus in the offices of state immediately 
under them, and commanding them to confer all such offices on Mahoniedans 
only. About the year 1690, the emperor issued an edict prohibiting Hindus 
tuerijhtromtwx from being cairicd in palanquins or riding on Arab liorses. All servants of 

auint.hmoiit of th« thc.state were ordered to embrace the Mahomedan religion, under pain of dis- 

Hiudu osootictf. missal, thosG who refused wore deprived of their posts. A large number 
of jogis, sanniasis and other religious men were driven out of the king’s 
dominions. The emperor reduced the duty on merchandise belonging to 
Mahomedans to onc-half the amount paid by Hindus, and remitted a 
number of other obnoxious taxes.t Following the tradition of his house, 
he, in 1661, married his son, Moazzam, to the daughtci of RAja Riip Singh. 
Bcnewaiof the/orfa. In the 22nd year of his reign, he renewed the Jazia, or poll-tax, on Hindiis^ 

throughout his dominions. The Hindus of Delhi gathered in large numbers 
beneath the jharoka window, on the banks of the river, and implored his 
majesty to remit the obnoxious tax ; but the emperor was inexorable. The 
Hindus adopted the expedient of closing the shops in the city, and all 
business came to a standstill. They thronged the bazars from the palace to 
the grand mosque, one Friday, with the object of seeking relief. The crowd 
increased every moment, and the king’s equipage was interrupted at every 


* Ma-Asiii Alamcin. 
t Muntakhihvi Lubdh of Khafi Khan. 
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8t$p. He stopped for a while to hear them, but the multitude held their 
muud. At length, under orders from the emperor, war elephants were 
directed aminst the mob, and, the retfhue forcing its way through, numbers 
weje trodden to death by horses and elephants. After this the Hindus 
submitted without further 'demur. 

Auraugzob introduced changes in the mode of saluting him and abolished 
the long^established custom of appearing at the balcony of the palace, thus ^ 

depriving the people of an innocent pleasure. 

The long reign of Aurangzeb was chiefly occupied in the flnal subjuga- Tho ooimror^t eon- 
tion of the Dekkan.* He conquered the kingdoms of Golcoiida and Bij^pur, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing his dominions extended to the farthest 
limits of the Carnatic. The period which marked the death of Shah Jahdn, 
was the most^ prosperous of Aurangzeb’s long reign. His governor of 
Kashmir had brought Little Thibet under subjection, and the viceroy 
of Bengal had added Chittagong, on the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, 
to his dominions. Throughout the Mahomedan world, the emperor was 
held in the highest respect, and his capital was allendod b}; ambassadors 
from the sherif of Mecca, the princes of Arabia, the Khan of the Uzbeks 
and the king of Abyssinia. Even the Shah of Persia sent a complimentary Hinr mwor hold in 
embassy to the court of Aurangzeb, who in return sent an embassy of 
unusual splendour from India to Persia ; but some questions of etiquette 
which arose created such a diftcrence between the king of Delhi and Shah 
Abbas, that, under the orders of his Persian majesty, the beard of the Indian 
envoy was set on fire by a page. The emperor’s wrath on tiie return of the 
beardless envoy knew no bounds. He reproached him bitterly for not having 
stabbed the Shah to the heart, and executed him the same day by having 
him bitten by a venomous snake.* 

Duiing his summer visits to Kashmir, Aurangzeb appeared to be quite ThesummorrotioatH 
a ditfereut man from what he seemed in the hot palace of Delhi. In the 
cool retreats of the happy valley, he indulged in the society of his ladies, 
who pleased him with flattery and caresses. 

He was fascinated by a Christian lidy, a native of Georgia, named Udepuri. The udep iriDogum 
When a child she had been sold to Dara, the elder brother of Aurangzeb, 
by a slave dealer, and she grew up to be exceedingly handsome. On Dara’s 
death, phe infatuated Aurangzeb and became his favouiite queen. She was 
the mother of Blilm Baksh, the emperor’s youngest son. 

In 1672, the Afghans beyond the Khaibar, who were the most refractory Tin, < xpcdition 
subjects of the king, rebelled. Anun Khan, the son of Mir Juinia, and d 
governor of KAbul, who resided at Peshawar, enteied the plains of Kilbul 
at the head of an army to punish the insurgents, but the whole of his army 
were cut to pieces, his chief wife was slaughtered, and his mother, sister and 
daughter were carried away as slaves. The following year, the emperor 
proceeded to the seat of war in person and obtained some Bnccesse.s, but 
tidings of distui bailees in the neighbourhood of the capital compelled him 
to retrace his steps to Delhi. The Santa R4ra is, a sect of Hindu devotees sovoit of the simta 
had risen in revolt and committed great excesses. The royal troops defeated 
the insurgents and massacred in cold blood the male inhabitants of the 
localities where the insurrection had broken out. Women and children 
were seized and sold as slaves. The emperor, in the meantime, recalled 
Amin Khan, and appointed one Itasim Khan in his place. Kasim Khan Atiagody. 
was an experienced chief, and won the hearts of the Afghans by his seeming 

• This mode of execution was not uncommon under the Mophal Governnient. Shah Jahdn 
was once told that the Kotwal^ or Police Magistrate, of Delhi bad taken a biibe. He bad the 
ofiender bitten by a cobia, and he died in a ft w hours. 
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courtesy and friendship. He entertained the Afghans at a gnaod banqMt 
held at Pesh4« ar in honour of the ^ircumcision ceremony of Jbob boH^ md 
gave them a splendid feast in the grand square of the city. Hors6^racitig« 
elephant-fights, games and exhibitions were the prder of the day. In ^0 
midst of these rejoicings Kasim Khan suddenly left the assemblyi which 
was a signal for a massacre. Bodies of armed men, who had been concealed 
in the neighbouring houses, poured volleys of musketry on tho Afghan guests, 
who had attended the feast without a suspicion of treachery. There was 
a general massacre of the Afghans, and it spread consternation throughout 
KAbul. The Afghans were paralysed and gave no further trouble for the 
rest of Aurangzcb*8 reign. 

The imperial camp of Aiirangzeb was quite a moving city, being as large 
and populous as Delhi itself. Ho was fond of camp-life and seldom lived in 
his palaces in the towns. The ladies of the harem, seated on glittering 
howdahs and veiled, accompanied him. They werp attended by a multi- 
tude of women on horseback, .cloaked from head to feet. The king's 
establishnicni, consisting of cooks, Abyssinian slaves, maco-bearers and criers, 
was numerous. Provisions in abundance were carried with the camp. 
Drinking water from the Gangfcs was carried on the backs of camels. The 
imperial treasure was carried on elephants and carts The kings pavilions 
conoisted of magnificent courts, halls and chamhors, and every approach Was 
guarded by cannons. There were hosts of cavalry and infantry, camp-followers 
and servants, victuallers, foragers and others, with luggage, tents and horses. 

Aurangzeb died in his camp at Ahmadnagar, in 1707, at the advanced 
age of eighty-nine, and in the fiftieth year of his reign. Ever suspicious 
of all around him, he stu^liously kept his sons at a distance to defeat any 
possible attempt at plotting on their part. Before his death, he seems to 
have felt strongly that his dissolution was near, and tho letters ho dictated 
to his sons in his last days are sufficiently indicative of the intense remorse 
he felt for the past. He writes : — I came a stranger into this world and 
a stranger I depart. I know nothing of myself, what I am, and for what 
I am destined. My back is bent with weakness and my feet have lost the 
power of motion. The breath which rose is gone and has left not even 
hope behind it I resign you. your mother and your son to God, as I myself 
am going. The agonies of death come upon me fast. Udepuri, your 
molher, has been a partner in my illness, and wishes to accompany me in 
death ; but everything has its appointed time. I go. Whatever good or 
evil I have done has been done for you. Come what may, my vessel is 
launched on the waves FarewclP Farewell! Farewell!” Shortly before 
his death he wrote a will giving the northern districts of his empire to 
Moazzani, the southern to Azam, and tho kingdoms of Golconda and 
BijApur to the youngest son, Kam Baksh. Thus died Aurangzeb, one of 
tho greatest and least happy of the Tartar sovereigns that have ruled an 
Eastern empire. In marked contrast to his predecessors from Baber 
downwards, he was sober and abstemious. Under him the Moghal empire 
reached its greatest limits. He applied himself .assiduously to business, 
and evinced a keen interest in the administration of his country. He was 
of small stature, with a long nose, a round beard, and an olive skin. He usually 
wore plain white muslin, and had a large emerald affixed to his turban. 
Genielli Carreri, who saw the emperor in his seventy-eighth year, says : 
**The emperor stood amidst his grandees leaning on a staff; he received 
poLiiions personally, read them without the aid of spectacles, apd endorsed 
them with his own hand. He did all this with a cheerful, smiling ooun* 
tenance and seemed pleased with his duty.” 
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BS» attadMoMt to UdioaMdaBisni aooqu to ba^e been siaoeira ; but his ai< uaotrrtawndii 
bigotry a«d intolerance towards JpEiodus revived religious animosities 
between the various classes of the population ; and the disintegration of itsaMoonM- 
raoes to which his hypocrisy gave rise, pared the way for the speedy dis- 
memberment of the once powerful fifoghal monarchy in India. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

KUTI?-UD-D1n MUHAMMAD MOAZZAM, SHAH ALAM 
BAHADUR SHAH. 

T he injunctions of Auranprzob regarding the 8ucccs‘sion, though just in the contest for aove. 

abstract, were unheeded by his sons At the tunc of his death, Moaz- 
zani, the eldest son, was viceroy of K^bul. Azam wa<5 encamped near him, e“P«or 
and Klim Baksh, the youngest and most beloved of his sons, was in his 
kingdom of Bijilpur. 

Moazzam, on hearing of his father’s illness, had marched from KAbul with MoizzamaMumoB 
his two younger son<^, Khajasta Akhtar and Rafi*ul>kadr, and he was on his diadem 

route when tidings reached him of his father’s demise. He immediately as- 
sumed the royal diadem and ascended the throne. The c'^romony took place 
on the first Wednesday ofMoharram, 1119 AH (March 1707 AD), precisely 
at midnight, this being the hour declared to be au«spitious by the astrologers, 
the sun at that time entering the sign of Leo Azam proclaimed himself 
emperor* in his camp, and, ordering the imperial music to strike up, took 
command of the army. At that time Monim Khan, an able and well-inten- Monim Khan, nco. 
tioned officer, son of Sultan Bog Birlas, a TuikomAn noble, was viceroy of the 
Panjdb. While Moazzam was a prince, Aurangzeb had appointed Monim 
Khan to be his dewdin, and he had managed well the prince’s jagirs in the 
province of Lahore. On that account, as well as for his activity in the 
cabinejt, and unbending integrity, he was held in great esteem by Moazzam. 

At the present juncture he was most active in constructing bridges over the 
various rivers and collecting large supplies at lAhore. 

Moazzam, descending from Kilbul, effected, a junction with Monim Khan Moorzam ofreotR a 
at Lahore, while his son Moz-ud-diu, viceioy of Miiltiln, joined him with all 
the available troops and a powerful train of artillery The prince encamped 
at Lahore in April, and the nobles in his retinue presented their oficringa 
and paid their homage. 

Money was coined and the khutba road in his name in Lilhorc. The new 
rupee was increased half a maaha in weight. Having remained at Lahore 
till after the new moon of Saffar, the combined armies marched to Agra, and Action botwoon 
a battle was fought for the throne of Delhi at Tajo, in which Azam was de- Moazzam and Azam 
feated and slain with his two sons Their bodies were conveyed to Delhi 
and buried in the precincts of Hiiindyun’s mausoleum. The emperor em- 1707 ‘ 

* Azam Shah, on gjwmning aovereign authority, struck coin boariug tho folloHing luacrip- 
tjon 

||l& 3 OJ 
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“ The monarch of the dominion, Azam Shah, struck coin in the world u ith prosperity and 
glory ” 
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braced Monim Khan for hia gallautry in the field, presented Mm with an 
unprecedented gift of a karor of rupees and elevatea him to the oflke of 
wassfr, with the title Jdmlat-ul-mulk, 

Shah Alam, on ascending the throne of Delhi, assumed the title of Baha- 
dur Shah. He received the subinission of the Amirs of Ir&n and Tfirdn^ the 
former headed by Asad Khan and his son, ZulBkar Khan, and the latter 
by the blind veteran, Ghazi-tid-din Firozejaug, and his mighty son, Chin 
Kalich Khan, who had been created Khath-i-douran by Azam, and was the 
founder of the Niz^m dynasty iu the Dekkan. On Chin, Kalich Khan was 
conferred the tittle of Jalit-ul-kadr^ and he was raised to the dignity of 
Yakil-i-mutlak, or lord lieutenant of the empire. 

No sooner had Prince K4m Baksh heard of the death of his brother, 
Azam, and his nephews, than he made preparations for war. «. In vain did 
the mild emperor try to pacify him, as the overtures sent served only to 
strengthen his defiance. Provoked by his arrogance, the emperor was 
obliged to take the field against him, and a battle was fought near Hyder- 
abad in which' the army of the insurrectionary prince was routed and he 
himself mortally wounded. The benevolent monarch ordered his wounded 
brother to be brought into his camp, whero European surgeons were ap- 
pointed to attend him. Towards evening BahAdur Shah himself went on 
foot to his brother’s tent to pay him a visit, and, covering his head with 
his own mantle, exclaimed : ** Alas ! I never desired to see ray brother iu 
this condition.” “Nor did I ever desire,” refined the proud dying man, 

“ to see you in the condition you now are.” The rash prince refused all 
nourishment and expired the same night, his body being sent to Delhi 
to be interred in the cemetery of the race. 

The victory over Prince KAin Baksh and his ultimate fate put an end 
to all eompotition for sovereignty in Hindostdn. About this time (1709-10) 
the Siklio, a class of eclectic sectaries, who had sprung up in the Panjdb, 
overran the provinces oi Sirhind, Sah^rdiipur, and part of Mozaffaruagar, 
and committed great excesses on the people. Having been driven across i 
the Jarnna by the imperial troops, they fell back on the Jalaiidar Doab./ 
Thoir forces by this time exceeded seventy thousand. Shams-ud-din Khan,> 
the Moghal governor of Jalandar, collecting all the available troops, gave 
the Sikhs battle at K/ihon, where they were repulsed with great loss. * 

The atrocities committed by the Sikhs in the Panjdb induced Bahadur 
Shah to remove his capital from Delhi to Lahore. Asad Khan, lieutenant- 
general, who had entered the mountains to blockade the Sikhs, having 
died at Lahore, the office was conferred on Hidayatulla Khan, son of Inayat- 
ud-diii Khan ; and Rustam Dil Khan was sent to the hills to chastise the 
Sikhs. The emperor iu the meantime encamped on the banks of the Rdvi. 
A short time after, Rustam Dil Khan quitted his command in the hills and 
repaired to Ldhore. He was punished with the forfeiture of his jagir and 
his command, and put in coufinemcut in the citadel of Lahore. Muhammad 
Amin Khan was sent to the hills to tako the command of the imperial army. 
The Sikhs wore forbidden to enter into the city of Lahore, and they now 
came to the suburbs at night by swimming the RAvi, and retired before day- 
break. 

BahAdur Shah was fond of the society of learned men, and took 
delight in discourses on the topics of law and divinity. He was a Mabom- 
edan of the Skid persuasion, and, on his arrival at LAhore, he assembled 
the learned men of the town, most of them staunch SAnms, an4 wished to 
get them by force of argument to acknowledge the justice of Ali^s succession 
to the KhalifAt, iu preference to the throe first khalifs. The learned men 



SHAB kUM lUHXDtrS BBAH. 


Iran defeated in argument, and the emperor ordered that the word ivitai 
<helr) should be added to the attributes of All in the public prayers and the InnovAtlon In thn 
hhvbtha. The innovation proved very unwelcome to the S^nnii. Jan 
Muhammad and Haji Yar Muhammadi the most eminent learned men* of 
Ldhore, accompanied by other scholars and a large multitude, waited on the 
Kazi and the Sadr and remonstrated with them openly on the use of the word 
tmsi in the khutba and the prayers. The emperor’s eldest sons, Azlm-nsh- 
shan and Khajailta Akhtar, were both zealous SiHnnia^ and they suffered 
the Sltid minister •who had been sent to the chief mosque to repeat the 
Skid creed) ’^and AU is the saint of Qod,” to be dragged from the top of Murder of the siiia 
‘ the pulpit by the congregation and hewn in pieces before he had time to moS^SLof 
ntter the offensive words. Haji Yar Muhammad, Muhammad Miir&d Khan ^ 

and a few other learned men waited upon his majesty in his oratory. After 
much disputation, hot words ensued between the king’s supporters and 
Haji Yar Muhammad. The emperor, seeing him excited, asked him if he was 
not afraid to speak so boldly in the audience of a king. The Haji replied : 

** I had wished four things from my Creator, — first, acquisition vf knowledge ; 

second, preservation of my creed ; third, pilgrimage ; foui th, martyrdom. Thank 

Ood, 1 have been gifted with the fii&t three. Martyidom remains, and I 

hope to get it now through the kindness of your majesty.” The whole of 

the inhabitants of the city, together with a party of Afghans, were bent on 

resisting the innovation with all their might and fortunes, and the Sadr, not 

long after this event, presented a petition to the king, in which his majesty was 

invited over to their principles. On this petition the emperor wiote with 

his own hands that the khutba should be read in the form used in the reign 

of Khuld Zami Aurangzeb. After this concession by the throne the agitation tho sunni fotm of 

ceased. 

The emperor had passed his seventieth lunar year when a change became fliaitfro ui tin em 
perceptible in his mind. He was then encamped on the Rdvi, in the p*'*^*'**^»“ 1'«**> 
suburbs of Lahore. In the early part of February, 1712 A.D., he took it into 
his head to give orders to kill all the dogs in the city of Ldhorc, as well 
as his camp. He was all at once seized with fainting fits, which continued 
without intermission till 21st Moliairam, 1124 A.H. (I9th February 1712, A D.), 
when, about two hours before night, he breathed his hast. The princes and 
ladies*of the ^arein made loud lamentations lound his bed.* The nobles 
left the royal camp in the darkness of the night to join the parties of their 
respective princes, while many of the camp-followeis, greatly alaitned, 
retired to the city with their families. The following day theie was groat 
agitation in the city, and the streets were crowded with multitudes of noisy 
people who gave free rein to their imagination as regards the succession to 
the monarchy. The body of the late emperor was conveyed to Delhi, where it 
was buried within the precincts of the mausoleum of the Saint Kutb-ud-din. 

He died in the seventy first lunar jear of his age and the fifth of his reign. 

Bah&dur Shah was a generous, muuificeut and an excessively good- 
natured prince. His tolerance and amiability were a great contrast to the 
bigotry and hypocrisy* of his predecessor. Brought up in the school of 
adversity,! he had grown up mild and affable to such a degree that people 
called him the saint king. Before taking up arms against his brother, 

Sultan Muhammad Azam, he wrote to him that if he would be satisfied with 
the Dekkan, which was an extensive kingdom, and which the deceased 
emperor had set apait for him, he would desist from wailikc operations. 

But these evertures were disregarded by Muhammad Azam, and the emperor 

* The Memoirs oi IiiUlat Khan. 

t He was kept ia ooiillnemeiit by his father, Aurangeeb, foi seven years. 
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VBM o(ym|^ll6<l to a itltich fnroved Sisasttrotts to Ilia ^efiMt btofttn 
When Bustatti Dil Khto, commander of Shah Alam'a escort, asoeoditig 
incapacitated ele|ihaiit of Muhammad Asam in the battle-field^ cut off that 
piince’s head tvith his sword and hastened to the camp of his master with 
his prize, in the exulting hope of great reward, the oompassioDate Sbldi 
Alam, seeing the head of his slaughtered brother, shed tears of affection and 
bestowed upon Bustam Dil Khan nothing but reproaches. He foibade the 
march of victory to be beaten, and treated the ladies of the harem and the 
young princes with the utmost respect and tenderness. , 

His court vied in splendour and magnificence with that of Shah Jahdn. 
The peacock throne was surrounded by seventeen princes of the blood-royal. 
Jabdndar Shah, the eldest son, with his three sons, his third son, Bafi-ush-shan, 
with his tnree sons, and Bedar Dil, son of his nephew, Bedar Bakht, sitting 
on the right of the throne ; and his second son, Azim-ush-shan, with his two 
sons, Jahan Shah, his fourth son, with his son, Ali Tabar, the only surviving 
son of Azam Shah, and the two sons of Muhammad Kdm Baksh, being 
seated on the left. Behind the royal princes, on the right, stood the sons of 
conquered sovereigns, such as Sikandar All Shah, of Bijdpur, and Kutb 
Shah, king of Golconda, from the rank of seven to three thousand, such as 
were allowed to bo on the platform between the silver rails.* It was 
customary with the emperor to distribute betel and perfumes, on the Ida 
and other important festivals, to his grandees with his own hand, according 
to lank, and the recipient recei\cd the gift with bows and salutations. 
According to his histonar, his gilts in jewels and rich di esses were truly 
royal. In his dress in private he was plain, like a devotee, and ho never 
omitted to read prayers in company. He took much interest in presiding 
over the Friday service himself in the gieat tent of audience, and repeated 
the Quriiu with a tone and sweetness which captivated the most eloquent 
Arahians.” 

Notwithstanding his religious innovations at Lfihore, which, it must be re- 
membered, were unattended by a single act of oppression, he was most po- 
pular in the Panj&b, and one of the gateway sf Lahore, the Shah Almi 
gateway, was called after his name. * The fact,” according to Thornton, 
is some testimony of the popularity of this prince.” It has been truly 
obser\od that had Bahadur Shah, and not Aurangzeb, Bucceedc;d Shah Jabdn 
on the throne of the Moghal, the dynasty of that race would not have 
become extinct as soou as it did. 


CHAPTEE XVIII. 


MUHAMMAD MOZ-UD-D1n JAHANDAR SHAH. 

mHE death of Bahadur Shah was followed by the usual struggle for sover- 
J- eignty among his four sons. The first and second bad already, during 
the lifetime ot the emperor, manifested signs of grave suspicion tows^s eacn 
other. One day, as they were in attendance on their royal father, and sit- 
ting close to his bed, Azim-ush-shan, esteemed at the time for hia warlike 


* JUtnwirs ijf the Moghal Ehnpirt, by Ir&dat Khau. 
t It was formerly callod the Uherwala gateway. 
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telentSi p^mired a dagger of ext^ubite wxirk.maDship under the comer of 
a pillow. Pe took it up, aad, drawing it frona the scabbard, began to admire 
tM beauty of the jewels with which it was adorned and the w'ater of the 
blade. No harm was apparently meant, but such was the terror felt by the 
effeminate prince, Moz*ud-d{n, that he immediately sprang up from his seat, 
and, his tuiban falling off, fled precipitately in the direction of the door of 
the tent with bare head, and, forgetting his slippers at the entrance, fell over 
the ropes. It was not until the servants had assisted him to rise that he 
adjusted his dress, and rode to his camp with os much spoed as possible. 

Azim^ush-shan, Ihe favourite of his father, and the ablest of the princes, 
acted as bis lieuienant and had command of the household. Being already 
in possession of the imperial camp, treasury and jewels, and baviui; a largo 
army in his fay, he raised the royal canopy over his head and received the 
homage of the ministers of state and the ciown ofiicers. Aiiur-ul-omcrah 
Zuliikar Khan embraced the cause of Moz-ud-din, who was joined by the two 
other brothers, Bafl-ush-shau and Khajasta Akhtar, on the understanding that 
there should be an equal division of the empire and treasures, alter victory 
had been gained over Azirn-ush-shan. The three allied piinoes encamped 
near the city of Lahore, but Moz-ud dm*8 camp was mimediately under 
the walls, and the greater part of his train occupied the houses ofthoneaiest 
streets. Azim-ush-shan encamped on the plain, with the river in his rear. 
The confederates, acting on the advice ot Aiuir-ul-omerha, drew all the 
artillery from the citadel, and planting it on a rising ground, arrayed their 
united forces in one line, with their rear resting on the city. A continuous 
cannonade was kept up on both sides for four days. On the fifth day, Aziin- 
ush-shan marched out iroiii his camp in order of battle. Khajasta Akhtar 
moved forward steadily, in slow order, to oppose the enemy, and fighting 
with varied success was kept up for three da 3 s. On the eighth day a busk 
attack was made on the enemy’s entrenched position by Zuliikar Khan and 
Rustam Dil Khan. They mot with a hot resistance Iroiii Aziin-ush- 
shan’s troops, who were, howovnr, overpowered and compelled to fall back. 
Two Hindu rajas, Muhkau Cbaud, Khatri and Baj Sing, Jat, were killed on 
the side of the defeated army, after performing deeds of great valour. At 
that very moment Sulemau Khan, Peni^ came with a fresh body of horse to 
suppoipt Azim-ush-shau’s forces; but the gallant leader fell killed by a 
musket ball. His body, out of respect for his courage, was sent to the city 
by the victors. Out of a body of sixty or seventy thousand troops in Azim- 
ush-shan’s army, there only remained now ten or twelve thousand, and these, 
towards evening, retired to the city of Lahore in great confusion. 

Next morning, the number of Azim-ush-shau’s trooi)S was reduced to 
two or three thousand only, the rest having all deserted or fled. Undis- 
mayed by this circumstance, the prince resolved to advance, and sent for the 
elephant on which he usually rode ; but the animal rchised to kneel, in 
spite of the driver’s attempt to compel him. The prince sent for another ; 
but by this time the number of his troops was still further reduced. He 
was soon joined by Bd^d Jay Singh with little more than a thousand cavalry ; 
but hardly had the action commenced when a violent storm of wind sprung 
up and put in motion all the sands of the lUlvi. Clouds of dust arose, and 
this, added to the smoke of the powder discharged by the guns of the confede- 
rate armies, spread consternation in the enemy’s lines. A cannon-ball struck 
Azim-ush-shan’s elephant on the root of the proboscis and made him 
furious. The prince himself, after receiving many wounds from arrows e^nd 
musket-bills, sank down fainting in his scat. The animal turned about in 
great fury and ran to the water-side, and his driver, losing his seat, fell to the 
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ground JMl Kban Lodi mho^sat behind the juinee, elid down tbo topes 
and Bed Amfn-ud-doula and several other nobles made an attegipt to stop 
the animal, but it rushed into the river with the wounded prince, Asim-ush-^ 
shan, and sank never to rise again. His son, Muhammad Ejarim, descending 
from his elephant, mounted a horse and took to flight, but he was pursued 
by the victors and slain. 

Dissensions now arose among the three confederate brothers, 'and 
confusion and bloodshed ensued. Khajasta Akhtar, in accordance with the 
terms of the treaty, wished to divide the imperial treasures, consisting of 
eighty cart-loads of gold coin (ashrajia) and a hundred cart-loads of rupees, 
into three equal parts, of which Jahdiidar Shah was to receive one, but, 
through the machinations of Zulfikar Khan, only two-fifths were allotted to 
the two brothers, while throe-fifths were appropriated by Jahdnd^r Shah. This 
very much exasperated Khajasta Akhtar, who forthwith proclaimed himself 
king by the title of Jahdu Shah. He was joined by several officers of rank, 
and, collecting a largo army, gave Jahdudar Shah battle, but was defeated 
and slain. Hie son, Faikhunda Akhtar, a prince of most promising attain- 
ments, who sat behind his father on the same elephant, descended and fought 
sword in hand, but fell dead covered with wounds. 

There now remained only two rivals for the throne, Moz-ud-din and Bafi- 
ush-shan. The latter placed implicit reliance on the fidelity and oaths of 
Amir-ul-omerah Zulfikar Khan, who, during the lifetime of the late emperor, 
had supported that prince against Khan-i-Kh^liuln. The prince and the Amir- 
ul-omerah had also exchanged turbans, and the latter had been called * uncle ’ 
by the former. Placing the most implicit reliance on the friendship of the 
Amir-ul-omerah, Rafi-ush-shan had resolved to remain a spectator till one of 
his rivals should fall, when, with the assistance of his supporter, he would 
rush on the survivor and dispose of him. He communicated his design to 
his followers, and, ordering the great kettledrum to be beaten, made an 
immediate advance against Moz-ud-din. Nor was Rafi-ush-shan ill prepared 
for action, but, much to his surprise, ho saw his sworn friend, the Amir-ul- 
omerah, ranging the army of his rival in battle array and conducting the 
whole of the operations. The prince advanced at full gallop and charged the 
enemy with heroic valour ; but in the midst of the action ho was betrayed 
by his badakhshi, who, in pursuance of a private arrangement with the 
Amfr-ul-omerali, turned his arms against his master. Seeing this, the spirited 
prince threw himself from his elephant, and, drawing his sword, penetrated 
singly into the thickest of the fight, lie performed great feats of valour, 
but fell covered with wounds. Three of his sons, Muhammad Ibrahim, 
Rafi-ud-doula and Rafi-ud-darajat, were wounded, but escaped with their lives. 
Elated with his triumph over his only rival, Moz-ud-diu ordered the march 
of victory to be sounded. He permitted the mangled bodies of his brothers 
to lie on the field of battle for three days, exposed to the vi^w of the public. 
They were afterwards conveyed to Delhi and interred, without ceremony or 
pomp,, in the mauaoleuin of the Emperor Hfimdyuii, the general receptacle 
of murdered princes of the race. 

Moz-ud-din, now in undisputed possession of the crown, ascended the 
throne by the title of Jah^ndar Shah. The first act of the new emperor, 
after coming to power, was to pollute his hands with the blood of the 
princes rojal, a crime which had become characteristic of the race of l^ymiir 
on assuming the imperial diadem, from the times of the latitudinarian 
Jahdngir. Sultan Earim-ud-dfn, the eldest son of Azim-ush-shan, was seized 
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JUbore, ibrongfa the amncjr of Hidayat Kesb Khan, and beheaded in 
'the ehiperor’fl presence. AU Tabar, son of Azim Shah, ferozmand, the two 
SMS of K4m Baksh, and other princes of the blood were all murdered. After 
these transactions the emperor marched from L4hore and made his entiy 
into Delhi with all the pride of a conqueror. 

Jahdndar Shah was a weak and indolent prince, effeminate, licentious 
and fond of ease. He was addicted to low vices, unworthy of royalty, and he 
made himself the Abject slave of the whims of a public courtesan. This 
woman, named LAI Kaiir, obtained such an ascendancy over the king that he 
became her tool, and, forgetting his own dignity and decency, surrendered 
himself entirely to her society and influence. She received the title of 
Imtiyaz Mahal Begum (the most accomplished of the ladies), and an annual 
allowance of two Icarora of rupees for her household expenses, exclusive 
of her clothes and jewels. She also received the distinction of riding close 
to tho emperor on an elephant covered with a canopy, a privilege enjoyed 
only by princes of tho rojal blood. The emperor’s foster brother, Gokal 
Tash Khan, was raised to the dignity of Amir-ul-ornerah, or lord premier, 
with the title of Khan JahAn BahAdur. Her brother, KhushAl, was mado 
commander of seven thousand horse, and her uncle, Niamat, received the 
command of five thousand. A woman named Zohra, keeper of a vegetable 
stall, one of LAI Kaur s particular friends, was promoted to high rank, 
with a suitable jagir. She shared in the sweets of her friend’s elevation, 
and appeared in the streets on an elephant, richly caparisoned, with a 
retinue equal to that of the fiist noble of the empire, which she established 
close to the apartment of the royal ladies. The grandees and courtiers 
who sought favour, sent their presents to the royal favourite through Zohra. 
The emperor frequently rode with LAI Kaur in a chariot through the streets, 
where they purchased sometimes jewels, gold, silks and fine linen, and at 
other times greens, fruits and the most trifling articles. The detest ible jaunts 
of the emperor and his mistress at last reached such a pitch, that, on a 
certain night, after spending the whole day in merriment and roaming in 
different gardens near the capital, they retired to a tavern, where they became 
insensible. After rewarding the tavern-keeper with a large sum and the 
grant of a village, they Tetui ned to the palace in a state of intoxication. 
But onW tho mistress entered the apartments, where, neglecting her sovereign, 
she slept heavily. The coachman, who had shared in the carousal of his royal 
master, without examining the coach, carried it to the stable The next 
morning, the officers of the palace, nut finding tho emperor, wore alarmed, 
and a search was made for his majesty, who, to the amazement of all, was 
found fast asleep in the arms of Zohra, one of his companions of the night, in 
the wagon, two miles from the palace. This scandalous event gave great 
offence to the nobles, but it excited only laughter in the weak JahAndar Shah 
and his abandoned favourites. The emperor became so dead to all feelings of 
shame and honour, that, in passing through the streets, he seized the wives 
and daughters of the lowest tradesmen, who were quite helpless. Once, 
in accordance with a vulgar superstition, he went, with his mistress, to bathe 
in the tank of Charaghi Delhi, in the hope that this ceremony would pro- 
mote pregnancy. The mistress had the insolence to insult Zeb-ul-nissa. 
the learned daughter of the Emperor Aurangzeb, because she would not 
pay her compliments to her. She complained of this to the emperor, but 
the royal lady rejected tho proposal of the base monarch with scorn, and 
resolutely iqaintained her own dignity. 

While the king abandoned himself to dissoluteness and indulged in most 
revolting vices, the Amfr-ul-omerah, Zulfikar Khan, exercised the paramount 
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power in the State. His will became absolute in all lasHem coametedi 
with^ the administration of the country ; and his pride. aoocNrdiag to Irddat 
Khan, was such that ’‘even Pharaoh and Shadibd could not hafve obtained 
admission to his threshhold.” In the midst of this scene of disorder and 
imbecility, it was reported that Farrukhseer, son of Azim-ush-shan, the 
favourite son of Bahddur Shah, assbted by the Sayads, Abdulla Khan, gover- 
nor of Bebar, and Husain All Khan, governor of Allahabad, both brothers 
was preparing for war at Patna, where public prayers bad been read for 
him in the mosques and money coined in his name. A powerful army, 
under Az-ud-din, the emperor’s son, and Khwdja Absan Khan, Khan-i-douran, 
brother of Qokal Tash Khan, was sent to oppose his progress, but was 
defeated. On this the emperor left his capital with an army of 70,000 
horse, a numcious body oi infantry and a train of artillery, with the 
Amir-ul-omerah, Zulfikar Khan, in the chief command. The two armies 
confronted each other on 30th December, 1712, on the plains of Agra. A 
fierce attack made by the Sayads threw Jah^ndar’s army into confusion, and, 
the best of his generals having been slain, among them being his foster 
brother, Gokal Tash Khan, the thoughts of the craven emperor turned to 
his mistress, Lai Kaur, and, mounting her elephant, he retreated to Agra 
in the dusk of the evening. Zulfikar Khan maintained his ground until 
the first watch of the night, but, seeing that matters were past remedy, he 
left the field at the head of his troops, but in good order. The emperor, 
having shaved his beard and whiskers like a Hindu, and disguised him- 
self by a change of dress, fled to the capital, in the night, wdth his mistress 
and a host of singers, eunuchs and people of all sorts attached to his 
person. On arriving at Delhi, instead of going to the citadel, he went tO 
the house of the old wazir, Asad-ud-doula, who Immediately seized him and 
placed him in coiifincinent. Farrukhsecr applauded the wazii’s conduct, 
and Jahdndar Shah was placed in the custody of Sayad Abdulla Khan, and 
kept in close confinement in the palace of Salemgarh. Thus ended tho 
reign of the weak Jahdiidar Shah,* after a duration of only eleven mouths. 
Zulfikar Khan reached his fathei's palace in Delhi soOn after Jahdrudar 
Shah. 


Mr. Rodgers, in the Journal of the Bunual A'natic Soixttyt mentions the following iusenp- 
tions oil the coins of Jahanclar bhah ^ * 

^ jir^ •Sj Ctff jj 

** Abul Fatli Ghazi Jahandar bhtUi put his stamp on the* sun and moon thioughout tho 
world ” 

Another coin had the following inscription 

** Tho victorious Emperor Jahsndor Shah struck ewin in his dominions like tho sun and 
moon.** 

The Miftah ul-Tawanlh gives the following iusciiptiou . — 

*1-4^ »L«« J 

*' The viotoriiia Bmperor Jabaudar Sbah Btraidk coin in his dominioua like the enn and 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


MUHAMMAD FARRUKHSEER. 

r RBUKHSESB was Still on the battle-field ^vhen he ascended the thione at 
daybreak on 1st January 1713 A.D., and gave public audience. Enter- 
ing Delhi on ithe 9th of that mouth, he commenced his reign of terror, 
Sayad Abdulla Khan received the dignity of wazir, ivith a rank of 7,000, 
andthetitle ** Kutb-ul-Mulk Yiln Wdid>dilr Zafarjang.’* ilis younger brother, 
Husein Ali Khan, waa raised to the office of commandor-in -chief, with a rank 
of 7,000 and the title “ Amir-ul-omerah Ihtariiarn-ul-mulk/’ Muhammad Amin 
Khan was created “Itimad-ud-doula/' and Chin Kilich Khan was honoured 
with the title of '' Nizam-ul-mulk Bahadur Fattchjaug” and invested with the 
viceroyalty of the Dekkan. Zulfikar Khan, having bound his hands together 
with his turban, presented himself before the emperor with his old father, 
Asad Khan, and implored pardon. His majesty, with e\ery appearance 
of kindness, commanded Zulfikar Khan’s bands to be released and presented 
him with robes and jewels He then ordered Asad Khan to return home, 
and desired Zulfikar Khan to wait in an outer tent Here the cx-minister 
was surrounded with a number of nobles and their servants, who taunted 
him for having been the cause of the death of Azim-ush-shau, the empeior’s 
father, and Muhammad Kaiim But he letuincd rough and sharp 
answers, and thereupon a leathern thong was thrown round his neck and 
pulled tight He strove to disentangle the cord, but was assailed by a 
number of men with daggers and instantly despatched. The same day, 
Jah^udar Shah was taken out of the small and daik looin in the Tii'poUa 
in which he was confined, and strangled. The emperor then directed that 
Jah^ndar Shah’s head should be stuck upon a speai and carried through the 
most frequented parts of the city on an elephant, with the body of the late 
emperor thiowii across the animal The body of Zulfikar Khan was tied 
to the tail of the elephant, with the bead downwaid, while the venerable 
old man, Asad Khan, attended by all the ladies of bis family, in veiled 
carriages, followed the elephant on a palanquin After being thus paraded 
through the whole city, the bodies were thrown down at the gate of the 
fort The body of the late emperor was sent to the burial place of the 
family within the precincts of Humdyun’s tomb. On account of his old 
age Asad Khan’s life was spared, but he was confined for life in Khan 
Jahfln's palace, and all his assets and those of his son were sequesteied. 
Most of the piinces of the blood and the nobles of the old court weie 
murdered in cold blood, and Az-ud-din, son of Jah^ndar Shah, Wala Tabar, 
son of Muhammad Aziui Shah, and Hfimdyun Bakbt, younger brother of 
Farrukhseer, a.boy ten or eleven years old, were deprived of their sight by 
red-hot needles being drawn across their eyes. The tongue of Rdjd Sobc j 
Chand, Zulfikar Khan’s treasurer, who had exercised too much freedom ic ' 
his Speech, was cut off*. 

The entire did not prosper under Farrukhseer. He was weak anc 
timid, destitute of morals and capacity, and lavished favours on low people 
Wazir Abdulla Khan, on attaining power, gavo himself up to pleaaun 
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and left all the af&irs of his high office in the hands of a Hindu named 
Batan Ohand, once a retail shop-keeper, but who now exercised uncontrollable 
authority over all Hiadostda jn the name of his indolent waster. 

The Sikhs, ia the meantime, became turbulent in the Panjib, and, emerg* 
ing from the bills, laid waste, the whole country between the Sutlej and 
Ldhore. - Abdul Samad Khan, Dilerjang, a Turrani nobleman, leaving 
Arif Khan, hia lieutenant, in Kashmir, marched against the Sikhs, with 
Kamar-ud-din Khan, Muhammad Amin Khan and Asghar Khan. Tho emperor 
himself moved towards the Paiijdb with a large army. .The Sikhs, blockaded 
and pressed by hunger and deprivation, surrendered at discretion. Two 
thousand of them were massacred and their guru, Bandd, sent in chains 
to Delhi, with his associates, where they were all tortured and put to dcath.'*^ ‘ 
Abdul Samad Khan, having humiliated the Sikhs and caused the destruc- 
tion of their leader I3andd, now took vigorous steps to destroy their power 
and to extirpate the race. A royal edict was issued to put all who professed 
the religion of Nduak to the sword, and a money reward was offered for the 
head of every Sikh. The irritated Mahomedaiis gave them no quarter, and 
wherever a Sikh was found he was butchered unmercifully. In order to 
give full effect to the ro^al mandate, Mahomedans and Hindus were strictly 
enjoined to clip their hair short. The Hindus were ordered to shave their 
heads, and any Hindu found with long beard or hair was immediately slain. 
These extreme measures of resentment and persecution spread terror and 
consternation throughout the whole Sikh nation. Those who remained 
of them fled to the mountains to the north-east of the Panjilb, or concealed 
themselves in remote jungles. Many who could not abandon their homes 
changed their external appearance, had their beard and moustaches clipped, 
and gave up their outward form of worship. 

During the sixth year of Farrukhsecr's reign, or in 1716 A.B., the 
venerable Asad Khan, father of Zulfikar Khan, who had been in the public 
service since about the twentieth year of Shah Jahfln, died in the ninet} -fifth 
year of his age. He was a member of Mfr JahAn’s family, and, with a lofty 
spiiit and indomitable courage, nevertheless possessed a placid disposition and a 
charitable heart. He never stooped to the nobles of the new couit, but lived 
with dignity, and preserved his influence throughout the einpiic to the very 
last. The old man on hia death-bed prophesied the fall gf the Delhi <empire. 
He said to the messenger who had been sent by the emperor on a visit of 
condolence on his part : " Now the day of retribution seems at hand ; the 
emperor is full iu its way ; and 1 much fear, from the appearance of the 
general disaffection throughout the kingdom, that ruin sits beneath the 
columns of the throne of Tyraur,” These words were ominous, as the 
event proved ; the fate of tho empire was indeed sealed. 

The emperor considered the yoke ‘of the Sayad brothers burdensome, and 
became anxious to strip them of their power. Husciu Ali, one of the 
brothers, was sent on a war with the Mahrattas. The imperial troops under 
him having been distracted, he entered into a convention with R^jd Sahuthe, 
Mahratta, by which the claims of the latter to independent sovereignty 
were recognized, and other concessions given to the Mahrattas. The emperor 
refused to ratify this disgraceful treaty, and the breach between him and the 
Sayads becaiiie wider. The minister, making common cause with the 
Mahrattas, advanced upon Delhi with his own army and a force of 10,000 
Mahratta auxiliaries, and took possession of the city, after some opposition. 
Considerable sympathy towards the emperor was shown by the^ citizens of 


Fur a full aocoaut of those i»roueedmg8 eee the Life of Bandd Oaru. 
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DeUli among whom he was popuWt and soferal of the Turkish nobles and 
Gourtiers tried to strike a last blow for the defence of their emperor. Thej 
even eacceeded in driving out the Mebr&tta guards of the city gates and killing 
fifteen hundred of the enemy's troops ; but irresolution on the part of the 
emperor demoralized his supporters, and he was compelled to conceal him- 
self for safety in the recesses of the seraglio. A body of negroes and armed 
Abyssinians, Georgian and Calmuc women, always guarded the king’s cham- 
ber. The resistance offered by them having been overpowered, the soldiery 
penetrated within tjxe gate, and every apartment was searched for the 
emperor. The women and the guard of Amazons wore tortured to compel 
them to point out the place of his retreat, and he was at length dragged 
from his concealment. At this sight a number of the princesses and ladies 
of the first rank, among whom were the emperor’s mother, wife and daugh- 
ter, ran to his assistance, crying and wailing, and, forming a circle round his 
person, entreated the Afghan soldiers to liberate him. He was, however, dis- 
engaged from the women, thrown into a dungeon on the top of the I'irpolia, 
and partially deprived of sight The chronogram comiuemoratiug this event 
is found in the sentence : 

Df ij ^ ^ is 

** Take warning, ye that have eyes.” 

Suddenly it was announced to the citizens that Shams- ud-dfn Rafi-ul- 
darajat, the younger son of Rafi-ul-kadr, and grandson of Bah^ldur Shah, had 
assumed the regalia of the empire, and that Farrukhscer had ceased to 
reign. The kettledrums thundered forth at the palace gates, the heralds 
sounded from the porticoes of the court halls, the salutes boomed through the 
morning air. The young prince, a stripling of twenty, was taken out in 
haste from the State piison of Salcmgarh, adjoining the palace, aud placed 
on the throne, tie had no time even to bathe and clean himself, and was 
thrust upon the throne in the clothes that he had on when be got out of his 
bed. Abdulla Khan bad just time to take off his neck a stiing of largo 
pearls and thiow it over the robe of the prince. Farrukbsecr, after suffer- 
ing all the agonies of a lingciiug death, was flung into his solitary cell. A 
leathern thong, or the bowstiing, was strained round his nock. The prince 
tried toi* ** kecp it* off his neck, by holding it with both his hands, aud strug- 
gled desperately with bis hands and feet. He gave vent to his feelings by 
reproaching the wazfrs and even the Divine justice which suffered such 
wicked men to live. But there was no escape, and the unhappy prince had 
the misfortune of suffering dint of blows in addition to a painful death caused 
by a dagger. The event happened on IGth May 1719. His body was ear- 
ned to the sepulchre of the Emperor Humayuii and buried there with duo 
pomp and magnificence.'^ He had reigned six years and four months. 


* The funeral was attended hy a lari'e crowd of leading citireoB, but no sooner had tlie 
procession qnittcil tlie snlnubs of the town than the chief iiiouiiiers wore hooted and assailed 
with stones, bricks aud clods of earth. — S^ruf nutakkerm 

3'he lusciiption on the com of this empeior was as follows : — 

>*■*' ^ ^ • ~ ^ 7'- v5“^ ki-Ai 0 j 

** Farrukhscer, the monarch of the land and sea, put his stamp on silver and gold through 
the Ktace of Uod.” 

The mischievous children of Delhi parodied the couplet thus— 

J y ;• *0 

'* The greedy King Farrukhseer struck coin on wheat, lentils, and pea.” 
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A GENERA.L amnesty having been granted on the accession of Rafi-ul-darajat’ 
he received the congratulations of Kutb-ul-mulk Sayad Abdulla and other 
grandees of the empire. The poll-tax on the Hindus, which had been reviv- 
ed during the reign of the late emperor, at the instance of his secretary, 
Inayatullab, was abolished, and assurances of security and protection were 
given to the people throughout the country. The two Sayad brothers Kutb- 
ul-mulk Abdulla and Amir-ul-omerah Husein Ah* governed the empire, but 
the puppet king died of consumption within three months of his accession.* 

RAFI-UD-DOULA, SHAH JAHAN II. 

^ On the death of Rah-ul-darajat, the Sayad brothers, the king-makers, 
raised his younger brother, Rati-ud doiila, to the throne, under the title of 
Shah Jah^n 11. Like his deceased brother, he had no part in tho government 
of the country and was placed under the direction of Uirnmat Khan, an amir 
who directed all hia ailuirs, public and private, and arranged for his food anc 
clothing. He was not allowed to go to the mosque for prayers on Friday, or 
to go hunting, or even to talk to any of the grandees of the court, except ir 
the presence of one of the Sayads or his guardian. Neko Sere, younger son o 
Prince Akber and grandson of Aurangzeb, assisted by the officers of Agr? 
and the militia of the neighbourhood, assumed independence and proclaimec 
himself king. Amir-ul-oinerah Husein Ali gave him battle and made hiir 
prisoner. At the fort of Agra immense treasures, consisting of jewels anc 
valuables, fell into the hands of the victor. Among the rest were the effectfi 
of Niir Jah/tii Begum and Mumtaz Mahal, amounting to two or three karor 
of rupees. Tlierc was a sheet of pearls prepared by Shah Jah^n foa his be- 
loved queen, Mumtaz Mahal, which was spread over his tomb on the anni- 
versary of her marriage and on Friday nights. There was also the ewer o 
Niir Jahiia and her cushion of woven gold and precious pearls, with borders o. 
valuable garnets and emeralds. The booty created a quarrel between the 
Sayad brothers, and it was not until Ratan Chand, the minister of Abdulla 
had intervened that, four months after, Husein Ali grudgingly surrenderee 
twenty lacs of rupees to his brother as his share of the spoil. 

Alter a noinipal reign of three months and some days, Rafi-ud-douU 
died of dysentery and mental disorder. Like his brother, he was buriec 
within the precincts of the mausoleum of Khwtlja Eutb-ud-din. 


® Accurdlng to Mr. Rodgers, this king struck coin with tho following inscription 

oisy If 

*' Rafi ul-dandat, the monarch of land and sea, 

Struck ooin in India, with thousands of blessings.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


ABTJL FATHA ROUSHAN AKHTAR NAStR-UD-DiN MUHAMMAD 

SHAH. 

O N the death of Rafi-ud-doula, the Sayad ministers called Roushan Akhtar, 
son of Khajasta Akhtar Juhdn Shah| one of the sons of Babddur 
Shah, then ip confinement, to the throne. Since the death of his uncle, 
Jahdndar Shah, this prince, with his mother, Mariam Makani, a princess of 
uncommon spiiit and tact, had lived in obscuiity in the loit of Delhi. He 
was bom on Friday, the 23rd of Rabi>iil-awal, 1114 AH or 5th August 
A.D. 1702, in the neighbourhood of Ghazni; and, at the tiuJe of his being 
called to the throne, was a handsome >outh of eiglittm. Great care had 
been bcsiowed on his training, and his benevolent countenance seemed to 
prognosticate future greatness. Availing himself of a fortunate hour, he 
ascended the throne on 15th Zikatld, 1131 A.n (October 1719 AD), and 
assumed the title of Abul Fatah Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Shah Badshah 
Qhazi* Brought up in the school of adversity, and fully sensible of the 
delicacy of his situation, the young emporor had the forbearance to conform 
to the guidance of the two rival politicians to whom he owed his elevation. 
But it was not long before he felt their yoke burdensome and formed a plot 
to get rid of them. While Iluscin Ali was marching an army towards the 
Dekl^an to subdue a refractory chief, a hired assassin, by name Mir Hyder, a 
Calmuc, approaching his palanquin, attracted his attention by waving a 
petition in his hand. The minister was then going to his tent. He made 
a sign to his servants to allow the man to approach, and, taking the petition 
from his hand, began to read it, when Hyder dexterously plunged his dagger 
into his heart. The blow was fatal, and the minister rolled over a corpse 
from the opposite side of his litter.f He had only time to say “ Kill the 
emperor,*’ thereby showing his suspicions of his sovereign s complicity ; and 
his nephew made a desperate attack with his troops on the emperor, in 
deference to the dying injunctions of his uncle, but was himself shot in an 
attenrpt to penetrate the king’s tents, and his followers dispersed. Abdulla, 
hearing of his brother’s fate, marched against the emperor, at the head of a 
large army, but he was defeated and taken prisoner. Muhammad Shah, now 
a free sovereign, entered his capital amidst the shouts of his people. Three 
years after his fall, Sayad Abdulla died in obscurity, on 19th September, 
1728. 


* The Loni of Victory, the Chaminon of the Faith Muhammad Shah, tho King Hero (htci> 
ally one who hghta against the infidclH) 

Muhammad Sliali being vciy haiKlsome at the time of his accessiou to the throne, a poet 
oomtiosed the following veise in oommemoration of this o\eut — 

x " 

'* It was a bright star, now it became the moon. Joseph came out of prison and was 

^OTF —The eastern T^ets callJoseph, the moon of Egvpt. Muhammnd Shah is here com- 
pared to Joseph, and tne prison has reference to the kiug s confiuemeut before coming to liie 
throne. 

t Tim asBOBsin was instantly cut to pieces by the fury of the attendants. 
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Id the month of Zilhiji 1133 (SeptemW 1721),Ylied Badyfiah Begdm 
daughter of Aiirangzeb, called also Zinet-ul-nissa Begunu « 

Nawab Abdul Samad Khan, DUe^jang, viceroy of the Panjilb, bad 
kept the Sikhs well in cherk. He was now called upon to take the field 
against tlie Pathana of Kasiir, south of lAhore, who had raised the stand^ 
of revolt under their leader Husein Kban, an Afghan, and taken posse8S|oti< 
of some fertile districts about Kasdr and Ldbore, The Afghan commands, 
expelling the collectors and officers of the crown, assembled troops, with 
which he gave battle to Kutb-ud-din, the general sent^ by the viceroy* of 
Lahore to chastise him, and succeeded in dispersing his cavalry, slaughtering 
the commander and cairyiiig off all his baggage. He soon found himself 
at the head of eight or nine thousand horse, by whose aid he levied contri- 
butions ill tho surrounding country. The viceroy of Lahore marched if 
against him at the head of seven or eight thousand troops. The two armies 
met at Chunian. The centre of the Ldhore army was 'commanded by Kerim 
Kuli Khan ; the right columns were placed under Jani Khan and Khwdja 
Bahmatulla, tWo of the viceroy’s relations, and the left uuder Arif Khan, 
his lieutenant, and Akgar Khan, the whole being under the command of 
Hafiz Khan, brother of Khan Mirza. The advance guard was composed of 
one thousand Rohilla Afghans, while the viceroy posted himself in front of the 
left column. On the side of the enemy, Mustafa Khan, own nephew of Husein 
Khan, was placed in the first line, together with Rahmat Khan, Seid Khan and 
other Pathan commanders, all mounted on elephants. A desperate fight took 
place, in which the viceroy of Ldhore was on the point of being borne dov/n, 
when Akgar Khaii rushed upon the enemy with his corps of Durranis, and the 
example set by him to his men at once changed the state of affairs. Husein 
Khan’s army was thrown into confusion. His elephant driver fell dead 
from his seat. Shahbaz Beg, his religious preceptor, who always took a.seat 
on his right hand, was also killed, while a musket ball, discharged by Hafiz 
AU Khan, having pierced Husein Khan’s forehead, he too fell and was 
immediately despatched by tho sword of the brave Afghan warriors. The 
Pathan troops, now considerably reduced, fled in disorder, and the drums of 
victory wore beaten in the imperial army. The battle took place in the 
time of the Sayad ministers, who sent letters of congratulation to Abdul 
Samad Khan, and conferred upon the Ldhore governor the additional title 
of Sef-ud-doulOf or ** Sword of State.” 

Peace was scarcely restored in the Panjiib when religious disturbances 
of a most serious cliaracter took place in the neighbouring country of 
K^lshmir. One Abdul Nabi, a Kdshmirian Mullah, otherwise called Mohtawi 
Khan, having assembled a large uumber of disorderly Mussalmans, demand- 
ed that henceforward Hindus should be interdicted from riding on horeeH, 
from wearing white robes (yV/nias), from putting on turbans and armour, 
from going on excui-sions in fields and gardens except at stated hours, aud 
bathing on certain days The whole Hindu cpiurters of the city were ^ 
plundered and set on fire, and many Hindus were mercilessly killed. ' Mir " 
Ahmad Khan, the viceroy of Kashmir, who had refused to saiictiun the pro^* 
posed reforms of the bigoted MuUahSy was attacked in his place with stones 
and brickbats.' Seid Wall, the governor’s nephew, and Ziilfikar Beg, the 
Kotwal’s deputy, were slain by the mob. The governor opposed the seditious 
insurgents with regular troops, but was defeated. Elated with this success, 
Mohtawi Khan began to subject the Hindus to the grossest oppression and 
torture. Many had their noses and ears cut off, others were fQrcibly cir- 
cumcised, and in some instances they were horribly mutilated. After these 
acts of wanton barbarity, Mohtawi Khan, having repaired to the great 
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draM«nr«i> tiksItMl «f * gr*«d 4ltro»g, deposed the imperial cjverBW and 
{maclidmed himself mlef of Kiehmfr with the title of JDinddr Khan. News 
of the outbreak in Kashmir having reached Delhi, Momio Khan was deputed KjubmS!^*^ 
to restore order in that country. Mohtawi Khan repen toH, bat it was now too 
laha; The bellies of his two young children, who always accompanied him, were 
nj>p^d open before his eyes, and he w^as hitnaelf subsequently killed with all 
the tortures which resentment could prompt. The iollowcjs of Mohtawi Khan ne w dofoated and 
avenged the death of their leader in a fearful way. TJiey hacked to pieces death la 
Oibout three thousand of the inhabitants in the S/nd quartois of the city, icvonged. 
blinded many, seized and carried away a vast nuinbor of women and cliil- shocking borbwi- 
dren, and plunderod property amounting to aeveial lakhs of rupees. Among 
the slain were a large number of Moghal tiav(‘llois, who fell wdth their wives 
Md families. .They then proceeded to the house of the Kazi and Shah 
Nawdz Khan, the Bakshi general of the Moghal army. The latter remain- 
ed concealed in his house, but the Kazi, having changed his dress, made his 
escape. The infuriated mob raze'd the Kazi*s house to the ground, loa\ing 
not a brick on the spot. It was only after great exertions and much blood- 
shed that tlic Imperialists were able to restore order rn Kfishinir. 

Abdul Sainad Khan died at LiChort* in June, 17J17. The emperor, on jSamad'hianJ'iTST 
hearing of his death, bestowed a Ihilat of condolence on his brother, the 
Wazir Kainr-nd-din Khan. Other robes of condolence from his majesty 
wore received by the family of the dec<*ased at Lfihore. Zakaria Khan, the 
eldest sou of the deceased, who received the title of Khan Bahadur, as a 
distinction, was appointed to the governments of Lahore and Mdltaii The 
new governor ruled the Panjab with vigour and conferred the appointment of 
prime minister on Lakhpat Rai, Khatii, of Lahore, who had been the 
trusted dew'iln of his father. His brother’, Jaspat llai, acted as S(»eretai> and 
counsellor. The title of rilJA was conferred on both brothers, but, out of an, 
modesty, they never assumed the appellation, Zakaiia Khun took acti\o 
measures for the repopulation of the towns and villages which had been 
devastated by the ravages of the Sikhs, and made itthdot advances to the agii- 
cultural classes, to induce them to lesurne the cultivation of the land. Ho ‘ ‘ 

sent detachments of troops to guard the highways and protect travellers 

from the predatory incursions of the Sikhs. Munificent rewards wer'o offer- 
ed for ibe arrest of notorious Sikh robbers and plumlerers, and tiny wen* 
daily brought in chains and executed in the streets of Lilhore. These vigor- 
ous measures had the desired effect Peace and tranquillity reigned in tin* 

Panj^b, the Sikhs were completely vanquished, and weie not to be soim even 
in Mrlnjha, the country chiefly inhabited by them and tlie P.injcib oii)o> i vl tiu it ppi 
peace lor twenty-one years preceding the invasion of India by ^laJii Shah 
in 1738. 

Khan Bahadur exercised absolute authoiity in the Pan jab, and the 

weakness of the court at Delhi raised him to the rank of satiap. He con- TiioPaiii/iuvKMro^ 

structed spacious palaces for his private resideiicv*, and also a hue mosque at .isutiap 
^egumpiira, three miles from the modern Lilhore, where ho passed his dajs 
in ease as an indifferent, spectator of the concerns of the court of Delhi and 
of the progress and rise of the Mahrattas. 

The grandees of foremost rank about the court at this time were Sadd.at 
Khan, a Persian adventurer, viceroy of Oudh, and Chin Kilich Khan, a ho&dat Kimn 
Turkish noble, viceroy of the Dekkan, who afterwards laid the foundations cbm kiIicl Khan 
of independent monarchies in their respective provinces, but who now resided 
at the cou|;t. Saddat Khan was a Shid, and Chin Kilich Khan, a Sunvi. 

Their mutual rivalry^ gave rise to party spirit among the Oraerahs of the 
court, and this materially affected the government of the country, which was 

13 
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already toBnifestwg sigtia of decay. Amin Khan, tbl^ Tiirr^ni noUe, WOB 
made wazir; Karor-ud-din obtained the household, andlMfr JSjHdui' Kkan/dl 
military adventurer of the Chughattai race, and Hyder KpU Khan, iniportil.n^ 
commands in the military department* , 

The emperor, freed from the thraldom of the Sayad brothers, resigned 
himself to ease and pleasure. His favourite counsellors were dissolute young 
men like Amir Khan, who wa.s created Umdat-ul-mulk, and some other 
young nobles of lively temper and disposed to good fellowship. His mistress, 
named Cowki, daughter of Shah Jfiii Muhammad, a darvish, had such an as* 
cendancy over him that he put her in charge of his* private signet, which 
she used at her discretion. She also signed, “by order,*’ answers to petitionH 
oil State affairs, which she carried within the seraglio. Disgusted with these 
proceedings, and finding himself overlooked, Asif Jah (the ipzdm), who had 
assumed the office of wazir on the demise of Amin Khan, withdrew from 
the court, as al.so did the Persian immigrant, Satidat Khan. Public busi^ 
ijoss wns rieglocted, and disorders multiplied. Tho Mahrattas had overrun 
the whole country between Ajmere and Gwalior, and, pushing forward to the 
vei y gates of Agra, struck terror into the hearts of the populace. Mean- 
while, a formidable riot took place in the imperial capital, which was not 
suppressed until tl e Wazir Kamr-ud-din Khan, by his personal exertions, dis- 
lodg('d tile liotous Hindus from the cathedral inoscpie which they had 
Boi/ed, using rockets against them. Again, a great pestilence broke out and 
ravaged the' country irom PaUia to Ldhore. It was in the midst of these 
troubles that another storm, by far the severest that had ever been experi- 
enced in India since its invasion by Tamerlane and Babar, burst upon the 
country, now reduced to a state ot hopeless wreck and decay. The Persian 
contjueror, NAdir Shah, a prince of the same stamp as the Tartar Changez 
Khan, or tho Chughattai TyinAr, having made himself master of tho whole 
country from the Tigris to the Indus, invaded Hindosl^n under circumstances 
which will form the subject of a separate chapter. 


CIIAPTEH XXII. 


THE INVASION OF NADIR SHAII. 

B efoue proceeding with our narrative of the events connected with the 
iiiMisioii of India by this groat Asiatic conqueror, it may be interesting 
to give here a brief sketch of his life. 

Birth ftn.i iwmitiiRt* Nildir Klili belonged to the Alshars,^ a Turkomdn tribe, and was borA| 

December 1 in the castle of Dastgarh, fifty miles north of Mashhad, the’ 
capital of KhorasAn. From a petty freebooter and highway robber, hn 
became tho greatest warrior and conipieror Persia has ever produced, tho deli- 
verer of his country, and the terror of the whole of Asia. His father, Imdm 
Kuli, was chief of tho Afshar tribe, and governor of the fortress above- 


* The Afshai arc a clan of the Tartar tribe, who had formerly removed from the Traas-Oxttff 
provinces to avoid the o|ii)r(i8Bioii of the MoKhals, their time being divided between war 
pciBtoral work. Like the noni tdic Arabs, they changed their quarters as frequently as cironm- 
stances demanded. NAdir was of humble origin. Mirza Mahdi, his private secretary apd 
biogiupliei, makes an apology for the ohsciirity of his extraction by saying, he was a precious 
IMjail which oweni its excellence and biightucss to its own inti msic value, and not to tne river 
which gave it bitth.” 
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n^kiked, where a maMt Wisis kept te prevent the U^bek Tartars from llnaking 
io^kireiobs inttf Khor&tfn. The father of N4dir KtSli dying during his 
minority, his uncle took commend of the fortress, which had been hereditary 
in the £^ily, in the name of the minor, bnt when NAdir came of age, he 
reflised to deliver the trust to him. The youthful Nfidir, being thus de- 
prived of his birthright, went to Mashhad, a city ianious for the sepulchre 
of Imdm Ali Razd, and there entered into the service of Beglerbeg,* as 
one of the under-masWs of ceremonies. In this otfice he behaved so well 
that the prince soon gave him the command of a troop of horse When 
seventeen years old, he was taken prisoner by the Uzbek Tartars, with 
whom he had had frequent skirmishes but, after remaining in slavery for 
about four years, he effected his escape. Being now reduced to poverty, ho was 
forced to borrow Small sums of money of any who would lend them to him, 
to procure the common necessaries of life. He led a life of adventure for 
some years, and, collecting armed followers around him, he at length made 
his power supreme in his native province. , 

When the Afghan Khiljis, the greatest of the western tribes who 
inhabit the country round Kandahar, expelled Shah llusein, the last of the 
once powerful line of the ISafvi kings who ruled over the destimesof Persia 
for two hundred years, and Mahmud, the son of Mir Weis, the Khilji\ having 
put to death Ilusoin with all liis family, except one son named Thamas[), be- 
came ruler of Persia (October 1722), that empire was assailed by tho Tuiks and 
Russians, who had entered into a confederacy for the purpose of disinembei- 
ing the kingdom. The Western provinces were coiu^ut'rcd by the Porte, and 
the northern, comprising Oilau (the ancient Ilyrcanin) and other places 
bordering on the Caspian S('a, by the Mllsco^ites, under the Czar Peter. 

Thamasp, the son of the viunpiished monarch of Portia, fl»'d to the Caspian 

and took protection with a pastoral tribe called Kajnr, who occupied the 

elevated plains which extend over a great part of Persia. He was there Na.iirKiUi joiiw 

joined by N4dir Kiili, then in the prime of his youth, at the head of a body 

of hardy and warlike shepherds, animat»'d with ^latriolic feelings. Nddir, in 

one of his first exploits, seized Mashhad, and then recovered Khorasan from 

the Abdrllis. The rule of the Afghans under Ashraf, the son of Mahmud, 

the Khilji, had become intolerable on account of the new king's grinding 

a ny a*nd oppraession, and had produced in the mind of every Ptrsiaii a 
y hatred of the very name A/p/m??, a feeling which exists to this day. 

He waged a war against the Kkiljls under Ashraf, and completely routed 
the Afghans, who were killed in great nuinbeis in the battle, or perished in ^ ,, 0^1 |,e 

the desert on their way home (1828). Ashraf was assassinated by a Biluch 
during his retreat from Kirman to Kandahar, 1729 

The adventurer, Nfldir Kiili, placed the diadem on the head of the 
rightful heir, Thamasp, who, for his sei vices, conferred on him the viceroy- 
eUy of Khoras^n, Maziudaran, Sistan, and Kiimdn. NAdir, who had 
hitherto made no pretensions to sovereign power, assumed the title of Thain- 
' asp Kiili (or the slave of Thamasp), with the addition of that of “ Khau.” 

He then marched against the Turks and recovered from them the ppoviuce 
of Tabrez. 

A party of the AbdAlis had by this time overrun Khorasan and laid 
siege to Mashhad, then held by Ibrdhim, NildiPs brother, whom they de- 
feated in a pitched battle. NAdir again engaged the tribe, and, completely 
subduing it, recovered the lost teriitorics. The AbdAlis, under Zulfikar 
Khan, the brother of Ahmad Shah, and son of Zaman Khan, were driven 

• A title Bignifyinx. in the Tuikhh lanpuape, “ Lord of Loi Jb.” 
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back to their own territoiy with great slaughter* In the beginning of 17S1 
N&dir laid siege to Her^t, a task even more arduous than that of reducing 
the Abdalis, and took it after a most obstinate resistance, which lasted 
ten months. At this juncture, both the Abdalis and the Khiljie enUred 
into a combination against the invader. After this conquest, the victor 
banished the leading Saddozais to Miiltun, and compelled a large force of 
the Abdeilis to join the army. It was about this time that Nddir relin- 
quifcihcd the Skid faith of his ancestors and embraced Suniniism^ thus enlist- 
ing the sympathy of the Abdalis, who subsequently became his most 
powerful allies and devoted followers. 

In 1731, Nddir defeated the Turks in Hamdan and regained the Ar- 
menian provinces, which had been seized by the Turks during the reign of 
Ashraf, but on his return he was annoyc'd with his sovereign for entering 
into a disadvantageous treaty with the Turks, and, having deposed him, 
dopiived him of sight. The wary general did not, however, yet venture 
to occupy the vacant throne himself, but, oideiing the king's son, who was 
then in his cradle, to be brought out of the seraglio, placed the royal dia- 
dem on his head, and proclaimed him king, under the name of Abbas III, 
1732 Tlie puppet king died in 173G. The wav to the throne was now 
deal for Njidir. He had a firm hold on the affections of the soldiery and 
oil the fe.iis of the nation But even now this sagacious politician did not 
give up his fharacterstic caution At Muighab, he summoned all the grandees 
ol the kingdom, the civil and inilitai^ offceis, the governors of provinces 
and m.igisl rates, and, amidst an assemblv of J 00,000 persons was, by popular 
acclamation, saluted as the king of the Persians, under the name of Nadir 
Shah Like Oa‘sar, he went through the form of refusing a proffered crown. 
He thanked them for the honour they had done him, which was contiary to 
his intention in calling them together, }ct he looked on the voice of the 
peopl(» as the voice of God, and, with seeming reluctance, and on the condi- 
tion that the S//?Vi sect be abolished, and that of the established 

throughout the kingdom, he at last agieed to accept his elevation to the 
thione, and was crowned king, Fiduiuiiy 2Gth, 1730 * He inairied his 
eldest son to the sister of Shah Thcun.isp, therebv allying his own family 
with that of the Safvian kings, who still commanded tin' respect of the people. 
It was his jiolicy, while usurping the possessions of other [Sovereigns, thus to 
unite his own family by maiiiage ties with those of the vanquished monarchs ; 
and h(' siibse([uently formed such alliances with the empt'ror of Bokhilia, a 


* T^tuln Slitih, on btint? i»rodaimc<l kiu^ Htiuok coins m lus imiiip bearin,? the following in 
BCiii)tion — 

^ v]y'\ ;i3b ^ 

‘ The* coins of Nadu of Tcisia, piotcctoi of the woild, have proclaimed his emnire 
Ihioivhcml tJu laith " * 

On the lev CISC, iii a cypher, was the inscription ^ i « i 

c'' v.r' 




Mtsuiin,^, “ \\ hat is past is best ” The niiiinciical value of the letters of this motto makp 
up U4S, (lu >(<u of hib elevation to the thione 

At Kanihihai he struck coins, whuli had tlio word “ The Sultan KAdir,** 

on one suU , bikI the woids ^ - 40^ *Uf « May (Joil perpetuate hi. 

reign Slniek .it Kandahar,’ on the other. 


Aftei his tiitory at Katndl, ho struck tho following coin in India:— 

VL^11sJL4S 

The Kiiik of Kings on tho Kaith and the Lord ot Lords is Nadu, the Blessed.” 
On the revel se— a 

“ Ma\ Ood prolong his reign : struck Shah at dalisnalUd. the capital, 1162.” 
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deseendant of Changez Khan, and with Muhammad Shah, the emperor of 
Delhi. . 

fie required the people to take an oath of submission and fealty, to 
which they tamely and readily submitted. The M'ullah Bdbhi, or high 
priest, had the audacity to address the king thus : “ As to matters of religion, 
we have the law of God and the traditions of his Prophet, Muhammad, to 

f iride us ; it is not for princes to make innovations therein, and, therefore, 
humbly hope your majesty will not begin your reign by attempting 
to overthrow the established religion.” These words were too bold to be 
borne by the high-spmted Nadir, who immediately ordered the mullah to be 
strangled. Collecting then the Mahoinedan priests, he asked them how they 
employed the vast income allowed them by the State. They answered that 
it was spent on^ religions objects, such as the maintenance of collegos, the 
salaries of the priests and the attendants on a large number of moscjues, in 
which prayers were hourly offered for the success of the arms of tlieir prince 
and the prosperity of the empire of Persia. Ho told the mullahs, that ex- 
perience had made it quite clear that their prayers had not been heard, for 
the empire had been on the decline for the past fifty years, and had been 
almost ruined by invasions and rebellions until, by the command of God, his 
victorious armies had come to defend the lives and property of the pc'ople ; 
that it was his royal pleasure that those poor priests (meaning his solJjcrs) 
who had followed his standard to give liberty to the Persians, should be fust 
provided for, and that, theri'forc, the greater part of the chureli lands and 
revenues should be confiscated and appropriated for the support of Ihe army. 
This order was carried out, and it was found, on computation, that an incomo 
of 10,00,000 tomans, or £Ji,000,000 ])er aiinuin was thus saved to the States. 
The ]>riests were directed to find other inean%for their subsistence. Nadir thim 
published an edict ordering all his .subjects to conform to the Sunni religion, 
on pain of his royal disjileasurc. This edict directed that, at the time of calling 

to prayers and standing up at prayer, the words Ali, Wali-ULlah 

'And Ali, the frifnid of Ood,' which were always added to the Kalima by 
the Shins, be omitted * It bc'ing also usual with the governors in tlnur assem- 
blies after Fatiha and to say in the prayer, “ May the king from 

whom all our fortunes flow live for ever,” NAdir Shah ordered tlnit the 
practice of using'such expressions at prayers should be discontinued. He 
observed : As a Tahhiv for prolonging the life of a mortal man is vain and of 
no effect, I expressly order that ev<»ry Khan who is master of a TahaH and 
ensign, say it in this manner: * Thanks be to the true king for all bcm'tits ’ ” 
The edict concluded in the following words: “ Henceforward all peisoiis must 
observe these settled regulations and wiitten orders ; for whoever deviates there- 
from will incur the displeasure of the king of kings. Written in the royal resid- 


• Tne Kalima io thus read by the Shias — 


^1 ^ JtV’ 

“There ia no Rod but < tod, and Muhammad i*! the Piopliet of God, nnd Ah, th( ftn ndof 
Ntldir Shah oi derod tlie word'4 in ifnlit s to be stiuok out of tin Kalniia. 
fTlie Fatiha is a iirefatury piayet, winch is generally the lirst sani • r t of the Qnuin. 

TaXifb* is repeating three times the wo'Ji xi\ 4 .Ul Allah o-Akhet, “ (Jofl is guatest,” be 
fore the Kalima, 

«JJ] aJUfi) *J|i) “ Thereisno god but God,aiid Muhaniiiiad 18 the Piophot 


of God.” ^ 

^ ^ 4^ The TaM is a small drum which gonetal officers fix to then saddles I’he possession ol 
it ts a mark ot rank. 
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once of Ispahan in the month of Saffar, 1149*’ (June 1736 A.ix). Tha edict 
was received with great joy by most of the king’s subjects particularly 
by his soldiers, who, being all Sunnis, became personally attached to him. 

He resumed war with the Turks and recovered the whole of the terri* 
tory which had been occupied by the Porte and the Russians, making peace 
with both powera 

NAdir now embarked on his great enterprise, the subjugation of the 
Khiljis, and the restoration of Kandahar to the Persian kingdom. He 
marched with an army of 80,000 men and was joined by the Abddlis, now 
his staunch allies. Tho Kldljis, under Huscin Khan, the governor of 
Kandahar, made a desperate resistance, but after a siege which lasted 
about eighteen months, Kandahar fell into the hands of the Persians (1738), 
and the whole country surrounding it was annexed to the kingdom of 
Persia. Ziilfikar Khan and his brother, Ahmad Shah, wore ntade prisoners in 
Kandahar during the siege of tliat city. Nfldir released the brothers and 
sent them to Maziudardu, in command of a force of their own tribe. While 
the blockade of Kaudaliar was going on, tho Shah’s son, Baza Kuli Mirza, 
con(]uorcd Balkh, and achieved a great victory over the king of Bokhara 
in person, on the banks of tho Oxus. 

During the siege of Kandahar, a large number of Afghans fled to tho 
territory of the Indian emperor and sought protection there. Nddir Shah, 
who was determined to extirpate the whole raco of Afghans, sent his 
confidential agent, Ali Marddu Khan, as ambassador to the court of Muhammad 
Shah, the emperor of Hindustan, to prevent the influx of Afghan fugitives 
into his territory near Ghazni, and to expel those who had already found 
an asylum in his dominions. I'Jie emperor received tho envoy with every 
mark of respect, and dismissed hiijd with an assurance that active measures 
would be taken to intercept the Afghan rebels, and that fresh supplies of 
troops would be sent to the Persian borders. Nothing, however, came of 
the emperor’s promise, and a second embassy, under Muhammad Khan 
Turkointln, was sent to India with the same retpiest as before, and returned 
with renewed assurances of help on the part of tho Indian sovereign. 
Shortly after this, however, the Afghans fled in troops from the newly 
subjugated province of Kandahar, and found an asylum in K^bul and 
Glulzin, and still no steps W(*re taken by the Indian sovereign^ towards 
intercepting tho progress of the fugitives. NAdir Shah wa'? greatly ^incensed 
at the ajiathy of his peifidioiis ally, who had tlms harboured the most dan- 
gerous enemies of the Persian monarchy. He therefore scut a third embassy, 
under a Persian nobleman, with instructions not to stay at Delhi for more 
than forty days, but the ambassador was detained at Delhi for about a year, 
without a reply being given him. Tho Shah issued stringent orders for 
the envoy to quit the capital of tho Moghal immediately, which he did, 
without even now receiving an answer from the cinpin’or or his ministers. 
The Moghal was at this time engaged in a conl^^st with tho-Mahrattas, and 
his court was divided, — one faction being led by Klian-i-Daurau Khan, the 
commandcr-m-chief of the Indian aiinies, favored by the emperor, and the 
other by Chin Kilieh Khan, surnamed Asaf JiiK, who was at this time 
subadarofthc Dekkan Piobabl} the Indian emperor did not attach any 
importance to Nddir Shahs demand, and the great Moghal thought it below 
his dignity to recognise NdJir as the logitiinato sovereign of the Persian 
empire. The energies of the Moghal were absorbed in the settlement of the 
diflicultics created by tho incursions of the Mahrattas, and no troops could 
probably be spared for the purpose of guarding the Indian frdgtiers, which 
then extended to Gluizni and KAbul. However that may be, the Persian 
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moowdi was graatly initatod by the disingfoanous and insidious conduct 
of the emp^r of Hindostdn, and considered it a direct insult to his sove- 
reign authoVity. About the same time letters were received by the 
from Nizdm-ul-Mdlk and Saddat Khan, tbo disaffected Omerahs of the 
Moghal court, inviting bim to maich to India, extirpate the family of 
Tymur, and assume the reins of government himself. To redeena the honour 
of his empire, and encouraged by the representations he received from 
India, NAdir Shah,resolved upon an invasion of that country, and, with an 
army of 1,25,000 horse, Kazil-bdshis, Georgians, Turks, Khorasiinis, Balkhis, 
&a, all inured to fatigue and hardships, he set out from Kandahar in 
May 1738 A.IX (about the vernal equinox of 1140 Hijri). He passed the 
rivulet called the Makhur, which was then tlio boundary between the 
Persian and Indian empires, and took the road to Gluizni, the capital of 
Zabulistdu. The governor of that city, with the chief residents, came out 
to meet the king, with rich presents, and offered his submission. The 
Persian army advanced like the waves of an angry sea, which the governor 
thought it beyond his power to resist. Tho gates of the city, were opened 
for the Persian king, who, having ganisoned it with his own men, continued 
his march on KAbul. Sherdil Khan, an amir, 70 years ol age was the Moghal 
governor at Kdbul at the time. Ilis assistant, Nasir Klian, had left Kdbul 
for PeshAwar before the arrival of Nddir Shah. The principal inhabitants 
of Kdbul came out to salute the king in a body, and gave him a reception 
suitable to his dignity, but the governor, Shcidil Khan, offered an obstinate 
resistance, and closed the gates of the city against him. Neither fair 
promises nor threats could induce the wily old man to open the gates. The 
town was closely besieged by tho Persian troo])^ for six woek®, Tho bf^siegod 
made a gallant and desperate defence, and old 8heidil Khan, with his two 
sons, maintained his position with great firmness and resolution. A general 
assault made by the Persians was unsuccessful. Iletouise was now had to a 
stratagem which succeeded, and Sherdil came out of the city to enter into a 
compact with a supposed friend who liad given him to undcu^tand tliat ho 
was at the head of an army against Nadir. The Iraitai seized Slicrdil and 
put him in confinement. His sons still gallantly held tin* town, but the 
garrison being struck with terror and confusion, deserted thtdr posts on the 
ramparjts of the city. Nidir Shah, taking advantage of the panie, forced 
open the gates* and took possession of the city, the inliabitaiits of which 
were put to tho sword. One of Sherdirs sons was killed, while di'feiiding 
the gates, and the surviving son, with the gallant old mail, his father, was 
inhumanly put to death by the avenging Nadir. 

The victor found in the Kabul treasury two million five hundred thou- 
sand rupees aud effects to the value of two millions more, in which were 
included four thousand complete suits of armour, inlaid with gold, four 
thousand of polished steel, four thousand coats of mail for horses, and a gi'oat 
quantity of fine tissue and dresses, which had been deposited there by tho 
Emperor Shah Jahan. 

The king remained at Kabul for seven mouths, the whole of which time 
was occupied by him in 'maturing his plans for the invasion of Hindostdn 
on the basis of intelligence furnished him by the treacherous Omerahs in 
the Court of the Moghal, and his eiiiLssaries in other places of importance 
in India, west of the Jamna. In the meanwhile another envoy, who 
had been sent with several Kabul chiefs to the court at Delhi, with an 
ultimatum to the great Moghal, was killed, on his way to India, by Mir 
Abbas, thi governor of Jallalabad, and the chiefs were compelled to 
return to Kdbul. Nddir, highly i accused at this, marched to Jalfalabdd, 
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took the fort and tovrn by assault, and killed Mir Abb^, with all the Indians 
who had sided with him His family were sent in chains to the royal 
camp * 

After subduing B4midn, Ghoreband and other provinces of Afghanistan, 
undti the Indian empire, the victor set his army in motion, and, at the 
head of ten thousand chosen Kazil Bdshi ^ horse, advanced towards Peshd* 
war. The Moghal governoi at Peshiwar at this time was N^sir Khan, a 
pious man, who spent much ot hia time in hunting, or ii| devotion and in 
leading the Qaidn He had in vain wiitten repeatedly to the Moghal Go- 
vernment for a supply of troops, reminding the emperor Yliat he was himself 
‘ but as a rose bush, withered by the blasts of autumn, while his soldiery were 
no moie than a faded pag<ant' The intrigues at the Couit of Delhi 
pievcnted all hopes of suecoiii fiom that quarter, yet the governor, closing 
the Khaibor Pass against the invade i, opposed him with a tody ot seven 
thousand Afghans and Indians, whom he had assembled around him Sarwar 
Khan, a Barakzxi diiif, reudend Nd.dii important aid, which enabled him to 
cHiss the Khajbar b> the old route used by Tymur in invading India The 
Pcisiaiis fill suddi nl) upon the troops collected by NAsir Khan After a 
sliort f ncagement the courage and resolution of the Indians wholly forsook 
till in till ir 1 auks well hiokcn, and those only e'^caped the swoid of the 
victor, who blit a piccipititc ictriat When Nasii Khan saw that his 
wlioli 'limy hid other bi en put to the swoid, oi fled panic stiiekcn, 
and tint furLh( i resist nice was fuutless, ho suirendeied hmisi If piisoner 
to the king ol tlic Pi isi ins (20th November l7dS) Sciciil Indian chiefs 
will it this tinii tik(n ])nsoncis and their camps pill igi d The monarch 
<■0011 ifti 1 took Nci'jii khan into fivoiii and appointed him one of his comtius 

Ik foie crossing the Atik, Nadu Shih sent the following 1( ttei to the 
empiiorot llindost^ln which was iccciscd m the beginning ol Jamidiul 
Aww il 11^)111 — 

“ l>e it (Icii to the enlightened mind of your High Majesty , that my 
coming to Kabul ind possessing in j sc If thereof was puiely out ot zeal for 
Islam ind fiiinilship for you 1 ncM r could have iinagiued that the wrctihes 
of the Diklvui lould have imposed tiibute on the dominions of the king 
of the Muslim ins My sliy on tins side of the Atak is with a Mew that, 
when till SI jiihdils move towards HindostAn, I m*i^ send an army of \icton- 
ous Karil PmsIiis to diivi tin ui to tlm aby^'S of hell History ws full of the 
fiicndsliip th it has subsisti d between oui Kings and your Maje^st) s prede- 
ci ssois Ik All Mint »-/i I swe \i that, excepting fuendship and a concern for 
Il li^ion 1 neither hid, iioi have any other views , if you suspect the contiary 
voii iiia}, but I always was, and will be a fiiend to join illustiious House” 


* A K i7il Hrt h iiolik HI N idii Shahs t imp at TillaUbdd in t letter written by him to 
i fiK II 1 in iKlm ^i\( till tolliwiiiK piituiiUis rifi:ardiiig tint nioniiih 

‘ Afti I moi pi i><.i s 111 sits on a thiom the i anoi»y of whirh is in the foim of a dome 
and of ^ Id I (MID >011111, nn 11 -viith loyxl standHids of red silk and hu ce to]is fioin which 
hanj, tissils of sdvti in dispose l ic^iiUily and at 1 lopcr distances 'MM) beautiful slaves, from 
12 to ^0 >i us < Id st iiid out )i ilf on his ri^lit hind and tiu otlii r h ilf on hiu left all the frreat 
nirn st ind (oiifiontin^ him and tlu u/la^i Htinds btivicen, 111 readiness to iciuibont vvhatcvei 
is lisii ib]( and iMiyholylms his c anse iltcidi d at once llnbfiy is not botnuih as known 
In H IK h IS p II tiiulai 11 foirii iti >n him of evei> thine that passes , all cimunals, gioat 

07 Hiiiall mil and ] 001 unci uitli itimn. li iU death Hi sits till noon after >\hirh lie diiusand 
then itposts a litth W inn aftiiin on piay^is are over ho sits till e\( nin^ ])rayeiH, and nlien 
t)iis( ueoMi he shoots h\( ai rows into the A fola{» heap of rubbibli) and then letires 
into thi womens ipaitnifiite Fra^* t 

t 1 he K I/ll Rishis uc an oidii of soldieis among the Persians, as the Fcnizaiisare among 
the Juilfi Jhc woid hi^nihos m tin luikioh laiiguvgo, H fiom the r< d caps they 

woie v\hin hist otgamzed by Slickh Hudii, the futhei of fehah Ibinail the histtking of the 
Vfvi faiiiilv 



njCmn sbam, toi 

At Atak N^ir Shah put on an Indian dress and sat on the throne after 
the manncjr of Indian eniperora 

Nddir Shah uusv crossed the Indus, which, at that season of the year, 
was swollen by the rains and flowed with a rapid current. On entering the 
Panjdb, he commanded his army to ravage the country, and to freely use 
both fire and sword in all places. The consternation and desolation caused 
by his troops throughout the Panjdb soon spread over the whole of India. 
The whole countiy was seized with terror, and his victories and brutalities 
became the topic of all circles. 

He then, at tHe head of his Tiirkomdn army, crossed the Jhelum, and 
after that, without boats or rafts, the Chindb at Shalidaiila, “ linious as the 
ocean or as an arm of the destructive sea,’* in the words of Mirza Mahdi. 
Kalandar Khan, an amir in the service of the Moghal, and naib of the 
viceroy of Ldhorc, was in charge of Emandbdd, siibonliiiate to Ldhore, with 
'W body of ten thousand horse Amir Khan, one of the dependants of Ndsir 
Khan, who had now submitted to Nddir Shah, made a night attack 
on Emanabdd with his own people and a laige bodv of.Kazil Bdshis. 
Kalandar Khan having been killed in the action, Amir Khan garrisoned 
the place with his own troops. Zakaria Khan, the viceroy of the Panjdb, 
who had advanced ten kos from Ldlioie, vvilli an army of twenty thousand 
horse, had no sooner heaid of tliis than he retreated to his capital The 
Persian army pillaged all the towns and villages on its way to the capital 
and massacred the inhabitants. On the first of Shawal, the Persian monarch 
reached the banks of the Rdvi, which ho forded, and ,his troops coming up in 
sight of the Ldhore army, a battle ensued, in which the Lahore governor 
wjvs completely routed and repulsed with great slaughter.* The con(|ueroi8 
were so close upon the lieels of the coiupiered in the pursuit, that they at 
once obtained jx^ssossion of the gates of the town. Zakaria Khan, on re- 
turning to the citadel, j)ut it in a state of defence, mounting cannons on 
the ramparts and strengthening his position b)’ all available meaiib. The 
king of Persia crossed the Ravi on the fourth day, and pitched his tents in 
the Shalainar gardens. 

The viceroy of Lahore, Azuddaula Nawab Zakaria Khan, surnamed 
Khan Bahadur, sent an officer of rank to imjdore the clemency of the Shah, 
promising the completest submission. On the part of his Persian Mfijesty, 
Kifayat Kharf, an amir of his Court, was commissioned to settle the terms. 
On the 12th of Shawal, the viceioy was met by Wazir Abdul Baki, and by 
him conducted into tlic prestuicc of the Shah. Jlis majesty received the 
viceroy with great courtesy and consideration, and presented him with a 
chapkan of gold brocade, a jewelled dagger and a horse. On the 14th, the 
viceroy having been again introduced to the Shah at the royal camp in the 
gardens of Shalainar, he, according to the terms settled, laid before the throne 
of the conqueror twenty lakhs of rupees, a portion of which had been taken 
from the State eoflers, and the remainder raised by contributions from the 
wealthiest inhabitants, and a large number of elephants. The present was 
graciously accepted by the Persian monarch, and LAhore was tlius saved 
from the horrors of a massacre and spoliation. Zakaiia Khan, having been 
confirmed in his government of Lahore, departed in all honour. The Shah 
took into his service Hayatullah Khan, the second brother of Azuddaula, 
and appointed him to the command of five hundred horse. Fakhr-ud-doula 

• According to Anand Ram, author of the “Tazkara,” the fighting was renewed 

the next day, and the jdaiii was stiewu \iith the slain.” Anand R&m\%as an eye witness of 
much tliat iTassed during N&dir Shah’s stay in India, and sudcicd fron. Ids exactions. Five 
lakhs of rupees were extorted from him. 
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AmfQ-ud-*d{n Khan wi^ at tho same time appointed mibadar of RXekinir, 
and sent thither with a considerable number of troops. Having* t^us settled 
the affairs of the FanjXb, the monarch quitted LaWe for Delhi on Sdth 
December. He struck a gold coin at Lahore on the obverse of which 
was the inscription ” Nadir, the Sultan," and on the re- 
verse *iJl oli. f |o| c>JJaLJf^l*3 “ Struck at the capital of 

Lahore, 1151, May Qod preserve his reign 1 " On the bank of the Bids, the 
tyrant ordered one thousand and seven State prisoners, who*m he had kept in 
close confinement during his journey from Peshawar to Lahore, to be inhu- 
manly put to death. The order was promptly executed. 

Nddir Shah continued his march towards Delhi, and on 14th February 
reached the plains of KariidL The emperor of Delhi at the bead of his 
troops, had rc^ached the town two days previously, and was johied by Bur- 
hdu-ul-Mulk, Saddat Khan, the viceroy of Oudh, Khann-Dourdn Khan, 
the coinmander-iii'chief, Asif Jdh Nizdin-ul-mulk,the viceroy of the Dekkan, 
and Kamr-ud-[liii Khan, the ground wazir. The Moghal and the Persian 
armies were divided by the canal of Ali Marddn Khan, and the former had 
thrown up iiitrenchincnts, and redoubts mounted with 500 pieces of artillery. 
The Indian army ooiiaistcd of 150,000 horse, exclusive of irregular cavalry, 
and was divided into three divisions which extended to' an amazing length. 
The Indians also brought with them a great many elephants, as a bombastic 
show to overcome the Persian invader, forgetful of the fact that these huge 
animals, and the enormous pieces of ordnance, would impede them in their 
movements. The Persian soldiers, though far inferior in numbers, were 
trained to arms and thoroughly disciplined, being well accustomed to endure 
severe haidship under the stern training of their header. SaXdat elected to 
risk an engagement in the field with the veteran armies ol the Persian king, who 
remained on the defensive. The folly of taking the offensive against an 
invading army is obviou'?. The cllcininate Indian army soon proved itself 
quite unable to cope with the valour of the hardy TurkomXus, and SaXdat 
was tho first to give way, after a scene of havoc and confusion, which lasted 
for live hours. He was joined in the battle by the Khin-i-Dounin, who main- 
tained liis ground with groat firmness and resolution. The Indians at last 
gave way. Saadat was taken prisoner by the Persians, audDourXu, who was 
wounded in tlie action, was taken to his camp, where he died. A ‘fresh 
attack was made on the Peisians by Muzaffar, the gallant brother ofDourXn, 
under whom were Ali, liis sou, Raja Gagar Mai, and several officers of rank. 
Muzaffar held his ground firmly, and a desperate fight took place, resulting 
in the slaughter of ton thousand Indian troops. After this disastrous 
conflict, the remainder of the Indians retired to their intrenchments. In 
this battle ten Indian princes of eminent rank, with one hundred nobles 
and officers of distinction, and thirty thousand soldiers, were slain on the field. 

The victor now took posscHsiou of all the strong posts round the camp of 
the Delhi emperor, which he subjected to a strong blockade, thus cutting 
off all his supplies. 

The third day after the defeat and rout of the Moghal armies, Muhammad 
Shah resolved upon resigning his crown to secure the clemency of the 
conqueror. Having, therefore, previously acquainted Nadir Shah with hia 
intention, he set out on the morning of the twentienth for the Persian 
camp on his travelling throne, attended by the viceroy of the Dekkan, the 
grand wazir and other nobles, and a small retinue. The king of Persia^ 
hearing of the approach of the Delhi emperor, sent his son NasruLla* Mirzato 
conduct Hia Majesty to his camp. The prince met the emperor at the limits 
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of the oananpk Muhammad Shah alighted from his travelling throve, embraced 
the pniice and seated him by bis side. When the party reached the royal tent, 
Nddir Shah received the emperor at the door. Both their majesties embraced 
each other, and, holding one another by the hand, they entered the audience 
tent, where they sat down together on the same masnad. A repast was 
prepared, and a waiter having first offered coffee to Nddir Shah, the latter, 
with his own hands, courteously offered it to Muhammad Shah, saying : “ Since 
your majesty h^ done me the honour of coming here, we are brothers, and 
may you remain happy in the empire of Hiudostdu.” The remains of the 
repast were givfin to Umdat-ul-Mulk, Amir Khan Bahddur, Mutamidud 
Doula, Muhammad Ishdk Khan Bahildur, Bihrdz Khan and other nobles who 
had accompanied Muhammad Shah. The eonferenco lasted for several 
hours, and nothing which courtesy and friendship recpiirod, was omitted by 
Nddir Shalf. He expressed his regret at the action of the Delhi emperor 
in allowing the chautli to the Mahrattas, and permitting foreigners to invade 
his dominions. On this latter point the Delhi emperor ri'tnarked to his vic- 
torious companion: “If I had not been dilatory in complying with your 
mujesty’s request, I could not have secured the pleasure of seeing your 
majesty to-day.” This facetious remark of the Delhi luonarch elicited a smile 
from the stern Nadir. 

The Delhi emperor was treat o<l as a guest in the Persian camp, and 
received every mark of respect. After retiring to another tent, N/ldir Shah 
had a long consultation with his w izir as to the future policy to be adopted. 
He then returned to the royal tout, and made it formally known to 
Muhammad Shah, that, as the imperial hou'^e of Tyimir hafl given no cause 
of oft*ence to the Persian empire, it w<as far from his wishes to make India a 
part of his kingdom, providcnl the Indian emperor would pay him an indem- 
nity for the war. To this Muhammad Shah agreed, as also to Nadir*s troops 
remaining in the c<apital to recover from the fatigues of the campaign, until 
such time as the money should be paid. 

The emperor was permitted to send for his harem, and, with all his 
family members and Oinerahs, remained in honourable confinement, being 
constantly guarded by Persian horsemen. The Indian army was left without 
officers, and the Persians seized upon the ordnance, the military chest, the 
jewq^ office, the wardrobe and the armoury. The keys of all the cstablish- 
meuts in the fort of Di»llji wen' politely demanded bv the Shah, and quietly 
made over by the emperor, being sent through Tiitainasp Khan to Latfiillah 
Khan, the Delhi Killadar, or commandant of the fort. The officers of the 
Persian king thus put themselves in possession of the fort and of all within it. 

The two kings tlieri inarched towards D(»lhi. The emperor was con- 
ducted by a rear guard of tea thousand Persian horscunen. His army was 
divided into two irn'gular columns and inarched on both flanks of the 
Persians. Arriv(*d at Delhi, Nildir Shah encamped in the luxuriant gardens 
of Shaldiriir. Muhammad Shah obtained leave to enter the city in order to 
prepare his palace for the reception of the victor ; and, on the following day, 
NAdir made his victorious entry into the city at the head of 12,000 horse. 

He distributed Kis army over all the quarters of the town and the fort, 
placing the gates of the city and the citadel under guards of his own men. 
He gave orders that his troops should not in any way interfere with, or molest, 
any of the emperor's subjects under }>ain of being deprived of their ears. 

Muhammad conducted his vanquisher to a magnificent apartment in 
the royal palace, which was profusely decorated for the ocoosion,* NAdir 
Shah demanded twenty-five karora of rupees as the war indemnity. Mu- 
hammad opened the imperial treasury and stripped it of its most valuable 
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jewels and curiosities, that had been accumulated for a^. and brought 
them as presents to the conqueror. He laid, at the feet of the eonquqjpor, vast 
heaps of gold and silver in coin and ingots, valuable vases set with diamonds,, 
rubies and other precious gems, with a great variety of sumptuous furniture, 
diadems and thrones, including the famous peacock throne, inlaid with pearls 
and precious stones, which had been constructed by Shah Jah^n at a cost of 
six rnillioiis and a half sterling, according to the valuation put on it by Ta- 
vernier. The Omerahs and grandees of the court followed the example of 
their emperor, and presented the conqueror with gifts valued at millions of 
rupees. NAdir now, being master of vast treasures, paid his army their 
arrears. These payments, according to Jones Han way, were made in his 
own coin, which was struck upon this occasion.* 

The Id festival came on at this time, and the khatba was read ia the grand 
mosque of Delhi in the name of the Persian King, Nddir Shah. The king 
treated the subjects of the Delhi emperor with moderation, ami adopted 
measures to protect the inhabitants from outrage, the strictest discipline 
being observed. * * 

All went oil smooth! v, until an unfortunate circumstance occurred in the 
city which compelled NAdir Sliah to taint his victory with those horrid 
deeds of bloodshed and spoliation which to this day have associated his 
name with ideas of terror and dread. The day following the Id, a great tumult 
arose among the mob in the streets, owing to a Persian soldi('r forcibly seizing 
some pigeons that were exposed for sale in the market. The man to whom 
the pigeons belonged gave out, in a fit of frenzy, that Niidir Shah had order- 
ed a general pillage. This was sufficient to iuHaino the infatuated mob, who 
had borne the intrusion of the strangers with gloomy discontent. Maddened 
with rage, they rushed upon the Persians, who were in various parts of tlie 
city, guarding different (juarters, and killed many of their number. To add to 
this, some of the inhabitants having raised a cry, to the effect that NAdir 
Shah was dead, thi‘ suppressed fury of the populace burst forth. The report' 
spread like lightning over the town. A groat tumult arose, and the inhabi- 
tants fell upon the Persians, and cut to pieces all they could find. The niglit 
w^as dark ; the mob broke into the royal stables and put to death the keepers 
of the elephants. Three thousand Persians were killed in the city, the rest 
retiring into the citadel. About midnight the officers of NAdir »Shah repre- 
8cntc»d the state of affairs to his majesty. The Shah, annoyed at being 
roused, said angrily ; My men maliciously accuse the people and wish me 
to slaughter them and to give the signal for plunder.'* On the matter be- 
ing again urged, he ordered his men to act wholly on the defensive during 
the remainder of the night. At daybreak, Nadir Shah rode forth from the 
palace and appeared in the Chandiii Chauk Street, hoping that his presence 
would overawe the people and put a stop to their fauaticism. The first ob- 
jects that met his eyes in the streets were the dead bodies of his countrymen 
who had been killed in the night by the mob. He sent a strong party to 
suppress disorder; but the mob, instead of being appeased, became bold and 
insolent, and began to discharge arrows and firearms at the Persians. NAdir 
Shah repaired to the mosque of Raushan-ud-doiila (then recently built) and 
there summoned into his presence Nizam-ul-mulk, Sarbuland Khan and the 
grand wazir, Kamr-ud-din Khan, and threatened to put them to immediate 
death, charging them with having fomented the sedition. The Omerahs 
immediately swore on the Quran that they were innocent, and they 
were pardoned. But now came the fatal hour which broug^jt utter 
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ruin on the magnificent dty that had eo long been the mistress of 
India and the pride of the East At daybreak, a person irom the 
neighbouring terrace designedly fired upon the king of Persia. The 
shot, missing him, killed one of his immediate attendants, who fell dead 
before his eyes. The fierce spirit of the Shah was now roused to the 
utmost fury, and unsheathing his sword he ordered a general massacre of 
the inhabitants of the unfortunate town. The tumult had by this time 
subsided, but the orders of Nadir Shah were executed with such rigour that 
till midday the streets of Delhi ran with blood. Guns were ordered out 
and the streets swept with grape. The incensed Persians destroyed all 
before them, demolishing every building they came to, and levelling to the 
ground the loftiest and most spacious edifices of the mc^tropolis of the Indian 
empire. the midst of this horrible woik of death* and destruction, the 
bloodthirsty Nadir sat in gloomy solitude iu the little mosque of Raushau- 
ud-doula, gloating with vengeance on the work of dcva&tation going on 
before his eyes. The bloody scene extended ti4)m Ardiii, in front 

of the fort, to Idgdhj which is tlireo ko<t di^^tant. and from' Chilli Kahar as 
far as the tobacco market and Pul Mithai* The wljolc of the Dariba 
Bazaar ran red with the blood of bankeis and nici chants. Neither sex nor 
age was spared. Befoie two o’clock in the afternoon, it is computed, be- 
tween 120,000 and 1. *^0,000 were slaughtered, though not a third pait of the 
population were visited by the swoid of the avengois. So great was their 
dread of the Persians that the wretched Indians bent down their lieads 
before them like sheep to bo slaughtered, and one Peisian soldier is said to 
have butchered a whole family of ten, men, women and childien, without 
encounteiing any opposition whatever. Thou'^ands of Hindus burnt them- 
selves alive with their wives and daughters, while thousands moie thiew them- 
selves into W('lls. The work of destruction was carried on in the most diabo- 
lical spirit The Cliandni Chauk, the fruit maiket, the Dariba Bazaar and 
the buildings aiound the Jama Masjid were set on fire and reduced to ashes. 
The flaines of tlic burning liouses reached the skies, and the ciackling of 
the failing edifices deafened the cars and filled tlie stieets with debris. 
The streets w'erc strewn with corpses, which lay about as thickly as leaves 
after a storm. While this dreadful scene was going on, the destroyer, as 
bcfure mentioned, sat calmly in the masjid. His counteuance was ficacc 
and terrible, his eyes glared with fury, and none but the slave attending 
on his royal person durst approach him. At length the wretched emperor, 
attended by his nobles, forced his way into the presence of the Shah He 
stood, like a statue, in the attitude of a suppliant, with downcast eyes and 
tears streaming down his cheeks. Tiic nobles, who ventured to approach 
nearer, bowed down their foreheads to the giound. Nadir Shah asked them 
sternly what they w^anted. “ Spare the city,” was the unanimous cry f Nddir 
Shah granted the request, and, sheathing his sword, ordered an immediate 
cessation of the massacre. His words were no sooner uttered than they 
were obeyed ; the massacre ceased and every sword was sheathed. The 
Persian heralds proclaimed peace throughout the city. Nadir Shah then 
returned to the citadel, where, under his orders, several of the Omerahs, who 

* So called from the shops of confectioners there. 

t The Implorers of mercy, addressing the tyrant NAdir Shah, said metaphorically, trembling 
and frightened 

jU 3 Ij Jia- /i.i iS A'lai 

** Not a soul has been spared by thy aveni^inK sword If it be thy wish to carry on the 
work of destruotioii any further, infuse life into cno dead and renew the slaughtoi.” 
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werd suspected of being accomplices iu IM late twasoui ^eH t>6tiCade(!. 
The tyrant’s ihirst for blood was, however, not yet satiated. Ofci sotne 
trivial excuse he put to the sword six thousand of the inhabitants of Ifoghal- 
pura, while thousands were slain in the villages adjoining Delhi. In the 
royal market, where the tumult had first arisen, he had the noses and ears 
of seven hundred persons, who were iudiscriiniiiately seized, cut oflF. 

N&dir Shah, satiated with the carnage, now proceeded to take possession 
of all the moveable treasures iu the town, by this time to 'a great extent 
in ruins. He seized upon the regalia of the Moghal emperor and the 
public treasure, in which were found concealed jewels, specie and rich 
robes, the accumulation of ages, which the Moghal emperors had been 
most diligent in procuring by every means in their power, many of the 
articles being of unrivalled beauty. These, together with •elephants, 
horses and everything valuable belonging to the royal house of Ty(n6r 
were seized The victors then plundered the nobles and wealthy citizens, 
and by threats, toitiin* and every seventy, compelled them to produce their 
hidden treasures* and valuables. Contributions were then levied upon the 
citizens. The gates of the city were closed, and the citi/ens tortured with 
a view to making them dl^gorge their wealth. Gieat numbers of tlie 
inhabitants died of this treatment, while many, to avoid suffering, shame 
and poverty, debtroyeil themselves. Sleep and rest foisook the people, 
lamentations proceeded from every house having inmates, and death was 
sought rather than avoided. 

Large contributions were also levied on the governors of provinces, and 
the total wealth carried away by Niidir is described by historians as being 
between eight and thirty htrors (£(S,000,000 and X30, 000,000) of money, 
exclusive of jewels, rich stuffs and other valuable property, among which 
was included the famous KohinAr diamond, now forming part of the 
British regalia. He also carried away a large number of elephants, hoi*scs, 
camels and valuable furniture, and the most skilful workm(»n and artisans, 
numbering several hundreds* He inurioJ his son, Nasrullah, to the 
daughter of A/lz-ud-din, th<» son of Kam Baksh, and a grandson of Aurang- 
zeb. The Shah himself felt a violent dcsiie to make the beautiful daughter 
of Muzaffar, the brother of KliaU Douran, his queen, but he was prevented 
from carrying out his wishes by one of hib wives, Avho possessed, the arf of 
controlling his temper, which the rest of the woild m> much dreaded. The 
week following the marriage of Nasruilah was spent iu public entertain- 
ments, banquets, shows, pagivints and other amusements, among which 
were the combats of wild boasts. NAdir tlien amply rewarded his troops 
for tlieir hard and faithful services, and every piivate soldier got a largess 
of above twelve pounds 

The last act of MilJir was to convene an assembly of all the Omerahs 
and chiefs of State, in which he replaced the imperial diadem on the head 
of Muhammad Shah with his own hands, and helped him to ascend the throne 
of his ancestors. A treaty was drawn up ceding all the territories north- 
west of the Indus, together with Sindh and Tatta, to the king of Persia. The 
Bhah then spoke at length to the Moghal Emperor about his future policy, 
and enjoined on his Omerahs the necessity of obedience to their sovereign and 
a regard for his welfare. After these transactions the king left Delhi, on his 

• Frasei gives long hst of the wealth carried away by Nadir Shah from India. He is 
stated to have cai ried away jeweU from the empetor and the Omer ihs, treasure, goods and assets 
of the value of seventy karori> , his oifacers and soldiers canted away ten I’^rois, and^he spent 
twenty karoyn mote on the maintenance of his army in India, givmg them arrears pay and a 
gratuity. He oarried away 1,000 elephants, 7,000 horses, l(),00i) camels, 100 euuachs, 180 
writers, 200 smiths, 800 masons, 100 stone cutteis, and 200 carpenters. 
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way back to his cotkn^. « ^The SfnUcSi Bd$hi, standing at the door of bis royal 
master’s residence, in a loud voice, made the following proclamation:-*^ 
** Soldiers ! the Eioffof Kipga, the Lord of Benevolence, our Master, the Pro- 
tector of the world, conquered the country of Hindosttlu and has restored it. 
To-morrow our victorious banners move to Ir^k. Be you prepared 1” Before 
leaving the metropolis, the Shah ordered Haji Shidi Foulad Khan, the Jcotwal^ 
or superintendent of police, to see that none of the Persians remained 
behind on any account whatever. Delhi had suffered the fate of Nineveh 
and Babylon at the bauds of Nadir Shah, though her residents were not 
carried away as sfaves. It took them some time to awake from their 
lethargy and resume business 

As the time of his departure from Delhi approached, Nddir Shah sent his 
minister, Na>vab Abdul fiaki Khau, with Ha^^tullah Khan, son of A/addaula, 
Nawab Zakatia Khan, to Lahore, with oideis directing the latter to collect and 
rettiit to the Persian treasury a contribution of one karor oi lupees. [fhe 
messenger met the Na\\ab in the Shaltlnulr gardens, and was honourably re- 
ceived. Zakaria Khan, ou his return to the cit>, ^'alled a meeting of all the 
principal residents, mei chants, bankers, and wealth} people, and explained 
to them that the Shah wanted to save Liihore from iinn. The amount of 
one Jearor of lupees was collected, aud the messenger, with this money, depart- 
ed and joined the main army of the Shah, now on its niaich.* 

As the whole country along the Lahore road had been desolated by the 
Persian army on its march to Delhi, Nadir Shah resolved to take the route 
by Siillkot. On 9th llabiulawwal (May 1739, a.d), his camp reached 
Kaldwill on the banks of the Ohinjib. A heavy fall ot rain, the preceding 
night, had cairied away the bridge-of-boats, but anotlier small bridge was 
constructed, by moans of iion cables, at a nauower part, close to the village 
of Akhn6r. On the 14th, the Persian camp at Kaluwdl broke up, and began 
crossing the river at Akhniir. Only a poition of the army had cfiected its 
passage when, by the force of the current, the bridge was swept away, and 
two thousand Kazil B^shis were hurled into a watery grave. The Shah, 
mounting on Maha StindaVy the power fnl elephant that had been bestowed 
on Zakaria Khan, made a search for a ford, but, none being found, it 
was resolved that the army should be ferried over in boats. The whole 
army end the baggage having landed on the opposite bank, Zakaria Khan, 
who had accorhpanied the royal camp, was pei nutted to depart. The dis- 
tricts of Gujriit, Sidlkot, Pasriir, and some districts forming the zemindari 
of KhudAyar Khan Abb^si, of Miiltiln, were put in charge of Zakaria Khan, 
on condition of his pacing twenty lakhs of rupees per annum, as revenue, 
into the Persian treasury. At the Chiiuib the Shah ordered Abiil Husein 
Beg, the Yakah Bdshi, to place trustworthy persons at the ferry to examine 
all persons before they crossed the liver, and to sei/e all valuables which 
might be discovered on them, and send them to the royal tioasury On the 
publication of this order, many soldiers, of their own accord, presented what 
jewels they possessed and were handsomely rewarded by the king Others, 
who had concealed their booty in packs and in the saddles of their horses, 
mules and camels, were compelled to deliver them up. Some had buried their 
treasures in the ground, hoping to dig them up again, but they icmained in 
the bowels of the earth, as not a soul was allowed to rocross the river. 
Others, out of rage, threw what they had into the river. All the HiiidostAni 
prisoners in the Shah’s camp were now released, and made over to Zakaria 
Khan, to ^ sent back to their respective homes. 
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In spite of the heavy rain which fell almost incessantly, the Shah, by 
a succession of rapid marches, reached the banks of the Jhelum. If the midst 
of the swollen river a camel, laden with gold plates, slipped and fell off the 
bridge-of- boats with its load, and was di owned. Here the Persian Shah 
sent back Muhammad Shah’s artillery, and made the gunners a present of 
the gold plates that had sunk in the river. The men tried their best to re- 
cover the lost property, but only wasted their time and energies, as nothing 
was found except a brass basin and an ewer Marching along the borders 
of Rflwalpindi, the king passed Hasan Abdal, and, after subduing the 
Afghans of Eusaf^ai, proceeded by quick marches to Jafldlabad, and arrived 
at Kdbul on 20th November, 1739, a.d. The same year, he maiched his 
army into Sindh, which ho subdued, reducing Khu(U\flr Khan, the governor, 
to great straits. At Sindh he summoned NawAb Z.ikaria Khan, the gover- 
nor of Ldhore, to help liim in conducting the campugn against the Biliiclus. 
He celebrated the fcstiv.il of tlie New Year at Larkanah in Sindh, with great 
pomp and splendour, and bestowed considerable presents on his army. To 
the officers of the first rank he gave five hundred mohurs each, to others 
from one to throe hiindred mohurs and to every piivate soldier two mohurs * 
After these transactions, Zakaria Khan wa'^ sent back to Lahore, and Nddir 
Shah, at the head of his troops, proceeded to Kandahar. 

After his departure from Sindh, Nildir waged war against Tartary, 
which he completely subdued, and successfully fought against severs! other 
eastern countries. He had taken with him a band of musicians and danc<»rs 
fiom Delhi, in order to instruct the people of his own eountiy in Indian 
music, which he much admired. He was bountiful in his rewards and had it 
proclaimed tlirough all the provinces of Persia that liis subjects were ex- 
empted from the payment of taxes of all kinds for a period of tlirco years. 
He made a grand display at Heiat of the curio^-ities he had bioiight fiotii 
Hindostan, and several days were spent in pageants, showb and ontortaiii- 
inents He was so pleased with the peacock throne of Shah Jahilu, that he 
ordered hi^ jewellers to make another after the same pattern, and of like 
Bplendour, together with* a pavilion equally rich and magnificent. lie called 
this the Talxhfi Nadiri, or “Throne of Nddir,” and placed it in his Diwan- 
hhana, or public hall, at Herat, ^.ith the peacock throne biought from Delhi, 
and various beautiful and costly thrones of othcT inonaichs subdued by him. 
His wealth of jewels enabled him to make arms of eveiy description, richly 
inlaid with precious stones, as well as harness, chairs and other articles 
ornamented with jewels. By his express orders his Moahir Bdslti (quarter- 
master-general) had a large tent prepared by the best workmen that could 
be procured. It was lined with green satin, but the jewels with which it 
was decorated did not appear to advantage, and by the king’s orders it was 
taken to pieces and a new one made, the top of which, for convenience of 
transport, was separated from the sides. The new tent displayed to his 
maje^^ty on his return from the Tiiran expedition. The outside was covered 
with fine scarlet ; the linings were of violet-coloured satins, on which were 
representations of birds and beasts, trees and flowers, the whole made of 
pearls, diamonds, rubies, amethysts and other precious stones, the tent-poles 
being decorated in like manner. On either side of the tent was a screen 
on which were the figures of two angels in precious stones. The tent- 
pegs were of massive gold, and the whole tent, with its walls and poles, 
formed the burdens of seven elephants. This magnificent specimen of 
oiiental grandeur was displayed at all festivals in the Diwdnkhana at 


• The mohui was a HindostAni ooin worth Rb. 24. — Mfmoirtt of Khwdjd Abdul 
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during the remainder of Nidir Shah’s life.* His taste for splendour 
induced hipi to have these elegant articles finished in the highest perfec- 
tion of art, which exhibited at one view the richest and the finest pearls 
and precious stones, that were* once the pride of the Great Moghal. 

N&dir Shah extended the empire of Persia as far as the Oxus on the 
north and the Indus on the south. He had cori(|uered province after 
province and subdued many warlike nations. He was now old, and wished 
for rest by placing the diadem on the head of his son, Nasnillah, as soon as 
the completion of his military projects should enable him to resign it. He 
fixed upon the casfle of KeUt as the place of his retreat, and furnished it 
with a sumptuous palace, elegant baths, aqueducts and spacious houses for retreat * “ 

his grandees and Omerahs. As he advanced in years, he lost all power of 
mind, which became distracted and weak. Once he entered into a religioiis His mind aistrooted. 
controversy with the mv Units of Bagdad, and spent many idle days in roli- nepataoutthoeyai 
gioua disputes, a strange circumstance in one of his active nature. At an- 
other time, in a fit of rage, he had his son Baza Kuli’s eyes torn out. He 
repented his hasty pasrion ; and lemorsc, anguish and despair .followed, and 
produced a di«^ordor of the mind. His madness increased, and, with it, his 
t 3 Tanny. Allavi Khan, the royal physician, in prescribiug medicine for him, And inTomrs a 

had the (‘oiirage also to administer wholesome advice. The hdkim B(Uhi 
also corrected the impetuosity of his temper for the benefit of maiihind. 

By this skilful treatment, his disposition so far improved, that for a fortnight 

be did' not think of ordering anybody to be deprived of his sight or life. But, 

on the departure of Allavi Klian, his morbid humours again got the uppc*r 

hand, and he returned to his old courses. For the most trifling offi'nccs, ho 

would order people to be deprived of their eyes and others of lifo. The go- Rcvnit of provmces. 

vernor of Fars revolted, and his example was followed by the governors of 

some other pro\incc.s This diovo Nidir Shah to a degree of fury which can 

scarcely be conceived ; he put to death a groat number of his governors ami 

Omerahs on the slightest suspicion ; not satisfied with taking the lives of the 

loaders of the rebellion, he depo])ulatcd whole cities, and a great number of 

h^ subjects sought refuge in innurilaius and deserts to avoid toituiv and 

death. He had further re.solved to cause a general massacre of his Poisian 

troops at the hands of the Afghans and the Uzbeks, in whom he reposed the 

most i^nplicit confidence. But the t^Taiit’s own end was now near. The 

very night prec^hding the morning on which he had determined to put his 

bloody scheme into execution, he was himself murdered. A plan was 

formed by his nephew, Ali Kuli Khan, who aspired to the throne, and con pn to put «n 

coveted the vsist treasures of his uncle, to put an end to his life. Nfidir ^^ *“**'*' 

Shah was then encamped at Fath^bad, in the neighbourhood of Mashhad, 

with the view of carrying out his schemes. Fatigued with a long inarch, 

he had retired early to his tent, and slept cpiietly till midnight of the 8th 

June, 1747. At the instigation of his nephew, Muhammad Kuli Khan, 

Ardenii. a relation of the Shah, and Khxishld Banhi (commanding officer 
of the body-guard>, with seventy of the khusheks, or guards, had bound 
themselves by an oath to assassinate Nildir Shah that very night. When 
the appointed hour came, fifty seven of their number were seized with a 

E anic, and refused to join in the execution of the plot. The other thirteen, 
owever, tore down the Sei'a parda,^ and entered the harem. The eunuch 
on guard resisted them, bathe was cut down. 1’ho assassins at first in- 

* Gladwin’s Memoirs of Khmfja Ahdn^ Karim. Tlio author informs ns that, after the 
death of N&dir Shah, hie nephew. Adil Shat, and his f^ramlsou, Shah Rukh, took the tent to 
pieoes and dissipated the materials. 

t The curtain or veil of a tent. 
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voluntarily drew back, on bearing the old king^a challenging' voice, at which 
the fiercest of men trembled ; but they soon regained course, and one of 
the assassins aimed a blow at the king with a sabre. The king fell, and, on 
his endeavouring to raise himself, the conspirators rushed on him, and, 
repeating their blows, destroyed a life which had been devoted to destroying 
the lives of others. Thus fell, at the age of sixty years, NMir Shah, the 
terror of Asia, the pride and deliverer of his country, the restorer of its 
freedom, and the conqueror of India, who, from an humble station in life, 
raised himself to a dignity which few nionarchs have attained by birth. 

At daybreak, the Oinerahs found the body of Nddir Shah lying headless 
on the ground. The ladies of the harem had been previously sent off to 
Keldt, with their effects, under charge of Nasrullah Mirza. An old woman 
who remained behind, was seen bewailing over the head of her royal master, 
which lay at a distance from the trunk. Nine days after the assassination, 
Ali Kiili Khan ordered the body to be removed to Mashhad, where it was 
buried in the mausoleum which N^dir Shah had prepared for himself.*^ 


* Having traced thia great Asiatic conqueror to his last resting-phee, we give below 
extracts fiom an in tciestiiig ]iapor wiitton on the i^ersonal description and character of that 
sovereign by an Ktiglish gentleman 1 ho knew N&dir Shah personally and was his com- 
panion for yeaiB in his exploits. 

** N«idir Shah is about fihy-iivc years old, upwards of six feet high, wclhp/oportioned, of 
a very robust make and constitution, his complexion sanguine, and inclining to be fat. but 
the fatigue he undergoes prevents it ; he has line large blacK eyes and eye-brows ; and. in snort, 
is one of tlie most comely men I ever lieheld. The injury the sun and weather have done to his 
complexion only gi\eB him a moie manly a8i>ect. His voice is so uncommonly loud and s wrong, 
that fit (juontly, and ^ ithout sti aining it, he gives otders to his people at above a hundred 
yaidn distance. He drinks wine with moderation, but is extremely addicted to women, 
ill which he aflects great variety, and yet never neglects his business on thoir account ; 
his hours of recreation among the ladies are but few^ seldom entering their apartments 
before eleven oi twelve at night, and is up and in public by five in the morning. His diet is 
is simple, chiefly luid plain dishes ^ and, if public affairs require his attendance, he neg- 

lects his nieals and satisfies his hunger with a few ])arched peas (of which he always carries 
sumo in his pockets) and a di alight of water. In the camp or in the city, he is almost coii- 
staiitly in public, and, if not, he may be sent to, or spoken with, by any iierson. He musters, 
pays, and clothes his army himself, and will not suffci any ]>cnmi8iteB to be taken from the 
Holdiers by his officers oil ^aiiy lueteiicc whatever. He has monthly accounts transmitted to 
him of the state of aflailb in all luirts of his dominions, and holds a correspondence with his 
scvoial luivate spies in every place; besides, in every province and city there is a peiflbn 
called //am Kafam ap])ointt*d to inspect the governor’s actions and kee]> a register of them. No 
affair of any conseiiuencc can be transacted, but in the ptcsence of that officer who, besides the 
accounts the governor is obliged to send monthly, transmits his journal by a seiiurate convey- 
aiKc wlicncvor he thinks pifqicr, without iiermitting the governor to peruse it; he has uo 
settled salaiy or giatiiity for his trouble, but is rewarded or inmished just us N^ir Shah finds 
he deserves. This extraouliiiai y caution, in a great measure, prevents the governor’s oppress- 
ing the iioople or entering into conspiracies or rrtiellioiis against him. He is extremely gener- 
ous,^ particularly to his soldiois, and bountifully rovvards all in his service who behave well. 
He is at the same time vei y severe and strict in his discipline, punishing with death those 
who commit a gicat offence; and with the loss of their ears those whose tiansgressions are of 
a blighter natuie ; he iievei jiaidons the guilty of what laiik soever, and is highly displeasud, 
if, after he has thoroughly cxandiicd the affair, any person presumes to intercede in their 
behalf, before whicli they may give their sentiments with freedom. 

When on a march, or in the field, he contents himself with eating, drinking and sleeping 
like a common soldier, and oiiurcs all his officers to the same severe discipline. He is of so 
hatdy a constitution tliiit he has been oftim known, of a frobty night, to repose ui>oii the 
ground in the open air, wrapped up in his cloak, with only a saddle foi ms pillow, especially 
when upon un cxtiaordiuary eiitci prise which loquired exjiedition, he has been obliged to 
outmaicn his baggage, by which means he has fallen upon the enemy when they least expected 
him. He is never happy but when in the field, and laments the time when he is obliged to stay 
ill a city to refresh his troop, in which (as in all things else) he uses the utmost despatch. 
Jiis meals are over in less than half an hour, after which he returns to business, so that the 
Hcuvants, who attend him standing, are eliauged three or four times a day. Ho never indulges 
himself iu any kind of pleasure in the day time, but constantly at sunset retires to a private 
aiiartmont whera, unbending himself at once from business, he sups with three or four favorites 
and drinks a quart, or, at most, three iniits, of wine, behaving all the time iu the freest 
and most facetious manner. In his private conversation no person is allowed to mention any- 
thing relating to public business; nor, at other times, must they presume upon his 
Intimacy to behave with more familiarity than their equals. Two of his even4\g companions 


t Aoconlljiff to Frafacr, this gtiiitlemon resided for years in Fenia, spoke the laugnagc, and had beoii frequently fu 
tlu ooxui»aii> of ^«dll Shah 
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^ THE REION OF MUHAMMAD SHAH. 

(Period following the Invasion of NXdir ShXh.) 
FORMATION OF THE SIKHS INTO CONFEDERACIES. 


The commotions which followed the invasion of Nddir Shah, and the 
confusion into which the province of LAhorc was thrown, were favourable to 
the Sikhs, who, impoverished by long extortion, took again to rapine and 
plunder. They fell upon the peaceful inhabitants of the Panjdb and plun- 
dered them of wbtit property they were carrying to the hills to save them- 
selves from the rapacity of the Persian conqueror. They infested the whole 
country between the RAvl and the BiXs, as well as the MAnjha jungles, 
harassed the Iroutes of communication, and, moving about in small armed 
parties, began to plunder villages. At first they established secret associa- 
tions and contented themselves with petty acts of depredation, but the 
impunity which attended these initial forays now encouraged them openly 
to resort to the holy tank of Amritsar, where they held councils among 
themselves. Their number daily increased, those wJio had* retired to hill 
fastnesses returning, and others joining their standard in multitudes for the 
sake of rapine and plunder, which were considered lawful. Sikh horsemen 
were seen riding at full gallop towards their favourite shrine at Amritsar, the 
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happening to transgress on tliat point, by taking the liberty to advise him in public, he imme- 
diately ordered them to bo strangled, saving, ‘such tools weie not ht to live, nho could not 
distinguish between Nddir iSliah and Nadir Kuli.’ He has been very kiiul to those who 
please him in piivatc eonversation, and behave with a becoming decency and deference in 
public, where tliey are taken no more notice of, nor have they any iiioic iiilliieucc o\ er him than 
others of the same rank. 

His mother, who was living in the year 1787, (at the rennest of some wdio w ere attached 
to the royril iamiiv) iutieated Nadir Shalt, some time alter he had seized a king, to icstore him, 
not doubting but llis ALijesty would make him buirieieut anieitds by creating him geneialibsimo 
for life, lie asked her whether she really thought so? She told him she did. Upon which 
he smiled and said, * If I was an old woman, perhaps I might be inclined to think so too,’ and 
desired her to gi\e herself no tionble about state uliairs. 

He was ni.aiiied to Siiah Thamasp’s auut, the youngest sister of Shah Sultan Husein, by 
whom ho htul one daughter. He has several young children by his concubines, and two sous 
ny a woman ho inarticd in his obscuiity. The eldest Kaza Kuli Mirza, is al)out twenty-live 
years ni age*. He was trained ii]> from his childhood in the aimy, where from a subaltern he 
has been gradually advanced to the rank of a general and apiiointcd Viceroy of Persia 
during his fathei’s expedition to India. The second son Nasrullah Mir/a, who is about twenty- 
one jmars of a(;e, is iiuininal governor of Mashhad and the province of Khordsaii, having a 
person to direct and manage foi him. 

His eldest sou, wdicu tanked as a lieutenant, had only that pay to subsist on, and in all 
other stations had no more than his commission entitled him to. His fatiiei regaided him no 
more than he did the other oilieera, and permitted him to associate with them, giving him to 
know tiiat if he was guilty of any crime or breach of duty, he should L)e punished with as great 
rigour as any of the rest. On his behaving well, he not only pioinotcd him, but iuei eased his 
paternal aiFectiou loi him. 

Among Nadir Miah’s extraordinary faculties, his memory is not the least to be admired, 
there being few things of moment tliat he^ ever said or did, but what he remombers ; and can 
readily call all the piincipal othcera in liis numerous army by their names. He knows most of 
the private men who have served under him at any time and can recollect when and for what 
he punished or rewuidcd any of them. He dictates to one or two sceretaiics, and gives 
orders about other aiiairs at the same time with all the regularity and proniptneas imaginable. 

In time of action, 1 am told, he is c<pially surpi isiiig, it being bcarcc ct edible how quick 
he it ill discerning the odds on either side, and how active in succouring Ills troops. If any oi 
his general ofiicetB give guound without being gicatiy overpoweted, he rides up and kills him 
with a battle axe (which he always carries iii his band) aud then gives the command to the 
next «n rank. In all the battles, skirmishes and sieges, he has 1>ecii engaged in (althougli ]i« 
generally charges at the head of his troops), he nevei has received the least wound or scar, and 
yet several horses have been shot under him and bullets have grazed his armour.” 

Another eye-witness who saw him later, says about his age and deBcri])tu)ii ; “ From the 
appearance of his countenance, the strength of hib limbs, and the vigour ot his faculties, he did 
not seem to be above fifty years age.” Put ou his death ho must have been abenit sixty, for the 
same authority says later on : liis bmrd w^as quite \irhite, and lie used to have it dyed black 
regularly twice a week. Having lost all his double teeth, ho sohhnn ate food that rcc]uired 
much nidstieatiou, and when hedid, ho swallowed it without chewing. His trout teeth were all 
aound and firm in his head.”— J/eiacnrs cj Khioaja Abdul Kai im. 
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pilgrimnffe being no longer performed in secret or in disguise as before. The 
wealthiest of them purchased horses and mounted their followers, while the more 
adventurous sought celebrity by daring exploits and aspired to military honours. 

Niidir Shah, when he passed through the Panjdb, on his retnm from 
Delhi, asked the governor, Zakaria Khan, what sort of people the Sikhs 
were who had plundered the rear of his army, which was laden with spoils, 
and, from a contempt of enemies, travelled without any order. He said they 
were a crowd of disorderly faqirs who visited the tank of, Amritsar eveiy 
six months. N&dir asked where their abode was, to which the governor 
replied : “ Their houses are their saddles.” The conqueror* smiled and said : 
“ Surely they ought to be crushed and their country seized.” 

The Sikhs now presented an organized, martial appearance, and built a 
small fort at Daliw&l on the B4v{. Their associations increased in number 
and strength, and their ravages were not now confined to the oJ)en country, 
but extended to the very neighbourhood of Lahore. 

Shortly after the assassination of Nddir Shah, NawAb Zakaria Khan, 
the viceroy of BanjAb, died at Ldhore. The following is his genealogy - 


Mnhummad Atnfn Khan, 
Itimad ud doula. 


Nawdb Ahaul Samad Khan, 
Dilet Jang. 


Nawib Kamr ud din Khan, 
Itimod ud doula, Xasrat Jang. 


Azoil ud doula Xawab Khaneja 

Zakaria Khan, Abdulla 

Khati Bahadur. Khan. 

I 


Yahya Khan. 


Hay&tulla Khan, 
am named Shah 
Xa^dz Khan. 


M{r Miifuiil Miilk, 
surnamed Mir Maiinu 
marriul, Morad Begunu 

Amin ud din Khan, 
died a miuoi . 


Intizam ud doula, 
Khan i Khan&n. 


Nawdb Zakaria Khan was for many years governor of Ldhore. He was 
married to the daughter of his uncle, Nawab Kamr-ud-din Khan He had a 
high character for probity and uprightness, and his justice was proverbial. 
He was popular with all classes of the community, and he liked the people 
of LAhoro, as he w as liked by them. In those days tho bigoced miUlahs 
of LAhore were in the habit of provoking (juarrels with the Hindus on 
religious subjects, and used to subject them tc much annoyance. The Khan 
always tried to settle these disputes amicably, and never shewed undue 
favour to any particular sect. In illustration of his justice, the following 
story is narrated by a contemporary historian of LAhore, who had opportu- 
nities of forming an opinion of his public career. A Hindu of LAliore had 
the misfortune to possess a beautiful wife. A Moghal residing in the same 
locality became enamoured of her, and tried to secure her affections, but the 
modest woman remained loyal to her husband, and rejected the Moghars 
overtures with scorn. The latter thereupon resolved to obtain by stratagem 
what he had failed to do by persuasion. He contrived that garments such 
as are worn by a Mahometan bride should be secretly introduced into 
the woman’s apartments and, from their being found in them, on a search 
being institiiea at his instance, endeavoured to establish the fact of a secret 
alliance with her. But his wiles were laid bare by the governor, who, in the 
disguise of a faqfr, himself ascertained the actual state of affairs, and 
ordered the Moghal to be put to death. Several other anecdoths of the 
justice of NawAb Zakaria Khan are related by the people. 
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On the death of Zakaria Khan, the subeddri of Lahore was conferred on 
Mfr Motnln Khan, but, shortly after] Tahva Khan, the eldest son of Zakaria ofuuore. 

Khan, was appointed governor, through the interest of the wazir, Eamr-ud* 
din Khan. 

The Sikh marauders had now grown so bold that they plundered the Thesikiwiay 
dhohts on their way to the Bllvi, to wash clothes. An armed band of these 
ruffians proceeded to levy contributions at Emnabad, a town to the north of 
Lahore, and captured a large number of flocks and herds in its vicinity. 

Yahya Khan sent out a small detachment of troops, under Dewdn Jaspat 
Rai, to disperse the insurgents, but the latter, falling upon the troops with 
fury, overpowered and repulsed them, killing the leader Dewdu Jaspat BaL 
The disastrous end of this expedition exasperated the viceroy, who now sent 
a large forc^ against them under the command of Lakhpat Bai, the prime Ttict are defeated by 
minister. The dew^n fully avenged his brother’s death by defeating the 
insurgents with great slaugther, and driving them to the north-eastern corner 
of the Panjdb. To complete his revenge, he brought with him a thousand 
Sikhs in irons to Ldhore, and having compelled them to ride on donkeys 
barebacked, paraded them in the bazars of Lahore They were then taken 
to the nakhaa khana or horse market, outside the Delhi Gate of the city, 
and there beheaded one after another, without mercy. The place has since 
been called by the Sikhs Shalndganj^ or place of martyrdom, in commemo- ^ 
ration of the event. The scene of the execution is marked by a samadEA, ExwuHonsat 
or shrine, erected in honour of Bh4i Tard Singh, the chief martyr, and an Lahore 

old companion of Govind Singh, who, though offered a pardon on condition 
of his renouncing his faith and consenting to have his long hair cut, persis- 
tently refused, and was thereupon beheaded,* 1746. A. D. 

The governor, Yahya Khan, now issued a proclamation for a general sjkb^^”imdin t!!e 
massacre of all Sikhs, wherever they could be found. Death was to be the 
punishment of all persons who invoked the name of Guru Govind, and a thSi'huib!*”^ 
reward was offered for the heads of Sikhs. Thousands were put to death 
daily and their heads brought before the subaddr of Lahore for the reward. 

As usual with the votaries of the Guru on such occasions, many had their 
long hair cut short, and their flowing beards clipped, to avoid detection and 
conscjqueut death, while others concealed themselves in the jungle or fled 
across the Sutlej. 

It was about this time that the viceroyalty of Lahore was contested ^ niff. lome between 
between Yahya Khan and his younger brother, HayatuHa Khan, on whom bhiiuVwllikhati. 
the title of Siiahnawaz Khan had been conferred by Nadir Shah, in the expedi- 
tion against the Afghan Nur Muhammad Khan Leli. Shahnawilz Khan bore 
a high character for courage and talent, and his principal business in the Pan jab 
since the invasion of N4dir Shah had been to quiet the districts and in- 
crease the revenue. He now refused to give his elder brother his share of the 
vast effects left by Zakaria Khan. Shalmawaz Khan held the governorship 
of Multan and, at the head of a large number of troops, marched to riu latter mawhea 
Ldhore and encamped in the neighbourhood of Shaldm^r, whore his if ilT lu Iii>? 
father’s tomb now is. Negotiations were carried on through Dewdn 
Siirat Singh. ^ On the day of the Id festival, the brothers attended the 
Idgdh for divine service. When the service was over, an altercation ensued 
between the brothers, resulting in a rupture. Yahya Khan’s followers were 
slain, and he was himself taken prisoner by Sbahnawiiz, who, proceeding to 
I^hore, took possession of all his deceased father’s estates, and proclaimed 
himself vifieroy, without waiting for the orders of the imperial government at 

•"The hair, the scalp and the sktill," siid the old followei of Govind, “have a mutual 
couuectiou . the head 10 liiiLed with life, and I am piei»aied t » yield It with pleasure. ” 
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Delhi, which was, indeed, too weak or indifferent to interfere. With Tahya 
Khan all his officers of state were pot in chains, including the 6ld dewm, 
Lakhpat Rai. 

Shahnaw^ Khan, on assuming the governorship of Lahore, erased from 
his own seal the words xtit Devoted servant of 

Muhammad Shah,” and substituted in their stead the following verse :~ 

** O Lord, thou art witness of my intentions ; since my heart inclines 
to good, bestow good upon me.” 

The old seal in its border had the names of the emperor’s ancestors 
commencing from Tymdr; in the new seal, he caused the names of the 
twelve imdms to be engraved, having relinquished the Sicnn/, and adopted 
the 8hia, faith. The new governor conferred the office of prim$ minister on 
his dewin,* Koura Mai, whom he sent for from Multdn and put at the head 
of affairs. He left Adina Beg Khan,t tho active governor of the Jalandar 
Dodb, who had risen during the time of his father, Khan Bahddur, and had 
administeied that turbulent province with much vigour and ability, in 
charge of that tract of country. Ho settled the revenues of the country 
and extorted large sums of money from his father’s officers. The Delhi 
wazir, Nawab Kamr-ud-din Khan, used both threats and entreaties to induce 
Shahnawdz to liberate his brother, YahyaKhan, but without avail. Shortly 
aftci wards, however, Yahya Khan was enabled to effect his escape, through 
a contrivance of his aunt, assisted by other ladies of the seraglio. Yahya 
Khan, having been packed up in a hamper, was placed on a tray and covered 
over with cloth. The tiay was carried out on the head of a page, as if 
containing victuals, and the Khan, having thus regained his liberty, repaired 
to Delhi, assisted by Ahmad Yar Khan, a powerful Pathan of Kasur. 
Shahnawdz Khan, when he discovered the trick, punished all the accomplice's 
in the plot. As he vented his wrath upon his aunt, the old woman made 
the following sensible and affectionate remarks . — Had the ciicumstances 
been reversed, and you, the prisoner, instead of Yahya Khan, I should have 
exerted all my endeavours to have you set at libeity, for the heart of a 
parent feels most affection for the child who is in adveisity. I am now in 
your power , dispose of me as you think proper.” These sagacious words, 
prompted by goodness of heart, had the effect of magic on Shahnawaz^ who 
gave the old lady no further trouble. Yahya Khan, presenting himself befoie 
the emperor at Delhi, laid his grievances before his majesty, through his uncle, 
Kamr-ud-dm Khan. Fearful of the consequences of his own acts, and of the 
presence of his discontented brother at the capital, Shahiiavvaz Khan opened 
a secret correspondence with Ahmad Shah, Abdali, who had become master 
of Afghanistan after the assassination of Nadir Shah, in Juno 1747. 

Ahmad Khan, the son of Zaman Khan and grandson of Daulat Khan, 
belonged to the Saddozai sub-division of the Abdalis The family originally 
resided at Multan, but Abdulla Khan, the sou of Hayat Sultan, the ancestor 
of Ahmad, settled in the neighbourhood of Herat in 1129 Hijri, and was 

* Kouia Mai \(a8 oii,;iiially a com chandler, and could hardly earn his bread, hut he had 
now bc(omo iiossessod ot immense riches, and had the piivileffe of usint; kettle dt urns and 
flags. He was at this time go\eriioi of Mult In —Farhatun Naztrtn of Muhammad Adam, 

t I'he name of Adiiia Hog Khan will ficquentlv occur in these pages. He was the son of 
Channu, an Aiaiii of Sharakpur, Tahsil Lahoie He received his training in a Moghal family, 
and having leinaincd at Hajwiia in Hoshiaipui, for some time, einigiated caily to Allahabikl, 
whete he began liis caieei as a common soldier The chief obier t of his study was the revenue 
i\ork, and his interest lu the finances induced him to give up his military occupation and 
return to the PanjAb vihcio he succeeded in obtaining the apiKuntment of collootor (correspond- 
ing, ui tne pieseiit day, to tho post of patwdii) in the village of Kanak near Lu^hiand. The 
tact and judgment which he displayed in the leveiiue work, soon obtained foi him the govei- 
noishiji f>f ^ultiinimi undei the viceroy of the Panjdb, and he held this apiiointment at the 
time ot Nadii bhaua m>a8iou .— Btg Khan, 
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M tile head of the Abdilist who inhabit the mountainous 
isMAtfjr Ii6a3if Hafftt, !llie Saddossftis ard held in religious veneration, and 
^ this mct, Combined with the activity and personal bravery which youngs 
Abdulla possessed, materially tended to his rise. His aspirations to sovereign 
power led to his imprisonment by Abbas Kuli Khan, Shamlu, the Herat 
governor of Shah Husani. 8afv{, king of Persia; but when the kazalb&shis 
expelled Abbas from Herat, Abdulla found an opportunity of making his 
escape from con^ncment. Having collected the people of bis tribe, he 
defeated and imprisoned Jafar Khan, who had become governor of Herat,* 
and took TOssession of the whole tract of country known by that name. 
When Ntfair Shah rose to power and subdued Herat, ho found Zulfikar 
Khan, Abd^H, and bis brother Ahmad Khan (afterwards Ahmad Shah) 
captives of the Qhilzais. Having liberated the brothers, he conferred upon 
them new honours, and sent them to Mazindaran to live in peace, ^ though 
he kept a watchful eye over them. Nadir Shah had great respect for 
Ahmad Khan, and, on his expedition to India, took him to that country. 
Ahmad Khan, on attaining power, changed the name of his tribe, from some 
superstitious motive, from Abddli to Durr4ni, by which it* has ever since 
been known. Having fought his way through the grejtcr part of Khorasdii, 
and overrun the neighbouring countries of Kandahar (where a treasure 
of 30 lakhs of rupees, which was being escorted to the treasury of 
Nadir Shah, fell into his hands) he, at the age of 23 years, was crowned 
king of Kandahar, in 1747, under the name of Ahmad Shah, with the 
assistance of the Durrani, Kazalbashi, Biliichi and Hazdrd. chiefs f Having 


* There is no authoiity for the statement made by Dow and Pnnso|> that the Durrani 
kins was originally a mace bearer of NMir Shah’s He was the cliicf of his own tribe, the 
Saddozais, and Nadir Shah, after his conoucst of Kandahar, had sent him to reside witli honour 
in Mazindaian, his object l^ing to keen the enter|)rising youth at a distance But all accounts 
agree that Ahmad Shah accomi)finieei Nadir Shah to Hindostm 

t Ahmad Shah, on assuming sovereign power, caused a com to bo struck m his name which 
bore the following inscription — 


tU) U 5 y-jt ji uj tU-oli jl ^ 

** God, tho inscrutable, comiranded Ahmad, the king, to impress his name on silvoi and gold 
from the bottom of the sea to the moon ” 

A com struck m Kashmir had the following inscription — 

, dJf JLAA* Cy f 

** llirough the Grace of God, Ahmad Shah the king, the Asylum of the Woild, struck 
gold coin ” 

According to Mi. Rodger’s he struck a com at Lahore bearing the following inscription — 




1 e., ** King Ahmad Shah, the pearl of the DurrAni struck at the capital of Lahore in first 
auspioious year of the reign — Journal of B, A, Society, 

His seal was in the shape of a poacock, and had the following inscription on it — 

Ji 

c;!;o 

the command of God, the Bestowor of victory, Ahmad, the king, became the peail 
of the i)arr^l8 ” 

Ahmad Shah entertained a great veneration for his spiritual guide, SJlbar Shah of L ihore 
He was often seen lying naked by the side of Ahmad on his throne, rubbing the king’s ear s, the 
king not nttering a word. It is said that, on Nadir Shah s death, the famr, putting on 
AhmsA’s head a chaplet of grass, saluted him king — Memoiri of Abdid Karim ylm 

The king had the highest esteem for the issue of Nadir Shah Thus, he left Shah Rukh 
Mirsa, th# son of Raza Kull, and grandson of Nadir by Fatin a Sultan Ijtognm, daughter of 
Shah Husein, in the government of Mashhad, and mairicd his son Tymui Shah to the 
daughter of Shah Rukh Mirza.— /6»cf. 
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spent the winter in Kandahar, in setting the afiairs of the conquered 
districts and arranging his plans for future expeditions, he left it, la the 
spring of 1748, at the head of 12,000 Durrdni fighting men. ^ Me reduced 
the Khilzdis, and put to flight Nddir’s governor at Ohdzni. His eyes were 
fixed oil India, as the source of wealth and the most productive field of 
couqiiest and glory, and, having reduced Kdbul and Peshdwar, and expelled 
the Oovernor Ndsir Khau,* who had declared for the Great Moghal, he, 
Avith incredible celerity, crossed the Indus, expelling from* Atak and Chach 
the imperial oflicers, whose feeble resistance was well chastised. 

In the meantime, the usurping viceroy of Ldhore had been taunted with 
treason by his uncle, the grand-waz(r at Delhi, who, appealing to his 
nephew’s sense of honor, urged upon him the necessity of standing firm in his 
allegiance to the hereditary sovereign of their family and country^ The youug 
man’s pride was touched, and, generosity prevailing over policy, he resolved 
upon opposing the arms of the invading Duriduis. Uza Khan, an amir of the 
Durrd.tii king’s, who had been deputed by his master to Ldhore, to settle terms 
with the Ldhore governor, finding that the wind had ceased to blow in his 
favour, returned in despair to Atak, without waiting for the king’s instructions. 
Not discouraged by the unfavourable issue of his first negotiations with the 
Liihore governor, Ahmad Shah now sent his family priest, Baba Sdbir 
Shah, to renew them, hoping that his saintly position would enable him 
to will over the governor to* his side. Sabir Shah, on coming to Ldhore, 
endeavoured to intimidate the governor into a surrender, but lost his life 
in the arrogant attempt. The particulars were thus related to Kliwiija 
Abdul Karim by Muhammad Ydr Khan, Ahmad Shah’s minister, who was 
intimately acquainted with the darvesh.f 

Bdba Sdbir, a handsome youth, was the son of a farrier of Ldhore. 
From an early age ho had an inclination to abandon w^oildly concerns, and 
leaving his own country, while yet very young, he travelled to Kdbul, Kanda- 
har and Herat. A short time before the assassination of NAdir Shah, the 
youthful darvesli was seen pitching a small tent, and they asked him, “ Faqir, 
what do you mean by this He replied : “ The empire of Nddir Shah has 
ceased to exist ; I am setting up the tent of Ahmad Shah.” As predicted 
by him, Ahmad Shah became king, and this is said to have greatly increas- 
ed the influence of Sdbir Shah with the Abdilli king. It was on thp ad- 
vice of Siibir Shah that Ahmad Shah, on assuming sovereign authority, 
adopted the title of Durri Dauran, or the “ Pearl of the Age,” whence 
he and his Abddli descendants were called Duridnis. When the faqir 
came to Ldhore, the spies of Shahnawdz Khan informed him that the 
magician of Ahmad Shah had come with the object of bewitching all the 
guns. His person having been seized, he was brought into the presence 
of Shahnawdz Khan, who, however, at the intercession of Adina Beg Khan, 
and knowing that he had been sent as tho agent of the Abd4li king, re- 
ceived him ill open daibAr, with the civility and respect to which his rank 
cntitliMl bun. But the holy man, puffed up with the idea of his religious 
greatness, and of his being the plenipoteutiaiy of the Durrdni sovereign, 
looked on all around him with scorn, and began to address Shahnawdz Khan 
as a subordinate. He censured him for his conduct in first inviting the 

* Jaliiin Khan, tho commander-in chief of the Afghans was, at this time, joined by Abdul 
Hamad Khan, Muliammadzai of Iskinagai, 16 koH north of PeshAwar. NAsir Khan, beinff unable 
to uiicoiiiitei the Shah’s army, crossed the Atak and fled to Chach HazArA. Sardar Jahan Khan 
was bout to pursue him with a detachment of tioops, and he expelled the chief from HuzArA. 
NAsii tied to LAhora and his valuables and munitions of war fell into the faemds of 
Afghan eoinmander ^Metnotra of AhdtU Karm Ulvi, 

t Mtinoira of Khunja Abdul Karm, 
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Duttrfiii kiog to the Panjtfb, aod then seeking the degradation /of defection 
from his allegiance, and threatened that, if ho failed to tender his submis- 
sion to the Shah, he vrould be severely punished. These remarks, made 
publicly, exasperated the young governor in the highest degree. He or- 
dered the insolent faqir and his colleague, Muhammad Ydr Khan, to be 
committed to prison. The next day, Shahnawiiz Khan's courtiers persuad- 
ed him that he would bring a great calamity on himself and the whole Indian 
nation, if he allowed S^bir Shah, the magician, to live. The governor, on 
this, gave orders that the priest be immediately put to death, and the exe- 
cutioner’s sword sent the holy ambassador’s head rolling on the floor. Mu- 
hammad Yir Khau was set at liberty at the intercession of some of the 
Omerahs. Shahnaw^z now made preparations for ar) active resiatance to the 
invading army.. He collected all the troops of the neighbouring districts, and 8«voruui. 
put the city and fort in a state of defence, strengthening the gates and the 
principal positions with artillery, and inouutiug cannons on the ramparts of 
the fort. Ahmad Shah was greatly incensed at the murder of his high 
priest and ambassador, and immediately crossed the Rd,vi. The governor 1747 “ 
of Lahore sent a force under Zi^a Khan, a Pathan of Kaafir, to oppose him, 
but the Khan went over to the enemy with all his troops. Ahmad Siiah 
then attacked the governor under the walls of Lahore, where the latter had 
intrenched himself. After a feeble opposition, the Indian troops were dis- 
astrously defeated in sight of L^ihore and fled in great confusion and terror, 
their defences having been all carried by the Diirrtiuis. Shahnawilz Khan 
fled to Delhi with all his jewels and valuables, Moharram 1161 H. (January 
1747). Kamr-ud-dfn Khan was so much enraged at his previous conduct that 
he instantly put him in confinement. Moghalpiira, then the richest and 
most populous mohalla in the city of Lahore, outside the present town walls, qimrt<T oftuooityof 
was pillaged by the invaders, and the Omerahs of state who lived there, were ^“**"*^’ 
also plundered. The Abd<ili conqueror then made his triumphant entry Ahmwi shah enters 
into the city, the resources of which, now all at his disposal, materially ten- 
ded to strengthen his arms. He found there a largo quantity of artillery 
and small arms. A heavy contribution was levied on the city, and it was which he snbit^ts to 
some time after that Momfn Khan, the Kastir Afghan, and Lakhpat Rai, the ^ ou. 

dew4o, having paid their (luota of the contribution, obtained their freedom. The 
zetniudars of the Pan j&b paid him homage, and the hill rtljas sent their agents to 
him with preseults and tendered their submission. The king stayed at La- 
hore for above a month, to arrange the affairs of the Panjdb, and to prepare 
himself for the great expedition which was the chief object of his visit to 
this distant land. 

Having been joined by fresh contingents from K4bu1, and having confer- 
red the governorship of Lahore on Dewdii Lakhpat Rai, and the dew^ni 011 
Momin Khan of Kasur, the Abddli king continued hia march to the Sutlej. ‘*>0 

Muhammad Shah, on hearing this, sent for his sou Ahmad, kissed him in “ 
open darb^r, gave him a copy of the Qurdn^ and then dismissed him, with sends 

instructions to inarch and check the progress of the invader. The prince Ahmad, to ofiiioso the 
had, at his command, a powerful army consisting of 80,000 horse, and was 
accompanied by the grand wazir, Kamr-ud-din Khan, Abul Mansur Khan, 

Safdar Jang and Saiyad Salabat. The grand wazir had in his train Abdulla 
Khan and Faizulla Khan, sons of Ali Muhammad Khan, the Rohilla chief, 
who were staying at Delhi with their contingent. The Durrdni force did 
not exceed 12,000 men. The Moghal troops took up an entrenched position 
at MaDaura,^nine miles from Sirbind, and were joined by R4j4 Isar Singh, the 
son of Jai Singh of Jaipdr, and other Rdjputana chiefs who came with their 
respective qtwtas, os well as by some powerful zemindars. The Abdali 
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cro8^ the river at a ford, and, the Indian troops having Imn left in the 
rear,* he obtained possession of Sirhind, where a large quantitv of baggage 
and ammunition, together with a number of cannons, with which the 
Abd^li was before entirely unprovided, fell into his handa He then sue* 
cessfully cut off the convoys of the Delhi army, and intercepted the communi** 
cation of the imperialists with the capital. The energy displayed by the 
Durrdnis intimidated the Delhians. Various skirmishes took place between 
) the detachments of the two armies located at different .points, but nothing 
decisive occurred for about a month. The Durr&ni king was in the mean- 
time enabled to advance some pieces of artillery, and a heavy cannonade was 
kept up for several hours on the flank of the imperial army. 

One evening, as the aged wazfr, Kamr-ud-din Khan was engaged in 
prayer, a cannon ball from the Durrani artillery struck him in the knee, from 
the effects of which the good old wazir expired during the course of the 
night. The wazir was esteemed and loved by all the troops, who had the 
greatest confidence in his wisdom and bravery. His death was concealed by 
the heir-apparent, Mirza Ahmad, and his son Mir Mannu,* a brave and 
intrepid soldier. The prince called together some of his principal sardars, 
and it was resolved, in a council of war, that the body of the wazir should be 
placed in a sitting posture in the howdah of his own elephant, supported by 
pillows, and early next morning the battle be renewed. The young prince 
Ahmad led the attack caily the following morning with great valour, supported 
by the youthful Mannh, who performed prodigious acts of personal bravery. 
The fight was a most sanguinaiy one, the Durranis maintaining their ground 
with great resolution. They were, however, overwhelmed by superior num- 
bers, and were on the point of flight when another unfortunate circumstance 
happened. Isar Singh, the Jaipur raja, who commanded a body of 20,000 
horse, approached the wazir’s elephant to solicit orders, when he found that 
the wazir was dead. Struck with panic, he left the field f with his troops, 
and his example was followed by the imperial troops. The Abd4.1i, taking 
advantage of this confusion, pressed the imperial troops hard. The youthful 
Mannu, however, stood firm, and by his personal exertions not only rallied 
the troops of Safdar Jang and other Indian allies, but renewed the charge 
with such vigour as to break the centre of the Durrdnis, and spread the 
utmost confusion throughout their ranks. In the meanwhile, the ^fghans, 
ignorant of the use of Indian rockets, which they had seized in large num- 
bers at Lahore, in the arsenals of Shahnawaz Khan, used them in such a 
manner as to cause the greatest injury among their own people. Their 
flanks were enveloped in smoke and the panic and confusion which ensued 
may be better imagined than described. Mannu took immediate advantage 
of the confusion in the Durrani lines, and, making a grand charge, became 
complete master of the field, which was strewn with the Durrani dead and 
wounded. The Durranis fled, and were pursued for ten miles beyond their 
entrenchments, which were all demolished by the imperial elephants. The 
loss on both sides was equal, but the surprising feats of valour displayed by 
the youthful Mannu enabled the Moghals to carry the day. 

Such was the blow inflicted on the Durranis by the gallant Mannd that 
tho Abdali king, relinquishing all his designs against the Indian empire, pre- 

* The fl;allant Mir Mannu, on seeing his father dead, rent his clothes and began to weep 
bitteily, but Ahmad Khan who held the command of 5,(KX) troops m the imiierial army, remind- 
ed him that it was no time to weep like a child, but that he should act like a man and drive the 
foreigners from the country —Tartkh x^AhmadU 

t The R^puts were, on this occasion, dressed in yellow. A RJIjput when fjp dressed in the 
battle field, has sworn not to turn his back to the field, yet the troops under Isar Singh fled so 
precipitately, that they did not stop until they had reached Jaipur. 
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cipitalielj recMssed the Atak, without making any further effort to effect the 
object of bis invasion. 

The watchful Sikhs harassed the king’s rear, and, the Panjdb hairing been 
thus recovered for the Moghals, Mir Mannu, the son of the late wazir, was, 
for his conspicuous gallantry in the field, appointed governor of Multan and 
Lahore by the imperial government at Delhi, under the title of Moin-ul- 
Mulk. 

The emperor had a sincere attachment for his wazir, Kamr-ud-dCn Khan, 
on whose counsel he chiefiy relied, and in whom he reposed the most implicit 
confidence. When the news of the wazfr’s death reached the emperor, he 
wept bitterly, and, retiring to his chamber, passed the whole night in a 
state of restlessness. Next morning, as he mounted the throne as usual, the 
Omerahs of state came to condole with him on the death of the wazir, and 
began to speak highly in praise of the deceased, in order to flatter the 
emperor, whose grief was thus renewed. He exclaimed : “ Cruel fate ! thus 
to break the staff of my old age. W^here now shall I find so faithful a 
servant ? ” * He was thus afHicted when he breathed his last, on the morning 
of 14th April 1748, in the thirty-first year of his reign. 

Muhammad Shah, in his youth, was of a robust make and possessed good 
intellect. He was fond of hunting, and of the sport now known as “ Polo,” 
but had a tendency to heart disease. In the latter part of his life, the 
constant use of opium, together with other excesses, shattered aud debilitated 
his whole frame. 

At the time Muhammad Shah died, the heir-apparent, Prince Ahmad, 
was with his army at Sirhiiid. Malika Zamaui, one of the emperCr’s widows, 
who was the daughter of Fanukhsecr, in order to prevent commotions, 
enjoined Ghazi-ud-din Khan aud other Omerahs to keep the event secret 
until the return of the prince The corpse was put into a long wooden 
packing case for European clocks, aud, having been wrapped iii a sheet pro- 
cured fiom the steward, on the pretence that it was required for the dinner 
table, was temporarily buried in Hay at Baksh’s gaiden f The emperor 
left one son, Mirza Sultan Ahmad, and one daughter, Haziat Begum. Prince 
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* Dewdn Amar Natii, autlioi c»f Tni ikh t Khaha, a MS work lent to me by his son DewtUi 
R<im Nath, notices the death of Nawah Kamr ud din Kliaii ui the following intoi eating passage, 
which I take from 1}18 excellent woik : — 
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“ Nawdh Kamr-iid din Khan was struck hy a'cannonhall while engaired in prayer and surren- 
dered his life to tlie Almighty The tra of his death is obtained from the woids — ‘ Alas ’ the 
gallant minister of state is <lea<l ; ’ ‘ Delhi has bet n ruined , ’ * The moon of tJie woild lias set , * 
* Alas ' Nawah Kamr ud din Khan * The King Muhammad hhah, ^hen he licaid this intclli- 
genoe, repeated the following verse extempoio — 

*'He without whom 1 Iihm no rest is no moie * he who was clioered on beholding me has 
departed.” ^ 

f The corpse of Muhammad Shah liaving been sulisequciitly disinterred from the garden of 
Hay&t Baksh. was buried in state in the precincts of the mausoleum of Nizsm-ud-din Prince 
Ahmad, on ascending the thione, gave his parent the title of Hazrat Firdam Ardmgdh, 
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Sultm Ahmad, oa^ receiving intelligence of his father’s death, set out im« 
mediately for Delhi, leaving I4iz&m-ul-Mulk in charge of tiitf affairs of the 
Panj&b. 
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CHAPTER XXIII, . 


MOJAHID-UD-DIN ABUL NASIR AHMAD SHAH. 

I N less than a week after his father’s death, Ahmad Shah, having 
assumed the irn|>iTial umbrella and all the insignia of ri^alty, was pro- 
claimed emperor under the title of Mojdhid-ud-din Ahal Ndsir Almutd 
Shtih Ohdzi. The ceremony of inauguration took place at Panipat on Slid 
Jainadi-ul-awal, ilGl H. (or April 18th, 1748). Abul Mansur Khan Safdtir 
Jang, nepliew and son-in-law of the late Saddat Khan, viceroy of Oudh, 
assumed the titular functions of wazir, though the power was, to a great 
extent, exercised by the empress-mother. She was a Hindu dancing girl, 
and, having been introduced itito Muhammad Shah’s harem in the begin- 
ning of his reign, received the title ot Udham Bai. She was afterward.s 
called “ Baijii Sahiba,” and then “ the parent of the pure, the lady of the 
age, S^hibjee Sahiba, on whom be peace.” On becoming the mother of 
the heir-apparent, she assumed the title of Nawdb Kudsia Begurn. She 
was entirely governed by the head eunuch, JdvvtHi Khan, a man about fifty 
yefirs old, who could neither read nor write. He was created “ Nawdb 
Bahddur,” with a Mansab^ or rank of 6,000, and in concert with Ahmad 
Shah’s mother, undertook the mauageinent of the realm. The new emperor, 
who had been brought up iti the recesses of the seraglio, and had no 
experience of public business, became absorbed in youthful pleasures, and 
gave up the whole of his time to pastimes, sport and debauchery, frivolities' 
inherited by him on both sides. He extended his zandad so that it occu- 
pied a space of a mile. He lived in gardens for one and two mouths at a 
time, and would remain without seeing the face of any male being for a 
week together. . * 

During the early period of Ahmad Shah’s reign, the Fanjab continued 
to enjoy peace and prospeiity. The new governor of the province, Mir 
Moin-ul-Mulk, was a man of vigour and activity. He confirinod Koura Mai 
as judicial dewdn and his deputy, and retained the services of tho experi- 
enced Adina Beg Khan, who governed the Jalaudar Doab with much tact 
and judgment. The Sikhs, in the meantime, again became troublesome. 
The invasion of tho Abdiili was a matter of all-absorbing interest, upon which 
the attentioi^ of the whole empire was concentrated, and it afforded the 
ever vigilant Sikhs a favourable oppoituiiity of springing up in numbers 
and renewing their acts of depredation. They again began to pay visits to 
the holy tank and shrines at Amritsar, and had even the audacity to throw 
up a fort of mud which they called Ram Rouni, and which is now called Bam- 
garh, iu the vicinity of Amritsar. Jassa Singh, the Kalal, one of their 
number, rose into power and ventured to proclaim that the ''Dal” of the 
KhdUsd,'* or the army of the theocracy of “ Singhs,” would be the new 
power that should goveru the State. Fanatic confederacies of the Sikhs 
were now seen roving in all directions, ravaging the country and devastat- 
ing the very suburbs of Lahore. Firmly established in his authority, Mir 
Maunff considered the beat mode of chastisiug the Sikhs. His first act 
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was to storm the fort of R&m Boani which he captured and reduced. He 
then stationed detachments of troops in all parts infested by the Sikhs, 
with Btringenf orders to shave their heads and beards wherever they might 
be found. These measures, being rigorously enforced, inspired public con* 
fidence, checked the progress of Sikh proseiytism, and compelled the votaries 
of the Guru to conceal themselves in the mountains or jungles. Mfr 
Mannd issued strict orders to the hill rajas to seize the Sikhs and send 
them in irons to Lahore. These orders were obeyed, and hundreds of Sikhs 
were brought daily *to Lahore and butchered at the Naklias, or Shahid- 
ganj, outside the Delhi Gate, in sight of multitudes of spectators. The 
young Mannu became an irreconcilable foe of the Sikhs, and was deter- 
mined to extirpate the nation ; but the influence of his minister, Koura 
Mai, who was himself a Sikh of the KhAlsA sect, withheld him from carry- 
ing out his resdlution. His plans were also secretly thwarted by Adina 
Beg Khan, the artful governor of Jalandar Doab, who saw in the tur- 
bulent tribe a means of ^vancing his own interests, and took care not to 
reduce them altogether, but to confine their excursions within speh bounds 
as to give them internal security, without affording them an opportunity 
of ostensibly coming in contact with the ruling authority. 

AbdAli Ahmad Shah had retreated across the Indus with no incHna* 
lion to relinquish his designs on Hindost^n, whose glittering gold had 
dazzled his eyes when he had first visited India in the train of his more 
formidable predecessor, Nadir Shah. He was not then an inattentive 
observer of the vast resources of the Indian empire, and a single defeat 
was not enough to induce him to give up his plans of conquest and aggran- 
dizement. At the close of the rains of 1748, he re-crossed the Indus, at 
the head of a considerable army, and disturbed the peace which the Pan- 
jib had enjoyed since the assumption of power by the vigorous Maniiii In 
vain did the young goveror ask for re-inforcernents from the distracted 
court at Delhi. Thinking that farther delay might prove disastrous, Maunh, 
at the head of his troops, moved from fiahore to repel the danger as best 
he could. He pitched his camp at SodhAii, on the south bank of the 
Chinib, where he threw up throe entrenchments. Ahmad Shah, having 
crossed the Jhcluni and Chinib, arrived within six miles of his camp. 
Some smart skirmishes took place, but Moin-ul-Mulk, seeing the superiority 
of the enemy’s forces, wisely refrained from hazarding a general action. 
The Durrinis laid waste the country around Lihore Moin-iil-MuIk at 
length despatched agents to the Durrani camp to arrange terms of peace 
Ahmad Shah's own administration had not yet been firmly established on 
the other side of the Indus, and tho bold front assumed by Mfr Mannii, 
who had effectually checked his progress at Sirhind, made a deep impres- 
sion on his mind. He, therefore, thought it prudent to withdraw on the 
condition that the revenues of the four districts of Pasrur, GujrAt, SiAlkot 
and AurangabAd, the most fruitful principalities of the PanjAb, should be 
assigned to him, as they had been to Nadir Shah, from whom he pretended 
to have inherited his power and title. The governor further agreed to 
hold the government of the PanJAb in the name of the invader, and to remit 
the tribute, before mentioned, regularly to the Shah. 

The affairs of the PanjAb being thus satisfactorily arranged, the Abdali 
king retraced his steps to Elandahar. On his way he settled the districts 
of Dera IsmAil Khan, Dera QbAzi Khan and ShikArpur and the southern 
Afghan tribes acknowledged him as king. 

The praise awarded to the young Mannu for his success in averting the 
coming storm, aroused a feeling of intense jealousy against him among 
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the OmerBbs in the Imimal Court at Delhi, who contrived to throw him 
into disfavour by proposioH to the puppet king that the governorship of 
Multan should be conferred on Shahnaw^ Khan. The Omdrab who moat 
dreaded Mannii’s power was the Wazir Safdar Jang, who was forming plana 
for asserting his own independence in the province of Oudh. Mir Mannd 
was deprivra of the governorship of Multdn, which was conferred on Shah- 
naw^z Khan. Mannd was not a man who would allow himself to be 
calmly superseded by his nephew, whom he had himself supplanted in 
Lahore. Relying on his own resources, and being fully aware of the im- 
becility of the Delhi Emperor and of his weakiress, he resolved on a 
rupture with the new governor and detached his minister, Koura Mai, 
to resist him by force of arms. Shahnawdz Khan, having collected alt 
his troops, came on to the frontier of Multdn to give the dewdn battle. 
Several skinnishes took place with varied success, and for &bout six months 
the new governor of Multdn maintained his ground, but at the end of that 
period a decisive battle was fought which determined bis fate, and he was 
himself slain and his whole army dispersed. Elated with the success which 
had attended his follower’s arms, the viceroy of Lilhore conferred on Koura 
Mai the title of i^jd, and created him the subadar of the province of 
Multdn. 

Mir Manmi, now in the height of his glory, thought he was as much 
independent of the imperial court at Delhi whose authority he had success- 
fully baffled, as of the Abddli monarch, whom his diplomacy and prowess 
had kept in check. He had subdued the turbulent Sikhs and cleared tbe 
M^njha and the Dodb countries from the inroads of these mercenaries. 
He therefore audaciously withheld from the Abddli Shah the revenue of 
the four districts which he had stipulated to pay him, thus affording him 
a pretext for again crossing the Indus, which he did in the season of 1751-52. 
Having advanced to the right bank of the Chinch, he sent bis agent, 
Dewin Sukh Jiwan Mai, to the Lihore governor, to demand the arrears of 
revenue. Mir Mannii denied his liability to pay anything in the shape of 
subsidy to the Abdili Shnh, adding that he had agreed to pay it previously 
under stress of circumstances, but he did not consider the condition bound 
either party, and held that each was always at liberty to act according to 
circumstances. As, however, the Shah had taken the trouble of poming to 
the Panjab, he would be glad to pay him such arrears as might be founcT 
due, provided he forthwith retraced his steps to Kabul, as the zemindars 
had all fled in consternation on hearing of the approach of the Abdili King, 
and it was impossible to levy a tax of even a pice upon the people of the 
country as long as the Durrini troops remained where they were. None 
knowing better than Mannu himself that the reply made by him to the 
Abddli King was neither satisfactory nor reassuring, he followed Sukh Jiwan 
Mai himself to the Chinab, at the head of a large number of troops, to show 
a bold front, expecting that the invader might thus be induced to retire. 
He also requested Raji Koura Mai, Nazim of Multan, and AdinaBeg Khan, 
Bahrdm Jang, governor of the Jalandar Doab, to join him at the Chinch 
with their respective forces. He sent his mother and family to Jammu, 
where they would be safe and out of reach of all pursuit. Ahmad Shah, 
without risking a battle, crossed the Chinab, and encamped between Sodra 
and Wazir^bsm. Marching then towards the Rdvi, he halted at a short 
distance from the suburbs of Shahdari. Mir Mannu crossed the lUlvi at 
the bead of a considerable force, and pitched his tents opposite those of the 
invader. Here he took up an intrenched position, and edbtinued firing 
was kept up on both sides for several days, but with no perceptible advantage 
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to either The whole country between the R4vf and the Ohin&b was 
devastated by, the Durr&iiis. At length the invaders suddenly broke up their 
camp and proceeded to invest Lahore, having crossed the river at a ford And laya siege to 
higher up^ on the east. Ahmad Shah encamped at the ShaUmdr gardens, 
the favourite pleasure ground of kings and conquerors. Mir Mannii marched 
back to the city in alarm, barricaded the streets, and, having strengthened 
the interior posts, took up a strong intrenched position under the walls of * 
the city, and remained strictly on the defensive. Skirmishes took place 
every day, and for four months did the gallant Mir Mannii maintain his Frotmcteil war 
position, baffling all attempts of the invading army to conquer it. The ^verationa. 
Durr&nis subjected the intrenched posts of Mannii to a strict blockade, 
cutting off all communications from without. Famine now prevailed in the T)i<$trei« in the 
Lihore camp tg such an extent that the only fodder for horses and cattle 
consisted of chopped straw from the roofs of thatched houses, while the pro- 
visions for the men were completely exhausted. A council of war was now ^ council of \na 

convened, consisting of Ilaj4 Koura Mai, Adina Beg Khan and other 
Omorahs.^ They unanimously agreed that a sortie was imperatively necessary, 
and that it would be impossible for the troops to hold out much longer in a 
state of starvation. lUja Koura Mai differed from this view, on the ground 
that the Indian troops were no match in the field for the hardy Afghans, 
and that it would be mad to run the risk of such an unequal combat. The 
hot weather, he urged, was setting in, and in a fortnight more the hill 
veterans of the Shah w’ould find it trying for them to stand the scorching 
heat of the sun, and would cither raise the siege, or attack the besieged 
in their intrenched posts, to their own disadvantage. The surrounding 
country had been devastated and scarcity of forage and provisions would 
os seriously affect the Duri4ni camp as the Indian. On the whole, 
urged the raj4, the foreigners will be placed at a considerable disad- 
vantage if the besciged coiitinucd quietly to hold their own under their 
present trying circumstances. This was, of course, the best polic} that could, 
under the circumstances, be adopted, but the patience of all was exhausted, 
and the prudent counsel of the experienced Hindu was not heeded. 

Preparations were made for an attack on the enemy’s position, and early on 
the morning of 12th April, 1752, the impetuous Maunfi sallied out with his AruMiuHHiiio^ontnf 
right and left wings, and took up his position on the elevation of an old uwi iiowtion, 

brick kiln near 'the village of Mahmud Buti. The Abddli king made im- 
mediate preparations for an advance with his cavalry. His artillery moved 
into action, and a heavy cannonade was kept up till midday on both sides. 

The battle was a desperate one, and the result seemed at fust doubtful, when 

some confusion taking place among the Indian troops, the Shah ordered an 

immediate charge of his Durrilui horse. So impetuous was the attack that 

the Indians gave way, and the tide of victoiy at once turned in favour of the 

Afghans. Mir Mannii was compelled to fall back within his own lines in But defoatea nna 

the intrenchments. Rdjd Koura Mai, at the head of a chosen body of 

cavalry, came to the rescue of his master, and so determined were his 

followers that the scale would have once more inclined the other way, had 

not an unfortunate incident happened which cost the life of the gallant 

r4JA The elephant on which he rode accidentally trod on an old grave, the 

earth of which sank under the feet of the huge animal, which fell down 

with its rider. Before the animal could be extricated by the driver, the 

MA was overtaken by a Durrani horseman, who at once severed bis head Rai& Koura Mai 

from his bo^y, and carried it as a trophy to the Abddli Shah. The death of wiiodiutuc action. 

this bravo general spread consternation throughout the whole of his troops 

who fled in dismay. Adina Beg Khan also withdrew, and such was the 
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panic, that the vfeewy, seeing that a prolong^ contest would be ruinous, 
prudently retired into the citadel. 

The city fortifications were tottering, and wholly unfit for defence. The 
troops had just received a shock which had disheartened them. To expect 
reinforcements or other help from Delhi in time was a vain hope.^ The 
citizens were worn out with the prolonged seige. Under these circum- 
stances Mannfi thought that his best policy was to submit to the conqueror. 
He accordingly notified his intention to the Shah, and sent some influential 
Omerahs of his court to his camp in the Shal^miir gardens. The negotiations 
were conducted through Shah Wali Khan, the grand wazir. The Abddli 
was only too glad to close the campaign, and sent his principal officer, Jabd^n 
Khan, to the city to conduct th9 viceroy to his camp. He received Mir 
Maunii with all the honours due to his rank, and bestowed on him a high 
eulogy for the courage and bravery displayed by him on all occasions, and 
for his skill and dexterity as a warrior, and tact and judgment as a counsellor.* 

The viceroy laid at the victor’s feet fifty lakhs of rupees, eleven 
horses, with gold and silver trappings, and two elephants, with howdahs 
wrought with silver and gold. The Shah conferred on him a rich IchibiU 
with a jewelled sword and a horse, and re-instated him as his viceroy in the 
Panjilb. 

The Shah now re-orosaed the Iblvi and encamped at the .nausoleum of 
Juh^ngfr. From this place he sent a Durr#lni, Amir Abdulla Khan, at the 
head of a strong dotachiiient. to seize Kflshmir, and expel the Moghal 
governor of that province. The delegate penetr.aled into the valley, and 
reducofi the province to subjection without encountering any opposition. The 
Kfibnl Khatri, Sukh Jiwan Mai, was appointed the Shah’s governor in 
Kashmir. During the same campaign the Shah, by nc^gotiation, obtained 
from the Delhi emperor a cession of the country ns far east as Sirhind. 
Abdulla Khan, in the meanwhile, rejoined the king at Shahdara, and, the 
rainy sea«^on being about to set in, the Shah re-crossed the Indus, and 
conducted his army back to KAbul.t 

After the departure of the Abddli invader, the PanjAb remained in a 
distracted state. A war extending over a period of half a year, carried by 
sti angers in the heart of the province, had necessarily enfeebled the adminis- 
tration, and the Sikhs were not slow to take advantage of this state of things. 
They extended their dt*prodations on all side*?, and laid waste the country 
13’ing between Amritsar and the hills. The viceroy of Lilhore ordered 
Adina Reg Khan, whose inaction at LAhoro was not altogether above 
suspicion, to inflict on the seditious Sikhs a severe chastisement. Adfna 
Bog Khan watched for an opportunity to destroy the Sikh union, and to bring 
them to order. During a festival at Makhowal, their holy place of worship, 
while thousands of Sikhs had repaired thither on a pilgrimage, he suddenly 


• An interoBtinc aiipcilote is reKtoA horo by AMnl Karim Ulvi, th< liisteiian of AhmaU Shah. 
Wiieii Mir Mannu oiestMitiil hiinsfU iwfore the AixlAli conqnrior, the Shah Rarcasticallv asked 
him. “ How la It that von aid not present yonraelf before the threshold of your lord before 
this to do him hoiiiavje?” “Uecaiise’ replied Mir Mannu, “I had another lord to serve. 
‘•And why,” rejoined the Durrdni Shah patiricnlly, “did not yoiir lonj and master aiicupnr 
you at this moment of your distieaa “ necauae,” anawered the vontlifiil Manmi boldlv, he 
waa sure that Ills aervuiit would t^e care of himself.” ‘ And 8up|>owni?, ^ntinued^tho . hah, 
“I had fall'^n into voiir handa, wdiat treatment would yon have ahon n to me ? 1 shmild 

have aeverea vour inajeatv’s head from yonr IkmIv and sent it .juv Kinft waa the reply. 
“ And now that yon are at my mercy, what do you expect of me? If yon are a merchant, 
said Maund, “ sell me ; if an executioner and tyrant, ciit oft my head ; but if you JJ; 
show me kinely generoaity and pardon my life. The Shah waa 

dauntleaa spirit of his youtliful adversary, and conferred Ufion him the title of JPar-o»tt Khan 
Bahadur Kustami Hind, ^ 

t On his return to Kandahar the Shah laid Uio foundation of a groat city, which ho oaUea 
after hU name, Ahmad Shalii, 
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fell upon them and defeated them. He was, however, careful to desist from 
wholly extiipating them, as he thought their utter anuihilatiou would^ 
to a great degree, sti^ him of his own importance as the manager of a 
turbulent province. He, therefore, came to an understanding with them 
that their exactions should be moderate, while their payments to the State 
should not be excessive. He also entertained many of them who had a 
love for arms, in his service, thus checking their mischief, and at the same 
time making good* use of them. One of these mercenaries was Jassa 
Singh, a carpenter, jvho subsequently became a leader of considerable im- 
portance. Thus did the shrewd governor of the JaUndar DoAb put a chock 
for a time upon the depredations of this restless and ambitious sect. 

At Delhi, Qhazi-ud-din, the grandson of Chin Kilich Khan, became 
Amfr-ul-Omcrah, or captain-general, but, dying in October 1752, he was suc- 
ceeded in the office by his son, Shahiib-ud-din, under the same title as that 
borne by his father. SafdarJang, the titular wazir, being jealous of the 
growing influence of the eunuch, J awed, at the Court, «^nd of the favours shown 
him by the emperor and his mother, procured his as&assinal ion in a banquet 
to which he had invited him. This outiagc exasperated (he emperor, who 
took the office of wazir from Safdar Jang, and conferred it on Khau-i-Khd- 
ndii Intizam-ud-doula, son of the ld(e Kamr-ud-din Khan. This event took 
place in 1753. Safdar Jang, not being disposed to submit, raised the 
standard of insurrection, and was resisted oy Qhazi-iid-dln the younger. Mir 
Moin-ul-Mulk, the governor of the Paiijdb at this ci ideal luoincut, sent a party 
of veteran Afghans to aid his kinsmen of the Duiidni faction at the capita), 
and the result was a civil war which lasted lor a peiiod of six months. 
Ghazi-ud-din called in the Mahrattas to his aid, and expelled Safdar Jang, 
who retired to his possessions of Allahabdd and Oudh. The iriesolute 
emperor was now more disgusted with Qhazi-ud-din for his ariogance, than 
he had ever been with Safdar Jang. He marched out of his capital with 
as strong a force as he could collect, to give battle to Ghazi-ud-din, and to 
shake off his t}ranuical yoke by force of arms Gh.izi-ud-din sent his 
Mahratta confederate against the emperor, and his tioopa, falling unex- 
pectedly on the imperialists at Sikandra, seized the camp. The pusillani- 
mous king, leaving the ladies of his harem to bo stiijiped of their orna- 
ments by the enemy, fled precipitately to Delhi, whore he took refuge in 
the palace, llis ladies were sent to Delhi iu country carts. Ghazi-nd-diu 
repaired to Delhi, and, having invested himself with the official lobes of 
wazir, deposed the king, and put out his eyes, as well as those of his mother. 
This occurred on 5th June, 1754. lutizain-ud-doula was stripped of his 
wealth and dignity, and subsequently put to death. Safdar Jang died soon 
afterwards, and was succeeded in his piovinces by his son, Jalal-ud-dfii n3"der, 
surnamod Shuja-ud-doula Bahadur. The unhappy Ahmad Shah was moles- 
ted no further ; but remained a State piisoner in Salemgarh, and died a 
•natural death in 1775, after reigning six ycais. 


CHADTER XXiy. 


AZ-UD-DIN ALAMGIR II. 

A fter the b&ttle of Sikandra, Nawub Malkai Zunidni (Queen-dowager), N^zir 
Bozafzdn Kban and other Omeiahs of the court, voted foi the installutioo 
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of Muhammad Az-ud-dio, son of Hoz-nd-din Jahindar fflkah, on the throae^ 
Nizam»ul-Mulk Asaf Jdh Ghazi*od-din Khan holding the same view> Az-ud-^dfii 
was called to the public hall of audience, and placed on the throne with the 
title of AbulrAdl Az-ud-din Muhammad Alamgir 8dni Bddshah-i-Ohazi. 
The new emperor was an elderly man of fifty-five, having been born in 1699 
A.D., in the 48rd year of the reign of Aurangzeb. He had five sons* 
the oldest of whom was twenty-eight years old. He had devoted bis hours ^ 
to the study of theology and history, and he eschewed every kind of pleasure, 
Henover mi<«sed his prayers at the five appointed times, and read thorn in the 
congregation, and on the sabbath he never failed to attend the Jama Maqidf 
or the wooden mosque within the palace. So devout a man was unlikely to 
take interest in the administration of the country, and the youthfUl king* 
maker, Ghazi-ud-din, exercised absolute authority. But a deathblow had, by 
this time, been struck at the prestige of the Great Moghal by widespread 
anarchy in the country, and the dominions of Akber had fallen into a pitiable 
condition. The Mahratta name had become a terror, or a beacon, throughout 
southern In^ia ; Oudh and Allahabad were held by Shujd-ud-doula ; the 
country south of Agra had been seized by the Jafa; Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa were swayed by the dynasty of Allawardi Khan ; Malwa and Rdj- 
putilnA had ceased to pay tribute ; and the Panjdb had become tributary to the 
new Durrdni Kingdom of Afghanistdn, established by the Abddli, Ahmad 
Shah. Only the country around Delhi, and a few districts north of the Sutlej, 
remained under the direct sway of the descendants of Tymdr. Mir Mannd, 
or Moin-ul-Mulk, regent of the Panjdb, did not long survive the re-establish- 
ment of his aiithority as the viceroy of a new king. He was killed in a 
shooting excursion, by a fall from his horse, in 1756 A D. His widow, Murad 
Begum,* a woman of vigour and activity, proclaimed her minor son, Amin- 
ud-din, a child three years old, viceroy under her own guardianship. She 
professed submission to both the Delhi court and the Abddli king, and her 
appointment as regent to the infant viceroy was ratified by both Murad 
Begum, on attaining power, honoured her late husband's ministers and 
courtiers, whose counsel she sought on all State matters, and on whose advice 
she entirely depended. She had now established her authority firmly, when 
another calamity happened to her. The child in whose name she was 
governing, died of small-pox before ten months had expire^. The* spirited 
Bogum thereupon took up the administration in her own name and proclaimed 
herself vicegerent of the Panjdb. The Omerahs at the court of Lahore, 
who entertained great respect for her deceased husband, acknowledged her 
supremacy, and, agents having been sent to the courts of Delhi and Kdbul, 
royal firmans were obtained, recognising the lady as the viceroy of the 
Panjdb 

Firmly established in her government, Murad Begum displayed the 
frailty of her sex. She began to look with dislnist upon the Omerahs of her 
husbands court, to ^^hom she owed hei magnificence and her elevation to* 
power. Mir Bikh^ri Khan, son of Raushaii-ud-doula Turre Baz Khan, 
piime minister to the late viceroy J and chief secretary of the Begum’s 
durbar, once her great favorite, was seized in the zandnd interior 
apartments, and beaten so severely with shoes and sticks by the female 
servants, under the Begum's orders, that he expired under the punishment. 
The Mir's only fault is believed to have been that he had given the lady 
some personal disappointment of a kind never forgiven by her sex. This 

* Also called Muichlaui BeKum— TartAM AhmadU * 

t Uompare CuDniiigUam’B H%«tory of the p. 104. 

t He built the LAiiuie Golden Mosque or Sunahn Macuid. 
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of cruelty, pronged by penooal i»qaa on the part of the Begum, dis- 
gWted all tha old Omerafas, who were themselves igaominiously treated. 
Almost all gave up attending the darlwlr, where not only honor but life 
^was at stake, and petitions were sent to the Court at Dehli, complaining of 
the conduct of the Begum. At the same time, the enfeebled and distracted 
state of the government of L&hore encouraged the Sikh associations to 
raise ^eir heads again and renew their acts of depredation. These bearded 
freebooters traversed various parts of the province, laying waste the country. 


The Rikhs renew 
their doprodHtioiiB in 
the Paujeb. 


de^pulating villages^ and towns and carrying oflf flocks and herds. AH 
order, both civil and military^ was at an end. Not a pice could be levied 
from the zemindars on account of government demands. Disorder, anarchy and 
confusion prevailed throughout the country. Ohazi-ud-diu, the Dohli wazir, 
who had some^ respect for his intended* mother-in-law, deputed Sayad ^ 
Jamil to help the Begum in the administration of the country, and the ^ 
Sayad, arriving at Lahore, introduced some measures of reform, but the 
lady became jealous of his power, and begged Ghazi ud-diii to remove him. 
The young wazir was inflexible. The incensed lady, who had a thirst for 
authority, thereupon sent her agents to the Abddli king, complaining 
of the encroachments of the Delhi Court, and the slight she had received at 
the hands of tho imperial officers Her duplicity being soon discovered, 
Ghazi-ud-diii marched from Dohli, accompanied by Mirza Ali Gohar, 
Alamgir’s eldest sou, at tho head of a large army, in the beginning of t 
1169 Hijri. The force had reached Machiwilra, seventy ko8 from Sirhind, 
when the wazir opened negotiations for the marriage, and, with a handful 
of followers, advanced to Lahore as if to celebrate the nuptials. When all 
suspicion had been completely lulled, he surprised the town by a stratagem, 
and surrounded the house of the Begum, who found herself a prisoner in ^ 
her own bed. Whem ho perceived that all his entreaties failed to obtain her o 
consent to the marriage, he unscrupulously seized her, and placing her in close 
confinement, deprived h(»r of her rank and liberty, and, carried her to Dehli 
as a State ])risoner. Tho government of Lahore was given by the wazir to 
Adfna Beg Khan for a tribute of thirty lakhs of rupees. Prince Ali Gohar 
was anuojed by tho complaints of the widow, and tried to persuade Gliazi- J 
ud-din to rc-iiistatie her, but the young minister paid no regard to hi'i re- 
monstrapoes, and annoyed the lady in every possible way. On her way to Dehli, 
the incensed mothcr-in-law reproached Ghazi-ud-din tor his treachery in the 
most poignant diatribes, and prophesied the fall of the Indian empire, 
the destruction and the ruin of the country, and tho massacre of its pco])lo 
by tho Northern iuvader, who, she maintained, would, on no account, 
forgive the ungallaut act of the officers of the imperial Ooverumeut towards 
her. The unabashed minister married her daughter, and bore the brunt 
of his mother-in-law s rage as best as he could. The old lady’s prediction 
was soon realised, for, no sooner did Ahmad Shah hear of the occupation of 
Lahore by the Dehli Government, and the outrage committed on his regent, 
than he left Kaudahar, in the season of IToo-oG, crossed the Indus, drove 
Adina Bog Khan, the governor, out of Lfihore and garrisoned the place with 
his own tioops. Adfna, unable to resist, fled to tho north of Lahore and 
sought protection under tho hill rajas. 

Ahmad Shah then hastened to Dehli, through Sirhind, and reached tho 
neighbourhood of the capital without encountering the least obstacle, 
Naw^b Najib-ud-doula, who is believed to have been in secret correspon- 

• It BceuiSflthAt Mir Manmi, to stroni;tHou his interest at the Couit of Dehli, had, before liis 
death, iiroiniseu his daughtot to <Thtizi-ud-diii, who still held out hopes ot securmi]; the young 
jady, though, after the viceroy’s death, both sue and her mother were extremely averse to it. 
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deuce with the invader^ came as far as Karaal to pay homage to the Abdtii 
Shah, while the Emperor Alamgir 11, with Imad-ul-Mulk Ghazi'iud-din Khan, 
the wazir, came to meet the king at Narela, ten ko8 from Dehli, on the Sirhind 
road. Ahmad Shah received ^e king with great distinction, and both ^ 
monarchs entered Delhi together, Alamgir having previously decorated the 
Moghal palace for the reception of his illustrious visitor. Ghazi-ud*din was 
frightened on the visit of the Abddli king to the capital, and by the good 
offices of prince Ali Gohar ingratiated himself with the widow of Moin-ul- 
Mulk, ^ She interceded on the wazir’a behalf with the invader, who, pleased 
with his address, pardoned him and confirmed him in ‘his rank and office on 
condition of his paying a heavy tribute. The Abddli now commenced 
laying heavy contributions on the Omerahs of the capital. He demanded 
ninety lakhs of rupees from Nawab lutizam-ud-doula Khan-i 7 Khd.n 4 n, son of 
Kamar-ud-din Khan, and Sardar Jahan Khan was appointed to realise the 
money. The Omerah expressed his inabilit}^ to pay such a heavy contribution. 
Mahram Khan, Khoja Sarai (eunuch) was thereupon ordered to search the 
nawtib’s house for money and valuables. The order was obeyed, and more 
than three times as much as the Shah demanded was discovered hid in the 
ground, in the treasury, and in various y)artB of the house. The houses of 
all the other Dehli Omerahs and naw^bs were similarly searched and 
excavated, and incalculable wealth fell into the hands of the Abd^li king. 
Thus, on the information supplied by Murad Begum, the widow of Mir 
Mannu, the house of Sholapuri Begum, the wife of Kanmr-ud-din Khan, 
was searched, and cash, ornaments and jewels worth several lakhs of rupees 
were found and siuzcd. The avaricious Shah’s thirst for riches and wealth 
was not yet satiated, and greater calamities were in store for the unfortunate 
people of Delhi Having extorted all he could from the Omerahs of State, 
he ordered the towm to be pillaged, and nearly all the horrors wliich had been 
experienced at the time of Nddir’s inva'^ion, were repeated. The Shah 
remained at Dehli for two months, during which time the unfortunate capital 
was systematically plundered. He formed an alliance with the Dehli 
emperor by marrying his son, Tymiir Shah, to the daughter of Ahmad Shah 
son of Muhammad Shah. He then laid seige to Balamgaih, a strong fort, and 
put the garrison to the sword. Proceeding then to Mathra, he surprised the 
sacred city whilst tlie people were solemnising one of their religious festivals, 
slaughtered, unsparingly, the unfortunate votaries, put the inhabitants to 
the sword for the enormous crime of defending their faith and lionour, razed 
to the ground rich and spacious temples, and carried hundreds of the Hindus 
into slavery. The tyraut next advanced to Agra, to which city he laid siege, 
and, being exasperated at the repulse sustained there by the Durrdni troops 
at the hands of Fazil Khan the Moghal governor, ho spread death and 
devastation through the territory of the Jats, . 

After these promiscuous slaughters and scenes of barbarity, the Shah, 
ha\ ing suffered much from the heat, returned to Delhi. He himself now formed 
a matrimonial alliance with Hazrat Begum, younger daughter of Muhammad 
Shah, by his wife Sahib Mahal. Ha\ing then levied a heavy contribution 
on the emperor Alamgir, he reinstated him ou the throne of his ancestors. 
Ho appointed Intizam-ud-doula Khan-i-Khditi^ii, son of Kamar-ud-din Khan, 
grand wazir, and Najib-ud-doula Amir-ul-Omcrah Bakhshi, or commander-in- 
chief of the empire, and, after these transactions, returned to Kandahar 
(A D. 1757). The emperor of Dehli was compelled to cede the Panjdb and 
Sindh to Tymiir Shah. Thus, the spoliation and ruin which Nafo Shah 
had commenced, were pretty well completed by Ahmad Shah. On his way 
to Lahore, the Sikhs plundered his baggage, and cut off the stragglers of the 
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A%haxi &nny. Ahmad Shah was much incensed at these daring acts of 
depredation, jand threatened to punish the insurgents, but, as he was in a 
huriy to set out for Turkistan in order to suppress a rebellion, he ordered his 
*son, Tymiir Shah, to punish the Sikhs for the excesses they had committed. 

The conqueror left his son, Tymur Shah, in charge of the provinces on 
the left bank of the Indus, including the territory of Multan and Lahore, 
under the guidance of his able general and confidential officer, Jahdn Khan. 

The forces left with the prince were of rfo considerable strength, and AmngementBfor 
consisted of a few Du^flni and Persian guards, with a detachment of troops thecouSS^”'*^ 
raised in the country. * Abdul Sanied Khan Muhammad Zic was appointed 
governor of Sirhind, SarfrAz Khan Afghan Faujdar ot Dodb^i, or the country 
between the Sutlej and BiAs, and Buland Khan, Saddozie, a native of 
MultAn, subada^ of Kilshmir. 

After the departure of Ahmad Shah, prince Tymiir governed the Panjab 
with vigour and ability, and for one year •peace and tranquillity reigned in 
the province. The insurgent Sikhs wore punished, their armed bands 
were thoroughly dispersed, and they were put under proper restraint. ^ 

Adina Bog Khan, who had assisted the Dohli minister in recovering 
LAliore, and who, on the appearance of Ahmad Shah, had fled to the hills, 
now appeared again on the scene. Opposed to the Afghan interest, he tiw Siich oiomwit 
established himself in the Jalandar ])oab, and began to enlist the Sikhs in ® 

his service. His forbearance and connivance eneoiiraged the Sikhs to create 
fresh disturbances and give renewed trouble. They swarmed the country 
between the Bias and the Sutlej, and carried on their depredations as far as 
Amritsar, where Jassa Singh, the carpenter, had the audacity to restore the 
Ram Bouni. Sikh bauds were also seen ravaging the country around Kala- 
naur and Batdla. 

Tymfir*i> first art was to summon Adfna Beg Khan to LAhoro, as a de- no Hummonod to 
pendant of his governinont. The wary veteran evaded compliance, alleging, 
as his excuse, that the tuibuleiit Sikhs were watching for a favourable oppoi- 
tunity, and that, were he to absent himself from his post, they would seize 
the country and secure a permanent hold on it. Not satisfied with this 
excuse, the Abdali prince sent a detachment of troops under Murad Khan 
to punish the chief and take possession of the Dofib country. Sar Buland ^roopsaont against 
Khan and Sarfijlz Khan, Afghans, accompanied the general in his expedi- 
tion. ifurad Khan crossed the Bi4s at the head of the Afghan troops. 

Adina Beg Khan, collecting his Sikh troops, advanced to give battle to 

Murad Khan, and a fight ensued in which the Lahore troops sustained a Arociofoatod. 

signal defeat. Sar Buland Khan, one of the Afghan generals, being slain, 

Murad Khan, and SarfrAz Khan, seeing no recouise left them but flight, 
retraced their steps to Lilhore with the remnants of their troops. 

The wazfr, Jahan Khan, now marched in person from Lahore, at the 
head of a considerable army, to inflict chastisi»meiit on the insurrectionary ““ 

chieftain. At BatAla he was met by Murad Khan, whom the old wazir 
suspected of treason and complicity with the enemy. Under his orders, 

Murad Khan was executed at the tank of Shainsher Khan in Bitala. 

Adina Beg Khan, on hearing of the approach of the wazir with a large rotiiMto 

Afghan army, retired into the northern bills, his usual place of shelter. 

The young Afghan prince and his wazir, JahAn Khan, now directed 
their attention to punishing the increasing audacity of the Sikhs. Their Tymui expolA the 
stronghold at Amritsar, called the Ram Rouni, was attacked and levelled Aimitawr, 

with the ground ; the sacred reservoir was filled up, and all their places of 
worship werf defiled. This outrage on the sacred city of the Kfuilad pro- 
voked the whole Sikh nation to such a degree that they assembled in 
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great numbers and determined to defend their religion with the sw<^. 
They ravaged the whole country round lidhore, which swarnysd with Sikh 
horsemen. Jahdn Khan came out against them and succeeded at first in 
dispersing them. The Sikhs, however, assembled in larger numbers, and were' 
strong enough not only to cut off communication between the fort and 
the country, but also to collect the revenues of the country around Lahore 
and dispose of it as they liked. The Afghan Prince engaged them on 
several occasions, but was worsted each time in consequence of the aupsri- 
ority of their unmbors. In a desperate engagement which took place between 
the Pathans and the Sikhs, the latter fired a volley, bvery bullet of which 
took effect. A great number of Pathans fell, and the re'^t fled. The Sikhs 
kept up the fire with great vigour, and in the heat of the action, Jahdn 
Khan’s horse, being wounded, fell with its rider. The Sikhs rushed forward, 
to kill the Khan, with the loud war cry, “TFrfA Guru-ji-ki-fatehy* but the 
Khan fled on foot, and was protected by his men. Tho Pathans wore 
completely routed, and this was the first decisive victory on record achieved 
by the Sikhs over the Afghans. 

About tho same time, serious disturbances broke out in the Jalandar 
Dodb, instigated by Adina Beg Khan, who had fled on the piince’s approach, 
but who now excited the chiefs against the Afghans, and with their aid de- 
feated a division of ihe Afghan troops under Saifrdz Khan at Jalandar, The 
whole PanjAb was now in a state of commotion. The Afghan prince and 
his guardian, seeing that all their attempts to disperse the Sikhs had failed, 
and that tho numbers of the insurgents were daily inci easing by thousands, 
and aware that the forces at thidr own disposal, however well-armed and disci- 
plined, were too few in number to stand before them, considered it prudent 
to evacuate Lahore and retreat towards the Cliimlb. They retreated in the 
night, unknown even to their own HindostAni troops, whom they distrusted, 
and in such haste that the royal family fell into the bauds of the enemy, 
though they were subsequently released. This took place about the middle 
of 1758. The triumphant Sikhs occupied LAhorc under their celebrated 
loader Jassa, the Kalal, or carpenter, who had declared the KhdUA to be a 
“ State ” (or a political body united under one government), and who now 
assumed the sovereignty of the country. Thus did the Siklis become, for 
the first time, masters of LAhore. They used the mint of the Moghals to 
coin a rupee with an inscription : — " Coined by the Grace of tfic Khdtsd in the 
country of Ahmad, conquered by Jassa Singh, the Kalal.’^ 

The Sikhs, who, in no small degree, owed their rise to power and freedom 
to the courtesy and forbearance of their ally, Adina Beg Khan, now for- 
got their debt of gratitude to him. They expelled fioin Lahore, with disgrace, 
Khwaja Mirza Jaii, the agent of Adina Beg Khan, but that old and wily 
(diief was, in his turn, not wanting in energy to checkmate them. ShahAb- 
ud-din, styU»d Ghazi-ud-din, had called in the aid of the Mahrattas to support 
his aulliority against Najib-ud-doula, the Rohiiia chief, who, it will be remem- 
bered, had been installed in the office of commander-in-chief at Dehli by tho 
Abddli king, as a reward for his joining his majebty at KarnAl, and was look- 
ed upon as the AbdAli’s agent. The royal foit at Dehli was laid under siege 
by Kagho Kath Rao, better known under his familiar af>pe11atiou of RaghobA^ 
and, alter a month’s defence, Najib-ud-doula escaped. The helpless emperor 
once more fell under the control of Ghazi-ud-din. At this juncture Adina 
Beg Khan invited the Mahratta chiefs to enter the Punjab and extend their 
arms to the Indus. lie stipulated for the payment of a daily * sum for 

* Ono lakh of lupeea for a inarch, and fifty thousand for a halt— T'Ae M^tno%r$ of 
IHn MolMmwi of BtUdta* 
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the expeuses of the myadio|f Mahratta troops during their marcbi and held 
out to them hopes of enriching themselyes by plunder. The expedition was 
undertaken tby the Mahrattas with alacrity, and Raghobd and Malhar Bao, 
the jliahratta chiefs, marched towards the Panjdb at the head of a consider- 
able army. They were joined at the Sutlej by Adina Beg Khan, who put at 
their disposal the Sikh troops which he still retained in his employ. The 
Mahrattas entered Sirhind and defeated Abdul Samad Khan the Durrdni 

g neral, who was stationed in that town with a body of twenty thousand 
>hillas, horse and fooh The city had no sooner been evacuated by the 
Afghans, than the Sjkh followers of Adina Beg Khan subjected it to a general 
pillage. This incensed the triumphant Mahrattas, who considered the booty 
their exclusive privilege, and who, jealous of the Sikhs, resolved upon punish- 
ing them for their wanton outrage. The children of the Kkdls&y however, 
taking advantage of a dark night, fled with their prize, and put themselves 
beyond the reach of the pursuing Mahrattas. 

After the fall of Sirhind, the Mahrattas advanced rapidly to Ldhore, 
accompanied by their ally, Adina Beg Khan. Sardar Jahan Khan, with 
Prince Tymdr Shah, pitched his tents at Kachhi Serai^ where, taking up nn 
intrench^ position, he prepared for action. A battle ensued, in which the 
Diirranis were defeated, and Jahdu Khan retired across the Attak with two 
hundred horse, leaving his property and treasure to be plundered by the 
invaders, and LAhore was occupied by the Mahrattas. This event took place 
in May, 1758. Adina Beg Khan had this victory celebrated at Lahore by 
beat of drums, and great rejoicings took place. As a reward for his services, 
the Mahrattas installed Adina Beg Khan in the oflBlce of viceroy of the PanjAb, 
with Khwaja Mirza as his deputy at Lahore. Sahib Patil, a Mahratta general, 
marched to the fort of Attak at the head of ten thousand troops, in pursuit 
of Tymdr Shah, while Shamaji Rao was appointed governor of MultAn. 
The power of the Mahrattas had at this time reached its zenith, and the 
prophecy of Sivaji, the founder of their monarchy, was fulfilled, that they 
should water their horses in the Indus and in the Hughli. They had tra- 
versed the country from the Dekkan to the Indus, had overrun the metro- 
politan provinces of Dehli and Agra, were masters of the PanjAb, had 
concerted with Ghazi-ud-diu the Dehli wazir a plan for annexing Oudh to 
their conquests, and now openly aspired to the subjugation of the whole of 
UindostAu. It was not until the great battle of PAiiipat that their power 
declined. • 

Nothing in the shape of order or discipline prevailed in the PanjAb 
during the short time the Mahrattas held the reins of government. The 
Sikhs committed depredations in all parts of the country, unchecked by the 
Aireigners, who were nominally rulers, and the zemindars resisted by force 
the demand of the government for revenue. Perplexities and commotions in 
HindostAn and the Dekkan soon compelled the Mahrattas to abandon the 
country which they did in the same year in which they had subdued it, leav- 
ing a detachment at Lahore. They left Adina Beg Khan as their governor 
there, on the condition of his remitting to their treasury an annual 
tribute of seventy-five lakhs of rupees. The Rohillas mutinied, under one 
Qutab Shah, and the Afghans of Malerkotia raised the standard of rebellion 
under their chief Jamal Khan. The insurgent forces collected in large 
numbers in the neighbourhood of Phillour, where Adina Bog Khan gave 
them battle. The engagement was a sanguinary one. The Afghans and 
the Rohillas greatly outnumbered the viceroy’s forces, whose loss in killed 
and wounded was great. Desertions had commenced in the viceroy’s 
army, whtu Jamal Khan’s elephant coining close to the viceroy’s, Mohamad 
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Taufi(^ the chela of Khan Bahadur, who worked as the mahdwat of Adiua 
Beg Khan's elephant, fired at him with his musket This killed Jamitl 
Khan, and. no sooner had he fallen, than the insurgent troops, » struck with 
panic, fled, a great number of them being slain by the pursuing troops of 
tho L&hore viceroy. 

This victory over the insurgent tribes tended greatly to strengthen 4he 
po.sition of Adlna Bog Khan in the Panjab, and spread terror throughout the 
whole province. He fixed his head-quarters at Batala, and appointed his 
own governors for the provinces ot Multan, Thatta and LAhore.* The 
hill rajas tendered their allegiance to him ; the zemindars made their sub- 
rnis.sion, and Rajd Sof Ali Khan, of Kangrd, paid him his homage. The 
Dehli Court conferred upon him the title of Zafar Jang Bahadur, treating him 
as an independent chieftain. 

The Sikhs of the Manjha country now began to give trouble, and, col- 
lecting in large numbers, cairied on their depredations in tho surrounding 
districts. Mir Aziz Bakhshi was sent to chastise thorn, and he brought 12,000 
Sikhs as prisoners to Batiila, where the viceroy resided at the time with 
Nidhdn Singh Itandhdivd, their hevid. The rising had been scarcely suppress- 
ed when a greater and more serious one took place in Raingarh (then known 
as Ram Nomi) under the Sikh leaders Jai Singh, Kanhia, and Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia. Troops were sent to suppress this insurrection ; but the 
end of the viceroy, who now aspired to complete independence in the 
Panjdb, was near. Ho was attacked with cholic in his palace, in tho town of 
Bat Ala, and was laid in his grave on 11th Moharram, before the end of 
1758. His body was, according to his own will, conveyed to Khdnpiir, 
in the neighbourhood of Jalandar, and interred there, 

Adlna Beg Khan had long played a very conspicuous part in the diplo- 
macy of the Panjab. From an humble position in life, he advanc(»d till 
ho was made Kardur of Sultanpiir, and the NawAb Zakaria Khan, 
viceroy of Lahore, subsequently appointed him governor of Bahrampur 
in the GiirdAspur distiict The nawAb once put him in close confinement 
for default of payment of goverraent revenue, but the Omerahs interceded, 
and he waS reinstated. He was a master of Indian diplomacy ; for, amidst 
storms of confusion and anarchy, raised by parties with conflicting in- 
terests, who aspired to political supremacy, he maintained his position 
intact. By his tact, address and judgment, he raised himself in the estima- 
tion of cjich successive viceroy ol Lahore, who looked upon him as a source 
of strength. His management of the Jalandar DoAb was highly success- 
ful. He was shrewd and crafty. The Sikhs he amused, the Delhi Court 
he despised, the Afghans he bewildered, and the Mahrattas he effectually 
influenced in his iavor to break tho power of both the Sikhs and the 
Afghans and to obtain bis own independence. He turned every change 
to his own advantage ; and while the interest of everybody else suffered 
from tho disorder that prevailed, he never allowed his own to be sacrificed. 
He was unscrupulous and sometimes cruel. Once he ordered a confectioner 
who had refused to supply him with preserves, to be boiled alive. The 
poor wretch’s life was saved through the intercession of some of the by- 
standers.! 

Lahore was never prosperous under him. Scarcity of provisions pre- 
vailed, and no edible grain could be imported into the city without his 
leav^e. He left no issue or successor, though the thriving town of Adina- 


" Fat hahw Xdztf ni 

t Boiling seems to have been the torture iu use at this period. 
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nftpiT, vhich he founded in the Qurd&spiir district, with its gardens and 
paU ces, still perpetuates his memory, which is held in respect by bath 
the Sikhs knd the Mahomedaus, as that of the last Moghal Governor of 
L&hore. On tho death of Adina Beg Khan, Jankti Bao, the Mahratta Anangements of 
chieftain, who was stationed in the vicinity of the metropolis at the head ^ 

of* a formidable army, entrusted the goverment of Lahore to a Mahratta Mahntta 

chief called Sh&m&ji, whom he despatched in that direction. Sadiq Beg 
Khan, one of Adina Beg Khan’s followers, was appointed by the Mahratta 
chief, to the administration of Sirhind, while the management of the 
Jalandar Do&b was given to Adina Beg Khan’s widow. Sharn&, on reach- 
ing Lahore, applied himself diligently to tho task of govoinment, and pushed 
on his troops as far as the Indus But the Sikhs, who had been kept in 
check by the able administration of Adina Beg Khan, now renewed their 
depredations •in the Panjab. They subjected the Mahomedans to tho 
greatest hardships and severities. The sacred tank of Ainiitsar, which had 
been filled in by Tymfir Shah, was again cleared out, and the task of taking 
out the rubbish and filth from the sacred pool was forced upon the 
Mahomedans, who were prodded with bayonets, and ptruck with tho butt- 
ends of muskets, to expedite them in the work. The news oi Tymur Shah's 
disastrous retreat from the Panjab, and the successes of tho Mahrattas and 
the Sikhs in that country, having reached Ahmad* Shah, AbdAli, he sent 
his General, Nur-ud-dm l^han, a Bamizie chief, at the head of an aiiny, 
across the Indus. The general advanced to Jhelum, and without opposition wii^AbSih. 
occupied the country between that river and the Indus, at that time in- 
habited by the Gbakkars, the Kantars and the Jonds, all Mahomedan 
tribes, the original residents of the country who were favorably inclined 
towards the Afghans. The general then marched to the Cbinilb, where ho 
awaited the ariival of the Abdiili Shah. 

Having settled his affairs with N^lsir Khan, the independent chief of 
Bilfichistan, Ahmad Shah, with a iiuinerous army, crossed the Indus in 
the winter of 1759, and advanced to the Chinab by the Jammu road. He 
continued his march thiough the north of tho Panjjtb to avoid tho 
swollen rivers, and, on reaching Liihore, defeated with great loss the Mah- ncfoitofihe 
ratta commander who fell back upon Dchli. The Shah, after this victory, at lLwio.* 
appointed Kaiiin Dad Khan, an Afghan, governor of the province of Liihore, 
and 3cu Khan, governor of Gujiat. Having effected a junction with 
Najib-ud-doula who assisted him with supplies, the Shah marched in the Tho shiii advances 
direction of Jamna. Jamna 

In the meanwhile, the perfidious Delhi wazir, Ghazi-ud-dfn, dread- Affam at dciw. 
ing the effect of the restoration to power of the harmless old emperor by 
the Abdali, and suspicious of his uncle, Iiitizam-ud-doula, tho former Khan- 
i-K^n^n, who sided with the emperor in sympathising with Najib-ud-doula, intiaam- 

resolved on putting them both to death.. He caused Inlizam-ud-doula to 
bo slaughtered, while that noble was in the act of reading his prayers. The 
emperor was fond of visiting religious men and derveshes. Taking advantage 
of this weak point, Imad-ul-Mulk caused a report to be spread abroad that 
a saint of prodigious sanctity from Kandahar had arrived in the city, and 
taken up his quarters in the ruined Kotia of Firoz Shah. Tho helpless 
devotee, desirous of seeing the hermit, repaired to the Kotia in a palanquin, 
almost unattended. As he reached the door of the chamber, he saw a curtain 
which was raised for hia reception. Shortly after he had entered the 
room, a cry for help was heard. Mirza Baber, son-in-law of the emperor, who 
had been made to stay outside^ suspecting foul play, drew his sword and 
wounded several men, but tho conspirators, who were headed by Mahdi Ali 
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Khan^ the Kitshmiri, pat him in a palanquin, and eent him back to the 
city under a strong gnsrd. The supposed hermit, who proved to be a 
savage Uzbek, named Bala Bash Khan, then, on a signal givenf jumped up, 
and, with the help of three oth^s, inflicted repeated wounds with aagmrs, 
and brought the old man to the ground. The assassins then strippra the 
body of its rich robes, and threw the trunk from the top of the parapet ^n 
to the sands at the foot of the Kotia After lying on the ground for eight- 
een hours, the body was taken up by order of Mahdi Ah Khan, and interred 
in the sepulchre of tlie emperor Hdmdyhn The tragedy* occurred on 30th 
November, 1759 Alamgir 11 * was sixty years of age w‘hen he died, and had 
reigned about six years. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ALl GOHAR SHAH ALAM 11 

W ITH the murder of Alamgir II, the great empire of Delhi had virtually 
ceased to exist The wazir, Imad^nl-Mulk, raised to the nominal throne 
Mohi-iiUMillat, grandson of Prince KAtn Bakt^h, but he was never ac- 
knowledged, and All (lohar, the prince iinperiil, who was a fugitive in 
Bengal, subsequently ascended the thione, under the pompous title of Shah 
Alain, or ‘*king of the world,” when, in fact, all that rciiiaiiitd actually lu his 
possession was a few districts around the capital The rest had been all 
lost to the empire, eithei by usurpation of the viceroys, or by foreign conquest 
Iinad-ul-Mulk, finding his position untenable, to(>k himself to the protec- 
tion of the Jata, He then moved to the Dckkan, and lived in obscurity 
until 1800, when he dial 

Ahmad Shah, the Duirani king, crossed the Jamna opposite Saharan- 
pdr, and then fought those bloody battles which have been surpassed by 
few in India in hivoc and caniige The people of the country were 
exasperated by the depredations of the Mahrattas, and the re-appearance of 
the Abdali Shah was hailed by a large party in India The Mahratta 
detachments retired from Lahore to Delhi on the appro u^i of thtf Shah, 
who was joined by the celebrated Najib-ud-doula, Hatiz llihinat Khan the 
Rohilla chief, and many othei Mahomedan families Continued skirmishes 
took pi ICO between the Dunams and the Mahrattas, before the latter, under 
the command of their Geueial Dataji Siudliia, crossed the Jamna, and reached 
Badll near Delhi Here both armies lay intrenched for several days The 
Shah cut off the enem} s supplies, and the Mahrattas, being put to great straits 
for want of provisions, ciinc out to give him battle Thov advanced with great 
resolution, and a sanguinary battle was fought, the first shock of which was 
severely felt by the Robilla contingent of the Shah The Rohillas were on 

* Bcalo, in his Mtffahul TawariLh^ gives the following inscription of tlic coin of this 
omiioior — 

ud din Alamgir the Second, struck com on gold like the Sahib Qur4n.*’ 

Another com boii the following inset iption — 

»UoU jjje 

“ Tlie vibliMt king Az nd dm AUmgir put kb irtainp on the soTcn climes I^e the sbining 
B}ii» and noou.’* 
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too% and were hard pressed by the diminutive but activei Mahrattas, who 
were mounted on small ponies. The Shah ordered his tamhur6kies^ or 
fusileera, daounted on camels, to surround the Mahratta detachment which 
had^engaged the Rohillas. They fired a volley from the backs of the camels 
on which they rode, and were promptly assisted by the Shah’s bodyguard, 
i^^hich by this time had crossed the Jamna and appeared in the field. But 
the day was carried by Ahmad Khan, Bdngash, of Farakhabad, the 
Pathan chief of |ihe Dodib, who charged the flanks of the Mahrattas with ten 
thousand horse; and so vigorous was the attack made by him, that the 
scale of fortune tfurned in favour of the Durrdni Shah. The Mahrattas 
were driven from the field with great slaughter ; their army of 80,000 was 
completely destroyed, their leader, Dataji Sindhia, was slain, and all their 
generals vanquished ; except Malhar Rao Holkar, who had fled when the 
flist charge ^as made. 

Ahmad Shah next surprised the division under Malhar Rao Kolkar, 
near Sikandra, and so effectually routed it, that the Mahratta general was 
himself compelled to fly naked, with a handful of his faithful adherenta 
The Abditli then entered Delhi, and the unfortunate ca]>ital was again given 
up to plunder. Tlie Shah remained a few days at Delhi, where he received 
delegates from the rdjas of Joy pur, Marwar, &c., who, came with nazdrs to 
pay him homage. He cantoned for the rainy season at Antip Shahar, on the 
border of Oudh, where he succeeded, after some negotiation, in securing the 
alliance of the powerful ShujA-ud-doula. 

The Mahrattas, though humbled by their disasters at Badli and Sikan- 
dra, never lost their spirit, and, after making fresh exertions to repair their 
losses, resolved upon a great and decisive action to maintain their supremacy 
in Hindobtiin. A formidable army of that nation accordingly loft the 
Dekkau, commanded by Wisuas Rao, the heir-apparent to the Peshwa, 
or Supremo Prince, Sada Sheo Rao, his famous nephew, commonly 
known in Itidia under the name of Bhau Jaiiku Kao, Malhar Kao, and 
bbamshcr * Bahadur, another boii of the Peshwa. All the great Brahmins 
and the principal Mahratta chicis accompanied these princes, who were 
joined by Suraj Mai, with a body of 30,000 Juts, and reinforced by many 
other Rajput chiofb Tlie force easily occupied Delhi, f where the small 
Durrani garrison, who held it, was cut to pieces alter a spirited defence, 
the hiLladai\ YAtjub Ali Khan, effecting his escape with difliculty. Kunj- 
pflrA, on the Jamna, 60 miles north of Delhi, was next besieged, and the 
whole Duirdni ganison was put to the sword, including Najabat Khan, the 
head of the Pathan family who held the place. The Sliah was encamped 
on the left bauk of the Jamna, which was swollen by rains, and which 
divided the two armies. The massacre of the Kunjpura garrison, within 
sight of the Duinlui camp, exasperated him to such a degree that he order- 
ed his army to cro«s the river at all hazards, f 
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«Sham 9 hGr Rao was a Mahomedaii, being the sou of the Peshwa by a Mahomedau wife. 

A Mahoniedan wife is uIIowcmI to the Peshwa. 

t The Bhau on this occasion urnNe full \cnt to his cupidity by doing those deeds of depre- 
dations wliich innik tho conquests of the barbarians He dcstioyed beautiful tombs ami^' 
slinnea, carried away their riches, and defaced rich Moghal palaces for the sake of theii 
ornanients and precious stones. The silver ceiling of the great hall of aiidiciico of the inagnil. 
iicent empci or Shah Jahan was taken down, and the siher which had cost se\eiiteeii lakhs 
of rupees melted. The royal throne was seized, and so wcio tlie licli ornaments in the palace 
of the MogUal, who, though shot u of his old splendour, yet possessed such immense fortune 
and riches as few eastern empires could boast ob * 

t Tho Shah is desciibed at first as having repeated some verson of the Qurdn, and, having 
blovrii them on an arrow, discliargcil it ftoin his quiver into the ri\cr. Raising then the cry 
/ivmHlahi uUaho akbcir ** in the name of God, the great Go<l,” he plunged into the river, 
followed by his bodyguard, numbering four thousand slaves. Tiie rest of ths troops followed 
the 8bah.— AKmatU, 
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The brave troops plunged into the waters of the Jamna, which waa crosS» 
ed on 23rd October, partly by fording and partly by swimming. The parage 
was effected with some loss ; but the daring spirit displayed by the Du^ni 
king, and the alacrity with which his army crossed the swollen and rapid 
stream, spread dismay through the camp of the Mahrattas, who, feelinj; 
themselves unable to cope with the hardy veterans of the Shah in the open 
field, retired to Pdnipat, where they intrenched themselves and mounted 
the parapets with all the ordnance they could collect. The troops under 
the Mahrattas numbered 300,000 men, including the cavalry in their 
regular pay, which numbered 65,000, predatory Mahratta horse, regular 
infantry, and the contingents from allied States. They had also three 
hundred pieces of cannon The troops under the Abdnli consisted of 40,000 
Afghans and Persians, 13,000 Indian cavalry and 38,000 Indian ^nfantry, with 
about 70 pieces of cannon borrowed from Indian allies The Shah was unre- 
mitting in his energy in cutting off the enemy’s supplies and keeping a strict 
blockade on their intrenched position. Govind Rao Bundela, collecting 10,000 
or 12,000 horsQ on the lower Jamna, spread these troops over the country, 
so that the Afghan camp was deprived of all means of communication 
and began to suffer severely for want of provisions. At length Atai 
Khan Popal/ic, nephew of the grand wazir, with Hoji Karim D4d Khan 
Durrdni, fell suddenly on Govind Kao’s camp, early one morning, and suc- 
ceeded ill completely destroying it, Govind being himself slain in the action. 
The treasure and provisions which he was conveying for the Mahrattas fell 
into tho hands of the victorious Afghans. Shankar Bao, the Mahratta 
killadar of Delhi, fell in this action, the overthrow of his detach- 
ment, tho Duriiiuis made themselves masters of the surrounding country, 
and the difficulties which they experienced in procuring supplies for their 
camp were now removed But the main body of the Mahrattas maintained 
their position intact in the intrencluncnts, and, though desultory engagements 
and skiimishes* occurred from time to time, the Mahrattas carefully re- 
frained from hazaiding a general action in the open field. This state of 
affairs lasted for three or four mouths. The two aimies lay close to each 
other, and the patience of both was nearly oxhaubted Yet the Shah’s 
troops reposed in their loader the gioatest confidence, and the Indian allies 
had the highest respect lor his opinion Every hardship was bornc^ with 
patience, and such was the dread of the Shah that none dared to utter a 
wordt against his commands. 

The severest distress and pressure were now felt in the Mahratta camp 
for want of supplies. The town of Pilnipat was within their lines, and they 

* In the last of these actions the Mussaliniins sustainod a heavy defeat, about six thousand 
Rohillas under Nmib ud doula being killed and hve hundred infantry wounded. This victory 
seems to have oiicouiagud tho Mahiattas to risk a battle m the open held. 

+ Kanshi Rao, a contemporary histoiiau, has given a vivid picture of the transactions of 
this )icriod and the piincipal actors of the scene. The Dunam king, Ahmad Shah, had a small 
led U lit pitched foi himself about a mile aud a half in front of his camp. Eaily each morning, 
after leadinj; his mom mg pi ay CIS, ho camo out of it on horse liaek accompanied by bis son, 
Tymur Shah, and foity or fifty hoi semen He i»eisonally examined all his posts and reconnoi 
trtd tho ineiiiy s position He rode forty or fafty ^os cveiy day, returning to his camp at noon, 
when h( diiioil, eithui in the small rod tent, or tho royal camp in the lines At night time 
bodies of l)utL«iuiaud Hindostxni horsemen, 5,C(X> stiong each, pati oiled the camp and remained 
umler arms tin w hole night I he Shah was coubtautly seen among them He used to say to the 
Hindostilni chiefs . ** Do you bleep, 1 will take caie that no haim befalls you.” Every day the 

attillory were uimijifed in hung at long distances, aud skirmishes wreie earned on, the poi ties 

withdrawing to tfioir respeolave quarteis tow aids sunset Three veiy severe actions took 
place, but none was decisive This state of affairs continued for over thi ee months. At length the 
Hiiidostani eliicfs, whose imtionce was exhausted, bogged of the Shah to put an end to tlieir 
toils and haidships by attempting a pitched battle. To this the Shah replied ** Tins is a matter 
of war with which you are not acquainted. In other matters do as you please, but> leave this 
to me. Military operations must not bo pieeipitated ; you shall see how 1 will manage tins 
affiiir ; and at a proper upiioitunity wiU bring it to a successful conclusion.*’ 
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ooQBUiQed everything in the shape of provisions in it Sorronti^tod by 
carcasses o/ animals, dying cattle, hung^ followers, and hemmed in in their 
camp, their embarrassments were becoming unendurable. A for^ng party, 
sent by them under a strong guard into the country, was discovered by 
the Afghans and put to the sword. At length the great Mahratta chiefs, 
wearira by extreme distress, surrounded the Bbau’s tent and entreated him 
to put an end to their miseries by a sortie. In this last extremity the 
Bhau wrote a short note with his own hand to Kanshi Rao, and sent it to 
the Durrani camp by bis confidential servant. The words of this note 
were these : — 

**The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot hold another drop. If 
anything can be done, do it, or else answer me plainly at once : hereafter 
there will be jao time for writing or speaking.” 

Kanshi Bao communicated this note to Nawilb Shujd-ud-doula at three 
o’clock in the morning (7th January 1761). Information soon reached the 
nawdb that the whole body of the Mahrattas had marched out of their lines 
to attack the Durr^nis. The naw/lb immediately went to the Shah's 
tent and asked the eunuchs to awake his majesty. The Shah at once 
appeared, and, without changing his dress, mounted his horse which 
always stood ready at the door of the tent. The troops were ordered out as 
he went along. It was a little before daybreak. They had advanced a kos 
and a half when the booming of artillery was heard from the advancing 
lines of the Mahrattas. The Shah immediately called his grand wazir, 
Shah Wali Khan, and his ministers, Shah Pasand Khan and others, and 
making over the Persian kallian^ which he smoked sitting on his horse, to 
his eunuch, went in full gallop in the direction of the enemy. The two 
armies met. ’J’he Shah's centre A\as composed of the Rohillas and the 
Durrduis, commanded by the grand wazir. He kept the reserve for hiriisolf, 
with the flower of the Afghan army. The Mahrattas had their artillery in 
front, and their infantry followed close behind. The artillery suddenly 
opened fire, and Ibrahim Khan,* Gardi, a Mussalinau deserter from the 
French ser\ice, with his brother, Fateh Khan, desperately and successfully 
charged the flank of the Shah's army. This laid open the right of Shah 
Wall Khan. The charge here was the fiercest and closest. Altai Khan, 
the gi^and wazir's nephew, fell by the side of his uncle. The Durriinis, 
hard pressed/ were compelled to give way. The Bhau and Wiswas Rao, 
both mounted, were encouraging their people and stimulating them to 
action. The war cries of the Mahratta warriors — Hur liar Jae Mahadeo — 
were borne on the breeze, and the greatest fervour prevailed throughout 
their ranks. Everything was apparently favourable to the Mahrattas. 
Nawiib Shujii-ud-doula, whose division was near, was unable to see, on 
account of the clouds of dust with which he was enveloped. The grand 
wazir then, in full armour, galloped into the midst of his Hying forces, and, 
in extreme lage and despair, reproached thorn for deserting him, saying, 
“ Our country is afar off, my friends, whither do you fly ^ ” Shujd kept his 
ground well, but desisted from advancing to help the wazir. 

The Shah was not unaware of these transactions, and, finding that the 
time had come for an advance in person with the reserve of his aCrmy, he 

f ave signal for a general charge. The attack was a furious one. The 
lahrattas were taken in flank, and fought desperately hand to hand, but the 
bold and resolute stand made by the Duriduis, so daunted them, that they 
at once turned tail, leaving the field covered with innumerable dead and 

* Ho ha<l obtiiiucd Kreat fame tor his bravery in the Dekkau, and his troupe were diillcd 
after Euioueau fashion of waif»fe. 
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1788, 


dying* They were pumred in nvery direetioin by tbn vidtotiouA Afgimui, 
who gave them no quarter. Great numbers fell in the pursuit, ^wbich was 
kept up for fifteen or twenty miles in all directions. Wiswas Rao and BhaUi 
it need hardl v be said, were among the slain. Almost all the great Mahratta 
chiefs were killed or wounded, and the remnants who fled to the Deklcan 
owed their lives to the swiftness of their horses. Among the refugees were 
Malhar Bao Holkar, Madhoji Sindhia, who afterwards became the founder 
of a great State, but who was lamed for life by a gun shot in the flight. 
Shatnsher Bahadur also effected his escape, but died shortly afterwards 
from the effects of a wound in the neck. According to tKe best accounts, the 
number of slain on the side of the Mahrattas amounted to 200,000, while 
22,000 prisoners, 50,000 horse and an immense booty fell into the hands 
of the victors. 

This groat battle, which has been surpassed by few in carnage, with its 
disastrous issue for the Mahrattas, sealed the fate of that aspiring nation. 
Dismay aud despondency preyed on the whole people, and Baldji, their 
Peshwa, or king, died soon after of grief and disappointment. They eva- 
cuated their acquisitions in Hindos&n and retired beyond the Narbada, 
never to recover thoir power. 

After the victory of Pdnipat, the whole of Ilindostilu lay at the mercy 
of the Abddll conqueror. But he had no wish to ascend the vacant throne 
of the Moghala; so, after remaining at Delhi for a few days and arranging 
the affairs of India, he returned to the Panjfib, which had been already 
ceded to him, and with which he appeared contented. 

During the absence of Ahmad Shah at Panipat, the Sikhs had again 
become troublesome in the PanjAb. The king had called away Karim Dad 
Khan, Subadar of Lahore, and Fanjdar Khan, the Governor of Pasrur, for 
service in the field. Sar Buland Khan was left as Governor of the Jalaudar 
Dodb and Amir Muhammad Khan in charge of the Suba of Lahore. While 
the attention of all the Mahomedan chiefs was absorbed in the affairs of 
Hindost&n, the Sikhs ravaged the country far and wide. A great number of 
them assembled at the Baisdkhi festival at Amritsar, where Jassa Singh, Ah- 
luwalia, Chet Singhr, Kanhia, Hari Singh, Bhangi and Lahnd Singh, 
assisted by other Sikh sardars, formed a confederacy to pillage Lahore. 
A largo number of Sikh horsemen swarmed round Liihore, pillaging 
the residents who lived outside the city walls aud setting their houses on 
fire. Hundreds of lives were lost, while the damage done to private proper- 
ty was beyond estimation. Amir Muhammad Khan, the naib subadar, shut 
himself up in the city. The Sikhs surrounded the town on all sides, and de- 
manded a heavy sum of money for Karha* Parshdd, to induce them to with- 
draw. The naib subadar offered Rs. 30,000, as the price of sweetmeats 
for the children of the Khdlad, who then withdrew. Ahmad Shah, on his 
return from PAiiipat, took no steps to chastise the Sikhs, or to remedy the 
disorders that then prevailed in the PanjAb, but, appointing Kbwajd Obed 
Khan, governor of LAhore, Sar Buland Kbau, governor of MultAn, and Zen 
Khali to the charge of Sirhind, returned to KAbul in the spring of 1761. 

On l’2th August, 1765, the Emperor Shah Alam ceded in perpetuity the 
dewAni or revenue management of the provinces of Bengal, Behar aud 
Orissa to Lord Clive, the British Governor-General in Calcutta. The pro- 
vinces contained a population .of 25,000,000 and yielded a revenue of 
4,000,000 sterling. In August, 1788, the Emperor was blinded by OhoIAm 
KAdar, the Rohilla chief, who treated tho whole royal family with horrible 
-■ - ■ ■■■■ — - ■ . 

* A sort of sweetmeat mode of sugar, flour and ghi. 
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ind^ity. On the approach of Sindhia, who was the emperor^s supporter, 

the ^hilla chief fled, but was discovered and executed The blind emperor 

was once more seated on the throne, but the whole of the imperial dominions B ut ja^ netated by 

in India had now lapsed to Sindhia, and nothing remained of the Moghal 

royalty but the name. Shah Alam II* died in 1807 A.D., at the advanced hih death, 1607 . 

age of eighty one years, and was succeeded by his son Abul N^sar Moin-ud-din 

Akber Shah II, who died in 1821. 

It would be foreign to the object of this work to trace the conquests 
of the British in In^dia; and, the Moghal power hn\ing collapsed at this iwe^iution of the 
period, we proceed with our narrative of another race which was gaining 
political strength and organization in tho PanjAb. This will form the 
subject of a separate volume. 

5 ~ 

* He struck coin bearing the following inscriiitiou . — 

jujJl ji oj 

** The shadow of Cod’s mercy, the defender of rel^sion, Muhammad hiiah Alam, the 
empeior, his stain]) on the seven climes.” 

Another com had the iusciiiition ^ 

1^1 jJdU) Oj 

tUjU 

*SShali Alam tho cinpeior, through the favour of God, stiuck coin like that of bahib 
Out An ” 



PART II1.-THE RISE OF THE SIKHS. 


CHAPTEE I. 


nirthof Nanak, 
14U0AP 


THE HISTORY OF THE SIKH GURUS. 


1 — GUBU NAN AK 

N Xnak* was born at Talwandi, a village on the RXvi, above 

the Sharkpur Tahsil, in the Samvat year 152G (1409 ad), at the 
when the Etnperor Bahlol Lodi ruled India He was the son of KXIu, a 
shopkeeper of Talwandi, and belonged to the Bedi sub-division of the 
Chhatru. The tract between the lUvi and Chiniib is called the RichuX 
DoXb This vast delta, during the period immediately preceding the 
establishment of the Sikh religion, was inhabited by the Jots and liKattia,^ 
The latter were a nomadic tube, but had settled down here, after having 
embiaced the Mahotnedau religion, at the time of the Mahomedan incur- 
sions from the districts north of the Oxus With the exceptions of a few 
binall fields cultivated by the Juts, the entire country was dieary and ^oid** 
Great jealousy and hatred existed in those times between the Hindus and th^ 
Mahornedans, xnd the whole non-Mu«alman popuUtion was subjected to peise- 
cutiou by the Mahomedan rulers. The tract between the two rivers was called 
the BAr, and is still known by that name The vill ige Talwandi was in those 


* rht mciUmts of the life of N In \k the founder of the rch^ioua aystun of Hit Sikhs, have 
been fully dt.aciihod iii hib Tanam sa/ fUn or nattativcs of his htc, hut these uie so full of h( turns 
and fnbt leatioiia as to render it almost iiii^i issihle to distinguish lu tween the im it<:iniry and the 
leal lienee tho histoiy of tin Sikhs during, tins period i« iii\ olved m i h i/i of inystciy J ho 
most antluiitie of thise iiariatives was fuiiiid in an aiieient nianubciipt believed to beloii,; to the 
1 itter ]) irt of the time of Oui n Ar)aii fiom tli f let th it its ehai leteis in I the idioms in whieh 
it WHS composed wi re obviously aneioiit, and that the phiasolo^y a,;reed with the known 
diction of tiu (xuni A copy of this ininus,.rii)t nas piiseiitid to the libiaiy of tl^.^ JliUst 
Indii House by the eeUbiatcd 11 P C olebiook, and it has bien tiansUbud urfafun into 
J n„li h by Dr irnmpp ind ineoijioi ited in his \ iluablo ti analatioii of the ^ Aih Otanth * of 
lUb 1 N liiak 1 his Jauam hi is wiLtt< n iii the most Iximbastu and hjpeibolieal lan;;ua(Sc, 
pictuiin«; the ])rei»osterous petformances ittiibutod to N inik in the hic^liest eoloiits, but it 
III ly nevertheless lie considered a sober ( om position when eornpaud with the uoiks of the 
same kind of latei oiuiii I have carefully eonipiied the /a/iam saMt ot the India O&ee 
library, tianslated by i)r Tuni])p, with the eurierit Jamini'wlhh, and hud much in tlio 
lattii nhicli IS omitted m the foinier PIjis tai t cliarly pioves 1 think, that the additions aie 
of h latei date and diseiviii;; of little ciodit On the othet hand, ns ob&ened by Di rnimpp, 
cieiy point in the old Janam ml hi which thtows an unfavouiable oi doubtful light on Ndiiak, 
has been eaief Lilly passed over in the \oXtQT Janam mUils In my sketch f the life of 114ba 
N hiak 1 h i\ e adopted ^ hat seemed to mo the safest course, n i ineiy tiiat of mentioning all facts 
which are hiiiiid both in the old Ta}Mm sal hi alluded to ibo\o, and in tiie latter Janam 
iiieliiding those of winch an epitome appe us undei ii atk Jj m Dr liunipp s compilation, since 
these fiets leeeive eoi i oliuratiou from all avail ibU sources !babulous stories ha\o been 
a\ oided as far as issiblo, and an attempt h is been made to describe facts in then nakedness. 
\et it should be romeinbered that the oiigmal wiiteis were men who occupied a very low 
position ill the suale of ciMli^ation, and whose edueition and mode of life Here far inferior 
to those of the giowing geiioiation If some accounts appear to bo coloured, it is because 
they are so in the text, and, hoaever, phantastic they may ap]>oar, theie can be little 
room for doubt that some of them are, at least, in their substance, true, bile they present 
to the mind of tiie leader an exact idea of the veneration and awe in which the name of the 
great Sikh i efornier is still held by thousands upon thousands of his zealous followers and 
adimreid, and oxpiess the true notions which they to this day enteitainof his genius and 
moiital iiowor 

'1 lie Janam Patri of Babi N uiak was written, at the instance of Gtiiu Angad^ by Paita 
Malha khati%t of {^ultaupui, as orally dictated to him by Bala,^a 6indhu JeUt the oomxiauion 
of Niuiak ill his travels It was wxitten in 1532 bamvat 
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one Bai BulAr^ of the Bhatti tribe. The house in which Nfaak 
^ ’vnm borOf is now a place of pablio worship, and is called NesakioA. Close 
iSi^M b a tank where Nituak used to play in bis boyhdod, known as Lalkera 

N^ak*8 father was a weighman, or dharwaf» who also acted as patwari hu fathern parent- 
•of the village. Though not wealthy, he was a respectable man, aud was 
treated by the village people as their heac^ Zlis father’s name was Sewa 
B4m, and his mother's Binasi. 

Ndnak founded the religious system of the Sikhs He was a man of a 
philosophic turn ofnnind, adapted to the age in whicli he lived, and was des- 
tined to introduce, with singular success, those measures of reform, toleration, 
and enlightenment which were the principal wants of his time. In his boy- Nuuak a boyhood 
hood, he was of reserved habits, and seldom or never sf)oke to his associates, 
eiccept on the occasion of some pressing necessity. He ate but little, and 
always seemed gloomy and thoughtful; he was endowed by nature with 
«a pious disposition aud a contemplative turn of mind. Ktllu, who believed 
that the boy’s birth was the result of the prayers of a ceitain facjir, who 
had'*^prophesied that his son would become a groat man in the woild, took 
him to a physician and asked him to prescribe medicine for him * The youth, wdtue 

however, said to the physician ; ** Certainly, nothing can cure one who suffers 
from separation from the great Being who has given him life, vigour aud 
the power of speech, and who alone governs the universe.” The physician 
<eas deeply affected by the speech and address of the little boy, and ho 
commended them, giving his affectionate father to understand that the 
. best remedy for the boy was to leave him to himself, to be the free agent of 
his own will. 


While yet a boy of seven, Niuak was taken to the village school, and, 
when the schoolmaster began to toach him the rudiments of his religion, the 
youthful scholar politely asked him wlint proofs could be given of the exist- 
ence of God. The master was informed that his pupil was the* gift of a faqir, 
and it is said that, renouncing the world, lie became a fa([ir hiiiiself. 

When his teacher laid before NAiiak the alphabet to read, the scholar 
asked the teacher tlie hidden import of the Hrst lott('r of the alphabet, 
which is a straight stroke denoting singleness, and regartied even by the vulgar 
as implying the unity of God. A linn and irrevocable belhff in the unity 
of the Creator seems, thus, to have been deeply implanted in the nature of 
the pious N^uak while he was yet a mere boy. 

According fo the author of Send Miitakkirin, Nanak received his edu- 
cation from a Musalman Moulvie named Syad Hassan, who resided close 
to hia father’s house iii Talwandi, aud was thoroughly vested in the Maho- 
medan law books. 


liiuk in Sflnx»l, 


III- Miltljmo notion 
of tin* rleit^ . 


Ills cdiioaii )ii. 


The greater portion of his time was spent in seclusion and religions 
contemplation. During the early part of his career, ho used froquoiitly to 
conceal himself in the woods for days together, away from the busy ii. sim uk ins tim© 
throng, and studiou.sly avoided contact with his fellow-boiugs. His parent ^ liu lit ition 
were on several occasions led to believe that he had been lost in tlie wilder- 


ness, or that he had been devoured by ferocious beasts ; but, on search being 
made, he was discovered in the garb of a faqir, indifferent alike to the 
concerns of his own person aud to the cares of the outside world. 

When Ndnak reached his ninth year, his father, following the custom 
* of the Hindus, convened an assembly of all his relations and friends to Biaiim«ui<*'riTiHiud!^ 
invest him with the Drahminical thread. Nanak was purified in the usual 
way ; and, all the preliminary ceremonies having been gone through, the 
priests called upon him to wear the thread, preparatory to his being 
declared Hindu; but Ndnak contended that his status would not be 
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tmjprored vearii^fjbe thread, and that he thought the oeremoDy Una 
quite uncalled f(% The guests were muoh disappointed at the attitude 
assumed by the young, Wt talented, Ndnak, and the Brahmans were without 
an answer to his philosophical treatment of the matter, of which long 
accounts are given in the Sikh books. He observed 


^ 

t^l-i ;<>jl slf^O 

‘‘Man is dignified by repeating the name of God. His praise is the strongest thread. 
1 1118 thioaa oQoe imt on, a mdin Odn bd admitted mto the presence of God, and this cannot, 
my son, ever break down.” 


TMaappolnts his 
father in trade 
buatooBBs 


His feetllng the 
hungry foqirs. 


The **Khafd Soiidd 


The «M*1 Sahib.” 


The “Hat Sahib” 


N&nak's marriaffo 
witli BulakUul 


His sister Nunkl 


When he was fifteen years of age, his father, with the view of training 
him in the art of trade and shopkeeping, sent him to a villagfe to purchase 
salt to the amount of Rs. 40, and to sell it in another at a higher price. Bdl4, 
a servant of the family, was sent with the boy. On his way to the village, 
N^nak met a party of faqirs who were so hungry that they had lost all 
power of speech, and could not make their wants known except by aigna 
N&nak’s compassion was aroused for the destitute and hungry faqirs, and, 
having purchased provisions worth Rs. 40, he fed the faqirs. The faqirs 
haying satiated their hunger and refreshed themselves, N4nak held a long 
religious discourse with them, and derived particular pleasure from seeing 
them relieved of their distress. B414 rebuked the youth for what he thought 
a waste of money ; but Nd.Qak observed : “ I have made a bargain the profit 
of which shall be reaped in the world to come. A bargain with God is much 
more profitable than any transaction with men.** 

N auak, on^ returning home, concealed himself in the branches of a tree, 
from fear of his father, who was informed of what his son had done. The 
father was in a great fury and began to beat little N4nak, but Rai Bul4r, 
who understood the lad, appeased his anger by the payment of Rs. 40 
from his own purse. 

The place where Nduak fed the hungry faqirs is known as Khdrd 
Soudd (or unalloyed bargain). The tree in which he is reputed to have 
concealed himself, exists to this day, with its branches bowed down to the 
ground on all sides, and is called “Mdl Sahib** by the people. Notwith- 
standing the chastisement he had received for his liberality with his lather’s 
money, he invariably made a practice of giving the needy whatever he 
could lay his hands upon in his father’s house, and was punished as often 
as he was discovered in these acts. His father once provided him with a 
shop at Sultan piir, furnishing it with articles of merchandise, but, instead of 
turning them to any account, he gradually bestowed all in charity upon 
faqirs to the great disappointment and disgust of his father. The spot 
where N4nak opened his shop is called “ Hat Sahib,** aud the weights and 
measures which he used exist to this day, and are objects of litorship and 
veneration to his disciples. 

When Nanak reached the sixteenth year of his age, his parents, think- 
ing that a matrimonial alliance would have the effect of turning his mind 
to worldly affairs, got him married. He was married to Sulakhni, the 
daughter of one Mul4, a Ohhatri, resident of Lakhoki, in Batdla, Zilla Qurdas- 
pur, but the marriage had not the desired effect, and Nanak did not re- 
nounce his wandering habit and his love for faqirs. Nanak had a sister 
named N4nki, who was married to Jay Ram, a Hindu in the service of 
Nawab Doulat Khan Lodi, a grandee and relation of the reigni(jig emperor 
of Delhi, Sultan Bahlol. The nawdb held extensive jagfrs in Sultcmpdr 
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near Eapdrthalii. Sultanpdr Jies on the old Grand Trunk #Aad between 

Idbore and Dehli^ providea with minirs and serais at shont cibtancesi and 

was a plaoe of importance in Ndnak’s time. Ndnak liras sent to Jay Bam 

to find employment under the nawdb. The nawdb put the almshouse 

(Modi Khana) uuder the young man’s charge, and it is said that Nknidr 

distributed charity to the poor with such a liberal hand that in a short time hu empioyMt 

the funds and provisions of the establishment were completely exhausted. 

Ni.nak was charged with defalcations by the naw&b’s servants, but when 
the nawdb inspected the Jlfodi Khana^ and examined the accounts and the 
articles, he found everything in its proper place, and the reports made to 
him merely trumped up. He, therefore, conferred new honours on Nanak; 
but, some days after, the young man was again similarly charged, and, on 
enquiry, the accusation being again proved groundless, he left the service 
of the uawdb, notwithstanding his ardent entreaties that he would remain 
in his employ. 

Nanak became a public preacher at an early age. His sister 
N4nkl, after repeated admonitions, persuaded him to live in his house, 
and, while he was in the service of Nawab Doulat Khan, and in the thirty- 
second year of his age, a son was bom to him who was named Sri Chand. 

After four years and a half, Nanak was blessed with another eon, who was 
named Lakhmi Das. 

Lakhmi Dds was a babe when Ndnak abandoned all his worldly con- 
nections, and, putting on the garb of a faqir, started on a tour. His com- 
panions in his travels wore Mardand, the family mirdsi, or musician, a skil- and sddiii. 
ful performer on the rubdb or harp ; Lahnd, who afterwards became his 
successor; Bdld,* a Sindhu Jat, and Bam Das, surnamcd Budbd, or the 
ancient* 

Whatever verses NAnak composed in praise of the Divine Being, and the 
sayings which he uttered to his votaries by way of admonition, were played 
by Mardand on his rubdb, a stringed musical instrument like a guitar. 

He travelled over tho whole of India; visited Persia, Kdbul and other Histra^eia. 
parts of Asia, and, it is said, even Mecca. A story is related by both 
Hindus and Mahomedans in connection with Ndnak’s visit to Mecca. It 
is said that, while at Mecca, Ndnak was found sleeping with his feet to the Nanak at Mecca. 
Kfohd, before which the Mahomedans prostrate themselves when perform- 
ing their devotions. The Kazi, Rukn-ud-din, who observed this, angrily re- 
marked : “ Ihfidel, how dare you dishonour God’s house by turning your 

feet towards it I " “ Turn them, if you can,” replied Ndnak, “ in a direction 
where the house of God is not." 

Ndnak was sometimes seen in the garb of a Mahomedan dervesh. 

Meeting a party of Mahomedan faqfrs at Multiin, he told them that he AtMuitin. 
was but as the stream of the Gauges, which had entered the ocean of holi- 
ness, referring, presumably, to the sauctity in which Multdn is held by the 
Mahomedans, in consequence of the presence in it of numerous mausole- 
ums of saints and devotees and of its being the resort of holy men. 

Having devoted some years to travel, Ndnak came to Einuabad in His rotnrn home. 
Gujrdnwdid, and there lived with one Ldifi, a carpenter. Mardand, the rubdbC, 
went home to visit his family. The chief of Talwandi, Uai Buldr, who bad 
already been impressed with Ndnak’s talents, hearing of his recent travels, 
became anxious to see him, and sent him a message to that effect through 

* Dr. Trampp beliovcB that Bdl& was not a eomiianion of NAnak in his tiavela, becaase 
hU name does not occur iu the old Janam-iakhi believed to l>elonK to Arjan’s time. I do 
not consider this a sufficient reason for liLtldin;; that the later accounts which associate Bald’s 
name with the travels of Nduak, are untrustworthy, particularly since all autbois, Euiopeau 
or native, agree that BiU was a oompauion of Nanak from lus youth. 
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nedlffegfUPdttha 
■dtiee his kinsmen 
to veturii to woEkUy 
nttslni. 


Tip ^ncwloft^rfl m 
their miiiile maxims of 
tnith. 


Ih-epaios for another 
]ouruf}. 


Vlnltb Bengal. 


Hla interriew with 
Qorokh Katli. 


Mardani. Ni^aak rasolvad to vint the chief, and ahortly after^mda atarted 
for Talwandi. Here hia fother, mother, fathei^o-lair, aaole, and other 
relations assembled, and once more they tried to persuade him to re- 
nounce his wandering habits and the faqir’s garb which he h^ adopted. 
Tliey exhibited to him his little children, and b^ged of him, for their 
sake and that of the mother, to discontinue his itinerant habits. The mghs 
of his father and the tears of his mother and wife availed nothing with the 
inflexible and resolute Ndnak, who answered the assembly in the following 
admonitory verses : — • 


*' Fpr({ivones8 is my mother, patience my father, and trutli my uncle : with these, as my 
companions, I have contiollul the inmd.” ' 

*' Hear, O Lallu ! this admonition : — Can they be called haiipy who are bound with worldly 
ties ? ” 

UUysi u&oa 

** Affability, my brother, is my compuiion: true love is my own son : endurance is my 
daughter . in the company of these 1 am nappy.” 

** Assuagement is my constant female friend, and chastity iny slave gill ; those you may call 
luy kill and kith, v ho are iny associates eveiy moment.” 

va-NiJ ^ 

^5^ 6.^ Cy^ vSXILj })] u/U> y^j] 

'* The oidv (lod who gave me existence is my mastci. He who forsakes him and seeks 
another, O Nuuak, shall sutler.”* 

Rai BiilAr was much pleased with all that he saw of Nduak and his vast 
learning and persuasive eloquence, and, with a view to induce him to 
remain at Talwandi, offered him lands ; but Ndnak was quite indifferent to 
such an offer. After a few days' residence in Talwandi, he made prefpara- 
lion for another journey. His niiclc Ldlii offered him money to enable 
him to trade in horses, but Nanak rejected the offer and addressed his uncle 
thus : — 

^ 6J^ L* 

“ Heal the Shastras and deal in the horses of truth ; have good deedj for your provisions ; 
do not eonsidf r this a >am stoiy, and piepare your way to thi coimtiy of Ood that you may 
ha\ u e\ urlastiiig Miss ” 

Nduak this time visited Bengal and its hills. He suffered many hard- 
ships in this expedition, in consequence of his preaching to the Maho- 
medana and Hindus, the strange doctrines of his religion which were ex- 
tremely distasteful to them, and which they opposed by every means in 
their power ; but nothing could dissuade Ndnak from prosecuting the task 
which he had imposed upon himself in the cause of truth. While travelling 
in the hills, he had an interview with the famous jogi^ Qorakh Nath, whose 
homilies are well known throughout India, and whose followers have a long 
cut through the lobe of their ear. He had a long discourse with*the jogi^ 
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full partkulars of which appeared in an account of his travela Kdnak is 
Also said toohave visited certain islands. 

While on his travels in AfghanistAo, he lost his faithful servant Mardand, 
the harper, who was originally a Mahomedan, but who had become a con- 
vert to Nduak’s new doctrines and was burnt, according to his own wish, 
in Khulm, where he died. He returned to Batala, and thence proceeded 
to Talwandi. By this time EAlu, his father, and Bai Buldr, the chief of 
Talwandi were dead Taking with him SajAdd, the son of Mardaud, he went 
to Talainba, near Multdn. Here SajAd4 was imprisoned by a notorious 
thug, and Ndnak, by the force of his eloquence, obtained his release, and 
made the thug a convert to his faith. He then marched to Kilbul and 
Kandahar. Ou his way, he is said, by interposing his hand, to have prevented 
a landslip. The bill received the impression of NAnak’s hand, which exists 
to this day, and the place is called Patija Sahib.’’ On his return from 
KAbul, ho again lived Avith his old friend, LAlu, the carpenter of Emnabad. 

By this time the number of N^nak’s followers had greatly increased,* 
and he was now looked upon by the people as a saint and a pairiarch. With 
the lapse of years bis mode of life also changed, and ho now no longer 
hated society or family. Having left Ldiu the carpenter, he wont with 
BdIA to witness the iamous Gnrchatter fair, held in MultAn. Hero he 
preached openly to people of all denominations and creeds Avho had assembled 
at the fair. The Kaidars of the Delhi Emperor, Ibrahim Lodi, the 
successor of Bahlol, infoimed his majesty that a faqir whose tenets were 
different both from the Koran and the Vedas, was openly preaching to the 
people, and the impoitance which he was absuming might, in the end, prove 
serious to the State. By an impel ial order, hJ^iiak Avas brought to the em- 
peror, who admitted him to an intervicAV, and, after hearing his ideas on 
religion, ordered him to be kept in close confinement. Nd^nak was kept in 
prison seven months and had to grind corn the whole time. His dis- 
tress came to an end in consequence of the victory gained by the Emperor 
Baber over Ibrahim, and the latter’s death in the gieat battle at PAnipat, in 
which the Moghal troops gained a decisive victory. 

NAnak now Avent on his tr.ivels to Sindh, and, on his Avay to that 
province, visited the mausoleum of the saint, Bawa Farid Shakarganj, at Pak- 
pattani 

Here he had a religious discourse with a learned Mahomedaii named 
Behram, a descendant oi Bawa Faiid, and composed his book known as 
Asd.” 
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Ndnak, in his travels, is said to have also visited Ceylon. Siv Ndbh, TravjHinCtjiou 
the rdjd of that place, became a convert to his faith, os also did a number of 
others. Ho remained in Ceylon for tAvo years and five mouths, and composed 
there his book called “ Prdu Sangli.” The rdjd tried to persuade Ndnak 
to settle in Ceylon permanently, but to no purpose; for Ndnak, shortly 
afterwards, returned to his native land. 

A story is related of Ndnak’s visit to Stamboul, and his interview with And Turkey^ 
the Sultan of Turkey, who was noted for his cupidity and his extreme 
oppression of his subjects. Nduak’s admonitions had a great effect on the 
Sultan, who is said to have bestowed his hoaidcd treasures on the faqfrs 
and the needy, and to have discontinued his tyranny over his people. N^uak 
settled on the banks of the Rdvi towards the latter part of his life and of the ba?“ 
built houses there. He lived as the head of his family, and his residence 
Avas a great resort of people of all nations. Though a faqir in name and 
appearance^ he exercised great influence over vast numbers, who looked upon 
him as their spiritual leader. His expenses Avere like those of a king, and 
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he established an alms-house wh^e thousands of helpless and poor people 
were fed. The place of his residence still exists on the banks of the Bavf 
and is known as Derd Bdbd Ndnak. He built there many houses* which were 
given free to his disciples. ^ 

Of Ndnak’s two sons* Lakhmi Ohand and Sri Ohand, the former became 
a man of the world and had two sons whose descendants remain to this 
day. Srf Chand became a faqir and was the founder of a sect called 
Uadsis. These wear their hair long, binding it on the head like a turban. 
They do not use trousers, but wear a cloth, a yard long and a span broad, 
which they pass between their legs to conceal their nakedness, and give it the 
name of langoti. They rub ashes over the body and go unshaved, the 
application of a razor to any part of their body being strictly prohibit- 
tea. The descendants of Sri Chand are called Ndnal^traSs, or descen- 
dants of N&nak, and also Sahib Zddas, or sons of masters. Some call them 
kirtdris, or holy men devoted to the worship of God. 

Ndnak also founded the town of Kirtdrp6r in the Jalandar district, a 

S lace of great sanctity and veneration among the Sikhs, and built there a 
harmsal& which exists to this day. 

Ndnak lived a long and useiul life, and died at the age of 71 years 
in 1538 AD. He reigned as Guru sixty years, five months, and seven 
days. He died at Kartdrpdr, a town founded by himself on the Rdvi, 
about forty miles above Ldhore. A tomb, or samadh, was erected to his 
memory, where large crowds used to assemble to commemorate tho date of 
his death, and perform certain religious ceremonies ; but it has since been 
washed away by the Bdvi, though a piece of Ndnak’s garment and bis 
other relict are still exhibited to the pilgrims at a dharmsdld, or temple, 
erected in commemoration of his decease. 

The doctrines of Ndnak were those of pure deism. He believed in the 
unity of God, the one invisible God, and strictly prohibited idolatry, and 
the worship of images. He maintained that true and pure religion was 
one, and that men were all equal. The numerous religions and castes 
which had sprung up in the world, were, he said, the device of men. He 
said, he had read the Qurdn and the Purdnds, but true religion he could find 
in neither. Yet he respected both, and advised his followers to pick out, 
and to act upon the truths which each contained. His b^st end^vours 
during his long public career, were directed towards removing, or reducing 
to a minimum, those religions and social differences which had sprung up 
between the two great sects of India, the Hindus and the Mahomedans, 
and to reconciling them both ; and to a great extent ho was successful. His 
tenets were misunderstood after his death by his zealous followers, who, 
from a host of faqirs, turned into warriors, though, as will be explained 
further on, they were driven to such a course by circumstances peculiar to 
tho times they lived in. He viewed with disfavour the intolerance of 
the Musalmans towards the Hindus, and the precepts of his religion incul- 
cated peace to all mankind, brotherly love to one another, and living virtu- 
ously and harmoniously. 

Nilnak believed in the holy mission of Mahomed and tho Hindu in- 
carnation. He admitted that Mahomed was the messenger of God sent to 
instruct mankind and to lead them to the path of righteousness. But, unlike 
the Arabian prophet, he never claimed that what he himself preached or 
addressed to the people was ii^spired or revealed to him from Heaven ; nor did 
he ever boast of being gifted with supernatural powers, or attribute any of 
his acts to a power not at the command of other men. He saief he was a 
man among men, mortal as they were, and sinful. “ He was a faqir,*' said 
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he, before the threshold of God.’* **Thqtt art the incorporeal Creator, 
and NXnak is thy slave:” hoe NiranhAr Kirtar^ Kdnak bandd 

terd,** was the theme of the f^ood-hearted, pious NAnak. He took particular 
delight in causing this theme to be plaved on the rubdb by his favourite 
actor and the companion of his toils, MardanX. His doctrine was that Ood 
was all in all, and he taught all to believe in the Creator, the Lord of Lords, 
the one Ood, self-existent, incomprehensible, omnipotent, without beginning 
and everlasting. • Good deeds were nothing in themselves, but the knowledge 
of the true God ^as the only way to salvation. No prophet or holy teacher 
has the power to do good or to do evil to anyboay. Everything comes 
from God, who alone must be depended upon for all our wants. Holy men 
can only tell and interpret His commands. They are nothing of themselves. 
He was a believer in the transmigration of souls, and maintained that, 
after undergoing the prescribed course of punishment for the sins com- 
mitted by man, the soul shall find its blissful home with God. Although 
he was taken for an ascetic in his early life, in consequence of his absenting 
himself from his family, and his dislike for the society of* men, yet that 
was in the ardent search for truth. NXnak laboured for years as an enquirer 
after truth, and passed a considerable portion of his life in travels in India, 
and beyond its limits ; but, after he had seen enough of the world and gained 
much by his great and varied intercourse with mankind, he became a world- 
W man himself, and lived in his family and with his people as a patriarch. 
He then taught his followers that abandonment of the world was quite 
unnecessarv, and that God treated all with equal favour, whether travellers 
or home dwellers, and that, between the hermit in his cell and the king 
in his palace, no difference was made in respect of the kingdom to come. 
The doctrines of this great Hindu reformer have been handed down in the 
famous book called the *^Oranth'^ or holy book, written by himself. It is 
called the Adi Oranth, to distinguish it from the second part, composed by 
Guru Govind, a successor of NXnak, who greatly modified the tenets of 
his predecessor, and infused into his followers ideas of war and conquest, 
turning them from peaceable subjects into a contentious tribe. 

As mentioned before, NXnak never professed to possess miraculous 
powers, or pretended to do supernatural deeds, though his credulous followers 
attributed such powers to him. They think NXriak the incarnation of Ood, 
and repeat liis name as their saviour, or lord, in their prayers. There are 
various stories current about his miracles, some of which ‘may, with ad- 
vantage, be cited here as showing the ideas and notions which his followers 
entertain of his character. A voice was one day heard by NXnak from 
above, calling upon him to approach. NXnak, surprised at hearing the voice, 
said : “ What power have I, O God, to stand in thy presence ? ” The voice 
directed NXnak to close his eyes. NXnak closed his eyes and advanced. 
He was then told to open his eyes and look. He did so, and heard the.word 
“Wafe” or “Well done” repeated five times, and then Wah, Gurujl,” or 
“ Well done, teacher.” Ninak then entered into conversation with God, who 
informed him that he had been sent into the world as a teacher of mankind 
in the Kaliyug, or dark age, and that he was to lead them into the paths 
of righteousness and virtue. 

One day NXnak, becoming thirsty, asked Budha, who was attending his 
cattle near a village, to bring some water in a vessel from a tank close by. 
Budha said there was a tank, but it was dry. Nanak said, “Go and see; 
the tank is not dry.” Budha wont, and to his astonishment saw that the 
tank wa9 full of water, although it had not a drop in it in the morning. 
He brought water for NXnak, and became his disciple. At this place 
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Guru Aryan constructed a newjtank, and called it ^ Acmitsar/' orthe ** Wirter 
of Immortality.” * « 

While quite a youth and tending his cattle, the days being hot» Ndnak 
went to sleep under the shade of a tree. The sun, declining towards the 
west, threw its rays on Ndnak's face. A black serpent, seeing this, ap- 
proached *and spread its broad hood over Ndnak’s face to protect it from the 
rays of the sun. Bai Bular, the chief of Talwandi, saw this, and gave N&nak’s 
parents the happy tidings that their son was to be a loader of men, and 
had a great future in store for him. Kfllu contomptuoqsly observed that 
*‘God*s matters wore known only to God.” The place Avhcre this happened 
is called “ Kird Sahiby* and a large building has recently been constructed 
on it by the Sikhs to commemorate the event. 

Nawdb Doulat Khan once argued with Nanak, that, since* he (N^nak) 
forbade idolatry, acknowledged the unity of God, and believed in the 
mission of Mahomed, he was a Moslem, and, this being the case, there was 
nothing to prevent his professing the Mt)slem creed openly. He therefore 
took him to a moscjuc, and Ndnak apparently (‘^pressed his readiness to join 
in the prayers, ^llie Hindus were much alarmed at hearing that NAiiak 
had resolved to embrace Mahomedanism, though they knew perfectly well 
that ho was not a Hindu himself in their sense of the word. When, 
howev('r, the prayers were being read, Nrlnak kept aloof, and did not join 
the eongreg.itioii. The nawdb was disappointed, and asked Nanak the 
reason of his not joining in the prayers. Nanak said : “The prelate {Imdm) 
was uneasy in his mind about tlie indisposition of his son, and feared that 
liis calf might fall into the well as it had not been profierly tethered. The 
iiawiib was thinking of jmrehasing horses from Kandahar. Th(‘se thoughts 
pievailing, how could I read prayers after such men.” The Tnidm admitted 
that what Nd.uak said wa^ really true, and that his attention was divided 
while he was conducting the prayers. The nawab also admitted that he was 
thinking of making a bargain for horses at Kandahar, while apparently 
engaged in praycis This astonished the whole congregation ; and the 
lliinlus, whose minds were much perplexed, were glad that Nanak had not 
opc'iily embraced the religion of the Prophet. Yet an idea generally pro- 
vaili'd among the Mahoiiiedaus that Nanak was a true follower of the 
Propliet, as would seem to be the fact from the following account. All the 
time wlien N^inak breathed his last, a dispute arose between the'" Hindus and 
the Mahomcdaiis regarding the disposal of his body, each party claiming the 
right to p( rlbrm the funeral obseijuies according to the form of their own 
religion. The Hindus said that, Nanak being a Hindu, his body should, 
after the fashion of that creed, be burnt, while the Mahomedans maintained 
that the deceased was a Miisalinan, and that his remains should therefore 
be buried according to the rites of the Mahomedans. \ quarrel arose 
between the two paities, and swords w'cre drawn, but through the mediation 
of more thinking men, it was resolved that the body should be neither burnt 
nor buried in the grave, but thrown into the river. When the people entered 
the room where the body was supposed to lie, they found, to their great 
astonishment, on I'aisiiig the sheet with which it had been covered, that it 
was not there. In all probability, it had boon secretly removed by one of the 
contending parties, but only the sheet was, as a matter of fact, found stretched 
on the ground, with some flowers undeineatli, instead of the body of the 
deceased. The Mahomedans took half of this sheet and buried it, with the 
corenioiiies observed on the death of their co-rcligionists, while the Hindus 
burnt the other half which fell to their lot. ^ 

The place at Emuabad where Nduak* slept for some time in the jungle^ 
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is d^ed ".Rort Stthii” owmg to its baling been originally a heap of craTelb Kitmk'iHUgioa* 
and stones, which Ndnah ased as an altar, and before which he pra^^. He 
stood in the waters of the Bids, near Saltanpdr, for three successive days, 
neither eating nor drinking anything, and passing the whole time in prayer and 
meditation. The tree under which he stood is called " Bdhd ki ber,” the 
place where he used to perform his ablutions being known as “ SarU Ohdt.” 

In one of Baber’s expeditions into the Panjdb, Ndnak, with a number of his Hm interriew with 
followers, among whom was Mordand, was apprehended at Emnabad and eniperur* ^ 
brought before the e;aipcror, Baber, who was himself a very good Arabic and 
Persian scholar, and also a poet, was much pleased with the conversation 
which he held with IS^nak, and with the information given to him on many 
interesting topics. 

The Emperor ordered rich presents to be bestowed on the faf^lr, but 
N^nak refused them, observing that his best reward was the inward pleasure 
derived from the worshipping of the Creator, and that os his aim in life was to 
please that Lord of Lords, he had no concern with the kings made by Him. A 
diug, richly prepared, was brought to the emperor by his slave. • His majesty 
partook of it, and ordered some to be given to the faqir, but Kd.nak request- 
ed to be excused, saying : On a man who is ever intoxicated with the recol- 
lection of God, this drug can have no effect.’* It is strange that Baber 
makes no mention of the founder of the Sikh religion in his memoirs ; but 
this is probably due to the fact that N^nak was not at that time a man of 
sufficient note and importauce to attract the attention of the emperor when 
engaged in drawing up an account of his own life and exploits. 

On one occasion Nilnak saw a party of Brahmans who were pantomi- Xaimk nrid a party 
mically going through the performance of baling out water from a river 
with their hands, as if to irrigate their fields, their faces being turned to 
the east. This ceremony was being performed in the superstitious belief 
that the thirst of their dead co-rcligiouists would, by virtue of the act, 
be quenched. Niinak, who was standing on the opposite bank, saw this, 
and began to mimic their actions, but with his face turned to the west. 

The Brahmans evidently considered Nanak, whom they took for a faqir, to 
be out of his senses, and indignantly asked him the meaning of his insane 
performance, informing him that all his labours were in vain, and that he 
could iwt hope to relieve the thirst of the departed by such heretical 
actions. Nanaft replied: “I am not furnishing water to my dead, but irri- 
gating my fields in Kartarpffr to prevent them drying up by the scorching 
heat of the sun.” Watering your fields in Kartflrpiir > Such a long 
distance ? How can this handful of water benefit your fields which are such 
a long way off i ” rejoined the Brahmans in an excited and indignant tone. 

“ How can, then, your waters,” replied the pious, but vexed, Ndnak, “ reach 
the next world and quench the thirst of your dead ? If the water cannot 
benefit my crops, which aie in this world, how can it benefit your dead in 
another?” Nanak never thought that the office which he had created 
would become hereditary. When he saw that his last end was approaching, 
he named Lahnd, one of his faithful disciples, his successor. The sous and 
other disciples envied him, but he gave proofs of his faith and devotion. 

Seeing the dead body of a man lying on the roadside, Ndnak said : “ Ye vyho 

have confidence in me partake of this food.” All shrunk back, including 

the Guru’s son; but simple Lahnd, Ndnak’s most staunch ally and follower, Proof of niim4*0 

jumped over the dead body, and was about to devour the dead, when he was 

embraced by Ndnak, who declared that from that moment his own spirit 

bad gone info Lahud’s body, and that he must be regarded as Ndnak himself. 

name he changed from Lahnd to Angi Khud, ” or Angad/* meaning 
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•‘my own^ bodj^.” The belief common among the Sikhs is that the spirit of 
N^nak is inherited by each successive Guru. • 

2.— GURU ANGAD. 

Lahn&, on succeeding to "the Oaruahip^ assumed the title of ” Angad/' 
an epithet applied to him by his illustrious predecessor, in consideration 
of his proved loyalty and devotion. Angad was bom in 1604 (1661 
Samyat) in the village of Khad{ir, his residence on the river Bi^, near 
Qowindwal, in tho Tirhiin subdivision of the Chhatris^ The Sikh religion, 
would, in all probability, have gradually completely died out and sunk 
into oblivion, as has been the lot of many others, had it not been for the 
foresight and wisdom of its founder, in establishing an apostolic successor- 
ship, and thereby creating a spirit of aspiration and ambition in his 
followers which insured, to a great extent, its perpetuation. 

N^nak devoted his life to the instruction of man in the path of virtue 
and righteousness. His motives were quite unselfish, and he had at his heart 
the good of the nation and the prosperity of the people among whom he lived. 
He, therefore, delegated his office neither to any of his sons, nor to any of his 
early followers, who were probably not with him at the close of his life, but 
to Angad, who had joined him not long before his death, and whom he 
considered the most fit. Angad gsiined his livelihood by the work of his own 
hands, twisting van, or coarse twine made of munj. 

He had great reverence for the Devi at Jawdla Mukhi, near Kdngrd, and 
used to pay her homage every year, travelling on foot. On becoming a disciple 
of N^uak, he gave up his periodical pilgrimages to the Devi^ being convin- 
ced that service to the Guru was more beneficial to him, both here and 
hereafter, than the performing of pilgrimages to the Devi and the worshipping 
of her effigy. 

Angad was strongly attached to N^inak and was his most fervent server 
and staunch ally. ^ He was hardly possessed of any merits of his own, but 
he spread the religion of his Guru by following studiously in the path which 
Niinak had paved out for his successors. 

He committed to writing * much about his great predecessor, both that 
which ho himself remembered, and that which was narrated to him by Bdl^, 
the old companion of Nilnak. ^ 

He also recorded the results of his own devotional observations which 
have been incorporated in the Granth, 

Angad had two sons, both of whom became men of the world. He re- 
moved his head-quarters from Derd Bdbd Ndnak to his own village of Khadur. 
His feet were afflicted with a severe complaint, to which he fell a victim in 
1.552, the thirteenth year of the reign of Akber, having reigned as a Guru 
for fifteen years. His tomb was erected in his native village. 

3.~.GURU AMAR DAS. 

A cultivated mind, or scientific attainments, do not seem to have been 
the qualifications which rendered a man eligible for occupying the masnad 
of a Guru What was looked for in a successor, was moral courage and 
di'votion to the reigning Guru. Amar Dds, on whom the choice of succes- 
sorship fell, was the most faithful follower of Guru Augad, and a constant at- 
tendant on his person. He was a Chhatri of the Bhalla clan, and was bom at 
Vasarki, a village in the Amritsar district, in 1509. He was, like his pre- 
decessor, a man of humble parentage, and supported himself by the proceeds 

• Angad had the Janam PtUn of NAnak tiansluted from Shastri to Gurmukhi by Paira. 
casto Mokha, of Sultdnnui. ' 
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ttx a pony, the^'only f>ropeity whidh he p<»B«e8sed.* Having becoaie fcmd 
of the society* of faqirs, he came to the village of Ehaddr and made Ourn 
Angad his spiritual guide. He served him with all hi^ heart, and* sacrji*- 
nced his own«pomfort for that of the Guru. Yet he never ate anything from 
the Guru’s storehodse, but supported himself by small sums of money which 
ho earned by trading in salt ond oil in the market. Every night ho used to 
bring fresh water from the river of Gowindwal, about two fcos* distant from 
Khadtir, for the ablutions of his Guru.* His reverence for the Guru was so 
great ^at ho never turned his back towards him, and in his midnight Jour- 
ney to the river he used, on all occasions, to walk backwards i,e., with his 
face towards the Guru’s house?. One. dark tempestuous night, in the midst 
of rain, thunder and lightning, as Amir Diis was returning from the river 
'vyth an earthen jar full of A\ater for the Guiu, he .xccideutally fell into a 
ditch near a weaver’s house, and the jar wafe smashed to pieces. The weaver, 
perceiving from the noise th&t soinoone had fallen into the pit, said to his 
wife : “ What miserable scoundrel caitthat be roving about at this time of 
nighty It must be that wiotched vagabond Amrfi ” Ainiti managed to 
scramble out of the hole without assiblance, and, ha\ing procured another 
jar, set out again and brought water afie,sh for his religious preceptor, who 
enjoyed .the bfith without kn()\^ing anything of the miblortune which had* 

’befallen his faitliful Ann u. Tlie next day the Guru was informed by 
somebody of what had happened on the picceding night, and he was 
told that people called Ainiu the ITorncless One. The Guru was convinced 
of iiis disci flic ’s devotion and ‘uicciity, and, holding him by the neck, 
said : ** Aniiu is not bomeUss, but the homo of the homeless, he who wilh 
follow him shall find his homo with the Loid.” Ho wa's forthwith 'declared 
tp*be the successor of Ancrad, ^^llo bowed down to him, and then presented 
him with five pico and a focojinut, after which ho ^^as pfiid homage to by all. 

On the doMth cl Angad, Amar This established himself at Gowindwal, 

He was succossfid as a tc ichor, and his /tal and activity in preaching, com- 
binipd ^^ith•hls eenial habits and affable disposition, secured f:>r him many 
converts to the nc w faith. He was a just and wi&e Guru, humble and 
patient He c oniposc'd be autiful vcrsc'c, which have been incorporated iu 
the Urunih, ami .ai*c much liked for then simplicity of diction and purity of 
idea He lound a patient listener in tho high-minded Akber. lie sepa- 
rated the inert ami torpid soct of Udasfs, founded by Sri Chand, from the 
active ftiul woildly Sikhs, and thus prevented the former from being lost in 
oblivion as a distinct cned. . 

Following the policy imtiotod by NanAk,'!!© disapproved of satti, which 
wassanctic^ued b> the u'^age of ages, and ciicoiu aged the fe-mariiage of Hindu 
widows, imtintaiiiing tliat the woman who, bereft of her husband, nobly 
supported horse if under the tiial, Avas a tiiic saift, and not thi* suicide who 
delibciatcly cudc'd Iu r c xistcnce on the p>ie This was the mild form in 
which the wise Guiu dr nounced the baneful practice of satti. 

-From the offeiings made by his di&cifilcs, Amar Das was enabled to* 
build at Gowindwal a haoli or a laige oblong tank, the descent to the -brink 
of -which is icaohed by eighty -four steps, with Landing places and coyrered 
chambers for travellers t^ rest iu and to take refreshments during the heat of 
•the day. The Siklis believe that whoever bathes on these eighty-four steps, 
one by one, repeating the Japj I to the last step, is made free from the oighty^four 
lakhs of forms of njetcmpsychosis and enteia heaven. A grand fair is stjll 
held at this h6joli every year, to which tho Sikhs flock from all directions to 
do homage to the memory oY the departed Guru. 

Aix\a>v Dds sent'twenty-two of his chosen disciples to visit various parts • Sowds out miuioii. 
of the couiftry, %nd spread the religion of Nanak. by preaching .and die- 
cussion with the people, . ’ • ^ ^ omu# 

« Guru Amar Dds had two sons, Bdb^ Mohan and Mori Mai, and . 
twdn|augbters, Bib;i Bhdni and Bibf JEtdmi. . When tho h&oli, of Amar Dds 
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vrm in course of oonstructioni a great number of masons and ot|ier workmen* 
were employed on ft» and a largo multitude of spectators tisra to assemble 
to see how the work progressed. Amoh^ these was a lad na^ed Ram DAs* 
a ChhaiH of the ^Mhi sect/ and a lineal descendant of Sodbi who 
bequeathed the throne ‘of Lahore to Kalpat Rdo, his unoloj He was a * 
handsome youth. • One day he was sitting near the tloor of B4b^ Amar 
D^s, when by chance tho latter called his family priest and told him, “ Jl/isi*, 
our little daughter has now bepomc of ripe age. Oo and look out for a 
suitable partner, that wo may betroth her.” The priest, pointing out Ram 
Das] asked the Giirii, ‘‘ Should the lad bo of this age ? ” The Guru^aisked 
to what caste the lad belonged, and| having, been informed that he was 
h Sodhi ChhatHt the Guru said, “Our girl is now this lad's, for it is the 
religious observanc.e of the Chhati is that thought, which first comes into mind, 
must be performed.” He thanked God that the boy belonged to a noble 
family, and forthwith placed into the hem of the lad the betrothal present's. 
The wedding took place a few days after, and this united the. family of tho 
BhalLas with the Sodhis. • . 

Apiur Hjis was particularly fond of his daughter Mohanf for her filial 
love and obedience, for which reason he passed over his son, Mohan, and 
, all his other disciples, and bestowed the apostolic blessing uponJiis son-in-law, 
Bam Das, who became his successor in the guiuship. 

Amar Das died in Gowiiidwal on 14th May, 1574, having reigned as a- 
Guru for a period of twenty-two years. Ilis tomb was erected at Gowind- 
wal, but has since been washed away by the river. 

' 4.— GURU RAM PAS. 

Guru Ram Das, the Ghftatri of tj^e Sodhi clan, was a native of Ldhqre. 
His parents moved to Gowindwal, where, in consequence of their poverty, 
Ram Dds had recourse to scjling boiled grain, on the proceeds of which ho 
managed to support him.sclf and his poor parents. He was a man of consi- 
derable merit, well worthy of the choice of his inastcT and the affectionafe 
regard of his wife. He was of a(|uiet and peaceful disposition ; and his piety 
and devotion, combined with his eloquence and energy, ranged hundreds of 
disciples round his banner lie gave himself Up to literary pursuits ; and hrs 
poetical effusions, in which he has expounded his doctiiucs, ha\c been incor- 
porated in the Gravth 

In his time, the voluntary offeiings of the Sikhs, or disciples, immensely 
increased, and he was enahilcd to live in state. At Liihore, be had an inter- 
view with tho tolerant Akbor, who was highfy pleased with his accomplish- 
ments, and, as a mark of esteem aUd approbation, granted him a piece of land, 
which, from its being ot a circular shape, was named Chakkar Bam Das. 
Here Ram Das splendidly restored an old tank which he called ** Amritsar,** 
or the '‘pool of immortality ,* and in the midst of which he built a temple, 
which he named Harraandar, or the maudar of Hari. 

Around this tank were built the huts of faqiis and smaller temples and ' 
tho di.sciples and followers of the Guru came and settled here. Tho Guru 
came himself occasionally from Gowindwal to live hero, qnd in time this 
new'touu, from Guru Id Chah, came to be called Amritsar (the nectar tank), 
the name gheu-by the founder, Hby which name it is kncfwn to this dayi ^ 

At an interview. Bam Dds repicsented to the Emperor Akbor that, 
owing to the long Stay of his majesty with his retinue and camp-followet'S at 
Ldhoro, the price of food had risen greatly, and that now, as the Co.urt had 
left the place, it would fall, and the raiats suffer in consequence. He there- * 
fore begged his majesty to remit a ycar*s rent to* tho ‘poor raiats, Akber 
granted this request, and was strongly impressed with the Puru s sympathy 
lor the poor. The representation made by the Guru to the Emperor, 
prompted os it was by purely charitable motives and the success which * 
attended it, is said to have immensely increased the popiilarity of the .Guru 
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among the Jots and the zemindars, ivho flocked around him from all sides, 
thus contributing, in no small degree, to his power and fame. 

In foundii^ the town of Amritsar at a central spot, the Guru laid the 
foundation of the future greatness of the Sikhs as a nation, for they were 
enabled now to rally at a common place of worship, conveniently situated, 
both as regards distance and fertility of the soil. Peaceful in mind and gen- 
tle in their behaviour, following yet the mild and pure tenets kid down by 
their first leader, they learnt to unite together and to foster and engender 
those feelings of brotherly love which tended to strengthen the national tie, 
and paved the way to the formation of a common wealth on true patriotic 
principles. 

Ram Das had three sons by the daughter of Aniar T)as. The first, named 
Mahadeo, became a faqlr; the second, Pirthi D#is, turned out a worldly 
minded man, an^ the third, Arjan, or Arjan Mai, who was a favourite with his 
father, succeeded him in the Ourusliip. From this time the succession to the 
gadi became hereditary, whi(*li material iy contributed to the growth of the 
Sikh power, for henceforward the Guru was looked upon by his disciples not 
only in the light of a spiritual guide, but also as a worldly lord and a ruling 
sovereign. 

Ram Das died in March, 1580, having reigned as a Guru for seven years, 
and a tomb was erected on the banks of the llias in honour of his memory. 

5.-GUTIU ARJAN. 

Bhoni, the daughter of Amar I)ds, aspired to become the mother of all 
future Gurus, and, \>ith this object in view, she eudi‘avourcd to please her 
father, in whom she boUo^ecl v^as the power of granting her desire. Her 
father was sensible of the great love which Bheni, on all occasions, manif(*sted 
towards him, and determined to reward her to the utmost of his ability. He, 
accordingly, asked her, on one occasion, how he could rewaid her for the great 
love which she ijivariably bore liim, u])on \^hich the sagacious young lady 
demanded that the Guruship be made hereditary in her oflsjning. On the 
^ death of her husband, her wishes were accomplished, and her son, Arjan, the 
youngest child of Ram Das, ascended the maanad of Guruship in 1581. 
Arjan, on assuming the dictatorship, established himself at Amritsar. 
He was the first of the Gurus who kid aside the rosaiy and the garb of a facjir, 
and dressed himself in costly attire and coinertcd the saintly gadi of liis 
pious predecessors into a princely rostrum. He kept a numerous retinue, 
lino horses and elephants, and lived in splendour. lie was au energetic 
and aspiring Guru, and his aims were high. lie orgaiiizt‘d the Sikhs into 
a community, and devised measures for extending his spiritual authority. 

II is first consideration was to asceitaiu whether the teaehings of tlie 
great Ndnak wore equally suited to the inultifaiious religious denominations 
and societies that then existed. He attempted to raise the lollowers 
of Ndnak in the scale of society, and, with a view to uniting them by one 
common religious tic, he gave them a religious code, which they held in 
the greatest veneration. In this code he iucorjiorated the sa}ings and 
verses of Ndnak, the compositions of his predecessors, and his own, and the 
choicest literary productions of other religious reformers of those times, 
whose memory was still fresh in the minds of the people. This code he 
called the or the holy book, and it was handed o\cr to the 

Guru’s successors wdth an assurance that all it contained w^as pure and 
binding on all true disciples. A copy was kept in the Ilarmandar, or holy 
temple, and recited each day to the crowds who came to bathe in the 
sacred tank.« Hymns were sung in praise of the Lord by bauds of musicians, 
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and the incidents of the life of B4b4 NAiak were repeated with great fervoar. 
Thus was a new spirit infused into the minds of the followers of the Quru. 

He organized a system of taxation and appointed delegates, or deputies, 
for the purposes of collecting it from his followers throughout the country. 
These contributions, or nazr&nas, from the faithful were collected in all 
districts by means of the deputies abovementioned, and presented by 
them to the Guru in an annual assembly. Thus wore the Sikhs accustomed 
to a regular system of government, and, having been formed into a community, 
gradually developed into a real power. To increase the commonwealth, 
Aijan also sent his disciples to foreign countries for tbe purposes of trade, 
dealing principally in Turkistan horses. 

He completed the construction of the grand tank at Amritsar, and built 
another splendid tank in the same place, called Kaulaar, He also built 
the celebrated tank called “ Taran Tamn'^ in the Amritsar district. 

Arjan refused to betroth bis son, Har Oovind, to the daughter of 
Chdndu Shah, the financial minister at Lahore, in the times of the 
Emperor Jahangir, and is said to have returned the betrothal presents 
sent by Chandu Shah. The Minister, who had himself given the Quru 
cause for ofFence, by calling him a beggar and comparing him to the 
drain of a house and himself to the upper storey, went in person to soothe 
the Guru with a lakh of rupees ; but it was too late ; for the Guru declared : — 

“ My words arc engraved on stone, and cannot be effaced. If you give mo 
the whole world as a dowry with your daughter, iny son will not marry 
her.” The minister was greatly abashed and vowed to destroy the Guru. He 
calumniated him to the Emperor Jahangir, who was then at L^thore. Arjan 
was charged with treason, in having offered prayers for the succi^ss of Kbusrow, 
the emperor’s rebel son, who was in temporary possession of the Panjab. He 
was thrown into prison, and the emperor wished to extort a large sum of 
money from him, which the Guru was unable to pay. He was tortured and 
died of heat apoplexy, while in confinement near Lahore, in 1G06, the second 
year of the reign of JahAugir. He reigned as a Guru for twenty-four years. ^ 
His tomb now stands opposite the fort of Lahore, near the mausoleum of 
Mahardjtl Kanjit Singh.* 

The celebrated Gur Das flourished in the time of Arjan. He was a 
great writer, and composed the well-known work Gian Ratnaoli, consisting 
of forty chapters, in which he describes the character of NAuak. The Sikhs are 
enjoined by Arjan to read this book. The writer, who was a disciple of 
Arjan, gives Nanak a lofty place in the history of the world, and regards him 
as the successor of Yiasa and Mahomed, sent by God into the world to 
accomplish a holy mission and to redeem mankind. 

The death of Guru Arjan is a great turning point in the history of the 
Sikh nation, for it inflamed the religious passion of the Sikhs, and it was at 
this time that those seeds of hatred of the Muaalman power were sown which 
took such deep root in the minds of all the faithful followers of NAnak. 

6.— GURU HAR GOVIND. 

Arjan died leaving a minor son and heir, Har Govind, a boy eleven years 
of age. Taking advantage of his minority, his uncle, Pirthi Mai, urged 

* The tradition goes that Chandu Shah had suggested to the emperor that the Guru should 
be sewed hi the hide of a cow 

When the hide was bi ought before him, the Guru asked permission to bathe in the RAvi. 
He was sent thitlier with a stioug escoit, but, having ouce plunged into the running water, 
uevei appeared again. ^ 

McGregor puts Arjan’s death in Gie time of »Shah JahAo, and ascribes the feud betweenhim 
and Chdndu to hu peiiod. This shows how inaccurate McGregor’s accounts generally are. 
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his own right to succeed to the goM^ hut the Sikhs deserted him in disgust, 
suspecting bim'bf intrigue with the hated Chandu Shah, and Har Qovind 
was acknowledged as the Guru. 

Har Govind combined the qualities of a warrior, a saint and a sportsman. 

While Ndnak abstained from animal food, Har Govind took delight in hunt- 
ing and in eating flesh. He was the first Guru who organizccf a military 
system, and, arming his followers, made them buckle on the sword, and prepared 
them for action in the field. He was induced to resort to arms in order to He resents the en- 
chastise his eiiemy,*Ch^ndu Shah, and, having secured the confidence* of the ohandu siwh. 
emperor, obtained possession of Chandu’s person, and was thus able to avenge 
himself as he thought best. Har Govind took him to Amritsar, and there had 
him dragged through the streets with a rope round his feet, and made to sit 
on heated frying-pans and hot sand, as he had done with Arjan. Thus he 
died in the most excruciating pain. 

Har Govind surpassed his predecessor in splendour and state. He 
maintained a large establishment, which he was enabled to do by the daily 
increasing income derived from the offerings which were now levied in the 
form of a tax from the faithful throughout the country, under the system • 

introduced by the politic Arjan. He had eight hundred fine horses in his Becomes b military 
stables, and kept a numerous, gorgeous and well-equipped retinue. He built ^“nSids Hargoviud- 
the town of Hargovindpur on the banks of the Bids, to serve, in case of an p"- 
emergency, as a place of retreat. 

His warlike talent led him to enter tho service of Jahdngir as 
a military leader, and he even accompanied the imperial camp on its 
journeys to that paradise of Hindostan, Kdshmir; but he fell in the 
estimation of the emperor through appropriating to his own use the pay of 
the contingent, through admitting into his service criminals and fugitives, and 
through his failure to pay the balance of the heavy fine that had been 
imposed upon his father Arjan. He was placed in confinement in the 
fort of Gwalior, where he was kept a prisoner for twelve years in a la imprison^ in the 
state of semi-starvation. The faithful flocked round the fort and bowed 
themselves before its walls, to worship the living saint who was undergoing 
persecution at the hands of the powerful Moghal. At length, roused by 
pity, rather than affected by the demonstrations of the Sikhs, the emperor niareieosa 
ordered the release of the Guru. 

Thd Emperor Jahdngir died in 1628, and Har Govind entered the service 
of his successor, Shah Jahan. He raised himself in the estimation of the 
emperor’s eldest son, Dard Shekoh, the governor of tho Panjab, who in tiic Guru frains the 
those days lived at Lahore. Ddra was an abstemious prince, simple in Si™ sSIikJu. 
heart and manners, and particularly friendly to the faqirs. He and Har 
Govind became great friends ; and, for Dara’s sake, the Guru used to pass a 
considerable portion of his time in Ldhore. He also used to go with the prince 
to Kashmir on pleasure trips. But he soon fell into fresh difficulties with 
the imperial government, and circumstances arose which compelled him to 
make armed resistance. A certain disciple of the Guru was taking a fine Quarrels with the 
Turkistaiu horse to Amritsar for presentation to the Guru. The horse was *"^“*^* 

* Durinfi; the emperor’s residence at Ldhore, Har Govind was admitted to an audience He 
presented a rosary of amber to his majesty, who was highly pleased, with its splendour, and 
asked tho Gum whether he could procure more pearls <»£ the same kind us were contained in 
the rosary. The Guru submitted to his majesty that the rosary consisted of a complete set of a 
bundled i»earls, but Chdndu, his dewdn, had taken most of them, and the oiuament was theie- 
fore incomplete. The emperor asked the Guru how the peuils had fallen into the liainls of tlic 
dewdn. Ui)OD this, tlie Guru burst into tears and narrated to the kinjc the whole story. The 
king was greatly enraged at heating of the treatment which Aijan had met with at the 
han^ of the (towdn, and orders were passed for the person of Chdndu Sliali to he handed over 
to Har Govinu to avenge himself on him in any manner he chose for his father’s death. 
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Behsed at Lahore by tlid officers of the king ftnd presented before his majesty, 
tvho, being struck with its beauty, ordered it to be sent to the royal stable, 
And the price to be paid to the owner. The Quru, hearing thi|i, was much 
annoyed, but was powerless. The horse became lame and was given over by 
the king to the chief kazi, or judge of Ldhore, who had it properly treated 
and cured. The Quru pretended to purchase the horse, and, having fixed the 
price at Rs. 10,000, received it from the kazi, but left Lahore for Amritsar the 
next day, without paying the money or ever intending to do so. In the mean- 
while, a hawk belonging to the emperor was seized by one of the Guru’s 
followers, and a concubine of the kazi’s harem, named hj^auldn. who, it is said, 
had become enamoured of the Guru, was abducted. These provocations induced 
the Mahomedan government to send an armed force against the Guru, with 
orders to seize him and disperse his followers. Mukhlis Khan inarched from 
Lahore at the head of 7,000 troops, who were, however, signally defeated near 
Amritsar, their leader being killed in the engagement. The defeated army 
returned to Lahore after losing many in killed and wounded. This was the 
first combat in the annals of the Panjdb which was fought between the 
Mahomedaus*aud the Sikhs. 

The success, however, did not elate Har Oovind with pride. Conscious of 
the strength and resources of the ruling power and his own comparative 
weakness, he retired to the jungles of Bhatinda, fifteen miles from Khadiir, 
soutli of the Sutlej, to avoid a further encounter with the imperial army. In 
the meantime, Prince Dara Shekoh, the friend of liar Goviiid, exercised 
hib influence with his royal father much to the benefit of the Guru, and 
matters went on smoothly until fresh troubles arose under the following 
circumstances. 

While in the jungles of Bhatinda, Har Govind converted great crowds to 
the faith of NAuak, among them being one Buddha, a notorious free-booter, 
known afterwards as Babit Buddha, a complimentary title gi\en him by the 
Sikhs. This man stole two of the emperors best hoises from the imperial 
stable at Lahore and brought them to the Guru. This bcha\iour inflamed 
the king with violent anger, exasperated os he already was by the Guru’s 
previous conduct. Kamar Beg and Lai Beg were sent out from Lahore at 
the head of an army whicli crossed the Sutlej ; but want of pro\ isioiis and the 
difficulties of the march had a disastrous efiect on the imperial troops. The 
army was reduced to great straits, and, being defeated by the Sikhs, ^ied to 
Ld.hore, leaving its commanders slain on tlie battle field. Har*Goviiici, ha\ing 
twice beaten the Moghal army in the open field, now began to entertain 
some degree of confidence in his own power, and in the prowess of liis followers, 
He therefore erossed the Sutlej and established himself at Kartflrpur, where 
he collected a large army, and patiently awaited a favourable opportunity for 
renewing liostilities. 

Paiuda Khan, a Pathan, was the foster brother of Guru Har Govind and 
his bosom friend. The (Juru consequently treated him most liberally. A 
seiious quarrel, however, occurred between the Guru and the Khan over a 
valuable hawk belonging to the Guru’s oldest son, which the Khan had 
apt)ropriated to himself, the bird having b} chance flown to his house. Paitida 
Khan was beaten in the Guru’s tent and turned out of it with disgrace. He 
went to the emperor at Delhi and complained of the treatment to which ho 
had been subjected. The emperor furnished him with a powerful army, with 
which ho marched to the Panjab and encountered the Sikhs under their Guru. 
There was desperate fighting on both sides, and for a long time victory was 
eipially balanced between them. Har Govind exhibited great bravery, 
despatching with his own hand many Mahomedaus, and his perseverance and 
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skill were crowned with victory, the Moghal troops being completely 

defeated and Painda Khan himself falling in a hand-to-hand combat with his 
foster brother and playmate. 

In the course of the struggle a brave soldier frantically rushed on the Guru 
with drawn sword ; but he skilfully warded off the blow and laid his courageous 
antagonist dead at his feet, exclaiming : You have not the knack of using the 
sword ; this is the way to wield it." He was looked upon by the Sikhs, not 
only as a divine* messenger, but as an accomplished swordsman, a hero, and a 
thorough master of the art of war. A general stampede of the imperial army 
followed the death of their commander. 

Har Govind had to contend with innumerable difficulties in his time, 
but generally surmounted them by the aid of his faithful followers, who were 
always ready to rally around his banner on the approach of danger. 

Towards the close of his life he withdrew to the hills, and resided 
with his friend, Baba Buddha, at Kartarpur (near Anandapur) where he 
died in peace, in 1645, after having nominated his grandson, Har Rai, 
as Guru, He reigned as Guru thirty-one years and bix months. His death 
was considered a national calamity, and the estimation in which he was 
held by the Sikhs, may be judged from the fact that a great many of 
them volunteered to burn themselves on his luneral pile. Two of his follow- 
ers, one a Rajput and th(‘ other a t/a^, jumped into tlie IJamcs of the horning 
pyre and continued moving round the corpse, and finally fell and expired at 
the Guru's feet. Others were ready to follow the oxainplo set them, but 
were forbidden by Har Rai. The Guru’s tomb was erected at Kartarpur. 

liar Govind had throe wives, by whom ho hal fivi* sons. Gurditta by 
Mus&aniat Damodri, Tegh Bahadur by Mussamat Nardii ; and Surat Singh, 
Amrat, and Alai Ram by Mussamat Mardani. Gurditta. the eldest son, 
predeceased his fatle*r, leaving a sou ITar Rai, for whom liar Govind had great 
affection, and whom ho appointed his successor. Mussamat Nanki, the mother 
of Tegh Bahadur, was gieatly dissatisfied with the decision of her husband; 
but the Guru is said to have paatied her by foretelling that her son would 
ultimately ascend the gadl of tho Gurus. He entrusted his arms to Tegh 
Bahadur's rnotlier, telling her to deliver them to Tegh on his attaining the 
age of discretion. 

7.— GURU HAR RAI. 

Har Rai, on succeeding to tho apostleship, e&tablisliod hiinscdf at Kartar- 
p6r on the banks of tho Sutlej. He was a (juiot and contented man, 
affable in his habits, and with no taste for war. The military spiiit of the 
fcSikhs, which had been so much fostered by tlio two preceding Gums, 
continued to flourish in his time, for although the Guru took particular care 
not to meddle with politics, circumstances were not wanting under which the 
iSikhs were compelled to exert their power and energy to strengthen factious 
feuds. Thus, the KahKir Rdjil was reduced to obedience, and Biince Tblrit 
Shikoh, who always maintained a close alliance with the Gurus, was enabled, 
through the effectual assistance rendered by Har Rai, to keep up tho struggle, 
with his brother, Aurangzeb, for the throne of India. Ddrd was, however, 
defeated and put to death by the ambitious Aurang/.cb. After this event 
Har Rai prudently withdrew from the scene and retreated to Kartarptir. 
Aurangzeb, on ascending the throne of the Moghals, issued orders demanding 
the presence of Har Rai at the imperial court of Delhi, but the Guru submit- 
ted a mild petition to his majesty representing that he was a fa(]ir and 
would pray for the health, success and long life of the king, in his hut, but, as 
£BM|Irs had no business at the royal palace, he hoped that his presence would 
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be excased. He made BAm Bai, hta eldest sob, ibe bearer «f tbis lettir totba 
Imperial Ooart. 

Auraogzeb was quite satisfied on receinoK this letter, and remarbed : 
tiiwom?*m is no doubt of Har Bai’s being a mere but he kept Bdm Bai at 

at ui Court. bis court, as a hostage, and treated him with distinction. 

ot Hkr art, After areign of thirty>three years and six months, Har Bai died in tean- 
* quillity at Eart&rpfir, in 1661 . 
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8.-GUBU HAEKISHAN. r ^ 

Har Bai had two bods, Rim Bai and Harkiahan. The former, ahcMit 
fifteen years of age, was detained as a hostage in the imperial Court at I^lhi. 
Being the offspring of a handmaid, and not of a wife of equal rank, and 
being, moreover, not liked by his father on account of his indhpeudence of 
character, he being in the habit of making his own disciples, his father 
invariably made it a rule to speak of Harkishan, his younger son, in public, 
as his apostolic succoBbor, though at the time he was a minor about six 
years of ago. The news reaching the youthful Bam Bai, at Delhi, he was 
greatly exasperated. A violent contest arose among the Sikhs regarding the 
succession, and the question was referred to the arbitration of the Moghal 
einpeior, who issued a mandate to Harkishan to repair to Delhi without delay. 
The infant apostle reached Delhi, attended by a numerous retinue, and put 
up in a serai. He was taken to his majesty's zendnds^ an object of curiosity, 
and the emperor tested his intelligence and character by asking the boy to 
recognize the empress among a number of ladies, who were similarly arrayed. 
The boy pointed out the empress with his finger, and his majesty, pleased 
with his sagacity, declared his right to succeed to the office of Quru to be in- 
disputable. The infant Guru was, however, attacked by small-pox, and died 
on 14th March, 1664, at Delhi, whore a tomb was erected to him. 

When Harkishan was ol h*s deathbed at Delhi, the disciples asked him 
who should bo their spiritual leader after him. The Quru paused for some 
time, and then, bowing his head before five pice and a cocoanut which he 
placed on the ground, said - Go , your Guru is in the village Bakdla, near 
Govindwal, on the Bias.” There Tegh Bahadur, with his mother, lived, aa 
also several followers and relations of Guru Har Govind, who had be^n left 
there on the latter's way to the hills. 


9.— GUBU TEGH BAHADUR. 
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After the death of Harkishan, dissensions arose among the Sikhs as to the 
succession to the office of Sat Guru, or spiritual leader. Tegh Bahadur, son of 
Har Govibd, after a long stay at Patna and many wanderings, had established 
himself at Bakfilil, near Govindwal, where two factions arose, one supporting 
the clai ns of Tegh Bahadur, according to the will of the last Guru, and the 
other supporting the faction of the Sodhis, who had set up a Guru of their own. 
RAm Rai, the nephew of Tegh Bahadur, remained at Delhi and aspired to the 
Guruship. Makhan Shah, an apostle of Har Govind, who was at this time living 
at Delhi, and exercised considerable influence over the Sikh community, sup- 
ported the cause of Tegh Bahadur. He left Delhi for BakAla, where he was 
surrounded by all the Sikhs and the Sodhis. He carried his presents to Tegh 
Bahadur, who was unwilling to receive them, and said: “ Give them to one 
who is a king ” At length Tegh Bahadur was prevailed upon by his mother 
and Makhan Shah to ascend the gadi of the Gimia. The arms left with hie 
mother weie now delivered to him. The Quru eaid he was* unworthy 
to wear his father’s sword, and, on seeing the arms, be ordered them 
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to takevi^ MBy, telling them that tbej were mistaken if they took him for 
T^h Bahadur/’ the “gladiator/* and that the title which he aspired to was 
“ Be^h Bahadur/* or “ nero of the cooking pot/* meaning that he was a 
chmsher of the {^or and supporter of the hungry. This opportune remark was 
hailed with feelings of intense joy and satisfaction by the whole Sikh com- 
munity, who thenceforward looked upon Tegh Bahadur as the defender of their 
faith and the supporter of their honor. Numerous followers flocked to his AAdbaoomMft 
banner, and he becajme a greater Guru than his renowned father Har Qovind. ^ 

Tegh Bahadur resolved upon the extirpation of the Sodhis, by whom Qnarroii^thtba 
he was looked upon as a usurper ; but Makhan Shah persuaded him to put 
his sword in the sheath. Qe lived with splendour and kept in his employ 
one thousand(,armed horsemen. With the immense offerings of his disciples 
he commenced building a strong fort at Kartarptir, where he established his 
ecclesiastical court. This afforded Rtfm Rai a good opportunity of injuring 
Tegh Bahadur, by representing to the emperor that his designs wore do tri- 
mental to the State, and suggesting that immediate measures should be 
taken to check his ambition. Warrants were acoordingly issued from the 
Court for the arrest of Tegh Bahadur, as a pretendei to power and a distur- itmammonadfco 
her of tho public peace Tegh Bahadur was brought to the capital with his ® 

family and lodged in the house of tho r4ja of Jay pur. The r4j^ interceded 
in his behalf with the emperor, and assured his majesty that Tegh Bahadur 
was a peaceful faqir and aspired to no political power, that he preferred the 
life of a recluse, and had resolved upon visiting holy places on a pilgrimage. 

Tegh Bahadur accompanied the r&]i to Bengal, and took up his residence at Retires for a time to 
Patna, where ho founded a college for the Sikhs Here he lived with his 
wife and kindred for five or six years, and, by his wife Gujri, had a son, of ctovind 
Govind Singh, who rooeived his secular education from the pundits of Hm- 
dostdn. He gave up his time chiefly to devotion and meditation, in places 
away from human habitations, and visited the sacred Hindu places in Ben- 
gal. Finally, he resolved to leave Patna and return home. He came to The oum returns t* 
Anandapui, and bought a piece of gioimd from the Kahliir Bajd, named Devi 
M&dbo, for Bs 500. On this land be built the town of Makhowdl, which suiids Makhovr&i. 
exists to this day on the banks of the Sutlej, close to Kart&rpiir, the chosen 
residence of his lather, and is a place of great sanctity among the Sikhs. 

From a devout Uddsi (indifferent to the world) in Bengal, the Guru seems 
to have turned out a regular fiecbootcr on his return to the Panjdb. He 
is said to have taken to a predatory career, and to have laid waste and plun- 
dered the whole country lying between Hausi and the Sutlej. He formed 
a league with a Mahomedaii fanatic, named Adam Hafiz, and, while this Jnsamftioaaxj 
zealot levied blackmail on tho Mahomedans, the Sikh apostle did the same 
on rich Hindus. Predatory incursions were made into the agricultural 
districts, and to a large number of well-armed disciples were added rural 
clans, to whom promises of large payments and rich booties were made. To 
add to the criminal conduct, the confederates afforded a ready asylum to 
all the fugitives from the Moghal State who sought protection with them. 

The imperial troops were sent after them, and they were at last captured 

and brought before the emperor. Tho Musalman saint was banished, but neiio^oredftnd 

the Emperor Aurangzeb, whose efforts were directed to converting the whole 

world to the Mahomedan faith, urged the Sikh Guru to embrace Mahome- 

danism. The Guru, before leaving for Delhi, is said to have sent for his son, 

Govind Sii^h, then fifteen years of age, and, girding upon him the sword of 
Guru Har*Govind, hailed him as Lhe future Guru of the Sikha He told Hut addreM to u* 
Govind that he was going to die, but begged him not to leave his body at 
Delhi, to become a prey to dogs* He then enjoined upon Govind, as his 
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worthy son and successor, the necessity and the honour of avenging his death. 
Having then embraced and kissed the youthful Qoviud, he left for Delhi. 
The emperor had in those days thrown hundreds of Brahmans into 
jail, in the hope that, if they first embraced the religion of the prophet, the 
rest of the Hindus would readily follow their example. The emperor 
had many religious disputations with Togh Bahadur, apd asked him to 
show miracles, if he was a true Guru, or to embrace IslamisiA. The 
Sikh, being unable to satisfy his majesty one way or the other, was, 
by the king’s order, thrown into prison, and, on his persistently refusing 
to become a convert, was subjected to bodily tortures. Tired of his life, 
he expressed his readiness to show a miracle in proof of the alleged 
divinity of his mission. He w<is arrayed before the emperor, all the Omerahs 
of the State being ]>resent to witness tho miracle he was about to perform. 
The Guru said, before the assembly of tho Omerahs, that the duty of man 
was to pray to the Lord, but since he. had been commanded by his majesty 
to show a miracle, he had resol ve<i upon complying with the king’s orders, 
He wrote on a piece of paper, which he said was charmed, and then, having 
tied it round his neck, declared that the swonl would fall harmless on it by 
the effect of the charm which was written upon it. The executioner was 
now summoned to test the miraculous chartii. The blow was given and tho 
head of tho Guru rollt'd on tho floor to the amazement of the court. Tho 
paper was then read and contained these words : Sir did, Sar na did ” — 

meaning, that ho had given liis head, but nut his secret. His life was 
extinct, but the memory of his priestly virtue remained in the world for 
over. When the courtiers, tinged with superstition, saw what had occurred, 
they were struck with horror and surprise. The imiperor himself was 
disgusted and displeased, and ordered tlie crowd to be dispersed. Such 
is th(j account given by a wonder-loving people, thougli it is more probable 
that the Guru was executed as a rehd against Government. The catas- 
trophe occurred in iG7 5, in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of Alamgir. 
Tegh Bahadur reigned as a Guru for 13 years, 7 months and 21 days. 
T1 h‘ stern Aiirangzeb had the body publicly exposed iu tho streets of 
Delhi. The head was burnt at Delhi by the Sikhs, who oreuted a tomb 
over the place where the cremation was ])erformetl which was Called 
Sir Gang (head stack). Througli the aid of Makhan Shah, who ha<l been 
I he first "to hail the deceased as Guru, the body was brougiit to Anandapur 
by some Mazhbi Sikhsy or sweepers, and, the funeral rites having been 
performed over it by the youthful Govind, a great shrine was erected there 
iu memory of tluj martyred Guru. 

The Sdkliis published by the Sikh authors represent Tcgh Bahadur as 
by no means a harmless spiritual instructor. He was a valorous Guru, and 
ail hough the Sikhs never attained under him any real degree of power us a 
nation, yet the example set by him contributed, in no small degree, to make 
his (lisei|»les a martial poo[)le. The sword of Har Govind was revered by all 
true disciples, and his arrows were made objects of public worship by all good 
believers. The Guru was at this time universally acknowledged among the 
Sikhs us ** Sachd BadslidhJ* or veritable king, who guided the soul to 
salvation, while a temporal monarch guided merely man’s worldly actiona 
and coutrollod his finite faculties. Thus, the aspirations of the Sikh Guru 
were high, and, though suppressed by tho stern Aiirangzeb, were fully ex- 
hibited during the latter ])art of the CJurii’s life, as niauilestiug kingly, rather 
than priestly, aims, changing, eventually, inoffensive qiiictists into fanaticai 
-warrior^ 
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10.~GUBU OOVINB SINGH. 


After the death of Tegh Bahadur, the martyred pontiff, his only son, GoTiudsuoccods, 
Qovind S|pgh, then but fifteen years of age, succeeded to the apostloship. 

The followers of Rdm Bai declined into a mere sect of dissenters. Being sur- 
rounded on all sides by enemies, the new Guru retreated to the mountains 
which rise on either side of the Jamiia, and occupied himself with the chase 
and archery. He was fond of hunting tigers and the wild boar, and he 
became a skilful archer. He made no attempt to study Sanskrit, but Hiscaiiyodacatiou 
CMK^uired a good knowledge of Persian and Hindi. His youth is described 
in the beautiful versos of Vichiftra Naiak, or “ The Wondorous Tales.*’ 

Govind lived in seclusion during his early manhood, and gave himself up to 
study and reflection. Having stored his mind well with historical, mythical and 
legendary lore, he, at the age of thirty* five, embarked on his great cntci prise, 
that of abojishing the distinctions of caste among the Hindus ; of admitting iiih high aiuu 
converts from all tribes ; of arming the whole population ; of making worldly • 
wealth and eminence objects to which Hindus of every rank and denomi- 
nation might aspire, and of making this equality a fundamental principle 
of his sect. Henceforward a now le<if opens in the liistory of the Sikhs. 

It is no longer the recoid of a sect v\ho, following the peaceful tenets of 

their founder, desired merely to protect themselves, and had no wish to injure no iMoUpsome- 

others, but that of a race which, actuated by a deep sense of the wrongs 

done by a persecuting Government, strove to make .itself prominent in the 

world by those deeds of valour and patriotism which make nations great 

and glorious. 

The violent and miserable end of the martyred Guru, and his last in- 
junctions, had made such a strong impression on the mind of Govind, that he 
longed to wreak vengeance on the murderers of liis father and the persecu- 
tors of his race, and became the inveterate and irreconcilable enemy of every 
Mahomedan, Ho called upon his followers by all the ties and feelings 
which were dear to them ; he urged them in defence of their injured honour 
and manhood ; he conjured them in the name of their murdered Guni, 
promising them rewards both in this world and the next, to exchange 
their ploughs and rosaries for swords and daggers. He used all the elo-» 
qucuce of his persuasive genius in demonstrating to them that this was now * 
the only means by which they could hope to regenerate their fallen race. 

Awakening his countrymen to a new and noble hie, and arousing their 
latent eneygios to a senso of common duty, ho blended the undaiiut(»d 
courage of the soldier with the eiith\isiasm of the devotee, and ins}>ired the devotee," 


peaceful ploughman with ideas of military glory and national aggraiKlizemeut. 
Composed in mind and matured in experience, he resolved to reform reli- 
gious corruptions and to put an end to social abuses and depredations. 
Being acknowledged as the Sat Guru of the Sikhs, his well-stored mind 
conceived, for the first time, the noble idea of transforming the degenerate 
Hindus into an a'^piring race and of moulding the Sikh nation into a reli- 
gious and military commonwealth, and, in the words of Mr. Elphinstone, “ he 
executed his designs with the systematic spirit of a Grecian lawgiver.” 

Govind had matured his plans during his retirement in the hills, but, 
before embarking on his great enterprize, he resolved to secure for himself 
the aid of the goddess Danja^ his special object of devotion and adoialioii. 
He ‘ accordingly sought advice from a Brahman of Benares, famous for 
his piety and learning, and liad him brought to M^ikhowiil, where he was 
treated with great honour It was resolved to offer a Aeon, or burnt offering, 
to the goddess mother. The summit of a hill named NainA Devi, six 
ko$8 distant from Au^ndapur, was chosen as the site for the performaiice of 
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undergo the horrible tnal. It is stated that the terrible ^odd£sB appealed to 
the astonished ghze of her worshipper, and that the Guru was teirOr stsMktei 
at the awful sight; he, however, presented his sword to her as a tpkeDt>f hQinet|eu 
The deity left a mark on the handle and disappeared. The Pandit swi** 
it was a propitious omen, and declared that thenceforward the Guru’s 
or tribe, would predominate, conquer the country, and become the masten^W 
the land. He added, however, that the rite had remained ’incompletd^* owing . 
to the fear of the Guru at the appearance of the goddess, and th^t the 
defect could be remedied only by his sacrificing one of his sons at the 
Devi’s feet. Oovind had four sons, Ziijar Singh, Ajit Singh, Fatah Singh, 
and Zor4war Siiigii. He sent for his piother Gujri, and asked her to Spare 
one of his sons, that he might sacrifice him as an offering to the deity. 
Gujri flatly refused. The Guru was now thoroughly bewildered and knew 
not how to proceed with the burntoffering. Upon this the Pandit declared 
that the head of one of his followers might be offered as a substitute. Five* 
disciples sprang forward and offered to lay down their lives for the Guru’s 
sake. One of Iheui was immediately decapitated and his head thrown 
into the burning firo. The ceremony was now complete in every respect, and ' 
the Kaushi Pandil was laden with pioseuts and dismissed. The deity, 
according to the h gend, appeared m aimed state and said: “ Qo ; thy sect 
wdl prosper in the world.” 

It was, accoruing to the Sikh accounts, on tho occasion of the voluntary 
offerings of the five chosen disciples, previously mentioned, for self-sacrifice, 
that >'hc initiation ceremony known os the Pdhal, or Sikh making, was inaugu- 
rated by Guru Oovind Singh. It was no invention of the Guru, but was a 
renovation of the old Sikh rite which had long ceased to be observed. They 
were taken into a room, and, having performed the ablutions, were seated one 
after the other. He then announced to them that, as they had proved them- 
bolves to be the true disciples of their Guru, he would bestow on them the 
PAhal of the true religion. He then poured water into a vessel, and mixing 
refined sugar with it, stirred it with the double-edged dagger or the sacrificial 
sword, rendered sacred by the touch of the goddess Devi, As he was perfr rm- 
ing the ceremony, his wife by chance passed with some confectionary of live 
dincrent kinds in her hands. This was hailed as a propitious omen, as the 
accidental visit of a woman was considered to be a sign that the Sikh nation 
would live and multiply like the leaves of trees. The Guru then recited 
some verses and made the surviving four disciples, and another faithful 
disciple, drink some of the syrup. Part of it was poured on their heads and 
the rest spiiuklcd on their body. Then, patting them with his hand, he 
cried in a loud voice : “ Repeat the KhdUdoi the Wdh Guru, ! Victory to the 
holy Wdh Guru'' The faithful disciples were then hailed as “Singhs,” or 
lion*?, and declared to be the Khdhd, or purifi(‘d and unalloyed. He then had 
himself inaugurated by the Pdhal in the same way and exclaimed : — 


“ Khdhd Ourv se avr Guiu KhdUd se hoe : 

ML dusre kd tdbiddr hoe ” — 

meaning, that “ the Klidlsd arose from the Guru and the Guru from 


* The names of these five have been carefully preserved, though the n^me of the poor yictiiti 
whose head was offered to NatnA Dev% is not mentionea. They are Dhann Singh. Sukha 
Singh, Dia Singh, Himinat Singh, and Makhan Singh. All reports agree on this want, and 
there can hardly be any doubt that this horiible human sacrifice was offeied. 
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' cham|SQftft or war. Thft wae further pleased to make ^(^^heDoefor- 

*^e anttoutioctoieot* thuft tfaenceforw^d^ wherever five Sikhs should be ^gh^w^uotchMi 
MBUn^bl^d together^ it should be considered as if the Gui;ia ^ovind Siugh 
was himsdlf present In a. work written b}^ himself, called “ Rahmat Ndmd ” 
ft ® Btle of Life of Govind,** he assured his followers that those who wished 
io see the Guru would behold him in the Khdlsd It was also declared at 
the same lime* that whoever wished to be the true follower of the Guru, 
nitist be witkkout five things, all commencing with tbeSHtter K., namely, PiveeaMntiairraui- 
kangi^comh), hachh (breeches reaching to the kneb), Tcard (knife), Ices 
(longhair of the head), BJidJcirpdn (sword); wnocver was without these, 
wovild not be considered a true disciplo. 

The Gifru now embarked on his great enterprise, that of entirely remodel- 
flng the Hindu religion and abolishing the distinctions '^f caste, by trying to 
bring all men, without distinction of race or descent, to the adoration of that 
Supreme Being before whom all men, he argued, were equal. He summoned 
into his presence all Sikhs, and passed stringont or(itrs*that every house 
inhabited by four adult males should contribute two men for service under 
him. In less than a fortnight 80,000 Sikhs flocked to Makhowal in obe- 
dience to the commands of the Guru, and, when all had assembled, the 
martial Gum, seating himself on a golden chair, delivered an eloquent 
address, which made a deep impression on the minds of his hearers. lie The auru’i addiwa 
commenced by praising God, whom he described as the Oinni])otent, 

Almighty, invisible and merciful. God must be worshipped, said he, in 
truthfulness and sincerity, and no material refeemblnnce must degrade him. 

The Lord could only be beheld by the eye of faith in the geneial body 

of the Khdlsd He then announced to them the great object of his mission, 

and declared that he had been sent as a messenger of the Lord, the inheii- 

tor of the spirit of Nanak, transmitted to him as one lamp inn)arts its 

flame to another, to save and liberate the Khdhd and to unite all Sikhs in 

one common chain of brotherhood. “There must bo no ca^te among you,” abSilhJd***’” 

said he, “and you must all be equal, no man greater than the other.'* The 

four tribes of the Hindus, the Brahman, the Chhatris, the Yaisya and the ,1 

Sudra, must all become one, and like pdn (betel leal), chtina (lime), supdri ^ 

(belel nutjl, and kath (terra japonica, or catechu), the constituents of a 
, masticatoij given customarily to visitors, become all of one colour. All 
must eat at the same table and drink from the same cup ; caste must be 
forgotten ; the idols destroyed ; the Brahman’s thread broken ; the graves | 
of the so-called saints abandoned; and the Qvbvdns torn to pii*ces. The mode of iaiv*. 
only way to salvation was initiation by him into the Pahal of the Sat 
Guru, a true belief in the holiness and purity of the Khdlsd, and the 
ascription of praise and glory to the Creator. Their words must bo in 
accoraance with the deeds,* which arc Karatnass, Kulnass, Dharmnass, 

Karmnass, Ritnass and Ilatnass, the total abandonment and forsaking of 
hereditary occupation, family ties and affection, religious belief, or a belief 
in the transmigration of soul, ceremonies and social ties, and the adoption, 
in their stead, of the true religion of the Sat Guru. 

From this time Govind tied up his hair m a knot (or kes'), thus himself 
setting an example of his commandmentb in regard to the keeping of the five 
articles commencing with the letter ktikka, or the PerbAaii kdf, and changed 
bis name to Singh. He similarly changed the name of his followers from 
Sikh Singh, or lion, an honourable title exclusively assumed by the Rdj- odwrosk. 
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puto, the first Tailiiaey class of the Ebdas. Thus, the Sikhs felt themselTes 
at once elevated to rank with the highest, and their leader opened to them 
the dazzling prospect of earthly glory, rousing their military valour and 
inciting them to deeds of courage. The equality thus given to all Sikba 
dissatisfied some of the Brahmans aud Chliatris, who deserted the Guru ; 
but his chief strength consisted in the lower orders of the Hindus who 
flocked to his banner and received the Pahal initiation. All were allowed 
to bathe in the sacred pooh s^ud to assemble in the holy temple of Amritsar 
to offer prayers and hear the Oranth of the great Nanak. 

The disciples of Qovind, to whom he gave the uamc«of the " Khdla&l^ 
were required to dedicate themselves from birth, or initiation, to arms, 
.always to keep steel with them in some shape, to allow their hair • to grow, 
to wear a blue dress, f to refrain from wearing red clothes or eating ^or 
snioking tobacco. All prohibitions relating to food and liquors weto 
abolished. They were enjoined to salute each other with the phrase “ Wdh 
Giiniji led Klidhd ; art Wdh Guru ji hi Fateh ; ” which means “ The Khdlad 
is of the Lord! Victory attend the Lord!** Some of these rules, such 
as the propriety of wearing a blue dress, seem to have originated in a 
desire to give the Sikhs a distinct national character, and, a spirit of opposi- 
tion to Hinduism, the Hindus generally have an aversion to blue. A-a. 
Krahmanical devotee keeps his head carefully shaved, and this may account 
for the Sikh jirohibition ol clipping or removing the hair from any part of the 
body. The object of the other institutions, such as the principle of devo- 
tion to steel, aud the exclamation of “ Wdh Guru,' is obvious, for the steel 
made them vowed soldiers, while the repetition of the phrase, *\Wdh 
ffwro/,*’ revi\ed every moment religious fervour in their mind, and constantly 
awaked them to a sense of their duty and obligations to the community 
of which they had become members. 

Guru Goviud had by this time become an object of adoration. His 
followers worshipped him like a deity ; but his plans of military aggrandize- 
ment liad yet to be matin ed, lie organized his followers into troops and 
bands, and established forts along the skirts of tlie hills bctw’eeu the Sutlej 
and the Jamna, besides military posts and strongholds on tlie plains lower 
down the Sutlci, to protect himself against the attacks of his hill neighbours. 
He got into difficulties with the hill rajas of Nathan, Indore and IMdlfigarh; 
but his vast military resources enabled him to rout them all. ^ The Guru 
himself describes the several actions in which he was engaged, and the 
])orsoual bravery aud militaiy skill displayed by him show that he combined 
the qualities of a religious teaclicr and military commander. In the 
action with the raja of NaUlgarh he routed the Pathan auxiliaries aud 
killed Hari Chand, the lAja, with his owm hand. Govind now strengthened 
his position at Aiiaiidapur aud allied himself with Bhim Chand, the raj& 
of Kahlur who had rcluscd to pay the usual tribute to the imperial autho- 
rities at Kangia, and successfully resisted them by arms. The example set 
by the Kahlur Raja was followed by other hill chiefs, who, countenanced 
by the Guru, also refused to pay tribute to the imperial treasury. An 
attack was made on the po'^ition of the Guru by the Mahomedau forces, but 
was completely repulsed. Govind now subdued the country around him, and 
extended his CoiKiucsts as far as Riipar, on the left bank of the Sutlej. 


* Tho (3 uni veueiiited Dm ha Bliawaui, tin* hoi1c1cr 8 of courage, by whom ho ^ as directed 
to unlooso hia hail and <haw his bwoid. The Uniu, iii consequence, voA\cd ho would preseivo 
Ji.s hail, as consecrated to that divinity, aud directed his folio weis to do the same. 

^ t The Akalis, or never dyiiig (u most icmarkablo class of the devotees of tho Sikh soot), 
still livcar blue chequered dress. 
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ThU caused some auxiety to the Mahomedau Oovcrnmeuti and the bill 
tdj&8» vrbo had suffered at the hands of the Ouru, and who were alarmed 
lest he shot^d expel them from their dominions, and seize upon their terri- 
torieSi petitioned the emperor to extirpate the power of one who called 
himself the ‘'True King’* {Sachd Badshah). A urangzeb directed Zabardast 
Khan, the Governor of Ldhore, and Shams>ud>dm Khan, the Governor of Aumn^-A^ispnasiin 
Sirhind, to march against the Guru. The Guru made a desperate resis- 
tauce, but was at last defeated and besieged in the fort of Makhowal. His 
x giOtKe ^ Gujri, and his two sons, Zordvvar Singh and Fatah Singh, effected 
tBeirescape to Sirhind, where they concealed themselves in the liouse of 
a Hindu disciple. Knljas, the dew&u of Wazir Khan, the governor of the nic onm i, rwiotea 
i province, produced Thera before the governor, who, being an orthodox 
Mahomedau, spaied their lives, in accordance with the Mahomedau law, 
which forbids^ the slaughter of unbelievers who are minors or belong to 
the female sex. The dewan bore some personal grudge to Govind Singh, 
and repeatedly entreated Wazir Khan to kill the widow and th(' two sons 
of tlie object of his envy, reminding him that they wertf the offspring of 
one who was the inveterate foe of all Mahoinedans, and were suro to 


follow the footsteps of their father. Wazir Khan told him that ho would 
on no account violate tlic lules of bis religion, which prescribed that a 
sou must not suffer for the wrongs done by liis father, and that every one 
was lesponsible for his own actions. One day, as the two sons of the 
Guru were sitting in the governor’s darbar, he was much pleased with 
their graceful appc'araiice and seemingly goo(l looks, and said to them with 
kindness : ! what would you do if we were to give you your libert} ^ ” 

The boys aiisweied : We would collect our Sikhs, sup]>ly them with iin- 
])lcments of war, fight with you and put you to death.” ITic governor 
said: “If you were defeated in the fight, what would you do then''” The 
boys rcpli(*d : “ Wo would collect our aimies again and either kill you or 
be killed.” TIk* governor was enraged at this intrepid and haughty reply, 
ami oidercd Kuljiis to nuuovc the boys from his presence and to despatch 
them at his homo. The bo}s were accordingly put to death by Kuljas. 
Some say lu* pul the children under the foundation of a wall and closed the 
place up, lud thus buried them alive. Gujii died of grief at the sad end 
of her graridchildroii. 

When all the provisions in the fort of Makhowdl were exhausted, Oovind, 
with forty of liis tailhful adherents (the rest all deserted him or were killed 
in the action), effected his escape to the fort of Chmnkriur below Riipar. 
He v\as hotly pursued by tlie imperialists, who surrounded the little place. 
His two surviving sons, Jojhar iSingh and Jit Singh, with their mother, 
Sundri, were slain before his eyes. The Guru himself behaved with gn^at 
bravery, killing with his own hand Nahar Khan, the commander of the 
imperial troops, and wounding the other, Khw^aja Mahomed.’ It was, how- 
ever, a combat of a handful of men against overwhelming numbers. The 
devoted little band fought to the lost, but the Guru, taking advantage of 
a dark night, and accompanied by five of his disciples, threaded his way to 
the outskirts of the camp in disguise. An interesting anecdote is told h('re 
of the undaunted courage of Jit Singh, the sou of the Guru. Kbwaja 
Mahomed and Ndhar Khan, the commanders of the imperial tioops, sent a 
me^enger to the Guru, reminding him that he had not the paltry and 
undisciplined troops of petty hill chiefs to contcuid wdfh, but was 
pitted against the invincible armies of the gi eat Moghal, “The King of 
Kings, the asylum of the poor, the piotcctor of the woild, Alanigir Auianir- 
zeb;” tliartt was madness iui him to attempt iinpobtibilitics ; that it would 
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for lum to ceaso^ Ikostilitieo, make hii Ibnmedialo eubmiaricm, re« 
liounce Mb ibfidelitj' aud embrace the Islamic foith. 'The youthful 3it 
Singh, drawing his 8cimitar« exclaimed to the bearer of this mesjoge ; ** Utter 
another word and I will smite your head from your body and cut you to 
pieces, for daring so to address our chief I” The blood of the envoy boiled 
with rage, and he returned to the imperial camp with this defiance. When 
^ the news of the death of his two sons reached Govind, he received it with 
•drSnit^ ?Jithr«ioitt^* utmost resignation and fortitude. His followers, dressed in mourning 
uoL costume, came in great numbers to condole with him. Many of them began 

to weep, for which he gently reproved them, reminding them that these 
bereavements were the will of God. He drew two paralle lines on the 
ground with his finger, then rubbed them off with his hand and said to 
them : ** Brother SiKhs I there was no joy when these lines came into 
existence, and there could be no grief when they were effaced. As these 
lines were transient, so are the affairs of this sorrowful world transitory, 
God makes a thing, and unmakes a thing ; who are we to grumble since 
the rein is in «His baud ? Rely, then, firmly on His will, for He is the Almighty. 
What are we poor mortals before him ^ ” These words had the effect of 
magic upon the minds of the Guru’s disciples, who, seeing the Guru so firm 
in temper, laid aside all their grief, and cohimenccd the task before them of 
fighting with the enemies of their faith with redoubled zeal. 

Govind, with his five adherents, had travelled some miles, when he was 
met by two Pathans, NAmc Khan and Ghanl Khan, wno recognizing the 
Guru resolved to take him to the governor Wazlr Khan. The Guru en- 
treated and promised them a munificent reward if they saved his life. 
They had in former times received kindness at the hands of the Guru, and 
they now conducted him safe to Bahlolpur in the LudhiAnd District, where 
the Guru sought protection with his Persian tutor, Pfr Muhammad, a quazi. 
After meeting various reverses and experiencing great calamities, he reached 
the wastes of Bhatinda, where his disciples again tallied round him. 
After a short stay in the village of Rdipur and Kahlnr to recruit his 
health and strength, the Guru journeyed to Muktesar in the Ferozepur 
District, where all the Sikhs who had deserted him again assembled. 
Govind was enabled here to collect twelve thousand fighting men, 
including horsemen and foot soldiers. The news reaching the gjivernor 
of Sirhiud, he sent a body of seven thousand imperial troops to disperse 
the Guru’s forces, and a battle was fought between the imperialists and 
the Sikhs at Mnktesar, in which the latter were victorious. The Guru 
harangued his soldiers, complimenting them on their bravery in the field 
and encouraging them to renewed exertions and fidelity. Great numbers 
fell on both sides in this action. The tank called Muktesar, in the Ferozepur 
District, was copstructed by the Guru on the field of battle, and is held in 
great reverence by the Sikhs, who believe that whoever bathes in it, obtains 
salvation. Hence the name “ Muktesar,” given to it by the Guru, meaning 
“ the tank of emancipation.” A great fair is held at Muktesar on the JJrst 
of Mitgh, every year, to commemorate the events which took place there, and 
the Sikhs from all parts of the Punjab assemble there. 

The Guiu then wont to Malw^ and lived there in peace for some time, 
occupying himself chiefly in making proselytes to his religion, not a di^cult 
task, considering that the fieople about that part of the country were in a 
state of lamentable ignorance. He built here a spacious house for his resi- 
dence, which he called the Damd(tm4, A great fair is annually held here. 
After the building was completed, the Guru declared that henceforth who- 
ever visited the place, however ignorant he might be, would, by virtue of the 
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become emi«e«b for his lesmtog, that all his uadertalcinM' % 
this worn woald be erowoed with sttccera, and that blessinss wouB be 
abundantly a^wdred upon him in the world to come. Many of the ^dulous * 

Sikhs^ in the^ope of becoming admirable crichtons , make annual excorsions, 
to the place, and such is the force of imagination, that these simpletons are 
looked upon by their fellow ignoramuses^ as scholars and philosophers, and 
tkir opinions are solicited on all occasions, and their decisions accepted ^ * 
with the greatest deference. The place is inhabited by s4dhs and faqirs, who, 
after travelling about the country, settle there, and it is not to be wondered 
at if a^ man attains §ome wisdom by a visit to Damdamd, after journeying 
from his own country, and mixing in the society of the aged sddhs of that 
place. Gurmukht in its best style is written there. 

The Guru then came to Sirhind, the place where his two youngest sons Procewa to sirhiod. 
h^ been brutally killed under the orders of the Mahomedan governor. The 
Sikhs cherished a hatred of the most bitter kind for this town, and with 
joined hands submitted to the Guru, “O true king* give us your orders to 
burn this town to ashes, for we cannot bear the sight of it. It was here that 
your two beloved sons were assassinated ’ ” The Guru obM=‘ived that the city 
itself had done no hann, and that the death of his son^^ would not be avenged 
if it were destroyed. The Sikhs, who were gieatly exasperated, made re- 
peated representations, but the Guru declined to accede to their request, and 
prudently so, for he knew very well that a rash at tempt like that suggested 
to him, would entail on him the wrath of the emperor and entangle him in 
fresh difficulties. He, however, compromised the matter with his agitated 
followers by saying to them in a loud voice : “ Whoever is my Sikh, let him 
do one thing when he happens to pass by this way to the Ganges. Ho must 
pull down two bricks from the city and throw them into the river Sutlej in 
detestation of the crime committed hero on innocent children. My Sikhs 
will not call it by the name of Sirhind, but by that of Guru Mar, or the 
place where Gurus were killed** The ceremony is still observed, and the DetcBtatiou of the 
pilgrims to the Ganges, when they pass through Sirhind, either going or sikus foi this place 
returning, take out two bricks an*! throw them into the river. The inonlion 
of the name of Sirhind in the morning is considered as unpropitious. The 
Sikhs built there a great shrine, which is still visited by crowds of pilgrims. 

Towards the close of the reign of Aurangzeb, the Guru lived in peace at 
Anandapur. But the king, who was then in the Dekkan, always felt anxious 
about him. He, therefore, issued a mandate summoning the Guru to his pre- 
ence. When the messenger reached Goviiid and delivered the royal firman to the ° 

him, he kissed it and placed it on his head in token of respect. He treated 
the messenger with the greatest honour, and told him that he regarded him- 
self as a dependent and vassal of the "king of kings,” and that to obey his 
majesty’s command would be an honour to him, but that, before accompany- 
ing the messenger, he would like to submit his grie\ances to the emperor 
in writing. He, therefore, composed a poem in the Persian language, com- 
prising fourteen hundred stanzas, in which he gave a vivid picture of the 
revMrses of his own fortune and the calamities to which he had been sub- 
jected at the hands of the Imperial Geverumont He said he had been trirv potiiu, colupcMed 
rendered childless, motherless and homeless; he had lost all his family, and sim&cu, lu Pewian 
his dearest friends had been torn from him, the day of reckoning would at 
last come, when the oppressor would have to account before the Creator for the 
wrongs done by him to the helpless and oppressed; that for himself he 
despised death and was weary of his life ; that he feared no one, and was 
willing to die, but that, if he died, his death would be revenged. 

The letfor, having been sealed, was delivered to the messenger, who was 
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dismifiRcd laden with rich presents. Along with this letter was sent the Qiiru’s 
agent, Bhdl Diyil Singh. The emperor w^as pleased with the contents of the 
letter, and the appearance and dress of the Bh^f who hacf i^ompanied it. 
He bestowed dresses of honour on the agent, and dismissed him with a letter 
and valuable presents for the Guru. In this letter the Guru was again 
dcstirod to repair to the emperor’s presence, in which cose he would be 
received kindly. The Guru * accordingly sot out to visit Aurangzeb, but, on 
his way, he hoard of the aged monarch’s death, 1707. 

When Goviud reached the Dekkan, he saw Buh&(luF«Shah seated on the 
throne of his ancestor. The new emperor received Jilie Sikh Guru with 
distinction, and bestowed on him presents, consisting of valuable tents, 
elephants and horses, and appointed him to the command of live thousand 
men in the army, thus utilizing the services of an insurrectionary leader to 
the benefit of the State. 

It was during his stay in the Dekkan that Govind took into his employ 
a Pathau to whom he showed great consideration, purchasing through him 
II number of fine horses. The Guru was dilatory in payment of the price. 
'J’he Pathan 1)ecame impatient and used intemperate language towards the 
Guru, who, being provoked, ilrew his sword and severed his head from his 
body. The Guru repcntetl the loss of his servant and friend, and, sending 
for his sous and widow, bestowed on them money and presents. But the 
Pathau lads entertained revengeful feelings against the murderer of their 
father, and watched for a favourable opportunity to avenge Ins death. One 
day they succi'edod in stealing upon the Guru’s retirement and plunged a 
dagger into his stomach. Thinking he was dead, the lads ran away. But 
the Guru was not dead. The dagger had iSot penetrated sutticiontly into 
his abdomen, though a portion of his entrails escaped through the 
small wound he had received. The (hiru, seeing the wound, cried out: 
“ O brother Sikhs, I am dead !” All the Sikhs assembled. People ran in 
all directions and the ruffians were seized and brought into the presence of 
Govind. The Guru, however, told his disciples nob to molest the young 
Pathaus, as they had done well in avenging the death of their father, and 
he c»rdered that they should be released uninjured. 

The wound was sewed up, and to all appearance was healing, but it seems 
that the (Jiiru, distracted in mind and overwhelmed with grief at the sorrow- 
ful end of his children and friends, was bent on dying. One day a strong 
bow was brought to him for his iiisp(»(»tion. He bent it wh;h all lus force, 
and the effect of it was that the stitches of his wounds, which had not yet 
ipiite healed, gave way. The bowels again protruded and blood began 
to How profusely. The wounds W(*rc again sewed up by the surgeon, 


• Dr. hfliovcs tliat lioviml never obeyed tho HUiiiiiionB of the Ei)i|ieroi' Auran^zuh 

to att(Mul the iiiu>erial camp, but he has fcivcn neither authority nor reasons for this belief. 
Tlie whole purport of the zaffartiainn eo]ii))osed by (loviud, in which ho exposes tho wrongs of 
the ^ioghal tiovoruincut, tends to show that iie proceeded on his journey to visit the oirmoror. 
])r. Triimpp has relied apparently on Sikh accounts only. But it uiust bo remoinlioreA that 
th(* 8ikh autiiors are always cautious in concealing the weak ]>oints of their religious leaders 
ainl 111 giving proiniiieiice to anything which redounds to their glory. 'J'hus, they freely ac- 
knowleiige that (loviiid leudeiod material aid to Ibihildur Shah in the war which that emperor 
Vaged against his rebi'l brottier K«iiu Baksh, and even own that the Criiru took the held of 
action. Dut they carefully ignore the fact of the Giini^s accepting employment under the 
emperor. Tho fact of his taking employment under the Moghal Government is fully confirmed 
by various writei-s. Ttr/r Sir . 1 . Malenlm’s sketch es of the Sikhs ; Forester’s Travels, page 25 . 1 . 
Tlie latter author states that Guru ( 4 oviiid had a small oommatid in tho Moghal service, which 
is confirmed by Khapi Kliau. Siuiilaily, the Sikh authors throw the whole blame of the murder 
of the Guru’s two youngest sons on Wazfr Khan, tho Mahoinodan Governor of Sirhind. But 
thev deliberately ignore the fact that the instigator of the crime was a Hindu, Ku\ias, tho 
Governor’s dewun who bore a personal grudge against Govind. The Mali omedaii writers may, 
on iM)intB of ditfeieiue, be safely coiibultcd, as it is VC17 unsafe to rely implicitly on all that the 
Sikh historians lia\e said. *% 
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who bad heen sent for from Delhi, but the Quru was restless. He mounted 
a palanquin, aSd in the same state travelled to the south for change of 
air and refreshment. When he reached the town of N^er, he became 
much exhausted and asked his followers to stop there. He then told them 
that the hour of his death was approaching, and that, as medicine was of no 
avail, they should distribute alms to the poor and perform a jag.* In 
obedience to the Guru’s command^ thousands of Brahmans were feasted, and 
money was distributed to them as alms. The Quru then ordered prepara- 
tions to be made for his cremation. His Sikhs wept in sorrow at seeing that 
the dissolution of their spiritual leader and master was near at hand, and in 
^ the intensity of their grief, with joined hands, they said to him : “O true 
Guru ! Who \^ill inspire us with truth and lead us to victory and salvation 
when thou art no more ? ’* The Guru answered that the appointed ten had 
done their mission, and that he would now entrust his beloved KhdhA to the 
care of God, the never-dying. “ I entrust,” said the dying apostrdic hero, 
“ my Khdlad to the bosom of the everlasting divine being Whoever wishes 
to behold the Guru, let him offer htrdh paraltdd worth Kr* 1-4 or less, and 
bow before the Gravth and open it, and he shall have an inti rview with the 
Guru, Whatever you will ask shall be given you. Tim Oraidk shall support 
you under all your troubles aud adversities in this world, and be a sure guide 
to you hereafter. The Guru shall dwell with the society of dis(*iplos, the 
Khdlsdt mid wherever there shall be five Sikhs gathered together, there shall 
the Guru be also present.” The Guru also gave them sundry warnings, 
telling them that there were impostors in the world who would try to 
dissuade them from the right patli, but that his disciples should be on their 
guard against them aud give no ear to what they say. They must ha\c firm 
belief in one GckI and look on the Granth as His inspired law. Feeling faint 
and exhausted, he said to his disciples, “ Bathe me and put now clothes on 
jrie. Arm me with iriy weapons, and when I breathe my last, do not take 
away either iny clothes or my arms, but burn them with me.” The Guru 
then himself mounted the fuueral pyre, and looking towards the heavens and 
with great love, he uttered the following feJavijiif : — 

t ^ ^ 

^ c>1 (• 

v£b| ^ 

“ Since I tuiiclied thy feet, I have fixed my eyes on thee. O Uamy 0 Rahim (merciful), the 
Purdins and tcdcli various systems, hut 1 have minded tlicm not. The Simiti,^: tlie 

•Shabtras and Veiias, all t(‘aeh vaiious uajs, I did not ieeo(;iiize any of tliein. 

D holy tiod ! thy nietey is such that though 1 have uot peiecived Thee by the touch of 
hand, yet I have fully rceogiii/cd Thee.” 

He then closed his eyes aud began to pray, and expired in the perfor- 
mance of liis devotions. 

Such was the end of the great Sikh reformer, Govind Singh, the tenth 
and the last Guru of the Sikhs. He died in Sambat 1765, corresponding to 
170S, A.D. at JN^lder, on the banks of the Godavdri, in the forty-eighth year of 
his life, having reigned as Guru 30 years and 11 months. The Sikhs assembled 


* A kind of foast given to the Brahmans and the tuior. 

t Tile traaslation of tills Saviyd given by Dr. Truiripp in his AiH Grwnlh is misleading. 
t There are (8 4 Vndm, and n Hhnslra^ uuincly, Nidi, Bislioshkh (philosoiihy) 

8unkh (science of nature), Pataujil (miracle), Hiinausa (acts), and Bedant (or knowledge of 
God). 
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from all quarters, and there was a loud cry of Kar ** (notoiy) whioh 

vibrated through the air. Flowers were showered on the pyre. Hymns 
were sung. The rahdhis played on the rebeck and the aidhie perforihed 
their hhajam. This national calamity was mourned by all his followers, and 
some are even reported to havej^ired in consequent of their nrief. The 
tombs of the martyrs were erected and beautiful Dlmrmsdldis buiU), Among 
these was constructed the Guru’s tomb, which to this day is a great place of 
worship. The tomb is half a mile from the city of Ndder. The Sikhs call 
it Abchal or Abkdlnagar, * the immoveable city.' " A large number cf 
swords, shields, spears, &c., were placed there, and the Sikhs worship these 
weapons as having belonged to their great Guru. A great number of pu^dria 
or devotees are attached to this shrine. Whenever these devotees stand in 
need of money, they issue letters to the Sikhs abroad. The letter is called 
Hukamn&md, and every Sikh pays something according to his means and 
circumstances. It bears on it Govind’s own seal in possession of the pujdrie^ 
which contains the following inscription in the Gurmukhi characters : — 



“ There is only one God. ^ By the favour of that glorious God, Govind Singh received from 
Ninak the Guru (spiritual guide), hospitality, swoid (^alou^), victory and success undoubted. 
May the exalted Immortal Being stretch a helping hand I ” 

Whenever a dispute arises among the true believers, it is"' settled accord- 
ing to the instructions contained in the Hukamndind, of Abkdlnagar, which 
is eagerly applied for and obtained by the faithful. 

Historians agree in eulogizing the great merits of Guru Govind Singh. 
In him were united the qualities of a religious leader and a warrior. He 
was a lawgiver in the pulpit, a champion in the field, a king on his masnoA, 
and a faqir in the society of the Khdlsd. He was the right man for Ae 
needs of the time. Sikhism in the beginning, namely, iu Ndnak's tim^ 
would soon have been extinguished, had its founiler adopted the same plan aS 
that recommended by Govind, viz,, the free exercise of the sword in defence of 
religion. The Adi Oranth of Ndnak was confined to instilling into the minds 
of the Sikhs a spirit of meekness and humility. But a crisis was now at 
hand. Govind perceived that the times had changed, and was consequently 
determined to keep pace with them. He saw that the passive conservatism 
of his ecclesiastical predecessors was not suited to the time and did not tend 
to the diffusion of the religion. He therefore instituted a new code of law 
which not only treated of religious subjects, but infused a spirit of valour and 
emulation into the minds of his followers and inflamed them with seal for 
deeds of heroism and bravery in the field. He incorporated in it a narrative 
of his own exploits in a glowing and even hyperbolical style. He placed the 
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font gr^at sects of the Hindus on the same leveh and declared that none was 
gmter than the other, thus adding materially to the strength of his natioD. 

He laid the foundation stone of that vast fabric which the Sikh nation was, 

not long after, enabled to build on the ruins of the Mahomedan power in 

the Panj&b and emancipated his tribe from foreign thraldom and persecution, 

giving it the character and rank of a military nation. He instituted the I 

“ Ouru Mdtd ” or State council” which met at Amritsar. To this State ^ 

' council, the Sikhs of all denominations were admitted, and an opportunity / 

‘ was given them of expressing their opinions on political matters as a 
I federative republic. His aims were high and the task which he had under- 
t taken was great. Though he died broken-hearted, tired of life, far from 
I the scenes of his exploits, yet the credit is due to him of having founded a 
I political commiuiity of no mean order, for he taught a vanquished people 
how to obtain political ascendancy and national freedom. His persevering 
endurance in the midst of calamities and disasters was equal to his bravery 
and valour in the field, and, although he did not liv^ to see his great ends 
accomplished, yet it is acknowledged on all hands that the conversion of a hib death unttmeiy. 
band of undisciplined Jata (given to rapine and plunder or to agricultural '>"t^**bouninotinvain, 
pursuits) into a body of conquerors and a political corporation, was due 
entirely to the genius of Govind, whose history is closely interwoven with 
that of the Sikhs as a nation. 

The modifications introduced by Govind into the institutions of Ndnak, 
are fully described in the Rahatnama, or book of guidance, composed by 
him. The principles inculcated by the Guru, by which the Sikhs were .Thcpnnptpici inoui* 
forbidden to follow the doctrines of the Vedas, Sh^stras, Purans and Qurdn, catwiby him 
were the following: — They were not to follow the advice of Moulavis and 
Pandits, nor Averc they to perform shrildhs or the ceremonies of the 
anniversaries of the dead (except in the manner prescribed in the Oranih ) ; 
they were not to wear the Brahniinical thread ; the rosary ; the bodi, or top 
knot ; they were not to woiship tombs or places of cremation ; they were to 
feed none but their own people ; they were not to go about bareheaded ; 
they were not to use tobacco ; nor were they to cut the hair of any part of 
their body ; they were not to covet other peoples’ wives or property ; they 
were not to repeat the Vedas on occasions of joy or sorrow : nor were they to 
keep the company of the Dhirmalia, or the descendants of Dhirmal, or of 
the Bdmrais, oi the follower of Bam Rai, or of the Minis, an aboriginal 
tribe of cut-throat robbers scattered over the tract of land between the Sutlej 
and the Jamna, now not much dreaded ; or of the Masands, or those who cheat 
and rob in the name of the Gurus : or of the Sargams, or those who are 
Ndstaks, Sardogis and J^ius. They were to implicitly obey the Guru 
an4> to closely study the japji. Those who in any way violated the law 
prohibiting intercourse with the Uhirmalias, Rdmrais, Minas, Masands, 
and Sargams, rendered themselves liable to a fine of Rs. 2-4, with which 
Jedrdh parahdd (a kind of sweetmeat) )Vas purchased and distributed 
apong their co-religionists. The Oranth was to be repeated on occasions of 
marriage and death. The bones of the dead, if not carried to the Ganges, 
were to be thrown into the environs of Amritsar, which are as holy as the 
Ganges. 

It was the intention of Govind to modify the code of Ndnak as laid 
down in the Adi Otanth, and with that object he sent his men to the Sodhis 
of Kartdrpiir to bring to him the Adi Oranth signed by Guru Arjan, which 
was at that time in their custody, but as the Sodhis were averse to the 
religious belief of Govind, and did not acknowledge him as their Guru, 
tbi^y declined to. lend the book to Govind, making the touching remark 
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that, if the Oonoi, who styled himself the true kiog, had the Matiis of 
a lawgiver, he would do well to make a OravUh of his own. ipThis iiioeosed 
the Guru, and he resolved upon making his own code. He oooupied hSmself 
in composing the new Oranth in his retreat at Damdatnd, and finished it theiie 
on Sunday the 8th Bhadon, Sam vat 1753-1696 A.D. It was named by him 
the “ Daswan Badshah ka Granth'* or “ The Book of the Tenth King/* It Is 
composed in old ^indi Bhasha idiom, and in a difficult style, and treats of 
the knowledge of God, and the way to salvation. It raised the dormant 
energies of the Sikhs, who, at that time were a vanquished race, and UTged 
upon them the necessity of leading an active and useful life. The author 
infuses into it his own fervour aud spirit, kiudliug the mind of the reader 
with lofty ideas of social freedom, aud inflaming them to deeds of valour. 
It describes the cunning and the wiles of women, and admonishes the 
reader to be on his guard against their tricks. Goviud posseassed a poetical 
mind, and his description of the heroic deeds of warlike men, lays before 
the reader a vivid and sprightly picture of the fields of battle in ages gone 
by, and animates him with ideas of military glory, and national honour and 
ascendancy. 

It is said that, after initiating his followers into the PdAaJ, the Guru 
resolved to prosecute a religious war, and threw some of the most valu- 
able articles with him into the river Sutlej to excite them to action. It 
seems to be an odd way of inducing people to manly pursuits, yet, taking 
into consideration the fact that Govind had to deal with au unenlightened 
people, the story told by McGregor may be believed, that the Guru once 
threw a bracelet worth Rs. 25,000, brought to him by a Sikh from Sindh, 
into the river, and, when asked by the diver, who was promised Rs. 500 for 
its recovery, to point out the place where he had thrown it, he 
took off the other bracelet and threw it into the river, adding: “That 
is the place.” All the by-standers. so the story goes, were struck .with as- 
tonishment at the Guru’s contempt for wealth, and search for the ornaments, 
coating Rs. 50,000, was given up. The same author mentions that, on 
another occasion, a Sikh arrived from the Dckkan, bringing with him va- 
luable presents, namely, a* sword, an elephant, a white hawk, a rich tent 
with gilded poles and an Arab horse The Guru ordered the tent to be 
pitched, the elephant to be decorated with a costly howdah, and the horse 
to be saddled and bridled. The bill rdj^s, who happened to be present, 
became jealous of this display of wealth, and coveted them. Bhlm Chand, 
of Fliilloiir wishing for the tent and the elephant, and Hori Chand of 
Hinder for the horse, sword and hawk. 

The wish of the rdjds was communicated to the Guru, who answered : — 
“ My disciple has brought these things for me, and I am willing to part with 
them, provided you agree to my terms, which are, that I first sit in the 
howdah with the hawk in my hand, the sword girded on my side, and the 
horse led before me. I shall afterwards sit in the tent, aud you will then 
be welcome to all ” The reply was evasive, and the r^jas took it as an insult 
The seeds of enmity were sowu ; the fanatic Sikhs abused the rdjds for their 
having dared to ask for the articles for which their Guru had so much liking, 
and were ready to take action ; but Govind advised them to desist, re- 
minding them of his prophecy, while mixiug refined sugar with water at 
the ceremony of initiation (P&hal\ that ‘ the Singhs would be a sweet- 
tongued nation.’ It was with much difficulty that a rupture was avoided and 
peace restored Subsequent events (already narrated), however, show that the 
peace was not of long duration, and that several actions were fought between 
the hill rdjds and the Guru in which the latter was successful. The Guru 
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used to wear an aigrette, or plume, on his head, and, when on horse-back, manttira 
carried a hawk on his left hand. He was always armed with a bow , 
and arrow, ca sword and a shield. One day, as he went to visit the Emperor 
Bahddur Shah in the fort of Agra, accompanied by five of bis Sikhs, who 
were, like himself, dressed and armed, he was prevented by the royal guard 
at the gate from entering the fort, and told that if he wished to go in, 
he must lay down his arms. The Guru refused to lay his arms aside. The 
matter having bec^n reported to the emperor, his majesty, who was noted 
for his affability and amiable disposition, gave orders for the Sikh Guru’s ad- 
misson into the fortf and into his presence, with arms, whenever he thought 
proper to visit him. The emperor always talked to him on the subject 
of hunting, of which the Guru was particularly fond. The Darbdris held 
free discourse with the Guru on religious subjects, and the emperor always 
took pleasure Yn these conversations. 

The masands, or hereditary deputies of the Guru, had become most ob- 
noxious to the people. They ])cr8eculed the people in collecting taxes and HcBupprowesthe 
put them to great straits. The intolerant practice of this class of tax- fA®aTiaIs*“ 
gatherers was brought to the notice of the Guru, in the form of a play; and aa maaunc^ 
the Guru, .thoroughly understanding the object of the players, dissolved 
this institution by excommunicating them. Others who were found guilty 
of cruel treatment were tlirown into dungeons, or into boiling oil. The 
mimics who had performed this play wkh great courage and skill, were hand- 
somely rewarded by both the Guru, and the people who had been delivered 
from oppression. « 

The Guru was one day preaching at Chamkaur to a body of his 
disciples, when a Sikh presented his youthful son to him saying: “This 
lad always remains dull and gloomy and refuses to marry. Would the Guru 
be pleased to give him some good advice ? ” The Guru asked the lad what 
he wanted, and why he was keeping aloof from worldly men. The lad re- 
peated the following verses of NAnak, and told the Guru that it was this 
which had induced him to abstain from worldly affairs : — 

Jlj ^ y VI 

u:iLi 

“Tlie frionds whom you sec in this world will not accompany you (in the woild to conic). 

Those who cannot go with you, why attaeli your hcuit to them ? 

“ An act whi( h ultimately results in disdpiiointinont should not be done even by mistake. 

*' Hoar the odinunitiun of N.inak who always tells the truth, and act upon it that you 
may become virtuous.” 

The Quru, who was a good Persiau scholar, upon this, read tho follow- 
ing verse of Sa^i of Shirdz : — 

t/jj ji ^ J- 

“ Try to do good deeds and then wear what you like ; cither put the crown on your head 
or wear an ensign of victory on youi arm.” 

He told the boy, illustrating what he said with examples, that a person 
may not break his worldly ties and connections, and yet be dear to God. The 
admonitions of the Guru had a good effect on the miud of the young 
visitor. • 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tho OiiruS living 
lojuuutiunu to liiui 


THE HISTORY OF BYRAGI BANDA. 

Early aoqoaintan^rd TT was duriog his Stay in the Dekkau that Quru Govind Singh formed 
ofOttniOoTiudwith I jjjg gj.g^ acquaintance with Banda* an ascetic of the byragi order. He 
had hundreds of followers in his train* and lived in princely fashion. 

Govind and Bandd soon became intimate friends* and the former, by 
his persuasive eloquence and religious zeal* made such a deep impression on 
the mind of Bandd that he was initiated into the Pdhal, ana became a dis- 
ciple of the Guru. Banda* by his dexterity and devotion, soon inspired the 
Guru with confidence, and became his most staunch ally and adherent. 
Though he was not acknowledged as the Guru’s successor in the apostleship, 
yet the Guru declared that, after himself* the Sikhs* would look upon him 
as their leader and protector. His dying injunctions to him were that he 
should remain a warrior* and avenge the blood of his father* as well as of 
his innocent sons. He told him that he must not fear death* and* taking 
five arrows from his quiver, and delivering them to BandA, as emblems of 
\iclory, he then added : “ Do not approach a woman, if you are my true dis- 
ciple, and keep these five arrows with you. So long as you follow my instruc- 
tions, no misfortune will happen to you ; if you forget them, or disregard them* 
you shall answer for the non-performance with your life.” BaudA received 
tho arrows with profound reverence, and solemnly promised to obey the 
commands of the dying Guru. 

The Sikhs began to disperse when their commanding spirit was no more ; 
resuming their former occupation, and employing themselves in agricultural 
pursuits and trade. Banda, having yet to carry out the dying wishes of 
the Guru, determined to redeem to the very letter the promise given by 
him to avenge the wrongs of his late leader. He now, in order to accom- 
jihsh his design, issued orders to the Sikhs (in the name of Guru Govind 
Singh), to prepare for hostilities, and assemble at a place appointed by him, 
for tho purpose of overthrowing the Mahomedan rule. The Sikhs broke 
from their retreat and flocked in numbers round the banner of Banda* 
who assumed the title of Guru. Inspired by a bitter feeling of revenge* 
and taking advantage of the absence of the Emperor Bahadur Shah, aur- 
named Shah Alam* in the Dekkan, the Sikhs, under Bandd, appeared in the 
north-west and ravaged the country far and wide, plundering the people 
and laying waste the villages and towns. Wazir Khan, faujdar or gover- 
nor of Sirhind, being informed of this, sent a detachment of troops to 
punish the marauders; but they were repulsed with great slaughter. 
Warir Khan now inarched in person, with a large army under his command. 
A sanguinary battle was fought in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, in which 
the imperial army was totally defeated, and Wazir Khau himself killed by 
an anew which pierced his breast Bandtl now entered Sirhind, (the place 
where Guru Govind’s two sons were murdered) and punished the city in a 
vindictive^ and barbarous manner. He commanded it to be fired* and all 
the inhabitants to be put to death. While the city was in flames, the 
followers of thib fanatic carried on the work of carnage in the most diaboli- 
cal spirit. They slaughtered the inhabitants indiscriminately without 
logaid to age or sex. They butchered, bayoneted* stranglaa* haugedi, 
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9bot dowfil hacked to piecesi and burnt idive, oTeiy Mahomedan in the , vh^ina»uu»6<rfihe 

place. Nor vm this aU. The dead, too, were made to contribute their ^ 

share towa^ds^ gratifying the rage of these voracious vampires. The 

corpse of 'Wsa5 Khan was hanged on a tree, and left to the tender nreoafniatrocitiea 

mercies of the crows and vultures. The sanctity of the graveyards was 

violated, and corpses were exhumed, hewn to pieces, and exposed as 

camon for the wolves, jackals, and other nocturnal visitants to these 

abodes of the dead. ^ The mosques were polluted and burnt down, and the 

mullas, moulvis and hafizes subjected to the greatest indignities and 

tortures. • 

Elated with his success at Sirhind, Bandit crossed the Sutlej, carrying Bimu crosses the 
fire and sword wherever he went. Towns were devastated and the inhabit ^ 
tants plundered, and driven into the wilderness, or pul to the sword. Some ‘^laujrhftrsthe 
of the towns wfere razed to the ground. At Sam^d ten thousand men and 
women were mercilessly put to the sword.* 

The Sikhs then crossed the Bids and marched to the city of Batdia, Approaches 
now in the Qurddspiir district Two leading Mahoraedans, both Sajads, 
lived in the town at the time, Mahomed Fazl Giliini, and Slickh-ul Aliad. 

On the approach of the murderous and incendiary tioops, the Joimer, with 
a body of his faqlrs, fled to Snltanp6r, in the Jalandar Dodb. The latter 
encouraged the people to fight and prepare for a siege 

Banda, with his aimy, encamped by a tank two miles from the city. The 
gates of Batdla wore closed by the inhabitants and Shekh-ul Aliad, with a 
body of chosen men, went out to meet Pinda An encounter t(>( k place, 
when the Shekh made a bold stand, but was at last killed, and his followers 
were dispersed with great slaughtci. The body of this bia\e man was 
carried to Wazirabad and there interred. Ilis descendants Jive at Batdla 
to the present time. Bandd then burst open the gates, entered the city, and ^B»»wia8et8iJaMLi ou 
set it ou fire, beginning with the house of Kazi Abdul 14, whose wile and 
children were massacred in cold blood. Bsidlahad been celebiated fioni a 
remote period as a great seat of learning, and a college flourished there at 
the time. This institution was fired, and the whole city given up to pillage ^jijostrovHiNcoiipgo 
and indiscriminate massacre. Having destroyed this bcuutiful city, the tint t(» lilu {.word 
JSikhs, under their leader, proceeded to pluudoi the neighboiithood of Lalioie, ^ sijw proceed to 

They had greatly increased in number at Battlla, Kalanaiir, and olhor towns 
on this •side of the Bids, which they plundered and destroy^ d. At Sirhind 
immense military stores had fallen into then hands, and by this lime tliey had 
at their disposal vast treasures, which they had collected from all paits 
Groat alarm was felt at Ldliore, and 111 the whole couiitiy around, at tlie 
approach of the Sikhs, The emperor was at Ujieiu, busy in suppie'^siug the 
Rdjput rebellion. The viceroy of Ldhoie, Sjad Isldm Khan, wnli the assis- 
tance of his Dowdu Edzim Khan, put the city in iti‘ of del uco, mount- 
ing cannon on the ramparts and sticngtheniug it by all olh r po sible nieaiis. 

He solicited the aid of the whole of the Maliomcdans iii deh uJiug the city 
against the incursion of the Sikhs. The Mahomed ms, kuoniug that the ir 
religion, honour and liv^cs were at stake, rcndily auswLied hi* appeal. The 
loading Mahomedans of the time, Mahomed Taki, Musa Jieg, H i]i S>dd Ismail, 

Syad Inaitulla and Mulla Plr Mahomed Waiz, with nmneious foiloweis, among 


•“It is uncecessary,” observes Sir John Malcolm, “to atite the mituiilus of this 
memorable incursion which, from all accounts, appears to have been one of thcsoien'st scouiges 
with which a country was ever afflicted E\er> excess that the moat wanton barbaiity could 
commit, every cruelly that an uuappeased appetite of revenge could suggest, was inflicted 
upon the miserable inhabitants of the provmcea through which tliey maaed. Life was only 
granted to tl^pse who conformed to the religion and adopted the habits and dross of the 
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whom were also many • Hindus, assembled at the Idgdh, and wet^ joined hy 
the viceroy of Lahore. The patrolling parties of the enemy were cut oni 
and a desperate fight ensued, which lasted from morning till evening. 
Thousands fell on both sides, and success was, in the first instance, doubtful ; 
but at last the Mahomedans gave way before superior numbers, and at sun- 
set they retreated towards the city. They assembled once more under SyAd 
liiaitiilla, Mahommod Taki, and Mahommed Zam&n, but were again defeated 
with great slaughter. LAhoro, owing to the strength, of its fortifications, 
was not molested, and the people of the town were safe from danger to life 
and property ; but the outskirts, as far as the garden of Shaldrodr, wore 
ravaged. From within two or three days* march of Delhi to the environs 
of Lahore the whole country was ravaged. Mosfiuos and tombs were 
razed to the ground. Horrible crimes were committed. Treachery and 
cruelty stalked through J,lic land; friend betrayed friend, 'and every one 
looked to the safety ot his own life and cared not for others. The bearded 
ruffians forbade the shaving of the hair of the head and beard, and they 
were joined by thousands of low-caste Hindus. The emperor, having heard 
Tlio ompo-or marchc** of the ravages committed by the Sikhs in tlie Paujdb, marched with a largo 
army from the Dekkan. At Ajmere thousands of people who had been 
rendered homeless, and had emigrated from Sirhind, presented themselves 
before' his majesty, who was greatly moved by their miserable and helpless 
condition, liandfl, having learnt that the emperor, with his whole force, 
was advancing against him, retreated to Daber, a fort situated in tho 
llimala}fls, at the entrance of the Siwdlak mountains, which could be reached 
only by certain dangerous passes and ravines. 

Feroz Khan Mcw/lti and Mahabat Klian, SipahsalaVy wore sent in 
advance oj the main troops to check the progress of the Sikhs, while 
Ilayazid Khan, an Afghan of Kasiir, the governor of Jamnuin, who was at 
that time at Pdnipat, and his nephew Rhams-ud-dm Khan, tho governor of 
Jalandar, with their trooj)s, entered Sirhind and coinmenc(*d the task of 
rcpopulatiug the dovastatod country. Isa Khan, a rich oemindar, was 
ordered to restore traiKpiillity in the Jalandar DoAb. The otiicers of his 
majesty had no easy task to perform. Towns had bec'u depopulated by the 
ra\ng(\s of the Sikhs. Tigers and other fierce beasts roamed about in tho 
nciglibourhood of abandoned towns and villages, the re-j)eoprmg and the 
rebuilding of which was a work of no small magnitude. The Sikhst in tho 
meantime, dispersed and took refuge in their hill fastnesses.' 

llahAdur Shah, wdth all his resources, now made preparations for a 
march to the Paiijab. Tho occurrence is fully described by Irtidat Khan, a 
nobleman of his majesty’s court, who was with tho imperial camp at tho 
time, and an cyc-wdtness of tho memorable events that happened. We take 
the following interesting p.assage from the memoirs of this nobleman. 
** About this time, t.c., during the Dekkan and RajputAnd disturbance, 
intelligence was received of the Sikh rebellion. These infidels were also 
known by the name of Ndnkia and Guru, or followers of Nilnak, and had 
b('eu for a long time established in tho Ldhorc dUtiiet. The present chief f 
was a Jcs(‘eudant of Ndnak, and exercised such influence over tho people 
that groat numbers of all ranks Hocked to him at his summons, cheerfully 
resigning their lives and property into his hands, lie now determined to 
shake to its very basis the true religion of Islam, lie engaged Wazir Khan, 
the fanjdar of Sirhind, who was killed in the action with numbers of his 
followers; after which the Guru possessed himself of the town of Sirhind, and 

* M utitaihihiU-Lubah of Khali Khan. - 

t 'riie author meoua BauclA, who, however, was uo descendant of N&nak. 
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many districts of the Do^b, as fSu* as Buna, Sabdranpur, and Sadhoura, on 
both banks the river Jamna, where he committed unlimited excesses, 
razing all pumic edifices, such as mosques, colleges, mausoleums and palaces, 
killing or taking prisoners the faithful of every age and sex, and plundering 
with the most cruel severity. The oppression of these wretches was every 
day increasing, and there was no nobleman daring enough to march from 
Delhi against thorn. Asif-ud-doula Asad Khan, the governor of the capital, 
was greatly alarmed, and behaved in a most pusillanimous manner, and the 
inhabitants were seized with terror and fled for shelter, with their families, 
to the Eastern provinces. All this, and a great deal more, was reported to 
the emperor in hyperbolical language. Hia majesty deemed it advisable to 
chastise the rebels in person. He accordingly deterjnined to postpone for 
the present ^hi# design of extirpating the Rrfjputs. He found it more 
to his purpose to connive at their faults and to* acknowledge their loyalty 
for the time being, but was determined to punish them when a more 
favourable opportunity occurred. The emperor now set out for Lahore with 
the greatest despatch, without \isiting cither Agra or Delhi.* In a short 
time he arrived at Sirhind, which the rebels deserted on his ap))roaeh, 
retiring to Daber, the original residence of their Guru or chief, whore they 
fortified themselves as strongly as possible. Though this insurrection was 
not of such importance as to disturb the general repose of the empire, yet 
his majesty, dcfluidor of the faith, hearing that the malice of the rebels 
was directed against the religion, thought it his duty to engage them in 
person ; following the example of Alaiugir, who, in the latter part of his 
reign, appeared at the siege of every fort belonging to unb(‘lievcrs. 

A prince or noble, with a Alusliin army, would have been enough to 
extinguish every spaik of the rebellion, and to have given Sikhism its 
quietus. What infatuation could have urged this miserable and disorderly 
rabble to declare war against so illustrious a monarch ^ 

The imperial army soon arrived within sight of the Ouru\s camp, which 
lay round the w.iils of Dab('r on ditferent heights commanding the passes to 
that iortiess, situat(‘<l on the summit of a hill, surrounded by craggy rocks 
and glens. Shah Alam s orders to Lis Omerahs were to the effect that they 
were not to attack the Siklis in Jheir strong posts, under any pretence, 
but wero^ to use c\ery means in their po^\er to induce them to sally forth 
from the foits.» After the contending parties had remained inactive for 
some days, Khaii-i-KluluAn, sallied forth, with a nuinbor of his troops, to 
ri'connoitro his a(lversaiy\s position. When, howov(*r, ho had arrived within 
cannon shot of their position, the enemy opened fire on the royal troops, Thr\^arap:'iinst tuo 
while their musketeers and archers, who occupied some of the surrounding 
elevations, volleyed in their messages of death in quick succession. 

The imperial troops could no longer bo held in check. The order was 
given to advance to the attack. Khan-i-Khdmln, dismounted from his horse 
and led his troops on foot up the most ditlicult heights, driving the enemy 
from them with great slaughter. This scene passing within bight of the 
royal camps, the chiefs and soldiers, emulous of glory, waited not for orders, 
but hastened to join the attack in great numbers, while the emperor and 
the four princes who accompanied him, were eager spectators of the whole 
scene. The imperial troops carried all before them, driving the enemy 
from the heights surrounding the fortress. The Sikhs were compelled to 
retreat to the central fort, which had only narrow approaches, difficult of 
access, to recommend it, without affording good means of resistance. The tiip sikih .ue 
defenders fought desperately, but would have been completely annihilated, 
had not the darkness of night given them a further reprieve by rendering 
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fi^icnds and foes undiatingnishable to each other. The attack was raneil^ed 
about dawDj and the fort taken after a short struggle. The Bikh obieftain 
effected his escape during the night by a narrow path leading^rom the fort 
to tlie Iiills, which had escaped the general's notice, and retreated into the 
wildest parts of the snowy range of the Hinialayds. The Guru knew well how 
to disguise himself, and so dexterous was ho in this accomplishment, that his 
most intimate acquaintances wore unable to recognize him when he wished 
to evade detection. When he wished to be known, ho appeared as a prince 
in the ricliest and most showy garments. When secrecy was his object, 
he g(mcrallv took the guise of a jogi or sanniasi. * 

After this success, Shah Alain returned to Lahore, where he died 
A.D. 1712. The death of the emperor was followed by the usual struggle 
for power among his sons, and anarchy and confusion again prevailed. 
These commotions were favourable to the Sikhs, who descending to the 
plains, bordering on the Indus, again united and flocked around the banner 
of their fanatical leader. 

At this time they built for themselves a large fort called GurdAspdr, 
between the Bids and the Rflvi, the Lohgarh of the ancients, according to 
Foster and Malcolm. Isldm Khan, the viceroy of Ldhore, marched with 
the view of arresting their progr/^ss, but was defeated in a pitched battle. 
The Sikhs Ihon advanced to Sirhind, and Bayazid Khan, the governor of the 
province, maiched from the town to encounter their army, but was defeated 
and stabbed a fanatic follower. The Mahornedan troops fled, but the 
city, on this occasion, was not subjected to pillage, as on the former occasion 
of the Guru’s visit. The emperor Farrukhsocr, who ascended the throne 
of Iliiidostdn after killing his uncle, Moiz-iid-din Jahdndilr Shah (1713 
A.T>,), now determined on the extirpation of the Sikhs. He ordered Abdul 
Samad Khan, surnainjcd Diler Jang, a Turaui nobleman, governor of 
Kilshmir, and a general of great reputation, to assume the command of 
the Panplb, and punish the insurgent BandA and his fanatic followers. 

Abdul Samad Khan marched trom Kashmir with several thousands of his 
own brave countrymen to Lahore, and was tboro joined by Mohamed Amin 
Khan, whom the emperor had sent with a Urge number of chosen troops 
from the eastern districts. 

Ban(L*l, hearing of the approach of tRc imperial army, again fled to his 
hill fastnesses, where he conce nlcd himself. The imperialists followed him 
ivith all spo(d ; but he manag<^»<l to escajie, though, in the hurry and bustle 
of the flight, he was foiced to abandon a great part of his treasures, which 
fell into tlio hands of the pui suing aiiny and were divided by them among 
the poor and aiiiutcd per&ous who had boon rendered homeless through 
the atiocities and devastation committed by the Sikhs. Quiet having ap- 
parently been restored, Mohamed Amin Khan was recalled to Delhi, while 
Abdul Samad Khan Diler Jang was ordered to go to Lahore to restore 
order in that province which had so seriously sufifered from the ravages 
of the fanatic Sikhs. 

After a ycar’.s respite, the Sikh cliLfiain again appeared on the plains 
of Gurdaspur and took pessession of Kalanaiir and Santokh Garh. He 
Slunmoned the Sikhs from the haunts to which they had temporarily 
retired, and in less than two months thirty-five thousand warriors * joined 
his standard. 

Sheik Mahomed Ddem, the Faiijdar of AinbAla, encountered the Sikh 
army, but he was defeated and fled iii<dismay to Lahore. Upon this Abdul 


* Aiccordiug to Eai Kauhia Lai, 50,000. 
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Samftd Ehani the viceroy of Liliore, ivith his Durrani warriors and train of 
artillery, marched from Ldhore and was reinforced by the inraerial troops 
under Mir Ahmad iChan, the Faujdar of Aurangabad The Sikhs streng- 
thened thoir position in the fort of Logharh (Qurddspiir) and surrounded it 
by a moat which they filled from the neighbouring canals. ^ 

A desperate action was fought in which their leader Bandd showed 
g^t valour, but he had to give way to superior numbers, and the 
discipline of the imperial army, though not without a fierce and desperate 
struggle, in which he inflicted severe losses on his opponents. 

Bandd and his followers were driven from place to place by the imperia- 
lists, and finally took refuge in the fort of Logharh, which was thoroughly 
adapted for the purposes of defence, and here he was closely besieged for a 
long time. All communication from without was cut off, and nothing could 
be conveyed te the besieged inside. All the provisions in the fort were con- 
sumed and its military resources exhausted. 

At length the besieged began to suffer the utmost extreme of hunger and Tlio bettlege<l aro pat 
fatigue, and were reduced to eating horses and asses. The small band of 
followers who ha9 adhered to Bandii faithfully throughout diis checkered 
career, now began to desert him, in consequence of the hunger and hardships 
to which they were subjected. Those people concealed tbeinselves in caves, 
jungles, deserted villages and other places; but the Mahomedans were 
indefatigable in unearthing them and putting them to death. 

Seeing now that there was no chance of escape, and that he had to chose 
between surrender and starvation, Bandd. elected the former, and sent a 
message to Abdul Samad, begging him to intercede with the emperor for a 
free pardon for him, ou cou*dition of his leading a peaceful life in futun'. 

The nawAb proinis<^d to mediate, on which Bandd surreodored, with all his 
chief councillors, officers and men. He and his associates, having been all 
put in chains, were sent to Liihore. Many were bound hand anfl foot 
and made over to the imperial troops, who, under orders of the nawtlb, 
carried them to the banks of the Rilvl, and there, having beheaded them, 
threw their bodies into the river. After these executions, Abdul Samad Khan 
made his triumphant entry into Lahore with a long train of Sikh officers 
and men, headed by BandA They wore mounted upon lame, worn out 
hungry asses and camels, each of them having a paper cap on his head. In 
this Condition they were led into the streets of Lahore, followed by a mob 
which jeeredf and cursed them. As they were being thus paraded through 
the streets, the old mother of Bayazid Khan, who had been killed by a Sikh 
named Biz Singh, while in the act of performing his afternoon devotion, avcugai by las mother, 
avenged herself for the death of her son, by lifting a large stone and lotting 
it fall on the head of her son’s assassin from a terrace overlooking the 
street. The stone killed B&z Singh on the spot. The whole city of Lihoro 
was at this moment in a state of intense agitation, and the general, appre- 
hending that the prisoners would be killed by the infuriated mob, conveyed 
them to a place of safety where they were concealed in the trappings of 
elephants. The following day the general left the city at daybreak with 
the object of presenting Band^ and his associates alive to the emperor. 

The prisoners were put under charge of his own son, Zakaria Khan and Kamr- 
ud-din Khan, under a strong escort. Of the whole number that had been 
taken prisoners, seven hundred and forty men were taken to Delhi. Bandd 
was confined in an iron cage.* At Delhi the prisoners were treated with the 

• Acoordina to McGregror, the MuBBalmansoldicis maintained that liandA was a magician 
and would make hia escape on the road. One of the Moghals rose and said : “ Tie us together 
ra the saine elephant, and if he attempts to escape, I will x>lnngc this dagger into his body. 

BandA was accoraingl y tied to this man, and in this manner conveyed to Demi. 
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greatest ignominy. In order to give them a contemptible and Indiereua 
appearance^ they were forced to dress themselves in sheep skipB, and were 
then mounted on asses and camels, and exhibited in all the Unorougbfares 
and places of public resort of the city. 

Bandd was placed on an elephant, with his face smeared with black, and 
a woollen cap placed over his head, and an executioner standing over him, 
flword in hand. He was made to take the lead, as their mock chief One 
hundred of them were publicly beheaded that day amidst the jeers and 
taunts of the mob. 

Each succeeding day a similar number were executed, until the whole had 
paid the penalty of their crimes. They met their doom with the utmost 
indifference ; nay, they even clamoured for priority of martyrdom. BandA’s 
execution was reserved for the last day. He was dragged fron\ his cage, like 
a wild beast, and then drcisscd in a princely robe, embroidered with gold, and 
a scarlet turban. He was now arraigned before a tribunal who had al- 
ready doomed him. The heads of his followers, who had been previously 
executed, werp paraded on pikes all round him. The executioner, with 
drawn sabie, stood behind him, in readiness to carry out the sentence of his 
judges. All the Omeiahs of the couit tauntingly asked him why ho, a man 
ot such unquestionable knowledge and abilities, had committed such vil- 
lainous and oulrngeons offences, which nothing but a lengthy stay in his 
Satanic Majesty's abode could expiate. He retorted that he wtis a scourge 
in the hands of the Almighty for the chastisement of evil-doers, and 
that that power was now given to others to chastise him for his transgres- 
sions. llis son was now placed in his lap, and -he was ordered to cut his 
throat, a knife being banded to him for that purpose. Ho complied with 
the command without the slightest hesitation. His body was then torn 
to pieces with red hot irons, “ his sable spirit '' (according to Mahomedau 
historians) “ taking its flight to the regions of the damned for which it 
was so well fitted The Guru suffered this just retribution of heaven in 
17(50 A,]>, Though bravery is a qualification which is highly meritorious, 
and in all cases one which is handed down to posterity, yet the audaci- 
ous achievements of this monster are an exception to the rule. His triumphs 
are not remembered as heroic acts, but as malicious and cold-blooded 
atrocities. His ruling and insatiable passion was that of pouring out 
Mahoinedan blood. At the present day his name is never tmciitioned in 
anv part of India unaccompanied with maledictions on his savagery and blood- 
thirsty propensities. His memory is held in the same detestation by the 
8ikhs as by the Mahomedaiis. His policy was directly opposed to that 
of Nauak and Goviiid, his predecessors. His innovations were forced upon 
llis followers, and those who showed the slightest scrjiplo in accepting them 
were toiturcd as unmercifully and cruelly as the Mahomedans. He tor- 
tured and put to death many of the staunchest adherents of Govind, be- 
cause they had refusc'd to comply with his new-fangled dootrines, which were, 
in direct contravention of the tenets of their religion, as established by their 
founder, lie was so proud of his achievements in his pontifical capacity, 
that he actually wished his followers to adopt a livc*ry of his own invention, 
(in supersession of the blue dress which Nauak had ordered them to wear) 
iu order that his power os a spiritual leader might be better known to the 
world. He jdso changed their war-cry, from “ Weih (Jam ji lea Fateh,'* 
^Yi\h Guru ji ka Khaha," which had been enjoined by Govind, to Fateh 
Dharam, Fateh DAarsani,” which latter means, “ Success to piety, success 
to the sect.” lie also desired his followers to abstain from meat a^jd intoxi- 
cating beverages The Akalis, or the never-dying, the true and uncompro- 
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muiiFg followers of Govind, opposed these innovations with the ^atesj 
ohstinaejr, and preferred dying as martjrs in the cause of their religion t( 
living and adapting new modes of life and changing the tenets and precepts 
of their great Guru. On the byragi’s death, ail the institutions of Ninak and 
Govind were restored, though the blue dress, which was previously worn by 
all the Sikhs, become from that time the privileged colour of the Ak&lis, 
who had proved themselves truly worthy of this distinguishing mark of a true 
Sikh by the courage and bravery with which they had resisted the innova- 
tions of Bandd. A sect called Banddis, who follow the doctrines of Banda, 
still exists in the Fanj4b, and its members live in Multan, Tata and other 
towns on the banks of the Indus. They rccieve the Adi Oranth of Ndnak, 
but not the Daswan Badslidh lea Gmnth of Guru Govind Singh. 

Devoid of ^11 the better qualities of his illustrious pred(»ccssor, Bandd 
had nothing to commend his memory to posterity, save an undaunted spirit. 
Govind’s selection of Bandil, as his successor, does not appear t^ have been 
the result of any very great opinion he had formed of his piety, or of his 
ability to propagate the religion of which he had been so long the leader, 
but rather to have been made with a view to his avenging the death of his 
father and two sons, for which purpose he could not have singled out a 
better instrument than this ruthless bloodsucker. 


CIIAPTEE III. 


THE POLITICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE SIKHS INTO A 
THEOCRATIC CONFEDERATE FEUDALISM. 

An the departure of Ahmad Shah from Hindostdn iiilTGl, disorder and 
^ confusion pievailod through<mt the Fanjdb. The absence of all regular 
Government and the tuibulcnt state of the country which followed the 
commq|tious at Pauipat, increased the power of the Sikhs. The king con- 
cerned himsclt little about the disorder that had overtaken the internal 
administration of thv* pro\ ince, and his governor at Lahore was in no better 
position than the military commander of an outlying post. The Sikhs 
grew more daring and rapacious than ever, laying waste the surrounding 
country and levying contributions upon the villages. All the principal sardars 
appropriated lands to themselves, calling the tracts under their jurisdic- 
tion after the names of their native villages, such as Ramgarhia, Ahluwalia; 
while others were named according to the habits of the people, such as Dhancfi^ 
from their being addicted to the use of bhang, Ganvabis Indica, They built 
strongholds and fastnesses for the purpose of better securing their persons 
and property against the Mussalman invasions, and to serve as the basis of 
military operations against their opponents. These active measures contri- 
buted much to the strength and resources of the Sikh nation. One of tlie 
chiefs who laid the foundations of the political greatness of the nation, was 
Charat Singh, ancestor of Ranjit Singh,* the future Mahardjd. of the Pan- 
jAb. He appeared early in the field, and, by his activity and enterprize, 
soon acquired the reputation of being a good soldier and a successful leader. 

* For a lioro dot«ulod account of Baiijit Singh’s faniUy, sec tlic Ilmtoty of the Suker- 
chakia muik 
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The family possessed no aneestral distinction^ or antiquity, to liosst o£ and 
the 6rst of the family to embrace the Sikh religion was one Desu a 

E itty zemindar of the Sand tribe, who live in Sakarebak, a yidage in the 
injha country. He owned three ploughs and a well, with whieh he 
managed to eke out a living for himself and his family. He had a soo^ 
Nodh Singh, who married the daughter of Gul^b Singh, zemindar of 
Majithia, Nodh Singh, after his marriage, abandoned his agricultural pur- 
suits, and became a soldier and commander in the Fysulpufia mist, under the 
leadership of Kapur Singh, of Gujrdt. 

Nodh Singh died in 1752, and Charat Singh, his sou, disdaining to serve 
in any subordinate capacity, established a party of his own, in which his 
brothers-in-Iaw, Dal Singh and Jodh Singh, ranked next to him, and, with 
their assistance, he enlisted in his service a number of armed men, whom he 
employed in predatory excursions, himself heading the opefations. With 
the money thus collected he was enabled to build a small mud fort iu his 
wife 8 village, called Gujraoli, north of L4hore. It served as a rendezvous 
for his troopp, and as a store-house for the booty obtained by him from bis 
predatory excursions. It was conveniently situated, being close to LAhore, 
and serving as a rallying point for the other Sikh confederacies having in 
view the common object of crushing the Mahomedan power. 

The wisdom of the Abddli King in contenting himself with the possession 
of the country that had been previously ceded to him, was now apparent, 
for, far from being able to maintain a hold on the country across the Sutlej, 
he found it no easy task to retain a footing in the Panj#lb, where the Sikh 
power was now in the ascendant. Hearing pf the success of this people, 
the Shah, in the beginning of 1762, sent his general, Nur-ud-din Khan 
llamizio, at the head of 7,000 horse, to disperse the Sikh insurgents. The 
general was repulsed with great loss by the combined forces of Charat 
Singh, Sukerchakia and other Sikh sardars, and compelled to seek refuge in 
the fort of SiAlkot, where he was closely besieged by the Sikhs. At length, 
provisions failing, Niu-nd-dfn Khan sought protection with the Jammu rajd, 
where he was joined by the remnant of his troops and officers. The Sikhs, 
after this success, became still more turbulent, and cut off all communica- 
tion with Ldhore. Jey Singh, Kaiihia, and Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia, made 
themschos masters of Batdla and Kalanaur respectively, while Gujar Singh 
and Charat Singh laid waste the country round Emnabad, in the neiffhbour- 
hood of Ldhore. At length, the Diiridni Governor, Khwajd Obed, inarched 
out with all his forces to reduce Charat Singh, and oust him from his new 
post at Gujraoli. The Sikhs made common cause, and from all directions 
rallied round the fort which they determined to defend to the last. The 
Afghan Governor besieged them in their mud fort and cut off all their 
supplies. The Sikhs were joined by Gujar Singh and Jhdnda Singh, who 
advanced, with their auxiliaries, from Emnabad to the aid of their co-re- 
ligionists. Some Sikhs serving in the army under the Mahomedan governor, 
clandestinely entered into a correspondence with their brethren of the Garhi. 
By these means the Sikhs were enabled to surprise the Afghan camp by 
night, completely routing the Afghans, and leaving many dead on the field. 
At this juncture, according to a previous secret arrangement, all the Sikhs 
in the employ of the Moghal Governor deserted in a body and joined the 
enemy. The Khwajd himself fled in dismay, leaving his baggage to be 
plundered by the Sikhs, and shut himself up within the wails of Lahore. 

Elated with their success over the Mahomedan governor of Ldhore, the 
Sikhs began to devastate the whole country, and, iu retaliation for the 
treatment they had received at the hands of the Mahomedanrf^, subjected 
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to nuauf oufara^es, indignities and hardships. The votaries of the 
Gam, the Dal of the KhdUdi assembled at Amritsar on the Dewdli lestival, 
and publicll^ performed their ablutions in the ^cred tank, and for the first 
time a regular Ouru Matta^ or assembly of chiefs and followers^ was held on 
the occasion. It was then resolved to invest Jandidld, a place held by 
Mohant Akil Dass, wb5 had tendered his submission to Ahmad Shah, and, 
having rendered him important services in connection with the war at Filni- 
pat, had incurred* the displeasure of the followers of Qovind. The posses- 
sions of Hingan Khan, chief of Malerkotla, were ravaged, and other Maho- 
noedan chiefs, such* as Murtaza Khan of Baroach and Kasim Khan, Araly 
were harassed.* Sirhind was invested ; but the Mahomedan governor Zen 
Khan, assisted by the neighbouring chiefs, was more successful in holding 
his ground. ^ 

The report of these disasters having reached the restless Ahmad Shah, he 
determined to take the field in person, and appeared on the Indus in November 
1762, and with a body of his chosen troops made some of those rapid marches 
for which he was celebrated. The Sikhs were still engage(^in the siege of 
Jandidl^ when the king arrived within sight of thcii camp, by two forced and 
rapid marches from Liihoro, by way of LudliianA The insurgents, being apprised 
of the Shah’s approach, brokj up thoir camp and fled in all directions, the 
majority retiring to the south of the Sutlej, with the view of assisting their 
brethren who had invested Sirhind. The Shah established his head-ipiarters 
at Lahore and issued orders to the Mussalniau jAgirdars and chiefs of Baroach, 
Malerkotla and other military stations, to join the governor of Sirhind with 
thoir respective contiijgonts.* JIis temporary absence from the field inducHHl 
the Sikhs to believe that'he had entirely abandoned the further prosecution 
of the war. But the Shah soon oon\iuced them of this error. While he 
was at Lflhore, lie coni])U ted all his plans for surprising the enemy, and then 
sallied forth at the head of his troops with the utmost precaution and 
secresy. The n(‘\t c\cning, he crossed the Sutlej and bivouacked at Lud- 
hiiinfl After a few liour.s halt, he again set out with his army for Sirhind, 
which he rea«'hed before sunrise. His opportune airival was of the utmost 
importance to the favouiable *rsne of the war. Zen Khan, the governor of 
Sirhind, had for some time been bolding out against superior numbers with 
grea^ heroism, but it was plain that tlie unequal contest could not bo 
prolonged foi^many more days. The timely appearance of the Shah, however, 
infused a spiiit of courage into the hearts of the besieged troops. Ho en- 
gaged the enoin}^, who weri' estimated at between 60,000 and 60,000 strong, 
at Kot Kahira, south of the Sutlej, and gained a complete victory over them. 
In this engagement the mountaineers and the Shah’s bodyguard were par- 
ticularly conspicuous for their bravery, the latter being distinguished by the 
peculiarity of their head-dress, which consisted of conical shaped, woolly slioep- 
skin hats. The field was contested with great determination ; but suddenly 
a panic seemed to seize the Sikhs, and a general stampede followed. The 
victorious troops pursued the discomfited army in a westerly direction 
as far as Hariaua and Buraia. Historians variously estimate the loss 
of the defeated army in killed and wounded at from 12,000 to 30,000 f 
Those who escaped the avenging sword of the victors, either made for 


• Sfemoir^t of AhdtU Kaum Ufrf, 17. 

t According to the Tankh the loss on tlie side of the Sikhs was 30,000 killed, 

though, according to Captain Munay, it did not exceed 12,000. Accordmi^o Kai Kanhia Lai it 
amounted to 24,000. Su John Malcolm says the Sikhs lost upwards of 20,000 men. I think 
the figure given by Rai Kanhia Lai may bo taken as approximately correct. All, howevoi , 
who have wiitten on the subject, admit that the number of killed and wounded was veiy 
oonsideraUle. 
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Heighboumg or become pjin^onei^ of war. The SikBa cSumeteiiaed 
their great disaater hj the name of OkulA Okard or ''the sanguittevy 
visitatiou.” ^ 

Ala Singh, chief of the Phul family, and founder of the Pati&I& Baj, was 
made a prisoner at Buraia and brought in chains to L4hore, but, through 
the intercession of Shah Wall Khan, the grand waSir, he was released, on 
condition of his paying tribute. A nazrdnd of four lakhs of rupees was 
paid to tho Shah by BAni Fattiji, wife of Ala Singh, and the king was so 
much gratified with the manly deportment of the Sikh chieftain, that he 
conferred upon him a rich khilat and despatched a di'idan to the subedar 
of Sirhind, on receipt of which he was immediately to restore to him all 
his jagirs. Ala Singh was, on this occasion, honoured with title of “ rdjd!' aud 
ho struck a coin bearing the name of the Shah, as the begtower of the 
kingdom over which he then ruled. 

The Shah then summoned to his presence, at Ldhore, Banjit Deo, r4j& 
of Jammu, Bal Birham of Kapurthala, Ghamand Ohand, rojd of Katoj, 
Nidhan Randhdwd^ the rajd of Kangrd, Mirza Mir Muhammad of 

Eddidn, and other chiefs, and, having received from them suitable nazrdnd^ 
bestowed upon them dresses of state, and dismissed them with honour. 

The festival then coming on, the Shah paid a visit to Amritsar, 

where he spent several days in shooting and recreation, in the company of 
the Omcrahs. He signalized his stay at Amritsar by committing those 
ravages and atrocities on his vanquished enemies of which the history of 
eastern countries affords so many examples. The Sikh temple of Harmandar 
at Amritsar was blown up with gunpowder, aud tho sacred reservoir again 
choked with its ruins, and polluted with the blood and entrails of cows and 
bullocks. Kalandar Khan, a Durrani chief, was appointed to carry out these 
arrangements. Numerous pyramids were made of tho heads of those who 
had suffered decapitation. 

The sacrilegious outrages committed by tho Sikhs on the Muslim mosques 
and shrines were now avenged by the demolition of the most sacred edifices 
in their most sacred city. The law of retaliotiou was carried out to the 
letter. The indignities offered to the Mahoinedan religion, were, in this 
[instance, as in the others, repaid with compound interest. The outrages 
' suffered by the Mahomedans could not have been atoned for except by, the 
blood of the offenders. Moreover, nothing could have proved «so gratifying 
and satisfactory to them as the carrying out of the work of iconociasm, since 
I their Unitarian faith cannot tolerate idolatory. 

' There can be no doubt that the Abdali acted in strict conformity with 
the law of his religion, aud was actuated by a sense of duty, when he under- 
took the destruction of the sanctuaries of the Sikhs. Having now completely 
vindicated his religion, he turned his attention to the affairs of Kashmir. At 
this time, the governor, Sukh Jiwan, thought proper to administer and 
govern Kashmir as an independent chief. He expelled the Afghans from 
Kashmir, refused to pay tribute, and, in short, threw off the yoke of the 
Shah. The Abddli had no alternative but that of bringing the governor to 
his senses, which he did by despatching a large force into the country under 
tho command of Nur-ud-din Khan. Bainizic, with orders to apprehend and 
convey him to Ldhore. In this expedition the Shah’s general was accom- 
panied by Ranjit Deo, the raja of Jammu, whose co-operation greatly 
facilitated his arrival at his destination. When the army reached Pir PanjAl, 
the village in which the rebellious governor had fortified himself, they imme- 
diately attacked it, and after a slight resistance, Sukh Jiwan was (aptured, 
loaded with chains and conducted to Lahore, where he was first sentenced 
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to havo bis o^oe pat out, and, after thk decree had been executed, aheui^init 

to death. Sur Buland Khan was now sent as governor to KAshtnfr, and 

Nur-ud<d^t^ Khan was recalled. lathe meanwhile, news of disturbances at AUmadsiMhiwttrei 

Kandahar having reached the Shah, he hastened to KAbul at the end of 1762, 

leaving a Hindu, named Kabuli Mai, as his governor in L&hore. xaiwuuaigomiMv 

The severe chastisement inflicted by the Shah on the Sikhs, for the in- 
dignities to which they had subjected the Mabomedan mosques and shrines 
was not of a nature to be easily forgotten; thirst for revenge rankled 
in their breasts, and, now that an opportunity occurred for carrying 
their cherished de^re into effect, they convened a Guru Matta, or cabinet Tho sikbs apfiew 
council, and determined their future plan of operations. The Muslim 
troops had scarcely reached the Chinab when the Sikhs concentrated their 
forces at Amritsar and marched upon Kasiir, a Pathan settlement, which They ptundcriKasikr, 
they surprised and plundered, and fi 0111 which they carried off considerable 
booty. They then captured and sacked Malerkotla, and slew their old And Back Haio^kotia. 
enemy, Hingan Khan, its veteran chief. Elated with these successes, they 
aimed at acquiring territory, and, with a well equipped .force of forty 
thousand men, they attacked Sirhind in December 17(>3. The Court at 
Delhi being incapable of rendering any assistauco to the governor of 
Sirhind, or perhaps being indifferent to Sikh supremacy, Zen Khan, the TiioAfKhanadefeat- 
Afghan governor, was obliged to sally forth to attack the Sikhs. A battle Sm izea 
was fought at Fir Zen Munera, a village seven miles east of Sirhind, between 
the Sikh and Mahoinedan forces, which ended in the complete defeat of the 
latter, and in which Zen Khan and the Muslim leaders were killed. The zen Khan, the 
whole country from the Sutlej to the Jumna was occupied by the victors with- kluid “ 
out opposition. The town ol Sirhind itself was sacked and its buildings were 
either razed to the ground or sot on fire. This being the place in which 
the mother and children of Govind had been murdered by order of Wazir 
Khan, Aurangzeb's general, they were determined upon retributive justice. 

Not a house was left standing, and a custom exists to this diiy, by which siriiimi ae^royed 
it is considered a meritorious act for every Sikh to carry away a brick from 
the place and thiow it into the Sutlej, to maik his detestation and 
abhorrence of the place * The Sikhs divided the plains between the Sutlej 
and the Jamna among themselves, establishing military posts at important 
places. Ala Singh, the Patiala chief, purchased the ruins of Sirhind from 
the Sikhs fona sum of Rs 25,000. The seller was the Jumla chief Bhdi 
Budh Singh, an old companion of Govind, to whom the town had boen assign- 
ed unanimously by the Sikh confederates, who had captured it- 

N ow that the Sikhs had tasted the fruits of their conquest, their longing 
for dominion and power became insatiable. They crossed the Jamna and 
suddenly appeared under the walls of Saharanptir; but the appearance of 
Najib-ud-doula, from the Jdt country, prevented them from becoming perma- 
nently masters of the place. 

The Sikhs had by this time, by f6rce of their audacity, become com- 
plete masters of the country between the Sutlej and the Jarnna. The Hindu the Sutk] aud tlia 
governor of Lahore, left by the Abd^li Shah, with Khwajil Obed as his assist- 
ant, possessed no control over the people beyond the city walls. Every one 
feared the Sikhs, whose power was supreme. Out of the regard which, as 
Hindus, they have for the sacred *cow, they now insolently demanded of 
K4bu!i Mai, the subedar of Lahore, the surrender of all the beef butchers in FuniBhnumt of tho 
the city. The Hindu governor of LAhore was on the horns of a dilemma. 

To surrender himself to the Sikhs was not altogether in accord with his 

* The veount Riven by Sir John Malcolm representn tho Sikhs os having also made them- 
selvee masters of Lahore at this period ; but it is quite uncouhimod. 
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teiihBtaiioep li0 tlioiijslrfi It $Am$iAB to oomproiinise mattm m i 
the ears and ttoees of some of the hatchers and expeliiag tht^ i 
town, Kdboli MaU no doubt, compered this a tneritorious aot» fer» hefamf d 
Hindu, he looked upon all butchers, as an abomination and pbst 

The success of the Sikhs at Sirhind, and the confusion into whieh the 
Panjdb had &llen, brought the Abdali, Ahmed Shah, again on the boom. 
Having crossed the Indus, he entered Lahore in January 1764, this being his 
seventh invasion of Hindost^n. His appearance on the pl&ins of India, was a 
signal for the votaries of Govind again to hide their heads in their jungles and 
hill fastnesses, for they dreaded his very name. R^ja Ala Singh, of Patidld, 
was confirmed by the Shah in his tenure of Sirhiud, on the recommendation 
of his grand wazir, Shah Wall Khan. The Shah was mucn moved by 
the disoiders he saw on all sides. ‘He despatched his troops in eveiy 
direction to seize the insurgent Sikhs ; but they were beyond his reach> hav-* 
ing taken refuge west and south of Patiala and Nabha. After a short stay 
at Lahore, the Shah proceeded to the Sutlej, where he levelled the houses of 
the Sikh chiefs to the ground In numerous villages the standing wheat 
crops were burnt, or otherwise destroyed, and the Sikh places of worship plun- 
dered or desecrated. For two months he continued to ravage the countries 
south of Ldihore, when, hearing of fresh disturbances in his native provinces, 
he retraced his steps somewhat precipitately to Kabul, without having either 
effectually punished the atrocities of the Sikhs, or completely recovered the 
lost province of Sirhind. He acknowledged Ala Singh as governor of the pro- 
vince on his behalf, on condition oi his paying a tribute of three and a half 
lakhs of rupees He was harassed in the neighbourhood of Amritsar by the 
Sikhs, and petty engagements were of constant occurrence in which the 
Afghans suffered greatly. He then crossed the Ravi, and sent his genera), 
Jahdn Khan, to Gujidt and Rohtas, at the bead of 10,000 Kazalbashes, to 
punish the Sikhs. 

While the Abd&li was moving about the country, the Sikhs, acting upon 
tho adage that “ Prudence is the better part of valour,” considered it advis- 
able to keep out of his reach, but no sooner had he turned his back, than they 
burst forth like the smouldering embers of a firo that is btiired, and, over- 
running the country,* laid it waste in all directions. They besieged ana took 
Ldhore. Kabuli Mai, the governor, hurried off to Jammu and claimed the 
protection of Ranjit Deo, one of the hill rajds. The governor’s nephew, 
(sister’s son), Amir Singh, was surprised and arrested, while enjoying himself 
at a dancing party, and immediately loaded with chains. All the men of his 
family were mado prisoners, and the whole of his property was confiscated to 
the Khdlad^t The city was given up to indiscriminate plunder J and was 
parcelled out by the captors into three lots. South of Ldhoro, as far as 
Niaz Beg, was assigned to Sobha Singh ; the eastern portion, including 
Kabuli Mai’s haveli, was made over to Gujar Singh, and the rest, with the 
fort and the Badshahi maajid, to Lahna Singh A contemporary poet has 
given the following chronogram of the capture of Ldhore by the Sikhs, 
giving the Hijri year 1181, corresponding to 1764 A.D. : — 


* For a full aooount of the proceedings of this period between the L&hoxe Mceroy and the 
Sikhs, mde the History of the Shangi mm, 

t The family of £4buli Mai were released by the three rulers of Lahore, on payment of a 
nosrdvia, of 25,000 rupees and sent to Jammu 

t At this time there lived at Lahore a faqir of great sanctity named l^athu Shah. The 
people requested him to ask the invaders to have mercy on the town, and through hiSInterces- 
•km the lives of the ^tiseos were Bpsxed,^Umda Tid Twurikh of Sanaa Lai, pag# VoL 1. 



EBUi dMi Mid tlidur followers now partitioned amon^ them* 
Mh'W t»e wbole oonatry between the Jhelum and the Sutiej. K.ot 
jK(dqr-‘bd'<iUa Khan, near the Pathan colony of Easdr, was closely besieged. 
Mid a atrong det^ment of the Sikhs, compelled Jah&n Khao, the Moghal 
governed of Qujrat, to effect his escape from Rohtas to Sialkot, where he 
was besieged and pulf to great straita Numerous mosques were razed to 
the ground^ and the Afghan prisoners who were in chains, were compelled 
to smear the d4bris with the blood of hogs. The Sikh confederates then 
held a national meeting at Amritsar, their sacred rendezvous, and, by a 
decree of the Shdlsd, proclaimed their own sect as the dominant power in the 
PanJib, and their own religion as suprejno. The assumption of sovereignty 
by the Sikhs was marked the striking of a coin bearing the inscription, 
"Guru Qovind had received from Nkusk Degh^ 2%^Aandi^att«A— ^race, power, 
and victoiy.’* 

For two years the Sikhs continued tranqu^'’ to enjoy their supremacy, 
the chiefs acting independently of one another, and being loyally aided by 
their followers in all their undertakings. Notwithstanding the multiplicity 
of chieftains, and their independence, they one and all, considered it a 
paramount duty to act unitedly in the defence of their religion and country, 
and thus they formed themselves into a commonwealth. God on their head, 
the steel of Qovind under their arms, and the book of Nanak in thou 


hands, these were the safeguards of each true disciple who was a substan- 
tive member of the confederacy. They held an annual meeting at Amritsar, 
after the monsoon, to mature their plans of conquest and aggrandizement. 
A sort of blackmail, or tribute, called the “ Rakhi,’' literally, " protection 
money,” was levied upon the inhabitants of the subdued tracts of country, 
and in this manner a regular form of government was introduced 

The Sikhs, now uncheoked, became masters of the whole open country as 
far west as tho Jhelum, while their possessions to the east extended to the 
plains of KamllL While they imagined themselves perfectly secure in the 
enjoyment of their conquests, Ahmad Shah’s final invasion in 1767 threw 
them fnto a sj^ate of consternation and frenzy. The Abd^li, having fully 
made up his mind to wreak his vengeance upon the rebellious Sikhs, crossed 
the Indus in the early part of the same year, at the head of his invincible troops, 
and, encounter! j the enemy on tho banks of the Sutlej, obliged them to 
retreat precipitately t the woods and mountains south of Jagraon. He found 
a useful ally in the chief of Katoch, a R4jput veteran, whom he made his 
lieutenant in tho Jalandar Doab and the enjoining hills. At Kard Bawana, 
twenty-four miles south of Ambdla, on the banks of the Sutlej, he received 
Amar Singh, who had just succeeded his grandfather, Ala Singh, in the 
sovereignty of Patidld, and was pleased to invest him with the title of 
" K&jd Rajgdu Mahandar Bahddur,” x>^rmittiDg him at the same time to use 
the colours and drum as the insignia of royalty. He was also allowed to strike 
a coin in his own name, which he did, and which bore the following Persian 
inscription 
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, " By ibe oommaad of Gk>d the ineorutAble, Ahmad, the king, struck com on silver end 
gold, imtk thuibottoiu of the sea to tbo keight M the moon.” 
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Oq the reverse vras the inscription 

"Coined at Sirhind in the auspicionfi year of the reign.” 

In recognition of the privilege conferred on him by the Durrdni Shah, the 
presented him with a mazdv of a lakh of rupees, and, in commemoration of 
the event, the king, on his part, was pleased to release all prisoners of war 
taken in the neighbourhood of Sahdranpur. 

The declining period of Ahmad Shah*s life may be said to have set in about 
this time. He had been suffering the most excruciating pain from cancer of 
the nose ever since 1764, and now old age appeared to be creeping upon him ; 
for the loss of his martial spirit and activity were very perceptible, and were 
the common topic of conversation with both his friends and bis enemies ; the 
former looking forward with anxiety to the dissolution of their leader, and 
the latter regarding with great satismetion the approaching demise of their 
dreaded chastiser. During the latter days of his stay in India, he adopted a 
policy of reconciliation where armed resistance was of little avail, and, acting 
upon that policy, he secured the regard of the Malwa Sikhs by the recognition 
of Amar Singh as the independant ruler of Patidld, and the co-operation of 
tho RAjpnt chiefs of the Jalandar Dodb. Ho sent a present of fruits to 
Lahnd &ngh, the Bhangi chief of Ldhorc ; but the latter returned it to the 
king, with a message to the effect that fruit was a luxury worthy of an 
emperor, tho asylum of the poor, and that for an humble peasant like himself 
grain was the best food. The Shah was greatly pleased with the humility dis- 
played by the chief, whom he confirmed in his possessions in the neighbour- 
hood of Ldhoro. 

The Shah appointed Sarfrdz Khan, the governor of Kdshtnir, as his lieuten- 
ant at Rohtas. Ho then visit(‘d Sirhind, and was much grieved to see it in 
the ruinous condition to which the Sikhs had reduced it. Returning thence 
to Ldhore, ho appointed Moulvi Obcdulldh his governor of Ldhore, wuth 
Ddud Khan as his deputy. His plans were, however, frustrated by 12,000 
of his Durrdni troops deserting him and marching back towards Kdbul. The 
Shah thought it prudent to follow them, but was harassed in his retreat 
by the ubi(|uitous Sikhs, who cut off liis baggage train and plundered his 
camp folio wciH. As soon as the Shah had crossed the Indus, the Sikhs, 
under Charat Singh, the grandfather of Ranjit Singh, the Tounder of the 
Sukorchakia blockaded the stronghold of Rohtas. Ltlhoro was again 

besieged by three rulers, Lahnd. Singh, Gujar Singh and Sobha Singh, who 
had fled on the Abddli’s approach. The Mcahomedan governor, Obedulidh 
Khan, closed tho gates of the city, and for two months a guerilla warfare 
was carried on. At length tho gates were opened without much bloodshed. 
Obedulidh was pardoned, out of consideration for his leariiig, but Ddhd 
Khan was cast into a dungeon in the fort, where he remained till he was 
released, two months after, through the mediation of citizens. Ldliore 
was now in the jiossession of the three rulers, and the whole country, as far as 
Rdwalpindi and the Khanpur valley, was occupied by the Sikhs, unopposed 
by the Ghakkars, the warlike race who had resisted so desperately the arms 
of the once powerful Moghals. 

Ahmad Shah did not long survive these events. After suppressing a 
rebellion in Khorasdu, he returned to Kandahar, where his malady increased. 
At Murghdb, in June 1773, Ahmad Shah, probably tho most intrepid, active, 
successful and accomplished general and militaiy genius of the age, 
breathed his last, in the fiftieth year of his reign. If we compare him with 
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the majority of Asiatic rulers, we find him more lenient and less grasping ' 
than those whom he subdued; to his subjects, considerate and just to a 
degree ; to those whom he admitted to his society, affable, hilarious " and 
free ; to thd^ who suffered in his cause, or in any way aided him, bountiful 
and generous ; to the poor and needy, ever friendly and charitable ; and to the 
rebellious more severe than the severest. As a conqueror, his sceptre extended 
from Ehorasdn to Sirhind and from the Oxus to the Persian Gulf. His 
enemies trembled and his friends took fresh courage at the mention of his 
name. He courted the society of learned men, and showed tjio greatest 
respect to the leaders of religion. He was himself highly educated, and he 
encouraged learning in others, wherever he found it practicable. He main- 
tained his dignity in public with all the solemnity and grandeur of an Asiatic 

E otentate, and was very punctilious in all State ceremonials. That he often 
ad recourse to fraudulent means and bloodshed, in order to attain his end, 
may be admitted ; but at the same time, we must look to the usages of the 
times, and judge of his conduct by the prevailing customs of contemporary 
Asiatic monarchs, who, we liud, omplo3»ed treachery in all their dealings. 

With all his faults, we cannot but admire the man for his uiiJauiited spirit, 
military talent and indefatigable energy. * 

On the death of Ahmad Shah, his grand wazir, Shah Wall Khan, placed 
his son-in-iii-law, prince Siiloimia Shah, second son of the deceased, on the ta kmy o£ Kaimi, 1773. 
Kabul throne. Tymiir Shah,* the eldest son, who was educated at his 
fiither*s court, and was his companion in most of his expeditious, was at the 
time at Herat. Hearing of the wazir*s treachery, he marched to Kandahar 
with a large force of DurrAiiis and Emaks. Sulcmfli], on hearing of 
Tymur’s approach, vacated the throne, and Tymiir Shah was at once univer- 
sally accepted, and duly proclaimed the lawful heir and successor of Ahmad 
Shah, by the princi[)al chiefs and supporters of his clan in A.D. 1778 .*f- 

The first act of Tyimir Shah, after establishing himself in undisturbed 
and undispuled possession of his fathers throne, was to procure the assas- 
sination of Shah Wali Khan, together with his two sons and two cousins. 

He next proceeded to confer the high dignity and office of grand wazir on Ktizi 

Fyzullah, a Mullah of Doulat Shahi family, and to raise Abdul Latif Khan, ni«^ irimiuHtmtive 

of Jam in Khorasan, and Mullah Abdul Ghaffar,J to high offices in the State. 

Ho reposed the greatest confidence in the loyalty and prowess of his Dunani 
troopsj and he enlisted in his army the Persians and tlie Tiijaks, who were 
unconnected witli the Afghans, and cnlindy devoted to biis person. His 
mind and mental disposition weio those of a financier rather than a warrior, 
economy appearing to be his special forte, and his policy was based on the 
conviction that internal peace was the surest moans of effecting this end. 

Tymiir waged war against the Talpur family of Sindh. The possessions n* 
of the Sikhs about this time in the Panjitb 4 »xtended from Salulranpiir in the 

* Ho was bom at Maslihcd in the iiioiith of December 1746, a.j>. 

t Tymiii' Shah, having ascended the throne, struck a coin in his name v\ itli this inscrli)iion ; — 
sU Lj - »U» J j] 8^3 3 iUo C)\ 

** Heaven has borrowed gold and silvci from the buu and moon that the coin of Tymiir 
Shah be struck on its face.” 

The following was the inscription on his seal : — 

— ,yXl« ^JLc 

** Through the grace of God, the kingdom of Tymiir Shah became conspicuous ia the 
world.” 

t The Miill^i was a native of Ldhore and son of a Hindu Kahil He was made a convert 
by Ahmad S^h Abddli, and under his caio bccaiuo an einiiicut Aiubic scholar. 
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eiKrtjr to Attoek on* tiio mA from MultAo ood SixiSx in tiba sotithv to 
Jammu and BhimW mi tiie north. !l!^mAr Shah fotmd it havoikd 
his power to settle the affairs of the Panjdb, w to check the proj^ess os the 
Sikhs by foi^e of arms, the Sikh chiefs ureely utilizing the ftemeea of the 
zemindars who had revolted from the Durrdni king, and being thereby con- 
siderably strengthened in the prosecution of their exploits of rapine and 
plunder. The independent Sikh sardars became complete masters of their 
own districts, exercising supreme power over, and for the benefit the 
clans to which they were respectively attached. 

The various clans under their respective chiefs were leagued together, and 
formed a confederacy, which they denominated mid or “ similitude,** thereby 
implying that the chief and followers of one cl.in weie equal to those of 
anoihtu. As the chieftains administered the country according to the law 
laid down by the founder of their religion, and as they were h'^iind, by this 
law, to aid one another in support of their religion and country, a law which 
they scrupulously obeyed, this mist may be aptly termed a theocracy. To 
such a foim of goveinmeut, it was essentially necessary that some person 
should bo ap^)ointed to the head of affairs, and they accordingly agreed by 
com moil consent to be guided in all matters in which united action might 
be r(Hjuisite, by the spiritual head of their church. This personage was 
appointed, from time to time, by the popular voice of Khdlsd, A national 
league was also established at Amritsar by the AkflHs. 

It was the duty of this convention, aided by their spiritual preceptor, 
in the iniciprctation of the “ Dasivdii Baddiah la Gianrli,*' or, “ The Book 
()l the Tenth Guiu,” to look to the administiation ot homo and foieign 
atf ms , to ai range and plan expeditions , to a/cit national danger, and to 
((lucate the people m the doctrines of th(‘ir religion. Uoly cakes were 
distributt‘d on this occasion in commemoration of the injunction of Nduak, 
saluted by the assembly and eaten. All bowed their heads before the 
sicicfl book, the Aldlii, the KhdhiVs own heioes, exclaiming, “ Wdh Guru ji 
la Khdlsd , Wdh Gn)u j) kl Fatteh (“ The Khdlsd is of the Loid, Victory is 
to tlie Loid”). Dining this ceremony the rahabhs sang the national 
autlu m, and the musicians played maitial and saciod tunes for the diver- 
sion of the assembly 

All booty A\as equally divided among the chiefs, and those, in their 
tuin snbcliv idl'd a poitioii of it among tluir dependents The fighting 
iiK'mb'*! however, leceived their pay fioni a national fund,** to which they 
(oiitiibuUd by moans of pliiiidc'r aneJ fraud. They ic'ceived no fixed salary, 
but \Mjire paid aecoiding to the state of the afoiesaid fund, and were cpiito 
nt libeity to abandon the piofcssiou of arms or to transfer their military 
allegianee from one chief to another. Many of the boldest of these adven- 
( nil IS, succocHled in establishing parties of their own. Those who were 
toilunnto enough to raise large and powerful bands were acknowledged 
as independent chiefs, by their compatriots, while those who were less 
.snetc s'^fiil, anuilgamatcd their retinues with those of other chiefs. It be- 
bo\ed the chioK on all occasions, to be very assiduous in their attention 
1 ' the ^^ants and ^^ishcs of their fullowexs, for it was only by such means 
that Ihov could hope to retain them in their service, the slightest show of 
indiffertncG exhibited by a chief to the interests of his fighting men, in- 
\aiiablv ending in the latter going over to another chief. 

This system of ^olllntee^ing their services for national emergencies and 
plunder, with liberty to leave the profession of arms whenever they might 
chose to do so, was, at least, beneficial to themselves, if not to the State, 
for thi'y weic sure of having their interests and welfare attended to by 
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their superiors^ eiooe neglect on the pafl> of 1l9i6 latter, in these matters, 
wcmtd be the seal of their otrn ruin. ^ ^ * 

The l^khs attributed all their victories to Govind, for they believed 
they wert Invisibly led on by him against the enemy. « Whether they 
plundered, robbed, killed, mutilated, or committed any other species of 
outrage upon their enemies, they invariably called upon the name of Qovind. 
For Qovind they fought with the utmost fanatieism ; for Qovind they died 
with the calmest resignation. As Singhs, or lions, they lived, fought and 
died, and, as Shighs, their memories are cherished by their successors. 

During the yeriod of which we are writing, it was customary to build 
towns and villages on elevations surrounded by walls, — primarily as watch- 
towers, and secondly, as forts in case of cmergeuey. 

Persons were not considered to have attained manhood, or to have 
any just claim to their wives and children, goods and chattels, &c , &c., 
until such time as they could piove their rights by the argument of the 
sword or lance. The agriculturist found, by experience, that the sword and 
musket were as necessaiy implements of his calling as the plough, for he 
dared not attend to his work unarmed. None could hoi)e •for membership 
in the Khdlsd or governing body, without proficienev iu e juitalion and arms. 

When the Mahomedans were the predominating power in the PanjAb, 
they treated the Sikhs with little consideration, and it was now their turn to 
sufter. They weie employed by the ruling race iu the most menial capa- 
cities, agiioulture being about the most honourable profession in which they 
were allowed to engage, and, in this, only as tenants. 

They were persecuted in (‘very conceivable manner, their mosques being 
desecrated and turned into* pigsties, and their men into swiiieheids. The 
grandest of their sliiincs were utilized as maga/iiKs and arsc‘nals. In 
tlie meanest of the mosques (which were in a dilapidated condition pre- 
vious to the Kilvli ascendency), the Muslims used to assemble secretly to 
offer up prayers, but cNcn in these they dared not pray aloud, for f(‘ar 
of their (‘neniies falling upon and annihilating them. They were forbidden 
the use of beef as an aiticle of food, and those who showed any predilection 
for it were despalthed pieeipitately to the next woi Id, (the cow being con- 
sidered the most sacud animal ot this world by the followers of Qovind). 

TIk^ Mazhabi Sikhs, ?.e, those Mahomedans who had embiaced the reli- 
gion of GoMiid, faied very little better than those who adhered to the faith 
of their fafthers. They were not appointed to any post of trust under 
their conqueiors, and wcie little better than serfs. The majority of the 
well-to-do Mahomedans emigrated into British tenitory, and claimed the 
protection of its rules. Heio they were allowed to follow their religion un- 
molested. The miuizsan could now feailessly summon the faithful to the 

E erformance of their devotion, and his stontoiian ^oico gladdened the 
earts of those who had so long been in bondage, and who had b(‘en prevent- 
ed by their idolatrous and infidel masters from peifoi in ing their religious 
duties according to their divine law. Politics and religion could here be 
discussed freely ; subjects of which they could only dieain while under the 
control of the Khdlsd, 

The country at this time in possession of the Sikhs comprised almost 
tho whole of the Panjab, including a portion of Multan, and iiio.st of the 
territory lying between the Jamna and the Sutlej, and bounded on tho 
north and west by the Indus, on tho cast by the territories of the rAjas 
of Jammu and Nadaon, and on the south by the territories of the British 
Qovernment, and tho sandy deserts of Josalnier and Hissar. A general 
estimate of tho valuo of this country may be formed from the fact that, in 
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addition to other oountriii, it comprised the whole province of L&hoite 
which^ according to the calculation made by Bernier^ produced, in the reign 
of Aurangzeb, two hundred and forty-six lacs and ninety-five ^thotteaud 
rupees, or two millions four hundred and sixty-nine thousand fi^fe-bundred 
pounds sterling. ^ ” 

Before proceeding with our narrative of the Sikh mish, or confederacies, 
it may be interesting to note here the different denominations by which they 
were known in the country, and give a brief account of the form of their 
government and their mode of living. First of those are the Malwa Sikhs, 
so called for their extraordinary gallantry under the By/agi Banda, who, 
when pleased with their deeds of valour, was said to have foretold, in the 
joy of victory, that their country would be as rich as Malwa, a province 
of Hindostdn, formerly under Doulat Rao Siudhia, and famous for its salu- 
brious climate, fertility and great po[)ulation. Those Sikhs were origi- 
nally the Hindus of the Jdt and Gujar tribes, and inhabited the country 
between the Sutlej and the Jamna. The most powerful among the 
Malwa Singhs were Sahib Singh of Patiala, Bhangii Singh of Thanesar, Bh^g 
Singh of Jhind, and Bhalel Singh of Kythal. Sirhind was also situated in 
their territories, but was, during the period of which we are wiiting, only 
the shadow of its former grandeur. Its once royal palaces, magnificent 
edifices and majestic inoscpios, of which any city might have been proud, 
wcic no longer gazed upon with curiosity, wonder and amazement by sight- 
seers, the spoliation of the former capital of this country having been com- 
pleted by the Byrugi Banda. 

Next came the Singhs, who inhabited the country between the 

Sutlej and the Bias, called the Jalandar Bisl, or'‘ Jalandar Doab, foremost 
among them being Tara Singh, a chief of coiiaidei able power and influ- 
ence. The country was the richest of the Sikh possessions, and well-known 
for its healthy climate and fertility. 

The Mdnjha Singhs inliabited the county between the Bias and the 
RAvi called the Ban ])oab The great cities of Lahore and Amritsar were 
ill this province, and consequently it was tlie great centre of the Sikh 
power. The piincipul cliiefs of this country weie the ancestors of Ranjit 
Singh, who afterwards became the founder of the SiLh monarchy, Fattch 
Singh, Ahhiwalia and Jodh Singh, Ramgarhia. 

The Sikhs who inhabited the country between the Ra\i and the Chludb, 
were called the D/nirapi Singhs from the country being called JIharapi. 
The Sikhs between the (Jhinab and the flheliim were called DhanigJtfbf and 
those who rcwsided in Multan, the Nakl Singhs. The Sikhs on the borders 
of Sindh, and those settled on the Jhelum, delighted in picking quarrels 
with the Mahornedau chiefb on their borders, with a view to making preda- 
tory excurbions into their country, the result of which wa«s that skirmibhos 
and potty engagcrmuits between these parties were of constant occurrence. 

The inajoiity of the Sikhs were good horsemen. When equipped for 
the field, they generally cariied sword, spear and nuibket. The archers used 
the cross-bow, the weapon of their fondathers. The infantr;y wore gener- 
ally utilized iu garrisoning the forts. The cavalry may be said to have been 
constantly on field service, for they were alvvajs on the lookout for plunder, 
and were continually watching the movements of their enemies on the 
borders. The use of cannon was unknown among the early Sikhs, and was 
gradually intiodaccd as their resources increased and their civil and mili- 
tary power developed. It is believed that in 1800 A.D. the Sikhs had only 
40* pieces of field artillery. 
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The Sikhs used opium and also indulged freely in the use of bJianff,* 
which th^ called suMa,t from its supposed comforting and soothing effect 
The use ftf tobacco was unknown to them, and it is still forbidden, except 
hi the case of such Sikhs, the followers of N4uak, as reject the institutions 
of Qovind. They also indulged to excess in the use of spirituous liquors, 
and ill justification of their so doing, quoted the following passages from 
the Adi Oranth, which say “Eat and give unto others to eat. Drink and 
give unto others to drink. Bo happy and make others happy.” The Hindu 
Shastras were al^ quoted in support of excess in drinking. j: 

The Sikhs, with the exception of the converts from the Brahmans and 
Ohhatrias, ate all kinds of animal food but beoi (the slaughtering of cows 
being looked upon as an act of sacrilege). They ate pork, the use of which, 
as human «food, was piohibited by iNiinak, whose policy was to reconcile 
the Hindus with the Mahomedans, and to do away with all formal diiibr- 
ences of caste, agreeably to his doctrine of peace and good-will to all men. 

The Sikhs had no code of law to guide them in the administration of 
affairs or the dispensation of justice to the people, their «cri[)tures, which 
inculcate general maxims of justice, being seldom acted upon and having no 
legally binding force. In fact their strict application, or a wilful departure 
from them, were simple matters of convenience, and such questions were 
dealt with in reference to the circumstance of each case, and the exigency 
of the moment, rather than with any regard to the teachings of their 
leader, as laid down in the Gvanthy or sacred book. 

The administration of civil and oiiininal justice was vested in a pan- 
chayet, composed ot elder*?, or in a sardar or chief of the tribe, the decision 
of one or the other being binding. As in tho Middle Ag(‘s, crimes and tress- 
passes were expiated by inonov, the fines being without limit, and estimated, 
not so much according to the gravity of the otfeneo as the means of the 
offender. Those amercements helpisl to enrich the chuff, or sardar, in whose 
territory the ciimc was committed, and, as a rule, they wen' inflbffed for 
this vt»ry purpose. In tin* event of the fine so inflicted not being paid, all 
the ciiuiinars relations weic seized and cruelly punished along with him, 
with a \ Low to making them disgorge the amount. The most cruel measures 
wore adopt('d to elicit coufes.si()iis, and to extoit money for real or supposed 
iujnries. If the offender managed to obtain an acquittal, bo ])aid a skill' rdnd, 
or a presenC of thanksgiving ; if he was convicted, he paid a heavy Jarnidnd 
or fine ; if he did neither, ho was thrown into a Talhhdiid, § or dungeon, and 
remained there until he satisfied the cupidity of the chit f, or until ho was 
removed by death. Capital punishmc'ut was unknown, the murderer being, 
in every case, made over bodily to the itlations of tho deceased to be 
lynched. However a murderer might be treated by the relations of the mur- 
dered person, whether hanged, drawn, qii.utered, stoned, suffocated, drowned, 
staked, decapitated, flayed, roasted, or toasted, it was regarded simply as 
retributive justice. The most heinous offences were punished with the loss 
,of sight, mutilation of the hand®, or dopiivation of the nose|l or ears, though 


* CannahU siiras, an inebriating drug. 

+ Sakha ill Hengdl is a toim generally applied tr> f// v tobacco, which is URod with the hhnvfj 
Thelhttoi iR ubually rubbed into a ball (wet) iti the palm ut the band, and a small quantity <>i the 
foimet IS thou added, ui older to make it dry enough to smoko Jihatuf is used as a. beveiiige lu 
the PaTu^b. 

t Liquor inspired manly deeds, com age and resolution. The goddess Durga used it, and 
was under its umuence when she slew Mahishasur. 

§ trailed alao bora or dugeon in tho Paniabi. 

II Miltilution does not appear to be tho peculiar characteristic of eastern nations. Statutes 
were passed m the reigns of llenry the Vlll., Kdwaid the VI., Elizabeth, and James I., direct 
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the most incorrigible culprit ^as, in most instances, let oflf on payment of 
a heavy fine, . 

In cases of larceny, the party injured, had first to pay the magistrate, 
or thanadar^ a sum of money equal to one fourth of the value of the article 
stolen ; the money so paid becoming the property of these functionaries. 
Without this preliminary, no steps could be taken for the recovery of the 
property. In the event of the property being recovered, the culprit was 
handed over to lynch law, though in most cases a mahar IMiy or approver, 
stipulated for a lull pardon if the delinquent offered a handsome nazrdndt 
or present of gratitude, to the chief and magistrate, which was considered 
as their due, and divided equally among them. Tho sufi’erer was kindly 
advised to keep on his guard, and take good care of his pioperty in future, 
and, with this satisfaction for the wrong done him, he was dismiss^. 

In cases of theft of cattle the rules as to track** Ichoj * or aurdghy were 
strictly followed, so far as the detection of the thief was concerned, and 
when stolen cattle were tracked into another’s ground, the latter was com- 
pelled to show the track beyond tho boundary of his own land or village, 
or to pay tho value of the stolen cattle. 

In cases of highway robbery and burglar 3 % -the injured parties usually 
adopted similar moans to the aggressor’s for the recovery ot their property 
or its equivalent. Unless restitution was made previous to the aggrieved 
parties aiming, blood was sure to be spilt in the settlement of the dispute. 
The chiefs tlu'insclvos liarboured thieves and robbers and participated in 
their booty t Their shai'o of the spoil was known by tho term kundiy 
namely, such poitioii of tho plundered property hs, by division, fell to th© 
share of the chief, 

boundary dis]mtcs among zemindars were, in most cases, attended with 
bloodshed, which was atoned’ for by the gift of a daughter in nianiage to 
tho nearest relation of the deceased, or the payment of a heavy sum of 
mon<‘y, or the surrender of 125 bighas of land. 

Tlie Sikhs levied revenue in kind for the grain, half of which was the 
bliiire of tin* chief, or saidar, under whom the ranjat bcived, vvhiU^ the other 
went to th(' pi(>pri(*lor. All other produce, such as sugaicane, cotton, 
poppy> indigo, nulons, &c , was paid for in cash Heavy duties were levied 
on merchandise by each chief as it passed thiough his dominions ; tlie 
result of this being that traders were never safe, au(l sufh'red inufh. Kvery 
chief exercised tlie power of taxing trade by prescription. The shawl tiade 
was canied on between Jammu, 8i inagar and Nadaon, but the merchants 
prefcricd adopting the difficult mountainous routes to reach India, so as to 
avoid the unjust demands of tlie Sikhs. The charge of the cantvana was 
most frequently given to Kanalyafraa or descendants of Ndnak, who, 
owing to the sanctity of their persons, enjoyed certain ])riviloges, and were 
loss exposed to tlie lawlessness of the Sikh cu.stoin houses. They had the 
reputation ot being a mild and inoffensive race, and w^to revered by all 
the follow er.s of the Guru, who considered it a saciilegc to molest tho race , 


mg the loss of tin* sight niid hft hand and of an ear for hoinoiiB off( tiees. “ An eye for eye, 
and a tootli foi tooth,' is the Mosaic laH. 'llusliuv is thi law of letahatioii The penalties 
of mutilation passed dining the lugii of the llntiah inoiuu ehs, as d, wen for heinous 
oflenets lJut Mith ^'siatu inonauhs it is fiequciitlj resulted to in oid< i to gidtify a whim, and 
111 the ahaemc fn^Q lie Idly ol nil ciimc. 

• li iionM thus nppeai that the law as to tincks now follow'ed in the courts of the Panjdb, 
was Uif law whnh the ancient »Sikhs followed. Its huhss in most cises of rattle lifting in 
distiRts uhouudiiig with jungle Bai, whcie tho oilcuee in of fi*^tiiient occiurence„is quite 
maiked. 

t Not an uncommott practice even now with the headmen of villages in the jungle BAr. 
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^ of the founder of their Mth. The^ never carried arms, and pursued peace- 
ful occupations, generally as travelling merchants.* 

^ Bevenu^ defeulters and debtors, absconding to the territory of another 
chief, and seeking his protection, were not molested, the pettiest chief 
invwiably refusing to deliver up any person claiming his protection. The 
delinquent was, however, given to understand that ho would have to dis- 
charge his debt in full as soon as the opportunity occurred for his so doing. 

The Sikhs wfere all believers in witchcraft and sorcery. If any member 
of the commuuitj; was attacked with a severe and sudden illness, vomited 
blood, or suffered anything unusual, the nature of which could not be readily 
understood, it was attributed to necromancy, or an evil spiiit, or the machi- 
nation and malice of an enemy. The possession of a waxen imago or 
dough effigy, half burnt human bones, or an amulet, or charm wrapped np 
in paper and labelled, found in the house or on the person of the susjicctod 
individual, was regarded as unmistakeable proof of AMtchcraft. It was nr»t 
an uncommon ])ractico to bring chaiges of sorcery against poisons in the 
courts of justice, and there have even been instances of sirL prosecutions 
being instituted in Ibitish courts in early times, while it was invariably only 
with coTisideiablo difficulty that the prosecutors wcic persuaded to with- 
draw their absuid complaints f 

Cases of satti, or women burning themselves wdth the corpse of their 
husbands, woie ot (rfcpient occurrence among the Sikhs. In all cases, how- 
ever, they were imdeistood to bo willing victims, a slow, reluctant promise 
exacted flora, or made by, the wretched woman, under the influence of gi lef, 
being considered suflfieient* warrant for immolating her upon the fiineial 
pyre of lier deceased loid. A multitude immediately assembled round the 
house of the miserable creature, and a host of females sunouudtd lier 
person ; noise and u])roar, confusion and clamour ensued ; hopes were held 
out of embracing (he d(‘parted husband in paiadise after the hour of tiial 
was over, and that both would live thcie in perpetual peace and happiness, 
no time was given for reilcctiou ; she was hurried off to tho altais of her 
lord and to the land of promise 

Another baibarous practice of the Sikhs in those days was that of com- 
pelling people to woik without payment or compensation of any kind. This 
was*called by them kar begar, and was veiy ojipressively felt by the poorer 
classes. 

It is now necessary to give a biief outline of each of the Sikh mlds or 
confederacies referred to in this chapter, as they materially contiibuted to 
the establishment of the Sikhs as a power in the Panjfib. 

* When tluit illubtiious Bntish coniniandei. Lord Lake, ciitciul thcPan|ii1> in ISO"*, the 
principal chiefs requested ])tot<(tioii foi y^annlptttia\ on tu count c»f thtii iduinua 

sanctity, which, it was said, enabled them to move about uuiiijuicd where the moat deadly con 
ilicts existed. The request was giaciously prauted 

t Such chaiges hnve certainly been bi ought into the courts in Kiigland, and many inqtamos 
are on recoid of peisons being sentenced Ut be burnt to dtaih Thus, Matlirw Hale, I believe, 
was tho last judge in England who passed such a seuteuce foi such an ollcnce. The Bible 
gives in«»tanceB of witches ; see the following passuges . — 

Exodus, 22iid chajiter, 18th veise. 

Ist Samuel, 15th „ 23i d „ 

lleuteronomy, JHth „ 10th „ 

2nd Kings, 9th „ 22nd „ 

^ 2nd C hiouiclcs, 33id „ 6th „ 

Micah, r>tli „ 12th „ 

Kahuiii, 3rd ,, ^ 4th „ 

Tho Qmaiit too, gives many instaiicos, sec the 113th Suia, entitled “ l)a>bieak, and itiiiu 
merable uthei instanccB. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SIKH MI8LS, 

I.— THE BHANGI MISL. 

C HAJJX Sinph, JAt, a native of PanjwAr, eight miles from Amritsar, was ini- 
tiated into the Palml of the Guru by the Byragi Band4, on whose death, 
he converted throe other Jdffi, his relations, named Bhini Skigh, known 
also as Bhima Singh, an inhabitant of Kasur, Malla Singh and Jagat Singh. 
These throe, becoming groat friends, began to co-operate for purposes of 
plunder, and wore joined in their marauding excursions by Mihdu Singh 
and Gulab Singh of Dhousd, six miles north-oast of Amritsa^, Karur Singh 
of Chou pal, Gurbaksh Singh, a Sindhu Jdt of Koran wiila, Agar Singh, 
Gangoray and Sdnwan Singh, Ravd/idiva, who all became Sikhs of the 
Guru, receiving their Pdhal from Chajja Singh, who was revered as a Guru. 
The members of the confederacy were much addicted to the use of bhangs 
an intoxicating drug, which is manufactured from hemp, whence they were 
denominated the Bhangi mhL Numerous Sikhs joined the mist from all 
sides, and the armed ruftiaiis began to make night attacks upon villages, 
cair>ing away everything of value which they could lay hands on. The 
success with which they met in their first plundering excnisions, was so en- 
couraging, that they now determined to try what the force of their arnis 
could do as regards territorial acquisitions. They thought the time had 
now airived when they could look tor the fulfilment of Govind’s prophecy, 
which was to the effect that, at no distant date, his followers would make 
themselves masters of the country. Cha|)ii Singh, on his death, was succeed- 
ed by Bhiiu Singh, who gave the confederacy au orgaui/ed form, and who may 
he called the real founder of the powerful Bhangi misl After Nadir 
Sliah*s invasion, Bhira Singh, with the assistance of his allies Mallii Singh 
and Jagat Singh, recruited his forces from the neighbouiing clans, and thus 
made liiinsclf the head of by far the most poweiful scctiou^of the coii- 
fcdei acy. 

On the death of Bhirn Singh, his nephew and adopted son, Hari 
Siiigli, became chief of the Bhangi mtsL llo had all the sjurit of a da- 
ling Irccbootiug chief. He organized large bands of robbers, with which he 
overran the country, destroying and plundering the towns and villages. 
Not only did the viisl increase in numerical strength under him, but it.s 
daring exploits, often attended wuth rich booty, made it the wealthiest of 
all the midn. The fighting strength of the Bhangi about this time 
was 20,000 men, who were distiibuted over v.\rious portions of the country, 
llo fixed his head-quarters at the \illagc Gilwilli, in the Amritsar district, 
capturing Snilkot, Kariiil and Miro\\al. Ho extended his ravages to Chi- 
uiot and Jhang, and made war on the Abddli king, Ahmad Shah. In tl^ 
^ear 17()2, he fell on Kot Khwajil Said, two miles from Lahore, where 
Khwajit Obed, tlio Afghan governor of Lahore, had a large magazine, contain- 
ing arms, ordnance and ninuitious of war, the whole of which Hari Sing 
cairied off. * 

Th(‘ Sikhs under Hari Singh next swept over the Indus and the®Deraj4t 
oeuutry. Their generals conquered Rawalpindi, subdued the Malwa and 
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the MAojha countries, sacked Jammu, at the head of 12,000 cavalry, 
made Banjft J)eo, the l^jput "RAji of Jammu, their tributaty, and penetra- 
ted into the Kashmir Valley, where, however, they were repulsed with losa 
On the Jamna, Eai Singh, Bhangi, and Bliagat Singh Karor Singhia, haras- 
sed the old Najib-ud-doula, who aimed at checking the progress of these 
federal chiefs through the aid of the combined forces of the Bohillas and 
Mahrattas, in which he would probably have succeeded, had not his death 
at this critical period put an end to his project. 

In 1763 Hari Syigh joined the Kanhias and Kamgarhias in an attack 
on Kas6r, and the following year he fought Amar Singh of PatiAla, but 
was killed in the action. 

Hari Singh had two wives, by one of whom, the daughter of Choudhri 
Mails, of Panjwar, near T.iran I'aran, bo had two sons, JhaiuU Singh and 
Oanda Singh, and by the other Charat Singh, Diwan Singh and Bassu Singh. 
Jhand& Singh succeeded his f.itlier in the leadership of the confederacy, 
which reached its zenith under him. He and his brothers assoeiated them- 
selves with many illustrious chiefs, Sahib Singh, of Sialkot, Mi Singh of 
Buria, Bhag Singh of Hallowdl, Sudh Singh JDodia, and Nidhdu Singh 
Attu. 

In 176G Jhanda Singh, at the head of a large force, marched to- 
wards Multan, and declared war against Shujd Khan, the Mahomedan 
governor, and the Diliidputras, who had emigrated from Sindh during the 
commotions which followed the invasion of Nildir Shah, and had settled in 
the country now known as Bahftwalpur, A battle was fought ou the banks 
of the Sutlej, with no decisive results; and a treaty was at length con- 
cluded between the invaders and Mobarik Khan, the Ddiidputras chief, and 
the Multilu governor, declaring Pilkpattau the lino of demarcation between 
the possessions of +he Sikhs and the Mussalmans. 

Jliandil Singh next diiected his attention towards the Pathan colony of 
Kasiii, which he subdued, and then, disregarding his treaty with the 
Multan chief, he inxde a fredi invasion into their territories in 1771. The 
fort was besitged for a month and a half, but the I^iludputras and the 
Afghan force under Jahdn Khan, compelled the Sikh general, Majjtl Singh, 
to raise the siege, and lepulsed him with great loss. 

In *the next year, (1772) Jhanda Singh, joined by Lahna Singh and 
other Sikh saKlais, luaiched again on Multan, under more favouiablo 
circumstances, and consc(picntly ivith better success. A quairel arose 
between the successive governors of Multan, Slmja Khan, Sharif Khan, 
and Sharif Beg Tlic lastnamcd chief sought the aid of 

Jhanda Singh, which was very readily given. Jhandii Singh appeared at 
«Multan with his brother, Oanda Singh and general Lahna Singh, at the 
head of a well equipped and powerful army, aud immediately attacked 
Shujil Khan and the Dahdputras, over whom he gained a complete victory, 
the defending forces sufic»ing hca\y loss. The victors seized Multan for 
themselves, aud divided it between Jhanda Singh and Lahna Singh, who 
appointed one Diwiii Singh, Clihackowalia, as luUadar^ and garrisoned the 
place with their own troops. Sharif Beg, having been thus deceived, fled 
to Kbeyrpur, where he died of a broken heart. 

On his return from Multan, Jhanda Singh subdued the Biluch country 
which he pillaged, and, capturing Jhang, conquered Maiikhcra and Kal^ 
Bagh. He, however, failed in an attempt to carry ShujaabAd, built by the 
Afghans after the loss of Multiln. He next visited Amritsar, whore he built 
a brick fori, which he named the Bhangi killa (the ruins of which are still 
to be seen behind the Loon Mandi) and laid out flue bazars. He then 
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proceeded to Ramnaecffi where he recovered the famoaa zam^anUi/^ or 
fihaogi guD» from the Chattas. After this he marched oo J§inmu» at the 
head of a large armj, and made war on Jay Singh, the rising; leader of the 
Kanhia mis2, and Charat Singh of the Sukerchakia misl, for their having 
aided Brij Rdj Deo, the rival claimant of the Jammu chiefship, against his ally 
and tributary, BAjk Ran jit Deo, father of the refractory chief. The fighting 
was carried on for several da 5'8 without any decisive result. At length 
Charat Singh, Sukerchakia, was accidentally killed by* the bursting of hia 
own matchlock. At one time the Bhangis appeared lively to wiu the day, 
but the death of Jhaiidfi Singh, (who was shot by a Mazabhi Sikh, one of bis 
own followers who had been bribed to do so by Jay Singh), decided the 
contest in favour of the Kanhia misL 

After the assassination of Jhanda Singh, Ganda Singh, tbrother of tlie 
deceased, was unanimously appointed to the leadcrsliip of the mini, now in 
the zenith of its power. Ganda Singh collected a large number of workmen, 
coin])leted the works of improvement whicli had been commenced by his 
brother at Amritsar, finished and strengthened the Bhangi foil, and enlarged 
and beautifi<‘d the town with many noble edifices. 

The treachery of the Kanhias, which had brought about the death of his 
brother, rankl(‘d in the mind of Ganda Singh, and a pretext for giving vent 
to hia injured feelings was not long wanting. Jhanda Singh had bestowed 
Pathankot, on one of his mialJdvSj Nand Singh, who died about the same 
time as hia chief, leaving a widow and a beautiful daughter. The widow 
gave her daughter in marriage to Tflui Singh, hrothiT of Ilakikat Singh, 
Kanhia. She also gave the Pathankot jdgir "to her son-in-law. Both these 
acta veiy much annoyed Ganda Singh. He asked the Kanhias to deliver 
Pathankot over to liiin, but they insisted upon holding it as their rightful 
poss(*ssi()n. Thereupon Gauda Singh, collecting a largo aimy, and taking 
with him the Bhangi gun, proceeded to Patlniukot, Vfd the Batdia road, and 
was joined by many of the Raingnrhia sardais Tara Singh and Hakikat 
Singii were joined by the Kanhia viial, under Gurbaksh Singh, son of Jay 
Singh, Kanhia, and Amar Singh Bhugga. The two armies met at Dina- 
nagar, and fought for several days, without decisive result. Hostilities 
ceased after ten day>’ incessant fighting, in cons(‘queiice of the sudden death 
of (kinda Singh, from illness. His son, Dc'sa Singh, being a minor, the 
soldiers elected his nojihew, Charat Singh, to the command of the misL 
In one of the early engagements, however, Charat Singh was killed at 
Pathankot. His death spread dismay among the troops of the Bhangi misl, 
who fled, leaving Pathankot and the surrounding country in the hands of 
the Kanliias. Tlie Bhangis then elected Desa Singh, son of Gand^ Singh, 
as their leader, and returned to Amritsar, with Giijar Singh, the new minister » 
of Desa Singh. It was hardly to be expected, however, that the chiefs who 
had been inured to campaigning, and whose pride it was to lead their forces 
against the enemy, under Sardars Hari Singh and Jliandii Singh, would 
tanudy submit to be govcnied by a stripling. Many sardars became 
independent, among them being Bhdg Singh, lldllowalia. The tribute 
from Jhaiig was stopped, and Multan was soon after lost. Muzaifar 
khan, sou of Shiija Khan, assisted bv his ally, the Bahawal pur chief, made ( 
an attempt to recover Multan in 1777. He was, however, repulsed *^y 
Diudn Singh, the governor of Jhanda Singh, though not without great 

• Tide was the laige gim captnred by Sir Henry Hardingo at the head of Her Majesty’s 
SDth Foot and 1st Enroiiean Light Infantiy at Feroze Shahr, (»ii the uielit of 2l8t Dooember lS4iS. 

It is still at Lihore, beiug placed in front ot the gate oi the Central Museum, an (Aject of great 
historical interest to the curious visitor. 





of tbo Iftttet And now a groater calamity was awaiting 
the Sikhs* Tyqidr Shah^ who had succeeded his father, Ahmad Shah, on the Tymi&rShah 
tfatone of ^ Kdbul^ determined to recover his lost territories in the Paajab* 

H© ' accordingly, sent his general, Fj^zulluh Khan, to Peshdwar, to levy He i» botra^d by 
troops, to make an attack on the Pan jdb. The general assembled a consi- Fyzuiiah 
derable * number of the Afghans, chiefly from the Khaibar tribes, with the 
avowed object of punishing the Sikhs, but entered into a secret plot with . 

Mian Mohamed, son 6f Shekh Omer, the Sahibzada of Chamkanni, a de- 
clared enemy of the Shah, to put an end to the king’s life. He marched his 
troops to the citadel of Peshawar on pretence of parading them before 
the king ; but when they reached the fort, they cut to pieces the guards at 
the gates and forced their way in. Tymiir Shah ascended the upper story 
of his palace, and made his situation known to tlie guards. The QholAin 
Shdhis, the king’s own body guards, and the Durranis, attacked Fyzullali’s 
men, and a terrible slaughter ensued, ending in the arrest of Fyzullali and *'** '‘''^*^*‘* 
bis son who were both tortured tc death, f 

Tymiir Shah now took vigorous steps to prosecute his plansr regarding 
Sindh, Bdhawalpur and the lower Panjab* In the season of 1777-78 he sent Tymi'n- shah pena« 
two detachments of Afghan troops to expel the Sikhs from Multan, but 
without success. The Afghans were repulsed with groat loss, and Haini tho AiKimns, 1777 - 78 . 
Khan, who commanded the expedition, was tied to a cannon, and blown away 
by the Sikhs. In the winter of 1778-79, the incensed Shah marched in 
person to chastise the Sikhs. Gandd Singh, the Bhaiigi chief, was at this marches 

time embroiled with the leaders of the rival mislsy and the operations of “ person, 

the Shah against Multan were’ su’ccessful. A desperate fight took place. 

The Shah’s troops numbered 18,000, consisting of Eusafzics, 'Diiriiinis, 

Moghals and Kazalbashes, all uuder the command of Zaugi Khan, the 

Durrani chief. Aft(*r a stubborn fight in the field, the hill veterans of the 

Shah carried the day. The Sikhs fled in great disorder, pursued by the 

victorious Afghan.^, who put a large number of them to the sword. The 

generals wlio conducted the battle on the side of the Shah, were Zangi 

Khan, KarnAlzie ^ud BahAdur Khan son ofFyzTalab Khan dJcatwiInVbuttie. 

About 3,000 Sikhs were killed in this battle, while 2,000 were drowned in 

their attempt to cross the river. The heads of several thousand Sikhs 

laden on* camels, were sent to Peslulwar as trophies, and exhibited there to 

the terror and aslonishmont of the people. After this victory, Tymiir Shah 

bestowed the governorship of Multan on Shu j a Khan, father of Mozaffar nppf.jSjjl'simji Khan 

Khan, surnamed Safdar Jang, who retained it until expelled by Ranjit ffovernmont of 

Singh. The Shah then subdued BahAwal Khanf the Abbasi chief of BdhAwal- “ 

pur. The town of BAhAwalpur was pillaged, and many of its edifices were 

burnt. The NawAb’s arsenals, together with a portion of the fort, were blown 

up. The NawAb was at length compelled to pay an annual tribute, and the Biudh. 

Afghan troops withdrew. The Shah then reduced to subjection the Talpiirs of 


* According to the memoirs of Abdul Karim Ulvi, 25,000 troops were collected by Fyzullah 
Khan on this occasion. 

+ According to the author of Tdrik^i- Ahmad 6,000 men were sbnighterod by the 

[Jamshedi, the Kalinak, tlie (ilholam Shahi, and Uiu Durrani tmoj^s .of the Shah. Kl])hinstono 
Hays no distinction was made V>ctween the innocent and the guilty in the hlamjlitor which 
followed. The courtyard of the palace and the royal harem were covered with tJie bodies of 
the dead, and many ulemas, or learned men, of Peshawar were put to the sword. -Tdrikh-i- 
Ahmadi, page 19. 

1 His name was Uiikun-ud-dm, surnamed “ Mahomed Bhawnl Khan 'BahAdur Nasrat Jang 
Hatiz-ul-Mulk,” a title given to him by the Delhi emperor. He was a Hafiz, that is, he could 
repeat the Quj^n by heart, and was well versed in Mahoniedau law. He was the nephew of 
Bhawal Khan XT, who founded Bahdwalpai\ and extended his conquest from Bikaner to the 
Lakhi jangles. 
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Sindh, who agreed to pay him subsidy. On the Tilpurs a^eiii|f te fUff 
the revenuei the Shah appointed Mir Fateh Ali Shah Jiis nceroy in 
Sindh. 

After these incidents Desa Singh marched to reduce Chioiot, and had 
many skirmishes with the Sukeichakia chief, Maha Singh, son of Ohaxat 
Singh, but was killed in action in 1782, having been eight years the head of 
the Bhangi miel. 

One of the bravest men under Hari Singh, Bhangi, was Qurbaksh Singh 
of Aura, an associate of Bhim Singh, the founder of the mist. He was a 
great warrior, owned about forty villages of his own, and used to scour the 
country far and wide with bands of horsemen. Being childless, he adopted 
Lahna Singh (son of Dargdhd., a Kahilar Jdf of SaddhawAllA, in the Amrit- 
sar district), as his sou. On the death of Qurbaksh Singh, Lahn4 Singh 
succeeded him, and he and Gujar Singh, son of Gurbaksh’s daughter, 
quarrelled about the estates left by the deceased. After a fight between their 
armies, an airangement was come to between the two sardars by which the 
estates were equally divided between them The sardais became the most 
powerful of the Bhangi confederacy, and, though they joined Jhandd Singh 
and Gandu Singh, successors of Hari Singh, iii many of their expeditions, 
they have a history of their own. 

When Ahmad Shah had left India after his last expedition but one, 
leaving a Hindu named Kabuli Mai as his governor of Lahore, sardais 
Laima Singh and Giijar Singh formed a design to expel the Shah*a represen- 
tative fioni Lahoie and capture the city for themselves. The Sikh horse 
about this time became moie daiing, and* pluudeied the countiy up to the 
walls of the capital The governor of Lahoie was weak, timid and tyranni- 
cal, and, as such, was hated by the people^. On leccuving intelligence of the 
plot of the Sikhs, he became alarmed and fled, though, not without first 
plundeung the city He robbed the shrolh and the rich people of the 
city, carrying away eieiything which fell into his hands, and leaving his 
nephew, Ainai Singh, in chaigc. The Sikhs wlio had pillaged all outside 
the city walls and its suburbs, enteicd the city on the second day after the 
dopaiture of Kabuli Mai, and the city was given up to indiscriminate 
plunder, the conquerors dividing the booty equally among themselves, 
Kilbuli Mai sought prottction with llanjit Dto, idjd of Jammu. On his 
way to the lulls, he was roughly handled by some of the lAalcontents who 
had abiiidoned Ldhore in eousequeuce of the goveiiioi’s giiiiding tjramiy, i 
but the escort sent by the Jammu rdja saved his life. He was sent to*" 
Rtiwalpindi, whi re he was protected liy a detachment of Ahmad Shah’s 
aimv, stationed there, but died soon after. 

Lahiul Singli and (hqai Singh captured Ldhorc without difficulty. The 
victors were n('\t nioiuiiig joined by Sobha Singh, nephew of Jay Singh, 
Kanina, who was allowed to participate in the spoils. Other Bhangi ami 
Kanhia saidais folio wi»d, and last of all came in Charal Singh, Sukerchakia, 
who was piesented bv the new ma'^teis of tlie city with the famous 
ffaijia gun, which the sardar carried to Gujiiiiiwald. The city was then 
divided between Lihnd Singh, Gujar Siiigh and Sobha Singh, as was men- 
tioued in the pioceding chapter. In 176 > Gujar 'Singh proceeded north 
the Panjdb to make new teriitorial acquisitions. 

Sobha Singh and LahuA Singh remained in peace in LAhore for two 
years; but the spell was again broken in 1767, when the great DurrAni 
leader made his final descent into the PanjAb. The conqueror drove before 
him all the new Sikh chiefs, for the very name Afghan was dreaied in those 
days, and the prevailing idea in militaiy circles was that the Sikhs were no 
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* match (ot tlie AFghaiiB in the open field "Sach was the fear of the iL%hja&8, 

the proverb of those days is still remembered by the people, 

. \ |o siA — |5U» l^S 

meaning, “ What we actually eat and drink is onr own ; the rest is all 

Ahmad Shah’s/' Ahmad Shah, according to the popular belief, left nothing 

for the people, except what was actually in their mouths, but swallowed 

up everything himself. The joint-governors of LiChorc, alarmed at the Tiio Biiangrf saniAPB 

Shah's approach, fled to Patijwar. Put the Shah returned to K^biil soon 

afterward, confirming,^ as already stated, Lahua Singh in his possession of 

L&hore. 

For thirty years following those events, the joint governors of Lahore 
reigned in peace; but in 1797, Lfthore was invaded by Shah Zainan, who had ]uva«on of sbaii 
succeeded to th3 Kfibul throne in 1798. IIis mind was full of the notion, Zdnum, m3, 
however absurd, of founding an Indian Empire. In December 1798, the 
king marched to Peshawar at the head of a large army, and advanced unop- 
posed as far as Hassan Abchtl. From this place he sent his generals Ahmad 
Khan, Shahanchi, and Bahddur Khan, at the head of 7,000 horse, 

to conejuer the country between the Jheluin and the Chinab. His plans 
wore, howe\er, frustiated by a fn sh disturbance* at llciat, eansed by his brother 
Mahmfid, and he was compelled to return to his coiintiy and abandoVi 
his favourite project of invading India Suffice it to say that his troope, under 
Ahmad Khiin, S/uihanclil, weie defeated and put to flight by the Sikhs, hih tro«pg rout«i by 
with groat loss. 

' Shah Zaman's second invasion of the Pan jab was commenced at the close shuh/SuiairTm.^^ 
of the year 1705. Ha\ing crossed tlie Indus by a bridge of boats at Attock, 
he entered Hassau Abfhil, fiom which place ho detached his shahancJfi, at 
the head of a large force, to occu])y liohtas. That general took possession 
of Rohtas without difficult v, and was joined by the (Ihakkars, the Jdts and 
other Panjab Mussal man tribes, the Sikhs having fled in dismay to the inoiiii- 
tains, or the country beyond the Bias The king had, however, been only 
a week in Ilassaii Abdill, when intelligence of the invasion of Western Kho- 
ras^u by Agha Mahomed Khan, JOfjjar, king of Persia, reachctl him, and lie 
immediately left the Pan jab for the defence of his dominions, ariiving at 
Peshdwar in Jainiaiy 1790. 

AfteT* settling his affairs with Agha Mahomed Khan, who was compelled 
to retreat to Telieran, the Shah’s infatuation for Indian expeditions brought 

* him again, for the thiid tinn*, on the confiiies of the Panjab. About this Tin 1 invfLhioii ot 
^tiiiie the princes of Upjier India, being haid piessed by the Englidi and 6>iuih ziuwu, i7ju. 

the Mahratbas. had entered into negotiations with Shah Zanian to bung 
about another Duirani invasion of India Thus, Ghohim Mahomed, the de- 
feated usurper of Ilohilkhaiid, and the agents of Nawab Asil-iid-doula, the 
Oudh wazir, ciossed the Panjab in 1795-90, to urge iijioii his majesty tho 
necessity of an invasion, assuring him that the Mahomedan woild would 
gladly hail his appearance on the soil of India, as the deliverer of its people. 

I'he Shah, having assembled a force of thirty thousand men, half of whom 
were Durrauis, resumed his march to India at the end of November 1790. 

^ Hir army forded the Chinab and marched ol to Shah Doia, on the banks of 
^’^the Ravi, by the Emnabad route, and pitched their camp in the enclosure 
of Jahangir’s mausoleum. From this place he despatched liis grand wazir, 

Hafiz Sher Mahomed Rhaii, surnanied Mukhtar-ud-doula Wafadar Khan, 
to Ldhore, at the head of twenty thousand troops to occupy the towu. The 
Wazir, with his troops, crossed the Ravi by boats. Before his arrival, Lahna 
Siogh and Sobha Singh, the joint governors of Ldhore, delivered the keys of 
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^ tW 0llt4^ip»MUiXk S&fth Oh&ti^, «^jSescetidatit df the ftunene 
Qadir, ^Udnit moA one of thA leadiog Uahomedtas of the (dty, tod ne^MA. 
The Shah Bulmqitetitly advanced unopposed to L&hore^ which he euteied om 
the 3 ih 1 of January 1797. . . ^ 

Tlio eity was illumiuatod for three successive nigfha in honour of its 
occupation by the Durr4uL Some Hindu ahopktepers, who wilfully neg- 
lected to light up their shops on the fixed dates, were punished with the 
payment of jazia. The dosei ted houses in the city were all occt^pied by 
the Afghan sardars and nobles, while the parade groiinck fronting the palace, 
swarmed with the followers of the Afghan aimy. Following the pojicy 
adopted by his grandfather, Ahmad Shah, the invader despatched ckapale^ 
or light paifcies, iu different directions into the country to attack the Sikhs 
in their retreat by rapid marches, to seize their cattle, destroy their grain, 
and harass thorn in other ways Such forts as ucie within the reach of 
these flying columns weie rofliiced As, however, times had changed since 
the invasion of Ahmad Shah, and the iSikli povv(*r was now in the ascendant, 
he thought it lit to adopt a policy of mixed conciliation and menace, and 
great encouragements were held out to all Sikhs who should submit. 
This led to many of the Sikh chiefs tcndeiiug their submission to the 
Sliah, to whom they paid homage at Lahore The Mahomedans look- 

ed upon him as the champion of their faith, and the deli\cier of their coun- 
try. The heading M«ihomodan8 of the Pan jab, Jalal Jlhatti, Niziim-ud-dm 
Khan of Kasin and others joined him , but the advance of tho Diinani 
arm V, and the occupation of the capital of the P.inpib by the giandson of 
the famous Al)d<ih king, Ahrnnd Shah, had caused a profouiid sensation 
throughout Tndi.i, hovv(\ei ill-piepaied the Shah aiul ill d^ signed and inop- 
poitunc Jus })laiis may ha\e been Euconragi me nls were In Id out to the 
Shah by a i( luooo pnnee of IX Ihi and Tipjui Sultiin An inteichange of 
de[>utations also took |vl ace bi tween Shah Z.iman .iml Sindln i, the envoys 
of the latter having ]ia'^sed thiougli liihawalmir (\s lu the instance of the 
inissu)!! of the wa/ir of Oudh, pii viously alludisl to). Intiigms were set 
on foot in many pirts of India to assist the king, with the obji ct of eventually 
lestoiing tin* house of T\ mur topowtr The wt.ikness of the Mahrattas, 
and the distracted state <»f the N.iw/ih Wa/ii’s countiy of Oudh, induced 
evciy ahh -hodied Alahonn dan in Hindostan to aim in defence of Ins leli- 
gion and country I'lie llohillas, too, were armed cap-d-pic, and determined 
to assist the Shah in his endea\onis tocornpn*! India, wliih* tven ni the Dek- 
kan the advent of the loyal hero was hopefully and anxiously awaited by 
every M.ihomedan. How visionary these liopes weie, appeared, however, 
soon after. Intelligence was recciv(*d of the rebellion of the Shah’s brother, 
Prince Mahmud, at Herat, and he was compelled forthwith to retrace his 
steps to Kabul, h aving Ahmad Klian, 'Paiakzie, to look after the affairs of 
the count ly between the Jlnduin and Sindh, Bahadui Khan, il/a/iomcrf5?e, 
Bostaii Khan, Huriani, and Nuiulluh Khan, Kliatak, at the head of 7,000 
hoise, 100 /.imbuias and 4 gnus, being left to protect th<^ country. 

Attoi the dt*pirtuiv of Shah Zainan, Lahiia Singh and Sobha Singh 
letuiiied to Lihoie and occupied it The same year, 1707, Laima Singh 
di"d, and was succeeded by his son Chet Singh, and, .iboiit the same thne, 
Sobha Singh died, and was succeeded by his son Mohar Singh. The new gover- ' 
iior*s of L/thore ])osses^ed neither the talents nor the capabilities to rule 
over the coui»try which they iiiheiited, and tho subjects eiiti listed to their 
Chet Singh was an imbecile, while Mohar Singh exercised little iu- 


care. 


fliiencc over the people. Ranjit Singh, the powerful sardar of tl||^Suker- 
chakia misl^ formed a plan to capture L&hore, and, with this v^v^nteted 
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cK^ftmoa witlif thd adkemte of ' chieft 
3Sftim Baoi Bhai Qurbaksh Singh nad Hutn Ashik MaboioMk Tboio 
.thf^ wrote to ^ojit Singh, inviliog. him to enter the city» a&d 
their support (gainst the joint governors. Chowdhri Mohkam Dili of Kpt 
Nawan, the ''confidential agent of Chet Singh, prevented his master 
persuasions from marching against Banjit Singh, \vhen the latter entered 
Anarkalli at the head of a large force, and when Ranjft Singh approached 
the city, he opened to him the Lahori Gate, of which he had charge. 
Chet Singh and Mohar Singh fled, and Ranjit Singh thereupon made him- 
self master of Ldhore. This was in July 1799. 

We must now revert to the history of the raisldars of the Bhangi coii- 
federacy. Desa Singh, son of Ganda Singh, was, on his death, succeeded by 
his minor son Gblab Singh, who guided the affairs of the mtsl through his 
cousin, Karain ^ngh. Golab Singh enlarged the cily of Aniiilsar, where he 
resided, and, on attaining yeaia of discretion, oveiran the whole I'athan 
colony of Kasiir, which he subdued, the Pathan chiefs of Kasur, Nizdtn- 
nd-din Khan, and Kutb-ud-dui Khan, brothers, entering the s(‘rvicc of the 
conqueror. In 1794, however, the brothers, with the aid of tl^eir Afghan 
countrymen, recovered the whole of Kasur from the possession of the 
Sikhs, and the repeated attempts of Golab Singh to expel the Afghans 
failed. Golab Sii^gh, in cousecpience of his debaucheries, was a debilitated 
aiid idiotic ruler, po.sS(‘ssing neither force of character nor .influence suffi- 
cient to protect his iidcrests against the intrigues of the rival chiefs whose 
power was i.ow in the ascendant Ranjit Siugh, having taken possession of 
Lahore in the 3 ear 1799, his successes filled the Sikh chiefs with alarm. 
The following 3 car a cabal was formed against him, the lending spirits of 
which wen* Gol.ib Singli, Lliangi, Sahib Singh son of Gujar Singh, Bliangi, 
Jassa Singh, Itinigaihia, the famous carpenter, and Nizrfin-nd-din Khan of 
Kashr. The allied I loops of the sardars met the army of llaiijit Singh at 
Bliasin, between Lahore and Amritsar, and a few petty engag(*mciits were 
fought bet\v(*eii the couteudiiig })arties, which generally proved disastrous 
to the caballing chiefs. Rarijft was now left complete master of the field. 
During the time these troops wtro 111 the field, the chiefs vied with each 
other ill dc'b'uichery, revelry and riot, and Golab Singh, Bhangi, died sud- 
denly of ddu'iiim hrincns. 

Ue was succeedi'd, ou his death, by his son, Gurdit Singh, a child, 10 
years old, who .coudueted the affairs of the misl through his mother and 
guardian, Musauun.it Sukhaii. llanjit Smgh was now anxious to possess 
Amritsar, the stronghold of the BJiangis, where the remnants of the mid 
still held power and influence. In order to create a quarrel, he deman<led 
the famous caimaniff gun, and on Musanumat Sukhau’s refusal to part with 
it, he declared war. The Bhangi fort was attacked by Ranjit Singh, assisted 
by his ally, Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, and, after about live hours fighting, he 
won the day. All the possessions of the Bhangis were seized by Ranjit 
Singh, and Gurdit Singh, with his mother, Sukhan, fled to llamgarh. 

It will be remembered that, after the capture of Lahore by the three 
Bhangi sardars, Oiijar Singh had marched northwards with a view to farther 
conquests. His schemes were successful, and he became a far more powerful 
chief than cither Lahui Singh or Sobha Singh had been in their time. He 
took Oiijnit from Sultan Mokarrab Khan, the Ghakkar chief, whom he 
sigoally defeated under the walls of the city in 1755, capturing both the city 
and the adjoining country, and making Gujrdt his head-quarters. Next year 
he ovei ggjfi Jammu, seized Islamgarh, Punch and Deva Batala, and reduced 
Garura,Wljiie banks of the Chiuab, where he seized the property of Bahmat 
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KhaD and Ha^bmat Khaa, aad extended bis temto|7 as far as the Bbimber 
bills and the Mdajba country. He, however, fled to Ferosepar on the appear- 
ance of the Durr&ni King, Ahmad Shah, but as soon as the Shah bad turned 
his back on the Panjab, he again appeared on the scene with alaige force 
and recovered his lost territories without much difficulty. Soon afterwaiKls 
ho laid siege to the famous fort of Rohtas, held by the Ghakkars, with the 
assistance of Charat Singh, Sukerchakia, who was on the most amicable 
terms with him, and gave his daughter Raj Kour in marriage to Sahib Singh, 
sou of Gujar Singh. 

Gujar Singh had three sons, Sukhd Singh, Sahib Singh and Fatteh 
Singh. The first two quarrelled and fought, Sukha Singh being killed. 
Tlie second son, Sahib Singh, insulted and dishonoured his father, to oblige 
his brother-in-law, Mahd. Singh, the result of which was that the aged Gujar 
Singh, Rurreudering all his possessions in favour of the youngest son, Fatteh 
Singh, retired to Lahore, wliere he died *in 1788. The following year, the 
brothers-in-law, Mahd Singh and Sahib Singh, qusirrelled, in consequence of 
the former supporting the claims of Fatteh Singh to succeed to the posses- 
sion of tho, territories left by Gujar Singh. An attempt made by Raj Kour, 
sister of Mah^ Singh, to bring about a reconciliation between the two sardars 
was without avail. For two years the sardars exhibited the greatest hatred 
and liostility towards each other, till, at length, in 1792, a decisive battle 
was fought. At this juncture Mahrf, Singli was deserted by his trusted 
friend, Jodh Singh, of Wazirabad, while Karam Singh, DulU%^ responding to 
the call of Sahib Singh, promptly came to his assistance with a largo force. 
A desper|ite engagement was now fonglit betweiui the two arinif»s, the result 
of which was at first doubtful. It so h<ip| oned that .Mah4 Singh became 
ill during the contest, and fainted on his elephant. The malidwat, seeing 
the chief so ill, turned the elephant from the field, to biing his master to 
the camp, for the purpose of temporary repose. Mali4 Smghs leaving the 
field was looked upon by his followers as a signal to discontinue the conflict 
and retire, which they did in the greatest disorder. The siege of the Sodhra 
fort, where Sahib Singh was shut up, was raised, and Malia Singh was taken 
to Oujrauwala, where he died three days afterwards An attempt was made 
by his adversary. Sahib Singh, to cxrry away his bo ly, but it failed through 
the timely help rendered by Kadar Baksh and Ghouse Xhaii, who, with their 
artillery, siicc(»oded in dispersing the Hhangi men. 

After settling affairs with prince Mahmud, Shah Ziman egain had leisure 
to turn his attention to the Panjflb, whore his cause had suffered during his 
absence. No sooner had the Shah turned his back on the Panjab, than the 
Sikhs, as was usual with them on such occasions, emerged from their liill 
retieats, and other places of retirement, and began to retaliate on the Maho- 
inedans for the cruelty and hardships which they had sustained at the hands 
of the Durninis. The Sikhs had also cut off a party of five thousand Afghans, 
which, under the command of a Durrani general, was advancing to Jhelum. 
The king, having left Peshawar on the 25th of October 1798, entered Lahore 
without opposition. Sahib Singh, following the example of the Lahore 
Bhangis, Lahna Singh and Sobha Singh, on the occasion of the previous inva- 
sion of tlie Shah, retired to the hills on lus approach. The king renewed his 
measures of mixed threats and conciliation, and all accounts agree that no 
outrage of any kind w^as committed on the people of the Panjab during this 
campaign. Many of the Sikh sardars paid their homage to him, and all the 
^ Mussalman chiefs and zemindars attended his court at Lahore. He found 

* The tomb of Gujar 8iugh, BliauKi, is situated near the Sumiuan Burj of the Lahore fork 
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ItfOi Ikble ally in Niz^m-nd-dfa Khan, tha Fatlian Chief of Kasdr, who <*xer- 
cided great local influence, and employed him in harassing such of the Sikh 
chiefs, includhag the youthful Banjit Singh, as pertinaciously held aloof. 
The policy adopted by Shah Zaman had already borne fruit. Most of the 
chiefs of the Panjab had paid him homage, in person or by proxy, among the 
former being the young Sikh chief, Kanjit Singh. 

Towards the latter part of 1798, news of the invasion of Khor4s4n by 
Patteh Ali Shah, kjpg of Persia, with the intention of supporting Shah Mah- 
mtid’s claim to the throne, reached Shah Zatnan, which necessitated his 
quitting L4hore in the early part of January 1799, leaving his general, 
jShahanchi Khan, at the head of affairs, with a large number of troops. The 
general was instructed to watch over the interests of the Shah in the Pan- 
jab, and see that the Sikhs lived as peaceful subjects in towns, and harmless 
zemindars in villages. He was also instructed to use all means in his power 
to prevent the Sikhs from assembling together in armed parties, and where 
such parties succeeded in assembling, to disperse them as .soon as practicable. 
Shahanchi Khan, having heard of the gathering of the Sikhs in, large num- 
bers, under Eaujit Siugh, at Rassulnagar (then known as Ramnagar), 
immediately proceeded thither. Ranjft Singh called to his aid Rarclar Mil- 
kha Singh, Pindiwd,Iil, Budh Singh and Ram Singh of Scrac Kahiwtila, Jodh 
Singh, Attariwal4 and Dharain Singh Jalalia, and a desperate engagement 
ensued between the Afghans and the Sikhs, which terminated very ruinously 
for the former. The siege of Rassiilnagar was raised, and Shahauclii Khan 
proceeded thence to Oujiat, with the object of expelling Sahib Singh JBhan- 
gi, who, after the departure oS the Shah, had returned to that district, and 
taken possession of the town and its suburbs. The Afghan commander en- 
tered into an alliance with the Mahomedan tribes of the Jheliim ; but Sahib 
Singh, on his return, secured the co-operation of the Sikh chiefs, Jodh Singh 
of WazirAbad,.,Karam Singh, DiUtl, and Wazir Singh of Attari. The troops 
under Shahanchi Khan at this time numbered twelve thousand. A severe 
fight took place between the two armies, in which the Afghan commander 
received a bullet wound iu the chest, which terminated his existence. The 
Fathaus lost heart on seeing the death of their commander, which led them to 
beat a hasty and disorderly retreat, and contributed to considerably enlarge 
the listdof casualties. The gencrars grave is still to be seen four miles east 
of Gujrdt. • 

About this time Shah Zaman was again assiduously employed in making 
preparations for another invasion of Hindo.staii, and made his appearance at 
Fcsb^iwar, when the news of the fall of Kandahar called him to his senses, and 
he returned to KAbul, giving up all idea of conqueiing India. Cerlaiti it is 
that had Shah Zaman remained content with his Afghan possessions, and not 
coveted India, he would not have lost the kingdom of his ancestors. His 
untimely absence from the scat of his government, and from the theatre of 
action, afforded an opportunity to his rivals and enemies of hatching plots 
against him. 

It was during Shah Zaman’, s fourth invasion of India, in 1798, that the 
genius of Raujit Siugh, as a soldier and administrator of unconimou tact, 
seems to have first attracted the attention of the Durrani Shah, and made an 
impression, not only on his majesty, but also on other Sikh clnefs. The 
Afghan monarch had been compelled to hasten his retreat from the Panjab, 
by the intelligence of plots in Persia. In consequence of the Jhelum being 
flooded, great difiiculty was experienced in carrying over his ordnance. It 
nfis not considered advisable to delay his march to K4bul. He therefore 
resolved to leave the guns, and reach bis destination as expeditiously os 
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possible. The Shah aow sent a firman to Banjft Sins^* informing bim^ that, in 
the event of his taking care of hk ordnance> and having it conveyed to KAIml 
as early as practicable, he would be pleased to consider favour^ly his aeptva- 
tioiis with regard to L&hore. Out of tBielve guns which had sunk in the bed 
of the river, eight were readily extricated and forwarded to K&bul. As a 
reward for this service, Ranjit Singh got from the E&bul kin^ what he de« 
sired, namely, a royal investiture of the capital of the Panjah. Thencefor- 
ward the history of the Sikhs merges in that of their great ifahar&ja. The 
remaining four guns, which were taken out in 1823, were' placed in the arse- 
nals of Lahore. ^ 

Sahib Singh, whose career had been hitherto marked by energy and 
enterprise, now became an indolent debauchee and drunkard. He quarrelled 
with the rival chiefs and sardars, and, his power being thus weakened, Ranjit 
Singh seized upon all his possessions, which were merged in'iihe new king- 
dom wliich he was now forming. In 1810 the Mahardjd, at the interceaaioii 
of Mdi Lachmi, mother of Sahib Singh, granted him a jdgir worth one lakh 
of rupees, which he hold until his death, which occurred in the following 
^eai Ranjif Singh had, by this time, conquered Mult4n, and married two of 
the widows of tho deceased, Dya Kour and Rattan Kour, by the rite of cha- 
darandazi. Dya Kour gave birth to Peshora Singh, and Rattan Ronr to 
Idultana Singh, the reputed sons of the Great Mahar^jA Fatteh Singh, the 
youngest son of Gujar Singh, went to Rapurthalla and took up service under 
the Ahlnwalia chief, but died soon after, leaving a son, Jymal Singh, who 
resided in Ramgarh, without pension or estate, and thus the great Bhangi 
confederacy collapsed. 


2 —THE RAMGABHI A MI8L. 

This viial took its name from Ram Rouni, or ‘ Fortalicc of God,’ at 
Amritsar, converted into Ramgarah, or ‘ Fort of the Lord,’ by Jassa Singh 
the celebrated thokdf or carpenter. The founder of the misl was Khoshal 
Singh, a Jdt of Monza Gugd, in the vicinity of Amritsar, and a follower of 
the Byiagi Bandd. lie took his Pdhal from Baudii, and, on the death of 
the latter, became a notorious robber and commanded of an armed force. 
When he died, one Nodh Singh, of Sahangi, near Amritsar, succeeded biro. 
Ab a freebooter, he was more uotoiious than his predecessor, and always had a 
greater nuiiiber of followers. The most daring and intrepid among these 
wore the three brothers, Jassa Sing, Malla Singh or (Mali Singh) and T4t4 
Singh, sons of Bhagwdijia Giani, carpenters of Mouza Sarsang, in the Lahore 
"W^crict, who, "their profession, took up the new one of robbery 

under the leader ]^odh Sing. Jassa Singh took to the profession of arms, 
and subsequently became very famous among the Sikhs as a brave and 
intrepid wanior. 

Jassa Singh, with his two brothers, fought on the side of Adina Beg 
Khan, when that chief entered into hostilities with the Abddli king, Ahmad 
Shah, and his gallantry was so conspicuous that Adina Beg gave him the 
command of his own tioops, which, at that time, were chiefly Sikhs. When, 
being hard pressed by the Afghans, Adina Beg, had fled to the bills, Jassa 
Singh joined Jay Singh, Kanhia and Amar Singh, Kingr^, in their war 
against the Pathans, and greatly distinguished themselves. On the departure 
of Ahmad Shah from India in 1757, and the return of Adina Beg Khan 
from his hill retreat, the latter made a vow to extirpate the Sikhs, who had 
become troublesome, and made common cause against the Mussalmans. The 
Mahrattos, who had, at this time, swept the Panjib, elevated Adina Beg 
Khau to the viceroyalty of Lahore. The new viceroy, after reducing Kutah 
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SliAh, fihe RohUla chief, lai4 siege to Batila and captured it. Mir Asiz 
Bakthi, in eqinmand of a strong body of cavalry, was sent to the Mdnjha 
oountry with* orders to attack and chastise the Sikhs wherever they could 
be found. Four thousand pioneers* accompanied the Mir, with their 
sharpened tools, for the purpose of clearing the jtingle where the Silfha had 
concealed themselves. Thousands of Sikhs were thus hunted down and 
mercilessly butchered. The more adventurous fled and sought shelter Slanghtoi of the 
within the mud ft>rt of Ram Rouui. The principal refugees were Nodh 
Singh, the head of the Ramgarhia misl^ his lieutenants, the brothers Jassa 
Singh, M.a]la Singh and Tird Singh; Jay Singh, Kanhia and Amar Singh, 

Kingrd. Mir Aziz Bakshi, hearing of the retreat of the Sikhs towards 
Amritsar, proceeded thither and besieged Ram Rouni. The Sikhs, finding mr a/i/ jiakhsw 
that the Mir> troops were more than a match for them in the open field, 
resorted to sallying forth at night and attacking the outposts of the besieg- 
ing party, and retiring again to their fort before allowing the Afghans to 
recover from their surprise. By this means they managed to ^reduce con- 
siderably the number of their enemies. After suffering many hardships 
and fighting with the courage of lions, the Sikhs weic obliged to efioct 
their escape as best they could, which they accomplished one night, after 
having battered down the walls of Ram Rouni, which had so long 
sheltered them from their foes. They were pursued in their retreat b)^ the 
Afghans, and many of them fell under the avening sword of the Muslims, tiic ^jki s (iwpowe 
Those who escaped this slaughter were styled Ramgarhis by their fellow- 
countrymen, as a compliment ^to the sacred place whore they had sought 
shelter, and this, more appropriately, gave the misl the designation which it 
bears. 

After the death of Adfna Beg, in 1758, the ever- vigilant Sikhs be- 
came as troublesome as before. Jassa Singh, about this time, took com- 
mand of the Confederacy, and, aid'^d by the Kanhia wusZ, besieged Dina- 
nagar, Batiila, Kalauaiir, Srihargovindpur, Kadian, Ghamman and many 
other towns and places in the districts of Amritsar and Gurdflspur, yielding 
a revenue of between six and ton lakhs of rupees Ahmad Shah came to 
chastise the Sikhs, and blew up their Harmaiidar at Amritsar with gun- 
powder. It was about this time that the OuWiqhdrd battle was fought 
between*the DurrAni king and the Sikhs, which for ferocity and brutality 
surpassed all other battles between the Mahomedans and the rSikhs. 

When NodH Singh died, he was succeeded in the sardari of the misl by Nodh s.nprii on ina 
Jassa Singh. After the departure of Ahmad Shah, this Jassa Singh, with his 
brothers, Malla Singh and TArA Singh and Jay Singh, Kanhia, emerged from 
their jungle retreat, and, collecting their followeis, ravaged the country far 
and wide, and built forts and established military outposts. When KhwajA 
Obed, the LAhore governor, attacked the Sikh fort at GujrAnwAlA, he was 
opposed by the united forces of the Ramgarhias and the Kanhias, and the K^IuiraKwillt the 
guns, ammunition and treasure left by the governor, wore equally divided Afghans 
by the leaders of the two misls, 

A year after this, Ahmad Shah again appeared on the scone, and, cross- 
ing the Sutlej, advanced as far as Rohtas and JandiAlA, carrying fire and 
sword wherever he went. The Sikhs, os usual, fled and concealed themselves 
in deserts and hills, but no sooner had the Shah started for KAbul, than the 
Ramgarhias made themselves masters of Batdia and Kalananr, expelling rip«nrr«.Bat6iaam] 
KhwajA Obed, the Afghan governor, and seizing on tho surrounding country. 

The fort of Ram Rouui was again secured by Jassa Singh, who constructed luim uumj 

* The Memoirs of Movilii Mahomed Dm of Bat4Ia, a con temporal y historian. 
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a large street close to it Obamand Cband, the deputjr of Ahmad Shall, 
in Katoch, and other Rajput chiefs of the hills, became his ti 2 .butarie 8 , atid 
his possessions now comprised almost the whole country between the Sutlej 
and the Bi^s towards the hills, including a vast tract of the Bist Jalandat. 

Jassa Singh, now in the height of his power, gave Batdla, With the 
neighbouring country, to hia brother Malta Singh, and Kalanaur to his other 
brother, T&r& Singh, keeping the rest himself. 

A quarrel arose between the Kanhia m;«I, headed by Jay Singh, 
Kanhia, and the Bamgarhia mul^ regarding the divjsion of the revenue 
of some lands. Batdla was besieged by Gurbaksh Singh, son of Jay 
Singh. Malla Singh, who held charge of the city, was a great tyrant, 
and, in consequence, was disliked by the people, who supplied the in- 
vading Kanhias with provisions and money to prosecu^.e their plans. 
He was arrogant and haughty, and often killed people for mere ainnae- 
nient. One da}^, during a terrific storm of thunder and lightning, Malta 
Singh vauntiugly sent a bullet whiz/ing through the elements, when a 
stone, falling from the cloud**, struck him on the head. He retreated to 
the fort, but was turned out by the indignant multitude, who opened the 
gates to the besiegers. Malla Singh Hcd. Gurbaksh Singh was put in 
charge of the cily by Ra]A Singh, and De\ a Singh, the governors of the 
district, and TAitl Chand, the Br«ihinin. The Kanhia misl, under Gurbaksh 
Singh, soon after tliis, took possession of Kalanaur, expelling Tdrd Singh 
and wresting the whole country to the Sutlej from the Ramgarhias. 

Jassa Singh, by his bravery and skill, recovered Bat41a, where he 
established a police post, and surrounded the city with a brick wall, 30 
foot high and 21 broad. But an attempt to recover Kalanaur failed, as 
Jeynial Singh, son of H^hikat Singh, Kanhia, made a stout resistance. 
The fight between the Ramgarhias and the Kanhias continued unabated, 
and thousands were killed on both sides. Armed bands of tho Sikhs preyed 
upon tho country, and the rival minis carried off cattle, sheep and goats from 
each other’s territory. Jassa Singh was at last overpowered by Jay Singh, 
and driven to the other side of the Sutlej, where he collected a largo body 
of irregular horse, and, carried on his old profession of freebooting. 
Here h(‘ was aided by Amar Singh, Phulkia, and, establishing himself in tho 
country of Hissar, extended his ravages up to the very walls of Delhi. Once 
ho penetrated into Delhi itself, and carried off four guns from tho Moghal 
arsenal. The Mirath Nawdb agreed to pay him Rs. 10,000 •a year on his 
consenting to leave his district unmolested. He sacked Hissar, to punish the 
go\ernor, w ho had forcibly carried away two daughters of a Brahmin, and 
h*ul the gills restored to their father. A war subsequently broke out be- 
tween Jay Singh and Maha Singh, the rising chief of the Sukerchakia misi, 
which induced the latter to call to his aid, Jassa Singh from the country 
acioss the Sutlej. A bloody battle took place between the allied forces of 
the Sukerchakias and Ramgarhias on the one side, and the Kanhias on 1;he 
oth('r, the result of which was the overthrow of the last named misl, Gur- 
baksh, son of Jay Singh, was killed in the battle, Jassa Singh’s possessions 
w(*re n'stored, and for several years he enjoyed the fruits of his adventures 
ill peace. On the death of his brothers, Malla Singh and TflrA Singh, Jassa 
Singh retired to Rabela on the Biis. 

Jassa Singh died in 1816, ]ea\ing two sons, Jodh Singh and Bir Singh, 
tho former of whom succeeded him. Jodh Singh was a man of no activity, 
nud his possessions were encroached upon by his more active cousin, Dewdn 
Singh, sou of T4r4 Singh. Jodh Singh died, leaving a son, Hiru Singh, but 
idl tho possessions of the mUl were now seized by Raojit Siugb, son of 
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Mafatf Stngb, who, on his return from Kangri, in 1808, imprisoned Bir Singh, 
Detr^n Singh and Him Singh. The Mahan\j4, taking the road to Babela, 
went to Amijtsar, and laid siege to the fort of Rato Roiini, which he took. 
The MaharajA took city after city, and razed to the ground the strongholds 
of the Ramgarhias to the number of a hundredand fifty, all within a very short 
time. Adequate pensions were provided for D^wdn Singh and Jodh Singh, the 
remnants of the once powerful Rarugarhiu mid, which, like the other misls, 
collapsed, and fell , before the all-absorbing power of the future Mahardjd of 
the raujdb. 


3.— THE KANHIA MISL. 

The bead of thLs mial was Jay Singh, of Mouza K&nh&, 15 roilos cast 
ofJLiahore, whi^h gave the mial the name it bears. One Khusliali, a Siudhu 
Jdt of Qhanni, who passed his days in (»xtrcme poverty and indigence, had 
three sons, Jay Singh, Jhauda Singh and Singha, the first of whom went to 
.Kapfir Singh of Fyzullahpur, near Amiitsar, and was initiated by him into 
the Pdhal of the Guru. Loa\iiJg Kapiir Singh, he joined Ajuar Siugh, 
Kegra, of Khdna Kacha, in tlie Manjha country, a robber who had numer- 
ous followers. The most daiiug of his retainers were Jay iSingh, his brother, 
Jhanda Singh, Amar Singh, and Hakikat Singh. They were famous 

for the manner in which they earned on their predatory excuisions, and for 
the amount of booty which they cairied ofE They eotablished themselves 
in the dense d/Au/i; jungles near Begwal, on the Amritsar road. Neither 
life nor property was secure against these rufiians, who infested the wliole 
country, fiom the foot of th(? hills to the neighbourhood of Ldhore. In 
1763, after Ahmad Shah had retired from the Fanjab, these plunderers 
attacked Kasur, and, after a month’s sic'ge, captured the town and carried 
off all tho jewels, silver, gold, shawls and carpets which they could lay their 
bauds upon, ^ay Singh, who now became the leader of the misi, joined 
Jassa Sing, the carpenter of the Ramgarhia mial, and, as previously men- 
tioned, their united forces -opposed the arms of the Abddli King, Ahmad 
Shah. He then embellished the city of Amritsar, by building in it a 
spacious katva or quarters. 

Jay Singh declared war against Jhanda Singh, Bhangi, assisted by Charat 
Singh, •Sukercliakia, whose interests were opposed to those of the Bh*ingi 
mial, through bis support of the claimant to the Jammu chiefship. Having 
had the satisfaction of seeing his powerful rival, Jhanda Singh, removed, 
he entered into an agreement with Jassa Siugh, Ahluvvalia, to expel the 
other Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia. The chief, last meutioned, was ultimately 
driven to tho wastes of Hariana, where he lived as a robber. 

Jay Siugh then inarched to Sirhiud, ravaging the country as ho 
went, and was present at the great battle of Sirhiud, in which Zen Khan 
was defeated and slain. He next invaded Garota, at the foot of the hills, 
and after a desperate fights reduced Ezad Baksh, the chief of that place, to 
subjection. He then led au army to Hajipur, which he annexed to his 
possessions, and made the hill chiefs of N urpur, Datarpur and Saepah his 
tributaries. Next he conquered Mukeria, where he was strongly opposed by 
the Uussalman Awans, who, after great slaughter, submitted to his authority. 
Mukeria was pillaged by the Sikhs, who mercilessly put the inhabitants to 
the sword. 

Nawdb Sef AU Khan, the kiiladar of Kangri, was a nominal deputy, 
in tho hills, of the declining Moghal. He had devised to remain iii 
subjection sto the Delhi throne, and his possessions were coveted by the 
aspiring chief of Katoch, Sausar Cband, grandson of Ghamaud Chand. 
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Several timea this chief attacked the famous stronghold of KangrA with A 
strong force, but was always repulsed. Having beard of the daring ex]^oits 
of the Eanhia chief, Jay Singh, and his undaunted courages he prevailed 
upon that chief to assist him in subduing the imperial fort. Jay Singh 
marched to Kangr^ at the head of a numerous body of troops, and tne 
fort was taken. The old Ma^medan governor died a natural death in 
1774, and this removed all difficulties in the way of the conquerors. Jay 
Singh bribed Jewan Khan, sou of the deceased riawab^ to vacate the fort, 
and allow the Sikh troops to enter it. Jay Singh kept the prize for himself, 
much to the disappointment of the Katoch chief, who,' conscious of his own 
inferiority, saw no alternative hut to submit. Being thus strengthened by 
his new and valuable acquisition, Jay Singh usurped the possessions of the 
surrounding rajas and thakurs, who paid tribute to Jassa Singh, Ram* 
garhia, the predatory carpenter chief. * 

Jay Singh, being now assisted by the other Misldars, Jassa Singh, 
Ahluwalia, Td.r<i Singh, Ghoba, and Khoshal Singh, Fyzulpuria, proceeded 
towards the.Pathan colony of Kasiir, which was weakly defended by the 
Mahomedan chief, Alif Khan. The Pathans defended themselves in their 
houses and fortifications, but Alif Khan, instead of remaining on the 
defensive, fell, with his followers, on the besieging party, and the result was 
so disastrous to the Pathans, that a great number of them were killed, and 
the rest took to flight, followed by the Sikhs, who, entered the city and 
plundered it. The pillage was continued with great severity for several 
days, and the property previously alluded to cairied oflf. The city was 
destroyed and the fort seized and parcelled tout among the chiefs of the 
nfiiislti. The fort and the city were, however, re-occupied by Nizam-ud-diu 
Khan, and the Pathans remained in pobscssion of them until finally 
expelled by Ranjft Singh, 

Hakikat Siugh, the deputy of Jay Siugh in Kalanaur, died, and his 
son Jeymal Singh, picked a quarrel with Fatleh Singh, son of Mahti*b 
Singh, After severe fighting on both sides, Fatteh Singh was made 
prisoner by Jeymal Siugh; but the wife of the former, assembling a large 
force, attacked Jeymal, and effected the release of her husband. Fatteh 
Singh died soon after, and by his death, Jeymal Singh was left in undisturb- 
ed possession of Kalanaur, which he improved. He reigned peacefully for 
a long time in Kalanaur, and, unlike his father, under wlioui the country 
had been almost desolated, was beloved by both the Hindus and the 
Mahomedaus. He married his daughter, Chand Kour, to Kharak Siugh, 
the eldest son of Ranjit Singh ; the nuptials being performed with great 
pom]> and magnificence in the town of Fattehgarh. 

Jay Siugh now possessed Kot Kangul, and levied tribute from the hill 
rajas, lie had driven Jassa Singli, Kamgarhia, across the Sutlej, and bis 
infiuonce was paramount in the Panjab. He took the youthful Mahd Singh, 
son of Charat Siugh, into his care, and assisted the aspii iug chief in capturing 
Kassuluagar, on the Chinab, from a Mahomedan family, Having obtained a 
footing of his own, Malui Singh, threw off his allegiance to Jay Singh, and 
made politics a special subject of study. He plundered Jammu, by which 
ho enriched himself, and increased his influence in the neighbouring mouu* 
tainous districts. He now quarrelled with Jay Singh, his patron, who 
claimed a share of the Jammu spoils, in consideration of his having paved 
the way for the success of the young sardar s plans of aggrandizement. 
He called to his aid Jassa Siugh, Kamgarhia, who gladly availed himself 
of the opportunity of recovering his lost possessions on this s^ie of the 
Sutlej. The co-operation of Suiisar Chand, grandson of Qhamand Chandi 
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of tCatoch^ ^bo had been disappointed at the hands of Jay Singh AndaeoaMsthe 
in the Kot Kangrd affair^ was easily secured. In the meantime, the Maho- 
medan subjects or Bat&la had suffered hardships and indignities under Jay theKuniiM. 

Singh, who oppressed thorn, and burnt the houses of many leading Mussal- 
mans. Among the rest, Qhblam Qhous was imprisoned, but he effected his 
escape, and was on his way to Edbul, when he was brought back by Mah4 
Singh, who promised to re-establish him in Batdia. Jay Singh called to 
his aid Gurbaksh Singh, D'&ia, and sent him, at the head of a force, in the 
direction of the Sutlej, to prevent Jas<^a Singh entering the Fanjdb. 

Gurbaksh Singh crossed the Sutlej and engaged Jassa Singh near Pati&U, 

when the latter was victorious. Gurbaksh Singh was killed in the battle 

and his army routed. Yaiioiis skirmishes took place outside the walls of 

Amritsar between the Kanhias and Mahii Singh, assisted by his allies, war between Jay 

without any decisive result. At length the allied forces met the enemy at SihkIi, Kanhia, and 

Achal, about eight miles from Batila^ and a severe fight took place between ^tSoai 

them and the Kanhias, headed by Gurbaksh Singh, son of Jay Singh. 

Gurbaksh greatly distinguished himself in this battle, but his army g.*ive 
before superior numbers, and Mah4 Singh and Jassa Sing carried the 
daty. The death of Gurbaksh Singh, from an arrow wound in curiMikaii of Jay 
the breast, disheartened his followeis, who fled in all directions. When 
Jay Singh saw that his gallant son had fallen in the engagement, after a 
hand-to-hand combat with his adversaries, he burst into tears, emptied his 
quiver of its arrows, and, dismounting from his horse, exposed himself to 
the enemy's fire. Such was the respect for the old veteran that none 
dared approach him in his gri^f, and *all quietly withdrew. The victorious 
ttoops then advanced to Kiarki and seized it. Kauiua 

Thus was the old sardar, Jay Singh, effectually humbled, by this double 
sorrow, arising fiom the signal defeat sustained, and the loss of his gallant 
son. He erSted a monuiiieiit over the remains of his son to the 
north of the city of Bat^la. Fiom the fall of Batala may be reckoned the 
beginning of the decline of the Kanhia confederacy. Pressed by the 
Rsmgarhias, Jay Singh fled to Pathankot, with Jeymal Singh and Taia 
Singh. His daughter-in-law, Sadd Kour, the widow of Gurbaksh Singh, 
who had remained behind, had also to effect her escape barefooted through 
fear of the enemy, and went to Saiyan. The city was taken possession of ^ ?f‘?faha 
by Jassa Singh* Ranigaihia, who put Bagh Singh and Hakikat Singh, his sukciohakia, 
lieutenants in charge of it, expelling Dharam Singh, the chief police 
officer of Jay Singh, who narrowly escaped by climbing over a wall. Tho 
Ramgarhia chief, Jassa Singh, had his possessions restored to him 

Kangrd still remained tiibutary to Jay Singh, and, as Sansar Chand 
had always hankered after its possession, he made war against the former 
chief to secure this much-coveted territory. He, therefore, fell on Hajipwr, s cuand oi 
and seized the whole country between that town and the hills, including 
Mukeria. The fort of Atalgarh was gallantly defended by a slave girl of 
the Kanhia sardar, named Dasser, who, for four months, successfully repulsed 
the attacks of the enemy, and held the place for her master. This heroine 
obliged Sansar Chand to raise the siege. War between Sansar Chand and 
Jay Singh was carried on for a period of three years, when Sadd Kour, tho 
widow of Gurbaksh Singh, who was a shrewd and enterprising lady, devised 
a plan for securing the alliance of the now rising Sukerchakia chief by a mar- 
riage tie. Accordingly, she betrothed her daughter, Maht4b Kour, to Ranjit Aiiianot bymarripg* 
Smgb, son of MahA Wngh, the leader of the Sukerchakia mi$L She proceeded 
to Jaw^lA^ukhi, and the negotiations between her and R^ Kour, wife of lanuiia*. 

Mahd Singh, were there brought to a conclusion. Sansar Chand, however, 
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eagerly andpersirtantly demanded Kot Kangrij and, the matter having been 
referred to aj'bitration, it was finally decided that Jay Singh shonld abandon 
Kot Kaugrd, and Sanaar Chand on his part vacate Hajipur jand Mokeim 
Further, it waa agreed, that, in the event of a war between the Baicgariiia 
and the Kanhia 7)iitils, the Katoch chief was to be on the side of the latter* 

Jay Singh, being now joined by Mahd Singh, Sansar Ohand, and the 
rajas of Nurpur and Ghamba, inarched against Batdla and besieged it* 
Jassa Singh had, however, made his position so strong in Jthe city, supported 
by the inhabitants, who had been persecuted by Jay Singh, that all the efforta 
of the besiegers to carry the place failed. The siege' was raised after an 
engagement of twenty*ono days, and Jassa Singh held undisturbed possession 
of Batala and the surrounding country. 

Mah^ Singh died in 1792 in the village Dhariwil. His death was 
greatly lamented by his old ally, Jay Singh, who, four years afterwards, 
gave his granddaughter, Mahtdb Kour, in marriage to Ranjit Singh, the son 
of the deceased. The nuptials were performed at Batala with a pomp and 
magnificence^ worthy of the names of Maha Singh and Jay Sin^, the heads 
of the Sukefehakia and Kanhia misZs, respectively; and, as Kanjit Singh 
was then quite a youth, he was completely under the influence of his able 
and diplomatic mother4n-law. 

Jay Singh died soon after, A.D. 1798, leaving two sons, Nidhan Singh 
and Bhdg Singh, who were both unfit to govern the 7))isl of which the 
deceased had been the head. They retired, with their mother, Raj Kour to 
Hajipur and Saiyan, while Mahtab Kour governed the misl and established 
herself in Batfila, where she built a large «tai)k outside the city walls. 
Having then collected her troops, she fought with Jassa Singh the Ramgarhia* 
On the death of Mahtdb Kour, in 1800, Ranjit Singh seized on the posses- 
sions of the Kanhia mid. He first captured Adinanagar, then held by 
Golab Singh, the son of Ghauda Singh, to whom he gave a voyage in jdgir, 
and then Sujanpur, which belonged to Budh Singh, son of Amar Singh, 
one of the original founders of the Kanhia misl, on whom he bestowed 
Dliarainkot as jdgir. Hajipur was next wrest <d from Jay Siiigh^s widow. 
!Nidhan Singh aud Blulg Singh, the surviving sous of Jay Singh, died soon 
afterwards, and no legitimate heir to the Kanhia mial now remained. 

In 1811, Ranjit Singh went to Batala to reduce the remnants of th/s mial 
and encamped at the tank of Shamshcr Khan. He seized Mukeria, and, 
returning to Lahore, put her mother-in-law, Sadd Kour, in confinement. 
Summoning all the zemindars of the Kanhia misl into his presence, he 
declared the collapse of the misl, \^liich finally merged into his own power. 
Batala, the chief stronghold of the Kanhia power, having thus fallen, Shah 
Din, son of Aziz-ud-din, was appointed the Mabanljd’s governor of the 
place. 

4.— THE NAKAI ML^L, 

The principal sardar of this mial was Hira Singh, son of Choudhri 
Hemr&j, a Jdt of the Sindhu Got, or elan, and a resident of mouza Bharw&l, 
pm'gami Faridabad, now included in the Ghuuian tehsil of the Ldhore 
district. The country was called Nikka, and lay south-west of Ldhore, 
bordering on Multdn ; hence the name Ndkai given to the misl, Hira 
courted the society of the lowest blackguards. Starvation had afflicted 
him to such a degree that be, aud the family who surrounded him, 
often endured hunger aud fasted from necessity. Seeing that the Sikhs 
had become the terror of the people, and that the adoption of the^eligion of 
l^dnak led to worldly eminence and fame, he took the Fdkal of the Guru, and 
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ktsestample was followed by his^relatioos and friends. He, like the rest of 

the chiefs, had a weakness for covetiopf the property of other people, which 

led to his booming a notorious robber. Petty acts of dacoity could not 

satisfy the ravenous appetite of this knight of the highway. A more 

savoury and appetising banquet was required for the insatiable maw of this Hie rise to power. 

brigand. His success in his petty foraging expeditions, daily attracted largo 

numbers of horsemen to his banner. With these he was enabled to acquire 

considerable territory. He levied tribute and blackmail upon all the villages 

he subdued or passed through, which considerably increased both his wealth 

and his influence. €om plaints having been brought to him of the existence 

of the practice of cow-slaughtering in the territory under Shekh Subhdn, the 

Sajjada Nishin of the famous shrine of the Mahomedan saint, Farid, sur- HoAghte with shekh 

named ShaJearganj, in Pakpattan, he resolved upon attacking his jagir. tSlibw 

Having collected a large number of troops, he proceeded to Pakpattan, 

where ne was opposed by the Mussalmans, under the Shekh, the guardian 

of the shrine. In this engagement, Hira Singh’s plundering career was 

brought to a close by a bullet-wound in the head. The Sikhs were dis- ^ .lefeated and 

persed with great loss, and returned to Bharwdl. Shekh Su&han pursued 

them with 4,000 cavalry, killing a great number of them. On tho death 

of Hira Singh, his son, Dal Singh, being a minor, his nephew, Nahar Singh, ^ V”'***^**^ 'SinSi 

son of Natha Singh, became the head of the mial. Nahar Singh occupied 

the masnad of chiefship for nine months, but was killed in a tight at Kot Nahar singh uiied, 

Kamalia in 1768, and was succeeded by his younger brother Ran Singh. 

Ran Singh became a powerful chief. The territory under his control nun smgh raoceesds. 
was worth nine lakhs of rupe^^s per annum, and comprised Chunian, part 
of Kasiir, Sharakpur, Gngera, and, at one time, Kot Kamalia. Tho con- 
federacy could muster for service in the field two thousand horsemen, 
besides camel swivels, and a few guns. lie fought Kumar Singh of Sayad- 
wdl4 which subdued, and died in 1781. 

Ran Singn was succeeded by bis eldest son, Bhagwan Singh, who mar- Bhngwiui Bmgh 
ried his sister, Miisaimnal Raj Kour, to Ranjit Singh, son of Mahii Singh, 

Siikerchakia Wazir Singh brother of Kumar Singh, recovered Sayadwald 

from Bhag\^^^n Singh, who was himself killed in an action, being succeeded 

by his brother Gian Singh. The death of BhagwAn Singh was avenged by oiausiiighsucccctta. 

Dal liingb, sou of Sardar Hiia Singh, v\ ho killed Wazir Singh, but was 

afterwards hiipself assassinated, at Bharwal, by a servant of Wazir Singh, 

who had resolved on avenging liis master's death. Gian Singh died in 1807, nie8,i8or. 

leaving a son, Sardar Kalian Singh. At length Ranjit Singh, on attaining 

power, subdued the Nakai and seized all the possessions of the family, 

a j^gir of Us. 15,000 per annum being given to Kahan Singh, the representa- tlio fomilj 

tive of the family in the neighbourhood of Bharwiil. Kahan Singh recently ooUapBc of the mo/. 

died at lAhore at a very advanced age. 

6.--^THE AHLUWALIA MISL, 

This mini derived its name from the village Ahlu, five Icofi to the east 
of Lahore, founded by Sadao Singh a Jdt, kaldl, or distiller. He had four sadAo smgh fomida 
sons, Gopal Singh, Hainiiiti, Sokaudar and Cbaka, and the only thing 
known about them is that the three younger brothers lived at Lahore, siuku. Hummu,' 
where a street built by Cbdkil still exists. Tho eldest, Qopal Singh, had 
a son, Dewa Singh, who had throe sons, Gurbaksh Singh, Sadr Singh and 
Badr Singh. Badr Singh married tho sister of one Bhdg Singh, or Bhiigii, nwir sinjh, wm ot 
a distiller of tho TulsL This man Bhagii (as he was originally called) 
lived in %sry indigent circumstances, and, having removed his business &mgh,.dii,tui<!t. 
from Ahlu, settled in Moballa Telpura, in the cuviions of Lkhore, close to 
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the modwo villege Gtefd. ' flndingf no relief h«e, he went to FMaHajmiP, 
and was there Mtiated into the Pdhal of the Oara by Kaphr Singh, tbi^ 
h^d of the Fjeulpuria mial, who, from Bhtgd, chaog^ hie nadie into BbAg 
Singh. Bh4g Singh soon became a man of note. Jobbers and cut-throata 
were not scarce in those days in the Paujdb, not were they slow in rhoog* 
nising those talents in B&gd which so well fitted him to become a leadeir 
of these desperadoes. All who desired to enrich themselves at the expense 
of their neighbours, rallied round his standard, and, with him, plundered 
the country in all directions. 

^ Bhag Singh had great respect for Eapiir Singh/ and never did any- 
thing contrary to his wishes. Badr Singh married Bhag Singh’s sister, 
who presented him with a son, Jassa Singh, in 1718. When the boy was 
five years old, Badr Singh died. The widow then took thf boy to M^i 
Sunari, widow of Guru Qovind Singh, the Guru having died before Jassa 
Singh’s birth, and the Mdi blessed the little boy, and presented him with 
a silver mace, predicting that he would become a great man, and that he and 
his descendant's would have mace-bcarers to attend them. The mother and 


the child lived at Jalandar with Btiag Singh. Once, when Kapfir Singh 
went to Bhag Singh’s house, he was greatly pleased at seeing tho latter’s 
widowed sister playing on the rubdb, with her long loose hair dishevelled, 
singing ballads in adoration of the Guru, her beautiful little son, Jassa 
Singh, playing by her side Kapiir Singh blessed her for her devotion to 
tho faith, and asked her to give him the little boy, whose features gave 
promise of a brilliant future. The mother, acceding to the wishes of the 
Sikh chief, gave him charge of the boy, and fioin that moment Kapur 
purXiuihfB*Boii''“" Singh treated Jassa Singh as his own son When ho glow up, Kapfir 
Singh conferred on him high office, and he distinguished hitnself so greatly 
BecomeB A political Under that chief, that he ffoon came to be looked upon as a political leader. 

He also conducted the bueiuess of his uncle, Bbdg Singh, jutio, however, 
was killed soon after in a fight with the Imperial troops at Hariana. 
BnoowdutotbccWcf- Bhag Siugh having died without issue, the sarduri of the omsl devolved 
Biup of the miff Jassa Singh, as the only person fit to be the head of the 

confederacy. Jassa Singh, being a man of ^reat enterprise, and possessing 
a knowledge of military tactics, soon ac({iiired a great reputation His 
political talent«>, religious zeal and lofty aspirations combined, rendered him 
one of the most powerful federal chiefs of tho Panjab. The Sikhs regarded 
T« ifffaniM M A him as their religious leader. Most of the leading sardars of the time took 

rtiigioufl prweptor their Pdfial from him, among them being Ainar Singh, son and successor 

of Ala Singh, the chief of Patidld He claimed descent from the Bdjputs of 
Jasselmer (though called a kaldly or distiller), and became the founder 
thSaft? Kapurthalla reigning family, which to this day is known by the title 

rtig ng urn Ahluwalias. Like his piedecossor, he respected tho possessions of 

the Fyzulpuna chief, aud joinea him in many of his expeditions. 

On tho invasion of Nddir Shah, Jassa Singh fled, and, with tho other 
Sikh chiefs, took refuge in Muktesar, in the Ferozepur district ; but, on the 
BstabiiidicB bin hnui- Shah’s retum, he appeared again and built the fort of Daliwdl on the 
SS? bank of the Bdvi, where he established his head-quarters. In 1743, he, with 
a large body of horsemen, attacked Dew an Lakh pat Rai, the deputy of 
Naw& Zakaria Khan, commonly known as Khan Bahddur, son of Nawdb 
Abdul Samad Khan, who was carrying treasure from Emnabad to Ldhore, 
put the dewan to death and carried off the treasure. The Lahore viceroy 
ndefoHttoitvAdiiiA ordered Adlna Beg Khan, governor of Bist Jalandar, to punish the Sikhs. 
BAg xuan, i74i Jsssa Singh thereupon fled to tho Sutlej ; but the Sik^ wen defeated 
with great slaughter, and hundreds of them were brought in chains daily 
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ae ShahidgaDl in^ the Laoda Basar of L&hore* When these penecntioos 

were over, Ja^ Singh appeared oii4he banks of the Sutlej, when he seized 

on an extensive territory. At the sane time the Bhangi mrdars, Hari 

Singh and Jhandd Singh, were devastating the country by their marauding 

excursions. The Lahore viceroy sent Lacbrai Narain, an officer of the 

d^bdr, with a large force to punish the Sikhs, who were again defeated j^?^**'*“'®J®***“ 

with great loss, A.p. 1745, Jasaa Singh taking refuge in the hills north ^ 

of the Sutlej. Zakaria Khan died the same year, and two yoars after, Jassa Death of zakarin 

Singh, ^ assisted by other chiefs, made a raid on Kasiir, but their attention 

WM diverted by the advance of Ahmad Shah, Durrdni, who inflicted on the by^hSS shlS^Iw^ 

Sikhs a signal defeat in the neighbourhood of Sirhiiid. shiuiia, luh 

Ahmad Shah had scarcely loft the frontiers of the Panjdb, when Jassa 
Singh attacked R&jd Gurdit Mai, deputy of Mir Manntl, commonly known 
as Nawab Moin-i-ul-Mulk, viceroy of Liihore, near Hoshiarpur, but was 
repulsed. He then marched into Amritsar and slew Saldbat Khan, the 
governor, and captured a great portion of the district. In 1749, Jassa Joasa sinch nsairta 
Singh assisted Koura Mai, the dewau of Mir Maniiii, in expelling Shah- Suitoufmo 
naw4z Khan, who had been appointed, by the Delhi emperor, viceroy of 
Multan. A closely-contested battle was fought between the troops of tbe de- 
w4u and those of Shahnawiiz Khan in the neighbourhood of Multin, in 
which the latter was killed, and his troops were completely routed. Jassa 
Singh returned with his share of the booty, and honours were conferred upon 
him by the Lahore viceroy. 

In 1753, Jassa Singh defeated Aziz Khan, commander of the Lahore 
forces, and, two years afterwards, he gained a decisive victory over Adfna 
Beg Khan, Governor of the Jalandar Do^b, at Kadr, compelling the Khan to 
cede to him Fattehabad outlie Bids. A eunuch in high favour with the Tr^tiiitu^ withtu© 
Ldhore coui^wavS one timed Khan, who was sent at the head of troops 
against tbe K^dl chief. Jassa Singh killed Umed Khan in action, and, soon 
after this, completely defeated Aziz Khan, the commander whom Adfna Beg 
Khan had sent against him. When Ahmsid Shah was engaged in his great 
campaign against the Mahrattas at Pduipat in 1761, Jassa Singh was not 
idle. He plundered Sirhiud and Dialpur, seized Dogar, and Nypal in the 
Ferozepur district, where he built fortified posts, and cwtured Jagrdon and 
Kot Isa Khan, pn the other side of the Sutlej from Kadar Baksh Khan. 

About the middle of the same year, he seized Hoshiarpur, Bhiroz and Narain- 
garh in AinbAla, and levied tribute from Rae Ibrahim Bhatti, chief of Ka- 
pfirthalla. He then penetrated into Jhang, south of Lahore, but was unable 
to obtain a footing there, in consequence of the bold front shown by Ahmad 
Khan, the Sial chief. After the departure of Ahmad Shah, in February 1761, 

Jassa Singh, with other SiUh sardars, again attacked Sirhind, when Obed 
Khan, the Lahore governor, was shut up within the walls of the latter city. 

He then took Laliana, Govindwal, Saliala and Bhopala, and extended his 
conquests as far as Taran Taran. Having then crossed the Bias, he cap- 
tured Sultanpur and Talwandi. After the great battle at Bamala, called 
by the Sikhs GuUAghdrd, in which the combined forces of the confeder- 
acies were thoroughly defeated by Ahmad Shah on the 10th of February 
1772, an expedition was made by the Durrani king against Jassa Singh, 
whO| with the assistance of the Phidkiaa and Nishanvidlds^ had expelled 
his garrisons fiom Sirhind and was desolating the country. The Sikhs 
were completely defeated in this battle, and Jassa Singh, with the other AndcaoapMto 
Sikh chiefsig fled to the KangrA hills. • ^ 

After the departure of Ahmad Shah, Jassa Singh, with the Bbangii 
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Bamgarhia and Kaaliia sacked Kasdr^ defeating AUf Khani the 

Pathan leader, and kiUiog Kamal-ud-din Khan and EaBsan Khan, hia lieute- 
nants. The tenitoiy of Eaadr was made over to the Bhan^ mist, v^ho 
retained it till 1774. The confederacies then, collecting an army of 23»000 
men, made an expedition to Sirhind, which they razed to the ground, kill- 
ing the Afghan Governor, Zen Khan, and his deputy Lachmi Narain, the 
second in command. This was the most important victory gained by the 
Sikhs, who, on the fall of Sirhind, made themselves masters of all the sur- 
rounding country. Jassa Singh then returned to Amritsar, whore he built 
the Ahluwalia Bazar, which exists to this day, the mo&t attractive part of 
that commercial capital of the Panjab, and assisted in the restoration of 
the golden temple, or Darb^r Sahib, which Ahmad Shah had defiled with 
the blood of the sacred cows. In 1768, Jassa Singh overran Ghdziuddinnagar 
atrd Anup Shahr, in the neighbourhood of Delhi, and defeated the Moghal 
General, Mirza Sukhan, who was sent against him. In 1771 he seized Rai- 
kot, then held by the Fathans and Bdjputs of Barwdl, and, six years after- 
waids, captured Kapiirtballa from Bae Ibrahim Bhatti, and made it his head- 
quarters. 

Thus, the Ka]i\ Ahliiwalia became the greatest sardar among the Sikhs 
of the Hist Jalaudar. Uis possessions extended on both sides of the Sut- 
lej and also to the east. He was the first to proclaim the sway of the army 
of the new theocracy, or the Dal of the Khdhdy the army of the soldiers of 
God, and was called Badshdh (king) by his dependants and followers, 
though not by the Sikhs generally. He struck a coin in his name bearing 
the following iusciiption : — , 

** Josea, tlie Kalaly having seized on the country of Ahmad, struck coin in the world through 
the grace of the Iminoital.” , 

lie possessed immense wealth and military resources, ffis policy was 
liberal, and he was friendly to the Mussaluians, many of whom held offices 
of trust under him. 

In 177G, Jassa Singh entered into a league with Jay Singh, Kanhia, the 
Bhangis, Sukerchakias and other sardars, to expel Jassa Singh, Ram- 
gaihia, from the Faiijiib, so as to avenge an attack made on him by the 
Ramgaihias. A severe fight took place between the Ahluw alias, assisted 
by other confederacies, and the Ramgarhias, the result of which was 
disastrous for the lastnamod midy for their chief was compelled to fly to 
Hariana, and his possessions north of the Sutlej were seized by the 
Ahluwalias. 

Jassa Singh died at Amiitsar in 1783, at the age of 65. A monument 
was erected to his memory iu Dera Baba Attal, in the Amritsar golden 
temple, near that of Nawab Kapiir Singh Fyzullapuria. The Sikh authors 
have praised the sardar highly for his saintly and generous disposition. He 
was a successful general in the field, and, though never acknowledged by 
the Sikhs generally as their king, yet was invariably intrusted with the 
command of the combined foiccs of the confederacies, when a joint action 
against the enemy was contemplated. His influence among the Sikhs was 
great, in consequence, chiefly, of his saintly position and orthodoxy, and the 
greatest sardars considered it an honour to be baptized by him. 

In person, Jassa Singh was tall and handsome. It was, indeed, his noble 
features and atti active looks which, in his infancy, captivated Nawab Kapiir 
Singh, who brought him up as his qprn son, which helped him on thri^ughout his 
future career. His arms were of unusual length, and he was a good marks- 
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mm with matchlock ud bow. His liberality to the poor made him 
extremely popular. It is said that he never wore a suit of clothes a second 
(ime» but it to his attendants. OncOp when Ahmad Shah was return- 
ing to K^bul, he took with him a body of two thousand Hindu women 
from the Panjib to serve as slave girls for his countrymen. Prompted by 
a sense of duty to his fellow-countrymen, he fell on the Shah's troops one 
ni^ht and rescued the innocent creatures from the clutches of the hardy 
Afghans. He then liberally provided them with money and sent them all 
under proper escort to their respective homes. This act of courage and 
patriotism won for Jassa Singh the affectionate regard of all his countrymen, 
and tended to increase his influence and popularity among all classes of the 
people. 

Jassa Sing]!, who, like his predecessor, left no male issue, was succeeded 
in the sardari of the mial by Bh^g Singh, his second cousin, then in his 38th 
year. He twice made an attack on the Ramgarhias, and quarrelled with 
the Bhangi chief, Golab Singh. Sardar Ja^^sa Singh, Bamgarhia, allied 
himself with EAji Sansar Chaud of Kangni, and in 1801 routed the 
Ahluwalias under Hamir Singh, who was severely wounded. Bh4g Singh, 
hearing of this reverse, collected the remainder of his forces, and marched 
in person to Phagwara against the enemy. He was there, however, taken 
ill and carried back to Kapurthalla where he soon after died in 1801. 

Bh&g Singh was sueooeded by his only son, Sardar Fatteh Singh, who 
formed an alliance, offensive and defensive, with Ranjit Singh, the great sardar 
of the Sukcrchakia misl, who had just made himself master of Amritsar. 
The young chiefs swore perpetual fiiendship on the sacred Oranth, and 
exchanged turbans in token of brotheihood. The expedition of the allied 
chiefs against the Pathan colony of Kasur having failed, Ftitteh Siu^h 
reciosscd the BiAs (1802-1803) and was engaged for the next two years in 
consolidatiff^Jiis dominions 

Jaswaut Rdo Holkar, the Mahratta chief, after meeting with reverses in 
hia own country, entered the Panjab in 1805, to form an alliance with the 
chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej States against the English. By a treaty concluded 
between the English and Sardar Rinjit Singh and Fatteh Singh on the 1st 
of Januaiy 1806, the saidars agreed to expel the Mahratta chief 30 ko88 
beyoiKl Amiitsar, pledging never afterwards to have any concern with Hol- 
kar. Loid Jjake pursued Holkar as far as the Bnls, and presented Fatteh 
Singh with a leopard, as a mark of (*Rteem and friendship, while the saidar 
presented the British General with a hawk. 

Fatteh Singh piovcd a valuable fiiend and ally to Ranjft Singh, and 
accompanied the latter on his expeditions to the south of the Sutlej in 1806, 
and to Jilting the year following, when the fort was captured, and Ahmad 
Khan, the Sial chief, expelled, after a campaign which lasted several months. 
When Sir Charles TVletcalle came to Lahore in 1808, on a visit to the Maha- 
r^j^, as the plenipotentiary of the British Government, Raiijit Singh sent 
the sardar and his confidential dewan, Mohkam Chand, to Kasur, at the 
head of 2,000 horsemen, to receive the distinguished visitor. Fatteh Singh’s 
friendship with the Mahardjd was sincere, and, in the words of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, Baujit Singh was indebted for his extraordinary rise to this 
alliance. “ The quiet character of Fatteh Singh,” ho says, who was the 
equal, if not the superior, in rank and power, of Banjit Singh, has yielded 
to the bold commanding spirit of the other, and he has been the ladder by 
which Banjit Singh has mounted to greatness.” He was present at the 
signing of the treaty between the British Government and the Maharilja, 
at Amritsar, whereby the former engaged not to interfere with the Maha- 
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iij4*8 poBsefisloiiB tiofth of ttie Sutlej, wliile the letter agreed not to mlAce 
farther enoroacfamenta south of that river* Fatteh Singh acGompauied the 
Mahartfji in the expedition to Eangr& in 1809, and, when <»'fianjft Singh 
marched to Multdn in the spring of 1810, he left Fatteh Singh in charge 
of Lahore and Amritsar. The following year, he accompanied Kanjlt Singh 
on his visit to Sultan Mahmud, brother of Shah Suj4h at Rawalpindi, where 
Mahmud was then staying on his way to El^shmir, then tributary to the Kdbul 
Government. The same year he reduced Sardar Budh Singh of Jalandar, 
accompanied by DewAn Mobkam Chand and Jodh Singh, Ramgarhia. Budh 
Singh fled across the Sutlej, and his estates, worth Rs. d, 00, 000 per annum 
were confiacated to the Ldhore darb^r. He gallantly fought Fatteh Khan, the 
Edbul wazir, at Haidrd in 1813, on the side of the Mahar^j^, and the general 
was defeated and expelled from the Panj^b. He served the Maharijd in the 
Bihdwalpur, Rajori and Bhimbar campaigns, was present at the famous siege 
of Mulllin in 1818, remained in charge of the capital during the campaign at 
Ktehmlr in 1819, and, two years later, assisted the Mahardjd in the reduction 
of the fort of Mdnkhera. 

But the avaricious Mahar4j4 now coveted the possessions of his ally, who 
had 80 often served with his contingent, and rendered him so much material 
help in his various expeditious. About this time, as before stated, the 
Sutlej was declared to be the boundary between the dominions of the 
Maharajd and those of the British Government, but the Mahariija inwardly 
disliked the terms of the treaty, and tried to find excuses for altering it. Fatteh 
Singh's confidential agent, Kadar Baksh, was in attendance on the MahaTdj4 
in the Ldhore darbiir, for the management of his affairs. Ho proved a 
traitor to his master, and Ranjit Singh, acting in concert with him, sent 
two battalions of the Lahore army, under Fakir Aziz-ud-din and Anand Ram, 
PindaH, to Bist Jalandar, to seize the Ahluwalia possessions. Alarmed 
at the advance of the LAhore troops, Fatteh Singh, with thej iVholo of his 
family, fled across the Sutlej, and concealed himself in Jagrdon. The 
Mahaiijd’s officers occupied the sardar’s Trans-Sutlej territory, and expelled 
his garrison. In the meantime, the traitor, Kadar Baksh, who was staying 
with the Mahanljil at Amritsar, died there (it is said, a painful death), and 
the Mahanij4 bestowed Talwandi on his sous. The sardar asked for British 
interference for the security of his Trans-Sutlej possessions, but this was 
impossible for the British Government to grant, as, under the treaty of 
1809, they had expressly engaged not to interfere with the Mahardjd’s 
proceedings north of the Sutlej. But the expressed sympathy of the 
government with the sardar, on the MaharAjA’s confiscating Phagwara, one of 
the sardar’s earliest possessions, had the effect of leading to an amicable 
settlement of the matter in dispute between the chiefs. Fatteh Singh re- 
turned to the Jalandar Do4b, whore he was reinstated in his possessions 
by Noil Nehal Singh, and Desa Singh, on the part of the Lahore darb4r. 
The whole of the sardar’s possessions in the B4ri and the Biat were restored. 
Fatteh Singh put the traitor. Kadar Baksli’s sons in chains, and demanded 
large sums of money from them. Thenceforward ho lived in Eapiirthalla 
in peace. 

Fatteh Singh died in October 1837. He was possessed of an amiable 
and liberal disposition. Sir Charles Metealfo called him '' mild and good 
natured, seemingly simple, and undoubtedly wanting in energy.” He had 
the greatest number of military troops under him, and was the largest land- 
owner of all the chiefs in Ranjlt’s army, and he took seniority over them 
all. ** This is the chief,” says Sir Charles, ** who was in Lord Lake’s camp 
on the banks of the Bite. He there acquired a respect for the British 
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ohmoter which oaunes him to look ^to tbo British Oovemmeiit with the 
hofN» of obteioing from it • teleaso from the overbeaiiog tyranny of Banjft 
Singh.*’ NotwitMtanding the encroachments of the Mahardjd on hk terri* 
tory, hk feelings towards him were sincere, and be proved true to the bond of 
friendship which had been formed between him and the Mahardjd. He 
beautified and enlarged Kapfirthalla. He was exceedingly fond of horses, 
and| in memory of a black charger, for which he had taken a fancy, be erect- 
ed a beautiful tomb, which exists to this day at the entrance of Kapdr- 
thalla city. 

Fatten Singh was succeeded in his estates by hk eldest son, Nehal 
Singh. He was fond of architecture, and constructed in Kapfirthalla, the 
head-quarters of his government, many beautiful edifices which exist to this 
day, a monument to his memory aAd public spirit. A Quarrel took place be- 
tween him and his younger brother, Amar Singh, who had been encouraged 
by the L&hore darbdr to entertain hopes of the expulsion of his elder 
brother in favour of himself. A plot was hatched against the life of Nehal 
Singh by a number of conspirators, who attacked him, on one occasion, as 
he was coming out of his female apartments, but he defended himself gallant- 
ly and escaped with little injury. These would-be a^^sassins contrived, 
however (shortly after their failure on hk life), to seize and arrest him, and 
then obliged him to assign a liberal maintenance to hk rival, Amar Singh. 
But the feud between the brothers did not end here. During the reigns, 
both of Ranjit Singh and of his successor, Kharak Singh, the quarrel remained 
unabated, and Amar Singh, by hk residence in Lahore, secured the favour 
of Sher Singh, the new Mahardjil, hoping to realise hk object through the 
support of that monarch. In all probability his efforts would have been 
crowned with success, had not an accident occurred which cost Amar Singh 
his life. On the 28(h of Match, the Mahardjd went on a boating excursion 
to the Rd' attended by his courtiers, Dhian Singh and Hira Singh, 

Jamadar Khudial Singh, Sirdar Attar Singh, Kalianwala, Rae Kesra Singh, 
Bhfti Gurmiikh Singh and Sirdar Amar Singh, Ahluwalia. The boat was 
seen suddenly to fill with water and sink. The elephants upon which the 
party rode to the river, wore immediately driven into it to the rescue, 
by which means all were saved, with the exception of Amar Singh. This 
incident loft Nehal Singh in undisturbed and undisputed possession of his 
dominions in the Jalandar Doitb. 

When Loid Auckland visited the PanjAb in 1838, Sardar Nehal Singh 
rendered him important aid in collecting supplies, and otherwise assisting 
the British troops in their march to KAbul. Two years later, he sent a 
contingent to KAbuI, though his troops had to march only as far as JallAlA- 
bAd. His conduct was, at least, questionable during the first Sikh war of 
1845. In spite of repeated requisitions from the military authorities, he 
failed to supply provisions to the British troops, which he was bound to do 
by the treaty of the 25th of April 1809, and afforded no assistance of any 
kind till after the Sikh army had been defeated. He was ordered to cross 
the Sutlej and ipin the Biitkh without delay, but he failed to do so, not- 
withstanding mendly warnings. On the 31st of November news was 
received by Major Broadfoot to the effect that the Ahluwalia subjects and 
agents had all joined the enemy, and they fought against the Englkh at 
AliwAl and BuddowAI. The rAjA, in extenuation of his pusillanimous and 
treacherous conduct, pleaded hk inability to act otherwise, in consequence of 
the mutiny of his troops. It, however, appeared to the British Government, 
after careful investigation, that the rA{4’s object was to keep aloof as long 
as the strii^le for supremacy between the contending parties was undecided, 
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and then to tlirow i& hia forttme with the more powerful side ob the oeasstloB 
of faostilitiea Aa a punishment for his conduct, his territoneSt aoui^ of 
the Sutlej, estimated at Rs. 5,65,000 a year, were confiscated the OoirerQ^ 
ment This punishment bad a wholesome effect on j^e sardar, who, in 
the second war, rendered valuable services to the British Government in 
collecting supplies. He offered to supply a contingent of troops for service 
in Multiiti, but advantage was not taken of their services. When the vnfit 
was over, the Governor-General honoured the capital of the Ahluwalia chief 
with his presence, and created Nehal Singh a rdJ4. 

Nehal Singh died in September 1852, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Bandhir Singh, then in his twenty-second year. Bandhir Singh was 
an accomplished and enlightened prince. He rendered conspicuous services 
to the British Government during the Mutiny of 1857. In Jalandar, his 
troops guarded the civil station, th*e treasury and the jail, and h^ employed tbe 
whole of his cavalry in the pursuit of the mutineers. In July, Hoshiarpur 
was strongtiioned by his troops, consisting of cavalry, infantry and two guns. 
Both in the Jalandar "DoAh and Cis-Sutloj, he and his brother. Prince 
Bikarma Singh, rendered important services. The number of their troops 
employed duting the Mutiny in the Biitibh intciests was 1,200 infantiy, and 
200 cavalry wdth five guns. 

The services of the rA}A and his brothei were most warmly acknowledged 
by the British Government. This rdjfl paid an annual tribute of Rs. 1,23,000 
in commutation of military service, but in recognition of the loyalty dis- 
played by His Highness during the Mutiny, the Viceroy and Governor- 
General was pleased to remit a full ycai’s tribyte, and, in addition, to reduce 
the annual sum by Ks. 26,000; khilais worth Rs. 15,000 and Rs. 5,000 were 
awarded to the rajd and his brother respectively. The r4jii*s salute was 
increased, and he got* the honorary title of Farzand Dilband Rasilhal 
liikady while Prince Bikarma Singh was honoured with the ^.^le of Baha- 
dur. The riij^ and his brother, Bikarma Singh, rendered valuable service 
to the British Government in Oudh duriug 1858, and, in the words of the 
Governor-General, fought ** with conspicuous bravery.*' Their troops 
engaged the enemy on six different occasions, and captured nine guns. 
These indefatigable brothers continued for full ten months in the field at 
the head of their troops. For his devoted services in this part of the 
country, the rAjrt wjus most libeially rowaidcd Two rich estates, called 
Bouiidi and Bithouli, in Oudh, which >ielded Govcruincnt one lakh of rupees 
per annum, were gj anted to the ^A}A, on ibiimrari tenure, at half rates. 
Prince Bikarma Singh received an estate worth Rs. 45,000 a year in the 
Bharacch district. The estates in the Bdri DoAb, estimated at Rs. 26,300 
per annum, winch had been resumed on the death of Nehal Singh in 1852, 
were restored to the iiljA, and finally he received the most highly valued 
of the piivilcges, that of adoption, by a sanad granted by Lord Canning, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. On the recommendation of the 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh, the (jrovornment of India was also pleased 
to confer on the rtijil the honorary title of Rd)4-i-R4jgan, or R4j4 of Riij4s, 
which title, however, was intended to have local force in Oudh only, 
in order to place him above the Oudh talukdars, many of whom were 
inferior to the Kapiirthalla chief, although called BAjds or Mabardjds, such 
as Mahariija Md.n Singh, Mahardjd Dirg Biji Singh of fialrampur and others. 

In October, 1864 Randhir Singh was invested with the insignia of the 
most exalted order of the " Star of India,” at a darbdr held at Lahore on the 
occasion, and attended by the Mahardjds of Kashmir and Patidld^ the BdJAs 
of Jhind, Faridkot and other independent Panjab chiefs. On this occasion 
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l^e Oovernor-Oeneral^ Lord Lawrence, addressed the raja, in Hindost&ni, 
to the following effect « 

“Baj& Bandhir Singh, Baja of Kapurthalla, — it is with much satisfaction 
that I fiud myself empowered by Her Most Qracious Majesty, the Queen of 
England, to confer on you so great a m^rk of her favour as that of the Star 
dt India. This honour has only been granted to those princes and chiefs 
who unite high rank with great personal merit. It rejoices me to iustal 
you among the chosen number. 

“ Your grandfather, Sardar Fattch Singh, was a chief of considerable re- 
nown. He was the well-known leader of the Ahluwalia confederacy, and the 
companion-in-arms of the great Mahaidjii llanjit Singh. Your father, Raja 
Nehal Singh, ^ was an old friend of mine, when you were yet a }outh. 

When he passed away, your highness succeeded to his duties and res 2 )onsi- 
bilitios and have worthily discharged them. When the Mutiny ot 18.57 
broke out, you were one ot the foremost chiefs of this country to do }our 
duty, and ranged yourself on the side of the Ihitish Goveinmeiit. Alter 
the fall of Delhi your highness headed )our tioops, conducting them to 
Oiidh, and there assisted in lecovering that j)rovincc. Kor these sei vices 
you received, at the time, much piaise and libeial rewards ; and now, to 
crown all, you are about to obtain a most signal maik ol honour from Her 
Majesty the Queen of England and India. In the name, then, of the 
Queen and by Her Mujesty’s commands, I now invest you with the honour- 
able insignia of the Star ol India, ol which most exalted order Her Mnjesfy 
has boon most giaciously ]ileasod to appoint you to bo a knight. I have 
addressed you in Hindoatcini, in order that the princes and chiefs now 
present may, the more readily, participate in this ceremony, and that your 
lelatives and iiiends may be more higlily giatificd; otherwise I should have 
spoken in English, lor I know that you thorouglily understand my language. 

This ciicumstaiico, no doubt, has operated as a bond of union betvvecu 
your highness and my countrymen.” 

The raja was a good English scholar, and had long been desirous of 
paying a visit to England. He accordingly left for England in Maich 1S70, 
but died at Aden on the 2nd of April, from an atiection of the liver, Demunf ji,i« 
which thad much impaired his health. Ills body was coiiv<*ye(l to Dombay, nai.aiaj ^a./h, is7o 
and there received liy his son, Kharak Singh. The cremation ceremonies 
were perfoimed at Nasik, the sacied city of the Hindus, and his ashes wcie 
conveyed to Hardii^ir. Raja Kaiidhir Singh was succeeded by his sou, iwji Mmuk sm^h 
Kharak Singh, who died a premature death, leaving a minor sou.* luatii 

0— THE DALIWALIA J/AVZ. 

This mUl was so denominated from the village Daliwal, near Dera 
Baba Nauak, on the Ravi, east of Lahore, where the original founder, oiiocjt.iAiu.ur 7 i/itf</<, 
Goldba, a Chhairi, resided. Having been initiated into the Pdhal of the Guru, 
and having changed his name tiom Golilba to Golab Singh, he became, 
like the rest, a robber, and the immense riches which he collected, enabled 
him to maintain a large body of cavalry with which he scoured the country 
in search of plunder. In his acts ot depredation he was joined by a 
shepherd named Tara Singh, who received the nickname Gheba, from the Tun snnfii hw^so- 
ingenious maimer in which he convoyed his flocks across the mountain ciatc m uw i Miioits. 
glens.^ He became Goldb Singh’s chief associate, and, on his death, succeed- 
ed him to the .sardari of the nubL He joined the Bhangis iu their He sucoeecia ooiaba 
expedition vnto Kastar and amassed a great f fortune by the plunder of 

• This prince, having attained his majoiity, is now the luling sovereign of Kaimrthalla. 

T Accoidiug to ilai Kauhia Lai, he acquired omameuts wuith four lakhs of rupees, besides 
cash and other valuable pro|>erty. 
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that rich Pathaa city. He converted Qobnr Doss, the influential OhoucthH 
of Gang, to the Sikh religion, and the OhoudhrVs example WM followed V 
the whole i^ople over whom his influence was exereisecl Thus strengthen- 
ed, T^rd Singh attacked Sirhind, with the other Sikhs, and helped in the 
devastation of that town, which had been re-populated after the great havoc 
committed by the Byiagi Banda, He conquered Fattebdbad and the whole 
country east of the Sutlej, the troops under his control numbering between 
7,500 and 10,000 When Kan jit Singh was in the zenith of his power, he 
sent an expedition, under the command of Fattoh Singh, AhluwaUa, against 
the Baliwdlias. The result of this invasion of the territories of the Dali- 
wdlia chief was that liis entire possessions were confiscated; that his misl 
ceased to exist any longer as a body, and that he himself became a refugee. 
Ou the death of Tdrd Singh, certain villages east of the Sutlej were 
bestowed in jdgir on his sons, Duswandha Singh and Chandd Singh, but 
these were finally included in the j^ir of Bikarma Singh Bedi, the 
bpiiitual leader of the Sikhs, and thus the misl collapsed. 

7 -THE NJSHANWIla MISL. 

This misl was founded by Bangat Singh and Mohar Singh, Jdis, the 
standard-bearerta of the DaU or assembled Khdlsd army, whence the name 
Njshdnwald, given to the misL They committed their depredations on the 
other side of tho Sutlej, and carried their predatory inroads to the remotest 
paits of the country. Onco they fell on the populous town of Mirath and 
pillaged it, considerably enriching thomselvlis thereby. Their chief town 
was Ambdla, where they kept their military stores and supplies, the number 
of tioops under their control being 12,000. Mohar Siogh tecame the head 
of the mhl on the death of Saiigat Singh. Mohar Singh died without 
issue ; and Raujit Singh, who was then encamped on tho ot»^er side of the 
Sutlej, hearing of his death, deputed his dewdn, Mohkam Chand, at the 
licad of an army, to i educe the misL Ranjit's troops soon drove the 
NishAiiwalas fjoni the field, terminating tho existence of this mid. Their 
trcasuies, goods and etleets were taken possession of by Mohkam Chand. 
After the treaty with the British, when tho Sutlej was declared to be the 
hue of deinai cation between the Sikh and British dominions, Amb41a 
lapsed to the Biitisli Government, while Shahfibad, belonging to subordinate 
chiefs, remained under piotectiou, and thus the viisl became extinct. 

8— THE FYZULPURIA MISL. 

This misl is also called Singhpuria. The founder of the confederacy 
was Kaptir Singh, a Jdt zemindar, who wrested the village Fyzullapur, near 
Amritsar, fioiii its Mahomedan founder, Fyziillah, and, conquering the 
couutiy lound, gave the chief village the name of Singhpuria, whence the 
name given to the family Singhpuria, though it is frequently called Fyzul- 
puna. The Dal of the Khdlsd^ or tho army of the theocracy of Singhs, 
whose foundation was laid in the times of Farrukhseer, reached the height of 
their power under tho leadership of Kapiir Singh, who really organisea this 
Dal, or multitude of soldicis. He was undoubtedly the most distinguished 
of the Sikh leaders who paved the way for the greatness of the nation as an 
independent ruling power. Hia followers, who numbered thousands, gave 
him the title of iiawclb, as a compliment to his genius, this being almost 
tho only instance of a Sikh assuming a Mahomcaau title. £[e converted 
a largo number of people, Jdte, carpenters, weavers, Jhiware, ChhaU'iB and 
others to tho pci'siiasiou of Govind^ and the religious respect in which he 
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VaDuls sms oons^rea a great disti&etioa» He used to pride hiipself upon 
killdii S()0 Mabomedans with Ms own hand, and, as ho had fulmled 
the oomiUandB of Govind, who enjoined on all true disciples the necessity 
of revenge upon Mahomedans, he consoled himself with the idea that his 
heavenly reward would, be very great for so meritorious a deed. He bad 
iinder his control 2,500 armed retainers, and this force, though small, was 
the fiercest and most dreaded of all the Sikh soldiers for its bigotry. Ka- 
pur Singh scoured^the country up to the walls of Delhi, and his possessions 
extended east and west of the Sutlej. He Was certainly the most illustri- 
ous and most dreaded of the Sikh sardars boforo the days of Jassa Singh, 
Ahluwalia, and Ala Singh of Pati^l^. Nawd,b Kapur Singh died at Am- 
ritsar in 1753» bequeathing the honours which he enjoyed in the Khdlsd 
army, to the Ahluwalia sardar. He called Jassa Singh to him on his death- 
bed, «md, making over to him the steel mace* of Govind, the last great 
Guru, hailed him as the future leader of the Khdhd, and as his successor 
to the influence which ho exercised over the community of the Sikhs. 

On the death of Nawab Eapiir Singh, his territory descended to his 
nephew, Khusb^l Singh, who equalled his uncle iu wisdom and biavery, 
and extended his conquests on both sides of the Sutlej. His possessions 
included Jalandar, Nurpur, Bahramptir, Bharatgarh, and Patti, and he 
wrested Bailor from the Patidlil chief. Like his illustrious predecessor, 
he made a great number of converts, and Ala Singli, tho r/ijtl of Pati^hi, had 
tho honour of initiation into tho Pdhal by him. His hatred of the Maho- 
medans was ei^ualled only by his undaunted courage, and tho cavalry man 
who shot dead Nawiib Zen Khan, the Mahoinedan subadar of Sirhind, in 
1763, was his own follower, lie seized Ludhidud, but had subsequently to 
give half of the distiict of Bauor to Patidld. 

KhushaTNJingh was, on his death, in 17&5, succeeded by his son, Budh 
Singh ; but the confederacy fell before the rising power of Ranjit Singh, 
who seized the whole of tho Jalandar territory, and the sardar was com- 
pelled to take up his residence to the north-west of Ambala, between Kirat- 
pur and Machiwara, under British protection. Budh Singh died in 1816. f 

9.— THE KABORA STNGHI MISL, 

This mial is also called Pavjgavhiaf from tho village of their first 
chief, one Karori Mai, a Jdtj who, on initiation into tho Pdfial, changed 
his name into Karora Singh, and became a robber like the rest. He founded 
the mial with two companions, Mastdu Singh and Karain Singh. Karora 
Singh left no heir, and was succeeded by Bhagel Singh, who, after tho assas- 
sination of Zen Khan, subadar of Sirhind, became tho most formidable 
of tho Sikh loaders. Ho made Chiloundi, 20 miles from Kaindl, on the 
JagAdhri road, his head-quarters, and extended his conquests to the banks 
of the Sutlej, on the eaot, and the Jalandar Dotib. He had under his 
control 12,000 fighting men. 

The Sikhs having risen against Mulla Ahmad Dad, the Moghal Faujdar 
of Sirhind, defeated and slew him, in the year 1778. They had also con- 
quered the Mdlwa country from the Mahomedans. On receipt of this 
intelligence, Shah Alam, the Delhi emperor, deputed Abdul Ahad Khan, 
surnamed Nawdb Majad-ud-doula, with an army, under the command of Prince 
Jawdn Bakht (known also as Farkhunda Bakht and Akbar), to chastise tho 

* In tho ,Akill Bunga, at Amritsar, this weapon of much historical inteiest is yet to bo 
seen. 

tThe family is now represented by Ssrdar Jui Singh, of Manoli, who is in receipt of a 
ligir from the British Cfoverumeut 
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Sikhs. The imperial host, 20,000 strong, with an efficient siege train, 
reached Karii^l without the slightest opposition, and was joined there by 
Bhagel Singh, Karora Singhia, Sahib Singh, Khundawdld, and Karam Singh, 
bhahiJ. The sardars of Kalsia, the most powerful of the mis/, were re* 
presented by Desu Singh of Kythal, who had joined the imperial party at 
Delhi. The insurgent Sikhs were forced to pay a fine of three lakhs of rupees 
to the nawib, and pledged themselves to the payment of an annual tribute. 
The minister, having been joined by the Sikh troops at Karndl, proceeded 
northwards; but his progress was checked by Amar Singh, the rdJA of 
Patirfild, who was joined by the Phulkiau chiefs, Jhiiid, iJabhA, Bhador and 
Malod, the Kanhias and Raingarhias. The united forces of the Sikh con- 
todcracies made a general onset on the imperial army, which offered but a 
faint resistance. The Aictorious Sikhs, after this disasterous carupaign, which 
took place in the winter of 1778-79, poured into the upper Dodb and 
plundered it. In the whole of this expedition, Bhagel Singh, Karora Siaghia, 
tigurc'd proiniiienily on the side of the Imperial army. 

In the diiys of anarchy, when the once powerful Moghal empire was 
rapidly sinking, the Mahrattas looked on the Panjdb as the richest field for 
plunder. The expedition of Dhara Mahratta into Patidid was a complete 
succfS'i. The,s])ring ol 1788 witnessed the incursion of another Mahratta 
adventurer, named Amba Kao, who penetrated into the Panjdb, supported 
by tli<‘ lanious Roliilla chief, Gholani Kadar, son of Zdbita Khan. The 
fust Sikh chief who welcomed the invader ivas Bhagol[Singh, Karora Singhia, 
who t<‘i]dored his submission to him, and btcamo one of his most devoted 
followers. 

On the death of Bhagel Singh, Jodh Singh, the son of his friend and 

associate, Sardar Ourbaksh Singh, the founder of the Kalsia fciinily, was 

aieknowledged as the head of the Karora Singhia confederacy, though his 
widows. Ram Kour and Rilj Kour, held Chilouiidi for many ;;MSirR; and on 
llu'ir death, the estate lapsed to the Ihitish Government in September, 
lS4r». Jodh Singh was a man of great ability. Ho concpiered Chichroli, 
and took ])ossebsion of Dora, Bassi, Lotah and Achiak. He made encroach- 
ments on the Patidla and Nabhil territories, but was prevented from a 

ri'petitiou of these incursions by Raja Sahib Sing of Patiala giving his 

daughter in marriage to his bou, Haii Singh, in IbOJ. At the sit go of 
Waiaingarh, in 1807, tlie sardar rendered ^aluabIe service*? to Malianljrl 
Raiijil Singh, and was handsomely rewarded by jrfgiis. Jle died after the 
siege of Multdii, in 181S, and the Karoia Singhia confederacy was absorbed 
into the Ksilsia family, whose chief, Bishan Singh, has now an estate yielding 
IK 1,80,000 per annum, with a population of 02,000, and takes precedence 
over all Cis-Sutlej chiefs, expect Fathild^ Jhind, Nabha, Malerkotla and 
Faiidkot. 


10.— THE SHAHID AND NITTANO 

This mibl was headed by persons who claimed to be descendants of the 
honoured mint j IS and zealots beheaded by the Mahoinedans at Damdaind, 
west of Patiala. The Aldlis^ or immortals, were fanatic priests at the temple 
of Amritsar, who, along with their fanaticism, had a weakness for appropriat- 
ing “to tiionibelves the property of their neighbours. The clabs of these 
dcNotoes wa.s founded by Guru Goiiud, whobe institutiou.s it firmly main- 
tained against the innovations of the Byragi faqir, Baudu. They always 
exclaim AIM, Akdl* in their pra}ers, wear blue chequered clothes, put 

** .1, Sunakiit prefix, ineaninK iiegatinu ; lid, death. Thus the compound word, Akiilt moana 
juvci dying, or imuioital, and is one of tho names of the divinity. 
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bangles of steel round their wrists, and a circular, sharpened, bright sword 
round theii^^head. 

The heads of the confederacy were Karam Singh and Gurbaksh Singh, 
whose possessions extended east of the Sutlej, and who had two thousand 
horsemen under their command. 

, 11 .— THE PnULKIA 

The head of this misl was Phal, a of the Sindhu tribe, thirtieth in 
descent from Jesal,*'* the founder of the lamily, and the state and city of 
Jesalmir, in Rajputiina, who, like almost all other JdU, was a Bhatti 
Rajput. Ho was the second son of Rup Chand, by his wife, Mai Thnbi, 
and was bo^n in Mouza Bedow^li, or Mehivij, in 1619 A.D. He found- 
ed a village five miles distant fiom Mehi^jt which he called, after his 
name, PAu/.f The Delhi Emperor, Shah Jahan, by a firman, confirmed 
him in the office which his ancestors had held. Ho fought the Bhattis near 
Phakkarsar in Bhatiuda, iiiidcT Hnyat Khan, the Rfijput chief? who, meeting 
with a signal defeat, Ih'd to Blnitner. Ho was soon after defeated by Isa 
Khan, RAJput, the founder of a village of that names this «.ido of tho Sutlej, 
near Ferozepur, assisted by Na\\ilb llusein Khan, the Pathaii chief of Ka- 
sur. The village of Phid was pluiulered by Isa Khan, and tho chief, Pliul, 
was compelled to retire to his old residence in Mehrtlj. Having gained 
in strength, PhuL declared w^'lr against Doiilat Khan, tho father of Isa Khan, 
whom he defeated, and, having expelled Mula Singh, tho Riijpiit agent at 
Phul, he recovered possession of that place. After this he attacked the 
Bhatner chief, Ilayat Khan, whose nephews, Mohabat Khan and Mahbnb 
Khan, he slew. Pit id became a powerful sardar and withheld the pay- 
ment of revenue to the Impel ini Governor of Jagraon, whom he defeated 
and put ii?*t4Hnfinement ; but every mark of respect was shown to him while 
under arrest. The prophesy of Guru HarGovind, that Pliid would become 
a great man, was fulfil led, for Phul had seven sons who became ancestors 
of the reigning fjunilies of Patinhl, Jhiud and Nablul, called after his name 
tho Phnlkias, Tho lioiises of Bhador Malod, Landijarhia, and the family 
of Jiandan, spiaug from his issue, and attained to great wealth and power. 

The death of Phul is said to have occurred under somewhat mysterious 
circumstances.* It is said that he was educated by a celebrated jogi, named 
Samerpuri, who taught him the art of suspending the breath {hah!iidani).t 
The Governor of Sirhind had placed him in confinement for his failun*- to 
pay the Government icveime, and Phid feigned death by suspending his 
breath. His custodians, believing him to be dead, made his body over to his 
relatives. It happened that one of his wives, who alone knew the mys- 
terious power possessed by her husband, was absent at the time. TIis other 
relations, ignoiant of the circumstance, immediately proceeded to cremate 
his remains. This took place in BaliAdurpur, near Dhauola, in the territory 


* Jesal flourisheil ia the time of Piithi Raj, the kinj? of Ajinir ami Delhi, tlie most powei- 
ful of li 3 <liaii monarchs. llm Hon, Jlembel, was i x milled by theGhoti«iii Saltiiii of Deliii. 
8bahdb-ud dm, but ai;am leceivcd into favoui ami inti listed witli the K<J\eniim‘iit of 
and Bhatinda (iiiLludmi; the countiv bitwein the Sutle) and the Jan in a) lie built asLion}{ 

fort near tlio town of Hissar, founded by Kuro/ Shah, wheie he died iii 1271 Saiiuat. lie 
'VI as succeeded by his son Jandta, leiiiaikable foi bciu}: the father of twenty-om bons. The 
ancestors of tho bouses of K^> thal, Jhuinba, Ainowly, Sudhowal, the sai dais ot Attaii, ami 
the rtb<is of Faridkot, are, like the 7 family, the desceudaiiU ot Jandra, the {'taudsoii 
of Jesal. 

t The village is now situate in the territory belonging to tho of Nabhi. 
t Mentiof of this art is made in the Shastras and the (Jranth, under the name Puianayam. 
The Hindus maintain that the breath is eoiiti acted into tlie brain, believed to be the scat of 
life. 
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of Nabh^, in A.D. 1653, in the neyentieth jfear of the deeeased^e age^ Oe^ 
tain, however, it is that FAul died of apoplexy, contracted whiles a pr&oner 
of the Mahomedan Governor of Sirbind. 

Fhul was succeeded in the sardari by his second son, R&ma, or Ritm 
Chand. IIo was constantly overrunning the Bhatti country, and he defeated 
Hassan Ehan, the chief of the tribe, near Chdndab, carrying away much 
plunder, monoy, horses and cattle. He then made a raid mto the territory 
of Isa Khan, his father’s old enemy, defeated him, and carried away every- 
thing of value on which he could lay his hands. He waged war with the 
Mahornedan chief of Kot, and, after a desperate fight, defeated him, and then 
plundered his camp, which was immensely rich. He was at length assas- 
sinated, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, by the sons of Ohen Singh, 
his own sardar, in Malerkotla, in 17l4i A.D., in aveugement the death 
of their father 

Kitrna was succeeded by his thiid son, the famous Ala Singh, the found- 
er of the Pati<Jhl raj, born in 1G95 lie rebuilt Barndid., which had fallen 
into ruins, and made it the capital of his dominions He then fought the 
llai of Kot, who had collected a large force, assisted by sevcial chiefs, 
among others, Jamal Khan, chief of Maleikoila, and Nawab Saiyad A&ad 
All Khan,* the Imperial faiijdar of the Jalandar Doab After a haid con- 
tested engagement, the Sikhs carried the day Asad Ali Khan was slain , 
his troops fled, and thdr example was followed by the rest. A large number 
of the enemy’s tioops were killed and many were made prisoners. This 
vKtoiy was gamed in 1731. 

Tins biilliant success over the combined forces of the Ildjputs and the 
ralhans, spread terror throughout the neighbouring country, and tended 
inatciially to strengthen the position of Ala Singh The Sikhs acioss the 
Sutk I flocl od to ins siandaid, and the number of his follower;‘»-capidly iu- 
cioased He conquered many vill.iges and built new ones. His^lfamc reached 
Delhi, and the emperor, Mahomed Shah, deputed the viceroy, Mir Mannfi, 
and Saim Yai Khan, with aji^man (dated 21st Kamzan 1137 H), asking 
Ala Singli to assist in the management of Siihind, and promising him the 
title of lajd il he acquitted himself to the satisfaction of the Imperial 
courl 

Ala Singh now made war on Lis hereditary foes, the Bhattis, under 
Mahomed Amii Khan, son of H^assan Khan of Bhatuer. Ho then joined 
All Mahomed Khaii,t the Bohilla iau)dar of Sirhiud, but was ultimately 
thrown into prison, and would have perished in lu gleet had not one of his 
devoted lolloNvcis aiiaugcd for his itlcase. In 1749 he built the fort of 
Bhawjliiigarh, and three years afterwaids, Gurbaksh Singh, KabLa, one of 
his saidirs, and his brothei-in-law, conquered for him the distiict of iSawd- 
ioar,]: also known as Chourabi (eighty-four), from the number of villages 


’* 111 loiisiiis, N iNicib Sui>dd FiLir ullah Khan ainl Nawib Sultan Ah Rlmu, weie faujdara 
of I 11 ii i uui Lmlliiim, ici>iKctivUv Ibi. dcsccud ints of the fimily stil] nouiish in the towu 
(t I ui toil 111 tilt JjikIIiiuiJl District, aud aic nsnecUd ioi tliui Aiabic leainint;;. &>aiyad 
ill) lb Ah Ivlmii Imsfu Jah, Mil Mans hi to the late lioaid of Adnimistiatiou, was a Jieat 
li;i mils )ii i k INN lb 1 akn ullah Khan lie diul iii beptcmbei, 1869, and his two sous, Sharif 
II ibaian iml Sli nil llussini, aic ah\c at this moment 

i Aiuistoi of the N i\i lb of Rainimr, in Kuhilkhaud Accoiding to the author of FSuul 
Mnfa! htn in, he was touiid oii tlu loidsidc. when a baby of IS moiitbs Daud Khan, an Af jlmn. 
Oil)..! ah ol tlio time of Am iu,{/eb, pickeu this child uti and adoi>ted him, giving him the name 
ot Ah Mahomed Khan ilo sue i coded Daud Khan on Jus death, and became the chief man 
in nuiidvlkliaiid He fought Hai Nainl the fauidar of Moradahad, and defeated him, the 
f iiijdui being killed ui this engagement Kawab Kami ud dlii Khan was then sent to ohastise 
hull lie was then impiihonco, but was agaiu lehiased, aud icstoiod to bis dignity, engaging 
t6 hcivc loyally tbo unpciial house 

4 A town tluoc uuleb south of Fail lU. 
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ComjsriBed in the district. One of these was Patidl^, now the capital of the 
temtoiy, where Ala Singh the following year (tp7 a.d.) built a small 
mnd fort> called Sodhian ki Oartii^ from the Sodhis living in that quarter. 
Mahomed Sallah, Khohav^ the chief of Saniwar, made his submission to 
Ala Singh. Ala Singh then conquered a great portion of Samanaf after a battle 
with the Rdjputs, in which Farid Khan, their chief was killed. He made war 
on the Bhattis who had been assisted by Nawab Nilsir Khan, the Moghal 
Governor of Hissar, and, after eight days’ hard fighting, dispersed them with 
great loss, 1757. T?his victory tended much to consolidate Ala Singh's power 
and increase his infhience. 

In the year 1762 A.D., Ahmad Shah invaded BarnAhl, then the chief town 
of Patidl4, to punish the audacity of the Sikhs, who had given trouble to 
Zen Khan, governor of Sirhind, after his departure from India in the previous 
year. The Sikhs made common cause against the Mahomedan invader, and 
the Phulkia chiefs, the Ahluwalias under Jassa Singh, tlie Fyzulpurias, 
the Singhpurias, the Bhdis of Kythal, and many other chiefs formed a league 
to oppose him. A great battle was fought near Barnahi, which cmdcd in the 
complete overthrow of the Sikhs, whose loss was estimated At 20,000 men. 
The Pathans plundered Barndla, and seized Ala Singh, who was taken a 
prisoner before the Shah.** R4ui Fatto, \Yifc of Ala Singh, obtained the 
release of her husband by paying to the imperial treasury a present of four 
lakhs of rupoea A dress of honour was conferred on Ala Singh by the Shah, 
who embraced him, and, in a firman, signed by his wazir, Shah Wali 
Khan, to the address of Zen Khan, the subadar of Sirhind, enjoined the 
latter to treat his dominions os separate, and to respect his indoficndeuce. 
Ala Srngh now laid the foundation of a masonry fort at Pati414, and directed 
his attention to the improvement of that town. 

The Duirdni king again invaded India the next year, and created Ala 
Singh Chqjdadar, or lessee, of the province of Sirhind, on condition of 
his paying Ifirec-and-a-half lakhs of rupees a year as revenue The Shah 
was also pleased to confer on Ala Singh the title of uij4 and a dress of 
honour. Ala Singh accompanied the Shah to Ldhorc, but, on his return, was 
laid up with fever at Pati^lik, where he died atter a short illness of two 
days, in the seventeeth year of his age, on the 22nd of August, 1705. 

Ala Singh was succeeded in the raj by his grandson, Ainar Singh. The 
Durntni king, Ahmad Shah, during liis last invasion of India, iu 1767, 
honoured Amhr Singh with the title of lbl)fl-i-R«i)gan Bahfidur. At Kara 
Bowana, 24 miles south of Ambilla, an interview took place between the 
king and the rAjii, when valuable presents wcie given to the latter with a 
flag and a drum, the insignia of an independont prince. lie was also 
permitted to strike coin in his name, he in Lib turn pieseuting the king 
with a na'^rdnd of a lakh of rupees. 

Amar Singh made war on the Afghans of Malerkotla, whose chief, Jauial 
Khan, the Sikhs killed in battle. He made successful attacks on Mam 
MtljrAand Kot KapurA, captured SofahUl, a strong toit, iioith of Patitllil, ex- 
pelling its Mahomedan masters, seized Fattehdbad and Sirsa, and invested 
RAnia, a strong fort, eight miles west of Sirsa, held by Mahomed Amin Khan, 
Bhatti. The Imperial troops were repulsed before J hind, and Rilnla was 
captured. Faridkot was then overrun, in 1777, but no attempt was made to 
take formal possession of the territory. Ho conquered Bhatimla, after a seveie 

* Traces of this €h.rhi are yet to be seen. It is not the site of the present fort of Patizild. 

tA town, fifteen miles south of PatidU, viith 13,000 inhabitants. It was governed by 
Jcddl-nd-dii^ Feroz, Khihi, who asocuded the throne of Della, iu 1108 a.d„ aftei the death of 
Bttltan hfoa^d-dln Aykubad. 
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fight of four months, and gave Sukh Chen, the chief of the temtorr 
twelve villages as maintenance. The rajd died in February, 1781, of dropsy 
brought on by excessive drinking, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 

Amar Singh was succeeded by his son, Sahib Singh, a child hix years of 
age, and he by Karam Singh. Fatidla was ravaged by the English adven- 
turer, George Thomas,* originally in the service of the famous Zebul Nissa, 
commonly called the Begum Samrii ; but a peace was concluded between 
him and the Sikhs, in AD 1801, the adventurer retiring to his fort in 
Ilausi. For many years Patidld was under the inflacrco of women of 
courage, wisdom and activity, such as Rdni Hukma, Rini Khem Kour, Bibi 
Pardhan, the grand-aunt of Sahib Singh, and Rdni Rafandar of Phagwara, 
a first cousin of Raja Amar Singh, who, at the head of a considerable 
force, marched to Patiala, and, releasing Nannii Mai, reinstated him in his 
office of minister. Rani Sahrb Kour, sister of S.ihib Singh, foijght heroically 
against the Mahrattas under Abta Rao and Lachmau Rao, when those 
chiefs crossed the Jamna, and invaded Patidld In a brisk engagement 
which tc>ok place between the two armies, near Mardanpur, a few miles 
from Atnb4la,ithe Sikhs, who were no match for the di«ciplmed troops of 
the enemy, began to give way before superior numbers. The Rani, 
seeing that retreat would be disastrous t> their cause, at once jumped’ 
out of her chariot, and, drawing her sword, exclaimed to Ihc soldiery 
“ Soldiers ' I have resolved not to retreat It would be a shame for the 
Sikh nation, if, at this momerrt, they left a woman, the sister of their 
Bovoreign, to be slain by their enemies,” The gallantry drsplayed by this 
extraordinary woman i»ut the Sikhs to so muclr shame, that they resolved to 
conquer or die. They attacked the Mahrattas furiously, but were roplused. 
At letiglh a night attack was resolved uiron, and this throw the Mahrattas 
into such a state of consternation that they retired precipitately, and in 
groat disorder, towards Karndl. 

Karam Singh died, in December 1845, and was succccd^d’tJy Iris son, 
Nirandar Singh, then twenty-three years of ,age. Nirandar Singh rendered 
valuable service to the British Government during the war with the Lahore 
State, arid his services were duly acknowledged in amnad granted him by the 
Governor-General, in Sepl ember 1847. Renewed assurances of protection 
and a guarantee of his rights iu his former possessions, were given to the’ 
raja, who, on his part, bound himself to the suppression of salll, infanticide 
and dealings iu slaves within his territories. < 


Coimjliptionfl qon i« p«i 
iu 1857-68 


During the great Mutiny of 1857-58, no prince in India stood so boldly 
and heartily on the side of the British Government .as the Maharajrl of 
Pati^lit, who was the most conspicuous for his loyalty and attachment to the 
paiaraoun* pow?r. lie acted with a resolution, courage and devotion 
worthy of the name of his illustrious ancestors, which has endeared his 
memory, not only to all Englishmen, but also to all those Indians who 
appreciate loyalty to a Ooverninent under whom they enjoy the bles.sings of 
peace, prosperity and freedom. During the darkest days of the Mutiny, 
when less siueere trieiids sliiank back, he c.imo forward with redoubled zeal’ 
and put all his resources, iiiireservedlv, at the disposal 6f the British 
authorities. The king of Delhi sent him a letter, asking his aid against 
the British Goveriimeiit, and promising rewards; but the Maharajti for- 


• OoorRe Th« mas came to India in 17hJ For sevoial vears he was in the service of the 
Satniii, but ttos reduced in lank for some nusoonduot He took service under Ana 
^"■■1'“’^,?**’',* 'Ishratta thief, and insti noted the Maliratta tioops in the Huronoan avstem ^ 

dull Ihe dwtiiot of .ihauai was aesiRiied to him injisir, but Thomas soon irftorwardrho* 

I nine mdi iiendont and i ose to xmw er He ruled the country almut Ilniisi and Hlssar For hi. 
mililarv uilxtniuies, sec the M<mottso/ Gtotgt Thomas, \iy W Franklin, Calcntto t803 
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warded the letter in original to the British authorities. He sent a 
contingent to Delhi under Sardar Partdb Singh, which did excellent 
service durii^ the siege and assault of that town, tho hot-bed of the 
mutineers. The assistance rendered by the Maharfij4 was warmly acknow- 
ledged by General Wilson. He despatched his troops for the protection 
of Karnal, Thanesar and Ambala and guarded the Grand Trunk Bond 
fiom Karn41 to Phillonr. Ho sent his mules, elephants, camels and 
carts to Kalk4 for the purpose of transporting European troops from the 
hill stations of Dagshai, Sabbatu and Kasouli to Anibiila. The detach- 
ments sent by him, under the command of General Van Courtland, were of 
great service in rostoiing order in Sirsa, Rohtak and Hissar. His troops 
fought the mutineers at Ferozejair, Saharanpur and Jagatihari. He sent a 
detachment to Alipur, which did good service under General Napier. A 
contingent of ^000 troops, sent b^ him under the command of Dewan Jag 
Desh Singh and Nehal Chand, restored tiancpiillity in the Dhoulpnr State. 

He also sent troops to Jhajjar, Oiidh and Gwalior, and they were of great 
service in restoring order and pniiisliing the insui gents. His troops further 
guarded the ferries on the Ohambal river, whik the Maharajtl, in his own 
teriitories, made eflFeclual arrangements for furnishing supplies and carriage, 
and keeping roads in repair h)r tho tiansport of Hnlish troops. The 
refugees from'Ilissar, Rohtak and Sirsa, wen* looked after with the greatest 
jittention, and inunifieently snppli(*d witli all tho comforts of life. The 
Mahartljil expressed his earnest desire to go to Delhi in person, but was 
dissuaded by the civil authoiities and the Commander-in-Chief, as his 
presence in the Panjub was of great importance. He also advanced a loan of 
five lakhs of rupees to the Gftvcrnment, and expicssed a desire to double 
that amount, hut tho (joveruinent wanted nomoie. 

The Maharajas loyal sei vices during the Mutiny wore warmly acknovv- fw uw 

lodged and magnificently lewaided by the Biitish Government: — KrvuL>.m»tioML 

1. The ^Slaiitiol territory of the Jhajjar dominions the Navvab of which, 

Abdul Rahman Khan, had lebelled against the Government, yielding a 
le venue of two laklis a year, was ceded to him in perpetuity with full 
sovereign pow(»rs. 

2. The Bhador State, with an income of 80,000 rupees, per annum, which 
had been long the subject of dispute between the Mahaiiljd and tho British 
Government, was made directly tiibutary to the Patulla raj, with all tho 
rights and piiviloges which the Biitish (Tovernment exercised. 

3. The magnificent house of Zinat Mahal, Begum of the ex-king of 
Dcllii, was granted to the Mahaiaja. 

4. The PhuUxiait ehiefs, namely, tho Maharaja of PatiAId and the 
rajas of Jhind and Nabhd,, were permitted, in all cases of failure of male 
issue, to adopt an heir fioin among the descendants of Iheir common 
progenitor Plial, and, in case of such heir by adoption not being named 
before the decease of any one of the three, permission was given to the 
surviving rajas to elect a successor from the same stock. The titles of the 
Maharaja in 1857 were: — 

JHahardjd Dtiiraj Rajeshar Mahardjd-i Eajgdn Narindar Singh Ma- 
handar Bahddur.** 

These were increased as follows in 1858 : — 

FarzandiKhda DouIat-i-Englishia, Mansitri Zamdn, Amirul Omerah, tik* M aimrfij&'s new 
Mahardjdj Dhiraj, Rajeahar Sri Mahardjd-i Rdjdgan Nirandar Singh 
Mahandar Baliddur^ 

Meaning : — 

ChoicAt son of the British crown, bravest amongst the brave, most 
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gram) amongst the grandees, the great r4ji over all other r4jis, the holy 
Haharaji of the BajAs, Nirandar Singh Mahandar Bahidur/’ 

Other coDcossions were also made ; but the moat valued of all these was 
that of the right of adoption, which was also most liberally extended to 
other chiefs of the Panj&b, Sikhs, B&jputs and Mahomedans, This much-* 
prized boon at once convinced the Panjdb raj 4s and chiefs that, far from 
coveting their dominions, the British Governmeat sincerely desired the 
long and prosperous existence of their States. 

The Maharajd did not live long to enjoy the honour^ which he had so 
deservedly won. He fell ill of fever, and died in 18€^, in the thirty*ninth 
year of bis age, and the seventeenth of his reign. 

Ho was sticceedod by his son Mahandar Singh, then only ten years old, 
and the affairs of State were intrusted to a Council of Regency, provided 
for in 1858. 

In February, 1870, the Council of Regency was dissolved, and the 
Mahardjil, having completed his eighteenth year, was invested with full 
administrative powers. His education was conducted by Ram Chandra, the 
great mathelnatician of Delhi, and, in May 1870, he was created a kiirght 
of the most exalted order of the Star of India. 

Mahandar Singh was an enlightened prince, and introduced many measures 
of reform in his State. In May 1870, he presented the Panjab University 
College of Lahore with a donation of Rs. 70,000, of which Rs 20,000 were 
intended for founding a scholarship in honour of the visit of the Duke of 
Edinburgh to the Paiijab. He visited Simla and Calcutta, and subscribed 
large sums to chaiitable institutions in those places. On the loth of October 
of the same year, he formally opened the Sutlej bridge at the request of 
Sir Henry Durand, Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. He died in April 
1876, in the twenty-fourth year of his ago, of diseases contracted through 
excessive use of alcoholic liquors, and was succeeded by his Bajandar 
Singh, a child of four years of age. The affairs of State wero^^^iin intrusted 
to a Council of Regency, nominated by the rajas of Jhind and Nabhii, 
in pursuance of the treaty with the PatiAlA State. The Mahnrtijd has been 
recently invested with powers, and promises to be a most enlightened ruler. 

TTIE JHIND FAMILY. 

The family of most importance among the rhullcias, next to the Patiala 
House, is that of .Jhind. The founder of the family was Tiloka, (Odest 
son of Chondhii Find, the founder of the Fhidkia dynasty. Oajpat Singh, 
the grandson of Tiloka, after the deieat and murder of Zen Khan, the 
Afghan Governor of Sirhind, in 1768, seized a large tract of country, in- 
cluding the districts of Jhind and Safidou, which extended to Panipat and 
Karnal. But he paid the revenue to the emperor of Delhi, and acknow- 
ledged himself as his vassal. Having once fallen into arrears, he was taken 
a piisoner to Delhi by the minister, Najib Khan, and was kept in con- 
linoment for throe a ears, at the end of which period he was set at liberty, 
on leaving his son, Mt'har Singh, as a hostage. On rcAching Jhind, he 
arranged to pay thrcc-and-a-half lakhs of rupees to the Imperial treasury, 
by which he not only affected the release of his sou, but was created a raja 
by the Emperor, Shah Alam, by a firman, or royal grant, dated 25th 
Shawal 1185 A.ii. (1772 A.D,). He assumed indopendent power, and struck 
coin in his capital. 

In the campaign of 1845-46, Ilaj4 Sardp Singh, sixth in descent from Baja 
Gajpat Singh, was called upon by the British authorities to supply 150 
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eAmels for the use of the Siifahul Divirion. This the t&j& neglected to 
dos iu spite ef^ repeated promises and assuranoes. As he bad alwajs re^ 
^oeived the most liberal treatment at the hands of the British Government, 
Vbo recognised his claims, vrhich conld hardly bo said to have any legal 
foundation, the Grovernmont was dissatisfied with his conduct, and Major 
Bvoadfoot inflicted upon him a fine of Bs. 10,000. To wipe out this 
disgrace, the r^j^ acted with so much zeal and devotion, that he was soon 
again received into •favour. Ho made himself very useful in providing 
6up]>liea and carriage,, and furnished a contingent which served with the 
British troops. Another detachment accompanied the Patiilltl contingent 
under Captain Hay, and did good service. The lAja also sent a detach- 
ment of his troops to Kashmir, to assist tlie British officers in suppressing 
the rebellion of Shekh Imim-ud-din against Mahardjii Goldb Singh. 
These services were duly rewarded by the British Government, and not 
only was tho fine of Rs. 10,000, imposed by Major Broadfoot, remitted, 
but lands of the value of Rs. 3,000 a year were granted to him, and the 
Governnicnt engaged never to demand ftom the raja or his successors tri- 
bute or revenue, the raja on his part undertaking to place all his troops at 
tlTtrdwposal 4 |£,J>ovcrnnient iu all cases of emergency, to kc cp military roads 
in thorough ve}>air, and to suppress slavery, infauticide and satti in his domi- 
nions. He farther abolished transit duties iu the Jhiud territory, and, in 
consideration thereof, the British Government was pleased to confer upon 
him further lands worth Rs. 1,000 a year. 

The rAjd rendered important service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny of 1857* He was present at the siege of Delhi, and his troops, 
under Commandant KAhan Singh, fought side by side with the English, 
wheu that town was assaulted and the city walls were scaled. The services 
of the rajA.imd his troops in connection with the fall of Delhi were 
prominently nolSceJ by General Wilson iu his despatch of 22nd September, 
1857, when he said: only have they discharged harassing duties iu 

constant escort of convoys, but they aided the General on more than one 
occasion in the field, and: finally participated in the capture and assault of 
Delhi.” A contingent from Jhiud joined the British camp at AHpiir, 
and behaved so well in the battle of Badli Serae as to receive (iu the 
field) tKe thanks of the Comiuander-in-Chicf, who, moreover, showed his 
appreciation of "the rdjd’s services by })rcseiiling him with a captured gun. 
The rdijd sent his troops to KanuU and P^nipat, where they aided inateually 
in maintaining order and discipline. A detachment sent by the idjil secured 
from destruction the bridge of boats at Bflghpat, 20 miles north ot Delhi, and 
thus enabled the British troops from Mirath to cross the Jamna and join Sir 
Barnard’s forces. Insurgents from the Hansi, Hissar and llohtak districts 
bad crept into some of the Jhind villages, and stirred up the people, but 
the rdj4 was on the spot and the disturbance was promptly quelled. 

The rdjA’s services to the British Government were splendidly rewarded. 
The Government ^of India, iu a notification dated 5th November 1857, was 
pleased to declare that liis steady support called for the special thanks 
of the Government. The territory of the nawjib of Dadri, comprising 
575 square miles, 20 miles south of Jhind, with an income of Rs. 1,03,000 
per annum, which had been confiscated in consequence of the uawiib’s re** 
bellion, was conferred upon the rAjd. Tho territory was capable of groat 
improvement, and the revenue has now almost doubled. Thirteen more 
villages nesff Sangrfir, worth Bs. 13,813 per annum, were ceded to him iu per- 
petuity. Tne confiscated bouse of Mirza Abubakar, the rebellious prince 
of Delhi, was abo granted to the rajd, as a mark of favour, and the number 
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of his salutes and trays of presents inen^ased The bonomiy 
Farzand Dilband R(mk-vl^itik&d Rdjd Barwp Rmgh fiakddur Waii 
Jhind, was bestowed upon him, and many other concessions were ^anted^ 
him. The fi^drukhiia chiefs, near Sangrur, were made his feudatones, and 
provision was made for the succession in the event of a minority, or death 
of a chief without having appointed a successor. ^ He was nominated Knight 
Grand Commander of tho Star of India in September, 1863, but dieaof 
acute dysentery on the 26th of January, 1864. He ‘was succeeded by his 
son Raghbhir Singh, a fine soldier and a man of great tact and judgment 

THE NABhA family. 

Tho Nabhd family, with that of Jhind, has descended from the same 
ancestor, Tiloka, eldest sou of Phnl. Hamir Singh, graodson of Tiloka, 
a brave and enterprising chief, founded the town of Nabhd in 1755. He 
conc|nered many villages, and joined Ala Singh of Patiiild in his expedition 
against Zen Khan, the Afghan governor of Sirhind, who was slain in action, 
the tract of ^country known as Ainloh, having fallen to his share. In 1776 
he conquered llori fiom llahiin Dad Khan, the Moghal Governor of Hansi, 
and coined money in his capital. 

Hamir Singh’s successes and popularity about this time were due greatly 
to the ability of his devvan, popularly known as kiibba, or the hunchbacked. 
But he did not live in perfect security, owing to the insatiable avarice of 
his predatory neighbour, Gaj pat Singh, the Tla)5. of Jhind. The latter, in 
1774, found some pretext for invading the Nabhfi territory, took Hamir 
Singh prisoner, and wrested fiom him the iiupoitant town of Sangriir, wnich 
was never afterwards restored. 

Hamir Singh di(‘d in 1783, leaving a son and heir, Jaswant Singh, eight 
years old During his •minority the affairs of tho State we^c conducted 
by his mother, M4i Desu, who died in 1790. She was a'lvornaii of great 
courage and resolution, and, during the impiisonment of her husband, re- 
covered most of his teiritory, which had been forcibly seized by the Jhind 
riljA Jaswant Singh entered into an alliance with the British Government, 
when Holkar, the Mahratta Prince, was advancing northward to Lahore, 
and refused to aid the latter in any way. Peiceiving also that friendship 
with Banjit Singh, the grasping MahaiijA of the Paiijilb, was dangerous, 
he put hims(*lf under British protection, along with the other chiefs of 
Malwa and Sirhind, 1809. A eanad, signed by the Goveinor-Gcueral, was 
granted to him, exempting him from payment of all tribute, and confirming 
him in the ciijo} nient of all ancient privileges. All the other chiefs of 
the Cis-Sutlej States had the same piivileges conferred on them by the 
proclamation dated 3rd May, 1809. 

In September 1810, Mahomed Akber Shah, emperor of Delhi, conferred 
on the lajA the title of Bdrdr Bdns Sdrmour Malvindra Bahddur. 
The rdjA >\as a faithful ally of the British Government. When Holkar, 
the Mahratta, halted at Nabhd, in 1804, and demanded theyajdi’s aid against 
the British Government, he had the firmness to refuse all assistance to 
him, pleading frankly his engagements with the latter Government. He 
assisted the Biitish in the Goikha campaign, and in the expedition to 
Bikaner, and, during the march of the British troops to Kdbul, advanced 
the Government a loan of six lakhs of rupees. The riijd died on the 
22nd of May 1840, in the sixty -sixth year of his age, and was succeeded by 
his son, Devindar Singh. 

Devindar Singh did not promise to be a successful ruler. From boyhood 
he was surrounded by flatterers and parasites, who impressed upon his 
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:smk mini false notioas of fais importance and dignitjr — he introduced 
fhe most absurd forma of etiquette * into his court ; — while the Brahmins, 
who recited ^oks before him every evening, extol liupf his virtues and 
exalting his dignity bar above all others, intoxicated him with the belief 
that the power of the English was on the wane, and that the day 
was fast approaching when Nabhi would alone reign supreme in the 
Panj&b. 

When the war between the British and the Lahore Government broke 
out in 1845, the not only showed bis sympathy with tho Lithore 
darbar by overt acts, *but intentionally failed to provide supplies on the 
road from Kdlk& to Bahana, or to comply with other requisitions of the 
British Agents for supply. As a punishment for this wilful negligence, 
the estates of D^hrarii and Aniloh, belonging to the NabhA teiritory, were 
•confiscated, and, at the close of the war, the rajil was not permitted to 
attend the Viceregal Darbar at Ludhiilna, where all the other protected 
chiefs paid their respects to His Excellency the Governoi -General. A for- 
mal inquiry was subsequently instituted into his conduct,, and Raja 
Devindar Singh was ordered to be deposed, and his c Idest son, then a boy 
of sev etn insta lled on the gaJi, under the guardnnship et Rani Chand 
Kolir,*EissT?fPgraiidmother, assisted by thioe other i)flii*trs of State. The 
ox-raj 4 was deported to Matin a, but, being troublesome there, was removed 
to Lahore in Doccinbor 1855, and kept under suiveillance in Maharaja 
Khaiak Singh’s house, where he died in November, the following year. 

Riljrfr Bhaipur Singh, who succeeded his father, while yet a child, attain- 
ed age of disci etion a few months only after the Mutiny broke out in 
1857. The youthful raja, on this occasion, acted with a sincerity and de- 
votion worthy the name of the gresit PhuUian family. Ho was desiious 
of operating against the iiuitineers in poison, and of proceeding to Delhi, 
where the icouls were assembled in great force, and was prevented fioin 
cairying out bis wish by the lliitish Government only, in consequence of his 
youth and the onerous natuio of tlio duty. But a small detachment of 
800 troops was accepted fioin him for service in Delhi, and this rendered 
efficient help during the siege. The rajil’s troops also did good service in 
Ludhiana, in maintaining older, and a detachment of them was of great 
use in Jalaudar, in destroying a biidgc and opposing tho passage of the 
mutineers, whei^a groat number of the mutineers were killed, and several of 
the rajd’s men shared the same fate. Another detachment, supplied by 
the raja, foimed an eseoit to tho siege trains which accompanied tho 
Commander iii-Chief fioin Phillour to Delhi. 11c advanced the Government 
a loan of two lakhs and a half of lupecs at a time when money was \ciy 
scarce, and was of infinite use in furnishing supplies, carriage and camels. 
He also performed every other duty which was icquired fioin him with 
the greatest promptitude and willingness. 

For these services, he was most liberally rewarded by the British 
Government. The Commissioner had recommended for him the grant 
of k territory in t#ie Ludhidnd, or Ferozepur Distiict, valued at Rs. 30,000 
per annum, and certain other privileges, such as an increase in the 
number of pieces in a khilat, his treatment on terms of equality with 
the Rdja of Jhind, his being received under salutes at military stations, 

* He required his courtiors to profctt ate tlioniBelves when thuy paid their compliments, 
or spoke to him, and he pressed them to show the most slavisii liumility in speech and inatmer. 
Ho denied the Rd]& of Jhind any title of honout, on the plea of his bein(; only collateially 
related to thee late rdjas, and he would stylo the Mahaia)4 of PatiaU only us i^a. He re- 
fused to see the Lioutonant-Governoi ot lienKal beyond his own tenitories, and desiied to 
onut all titles due to offioeis of the Biitish Government. 
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,w U^tbe Oowmbv^^fib^ ikMiB, mod t1ib» mlnm of Ml \t|M{W M 
a&(Fmi0r-O^9^ Jby ^oMgii GhKMtdigr to tiio <>ov6mimnifc or lomi. 
The Oowament mUi tUMo pleSmid to oonfer upon him oubitMtM gllto 
of far ^eatm* value. A portion of the oonfiBoated Jhi^ar totlit<|i|gf^)lK!i^ 
an income of Ra. 1»06,000 a year, was granted to the mji in porpetuitiyf 
with independent powem and privilegee, aa in his anoestral Olsten ^ the 
condition of good behaviour and service, military and political^ in all 
cases of emergency^ His MilcU was more than muhlodi and his salute 
was increased. The right tuf adoption was conferred upon him bj a oanodS^ 
granted in May, 1860, his honorary titles* were increased; his visits to 
the Qovemor-Qeneral were ordered to be returned by the For^n Seoretarr« 
and he was invested with powers of life and death. The gifts were truly 
royal and well deserved. 

ramnil^rwrAlr^ darbAr held at Ambdloi on 18th January I860? Lord Cannin|p 

daiur, jHoo Viceroy and Governor-Qeiieral, addressed the NabhA chief as follows, w 

tho presence of all the Cis-Sutlej chiefs : — 

** You have been equally forward and equally oarnest, with other chiefs 
of your ancient race, in your support of the authority of Uie British Qovem- 
meut. 

** The arsistanco which you gave to the Queen’s army iu liue transport 
of its heavy artillery from the Sutlej to Delhi was a signal and valuable 
service. 

“ Your loyalty and zeal have, as in the case of your fellow-chiefs, been 
marked by rewards and honours, which will assure you of the high esteem 
in which your conduct is hold by the Government 

Additions have been made to your possessious, and the grant will be 
formally confirmed to yourself and your descendants. If these should 
fail you, your adoption of an heir from amongst tho members of the 
PhulLian House will be legally recognized. ^ 

** It IS tho desite of the Queen’s Govoinmont that tho power and dignity 
of )our loyal family should endure and flourish.” 

Lord Elgin, Viceroy and Goveruoi-Geneial, gave KAjA Bharpur Singh 
Draii rf nimuhar ^ 111 the Legislative Council in September 18G 3 , but the r A) a died 

irttiiiifii, iHGj on tho 9th of November of the same year, of a severe fever contracted from 

ovor-exertion lie left no sou, and was succeeded by his younger brother, 
Ki]a iihafrwtiii siiu It BliagwAn Singh, the fixed nazidnd in accoi dance with tho teims of the 
aanads of 18G0 and 18G2, equal to one-thud of the gross annual revenue of 
tho State, being paid to the Government on the occasion. 
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12 --THE SUKEKCHAKIA MISL. 

THE AKCESTOKb OF MAHABAjA EANJIT 

The last, but by lar the most important, of the Sikh confederacies; 
whose members were destined to rule over the foi tunes of tho whole of 
tho Pnn|Ab, was the Sukerchakia misl Ranjit Singh, aft/=>rwaids known*as 
the MaharA)fi, belonged to this misL An account of the descent and 
family of this extraordinary man will, it is hoped, be of particular iutercst 
to tho reader. The following is the genealogy — 

* Hia hoD >raty title was Fat sand At fumand nktdtU Ptftmnd DoulcU^t-Fttgliuhvi Batw 
Bmi Saunoiir B^jd Bharpur 8mgh MohanUw Bahadw of Nabhd, 
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Md, a aiodu Jot of the Baraech Oot, Uved aa ohaeort Sfc nitk 8% 
family, in Mouza Hndi BhattUn, 40 or 50 miles south-west of I4h<w«,^Wl 
the year A.D. 1470. The fitnuiy had lived there for three geaeAtto^ 
iijg quanelled, early in life, with the men of his family in Pindx BhfittiMi 
Kilu left the f)lace, with his wife, with whom he travelled through the low 
countiies. He dnally settled down in a vill^e ^lled Sinsn, near 
Sansi, the present patrimonial jigir of the Sindhianwdli family, 4 or 6 mHf 
west of Amritsar. This was the resort of the wandering tnbe known as 
Sansia, who lived in tents or huts made of reeds, and^ forming themselves 
into bands jof robbers, plundered the country in all directions. The couple 
took shelter in a Saiisi hut, and shortly afterwfirds^ Kdlu’s wife gave bir& 
to a son, who was named Jaddonian,st\led the Sansf, consequent, it is said 
oil his being treated by the Sanaia as their adopted son. Another story, 
is that he was the real son of a Sanait and that Kald was his reputed 
father. Kdlii subsequently removed, with his wife and only child, to Sand, 
about a koa and a hall iioin Dhrounkal, and four koa from Wazir&bad, and 
died there about 1488. 

In consequence of Jaddoman being brought up in the Sanaia camp, be 
exhibited a SLioug inclination to follow the profession of those 
he had associated in early life. Ho accompanied the Sanaia in all their 
plundering expeditions, and was eventually killed upon one of those occasions. 
This was about 1515. 

His son, Galcb, posse ed all the thieving proclivities of his freebooting 
ancestors, and his associates nicknamed him Manuu,” from his ingenious 
method of diiviug large herds of cattle from the banks of the Chindb and 
Jhelum across the RAvi, and there disposing of them. He successfully 
headed gangs of Sansi-plundciera, and carried his depredations into the 
Manjha country He died at Sand, about 1549, from the eFjcts of a 
wound r(‘ceived in one of his marauding excursions. 

Kiddoh, tho only son left by Galeb, removed from Sand, first to Ki&li 
and then, about 1555, to Siikeichak, then a small village, a koa and a half 
south of Gujiaiiwiild. He brought with him a large number of cattle, 
which ho inheiited from his father, and, unlike him, led a peaceful and quiet 
life. The Sanaia and others of his country, denominated him ” Eamtnal,*’ 
or the man devoted to God, on account of his peaceful and quiet nature. By 
his industry uud perseverance he became the owner of scveial small plots of 
land iu Sukerchak, which he cultivated, and by which he supported himself 
and his family. He died about the year 1578, leaving two sons, R4jddab 
and Preinu. 

Kdjddab followed the quiet and steady habits of his father, and, in 
addition to his agricultural pursuits, opened a small grocer's shop in 
Sukerchak. He made himself familiar with the Landd, or Qurmukhi, 
characters, and was able to read and write them. He died about 1620, 
leaving three sons Telu, Takht Mai and Nilu. 

Telu and Nilu died young. Takht Mai extended his small businesB 
by mouey-leudiiig and shopkeeping. He also took on lease several small 
plots of laud in Mouza Sukei'chak and Kiali, and was regarded as one of 
the leading men of the village. He died about 1653, leaving two sons, 
Bdlii and Bdrd, known also as Bu Bit& or Bhdi B4rA 

B4lii became a brigand, and was killed at the age of eighteen, in one of bis 
nocturnal marauding attacks on a village. Bdrd, in consequence of bis 
religious temperament, and of bis becoming the disciple of a piou* devotee 
in^ Uujranvr^la, obtained the sobriquet of BhiU, or the " peaceful brother.” 
JSUr^eaiBt to read the Oranth, or the holy scriptures of the Sikhs, and at 



I^B^imt lovAmri^ m4^ PAhal or 8i)th }m$m, 
|>«4 iwt wHI^ m Mddoiit ^hich preyotteto4im firom offectiog Ms iSb^eisL 
Be, nomv&r, assumed the charmoter of a reiip>uB fanatic, and Is known to 
have kept his bead unshaven, and to have preached the religion of Ndnak 
in tbe villages adjoining Kidli and Sukerchak. While promulgating the 
precepts of the Guru, and assuming the character of a saint, be was too 
shrewd to neglect his own interests, for he soon became possessed of half 
the lands in Sukerchak. He did not keep a shop, like his father, but reading 
the holy Oranth and telling his beads were his chief occupations. Al- 
though accident had prevented him from formally embracing the religion of 
Ninw himself, he enjoined on his son, Buddha, the necessity* of being 
initiated into the Pdluil, and of visiting Amritsar for that purpose. His 
dying injunction to his son was that he should read the holy GraniJi and 
become a Sikh, and, with this his last advice to him, he died in 1679. 

^Buddhk was only nine years of age when his father died. He remembered 
hisVather’s dying advice, and, on attaining the age of discretion, which was 
about the year 1692, he set out for Amritsar, the sacred city of the Sikhs, 
with several of his now friends, and was there, with his companions, initiated 
of the Guru. Buddhd was, therefore, the first man of the 
family who adopted the Sikh religion. He was, hov^ever, not a man of 
peaceful disposition, as his father and grandfather had been, but was 
courageous, enterprising and sagacious. He associated himself with the 
plundering gangs of Sikhs and Sansia, and accompanied them in their 
predatory excursions, which, however, were confined to carrying away herds 
of cattle from distant districts of the south. The daring adventures 
performed by Buddha Singh, and the success which attended his exploits, 
soon won for him the reputation of being the boldest and the most resolute 
of the Sikh freebooters in the country Ho built a large house for himself 
at Sukerchak, ^hich he made his head-quarters, and where he was res- 
pected by the people, who gave him the title of ChoudhH^ or headman of 
their village, "J'he cattle which he carried away, he either appropriated to 
himself, or sold near Amritsar and Lahore. He thus became possessed of 
wealth, and was looked upon as a mao of some importance. 

The mare on which Buddha Singh used to ride was a piebald, and was as 
famous in the country as its rider. People called this mare Desi ; hence the 
nickname Dcsif given to Buddha Singh. It is said he swam across the 
Jhelurn, the Ravi and Chinab fifty times on this mare. Ho was a brave and 
courageous man, and is said to have received, during his lifetime, twenty 
sword cuts and nine matchlock wounds, ^thout his physical strength failing 
him. He was good humoured, ready witted, and merciful to the oppressed. 
An anecdote is related of his icturniug a poor widow all her cattle, which 
he had seized in ignorance of her helpless condition, without even letting 
the woman know his name. Ho died of apoplexy in 1716. His wife, over- 
whelmed with grief at his death, ran a sword through her heart. The 
bodies of the hgsband and wife were burnt together. They loft two sons, 
Kodh Singh, and Chanda Singh, from the latter of whom the Sindhian- 
v!i\i branch of the family, related to the Mahai^jd on the mother’s side, 
sprang. 

Accerdiug to the ideas prevailing at the time when Nodh Singh livod, 
caf tie-lifting was considered mean and loss profitable, while the business 
of a Dhdr^, or highway robber, was looked upon as an honourable and 
lucrative jprofession. Having abandoned the former occupation, Nodh 
Siogb adopted the latter, and was soon enabled to amass a large fortune by 
kia mwimiiig expeditions. He became a notorious highway robber^ wa 
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was much dre^ed by the people from the borders of Bdwalpind! to the bookf 
of the Sutlej. His and staudiog among the Sikhs, JdtB atid 

Sardars increased simultebe^ly with his wealth, and in 1730, Qoldb Sioj^^h, 
BOD of Besii, a Sansi Jdl of Majithia, married his daughter to him. Oolab 
Singh, and his brother, Amar Singh, also became Dharwais, and, by the 
wealth they amassed, became important men and" were looked upon as the 
chiefs of Majithia, where they lived. Nodh Singh joined the Fyzulpuria 
mi«i of Naw^b Kapur Singh, about the time of the first invasion of the 
Abddli King, Ahmad Shah, and, by plundeiing the baggage and the 
stragglers of the invading army, enriched himself and his associates. He 
was now tboked upon as the chief of Sukerchak, where the spoils gained 
were carefully amassed. In 1747, Nodh Singh had an affray with some 
Afghans, and received a gun-shot wound in the head. It did not prove 
fatal, but the accident incapacitated him from leading an active life. He 
lingered for five years vithoiit interfering in the affairs of the couatry, 
and died in l7o2, leaving four suns, Charat Singh, Dal Singh, Chet Singh, 
and Mangi Singh. 

The youngest son, Mangi Singh, assuming the character of a religious 
fanatic, began to preach the Qrantk, and was called a BkdC*. ' ne aied 
without issue. Charat Singh, bom in 1721, kept aloof from the Fyzulpuria 
mini, and soon after jiersuadcd his two younger brothers to do the same. 
He had his own views of self-aggrandizoimuit, and ho truly laid the foundation 
of the greatness of the mhl. On account of family dissensions, he removed 
his head-quarters to lidj/l Sansi, near Amrjtsar;but in 1 752, or the 3 ear 
following, he collected around him a number of Mazhia, Savaia, and other 
wandering robb(‘rs, and, having organised them into asepaiatc body, led them 
into the adjoining tracts of country on ))liindering exemsions The success 
which attended the exploits of the little band, soon made it the terror of 
the people. The neighbouring chiefs were inspiied with confidence in the 
prowess of the Sikhs, and the inipn‘.ssioii became so fiiiuly rooted, that 
Mahomed Yilr, the headman of Kiali, entrusted Charat Siiigli with the 
management of his States in Kiali, and liiinself joined tlie band, with filteen 
horsemen. Milka Singh, of village Marliawahi, near Gujranwillit, also joined 
Ciiarat Singh, about tlic same time, with twenty mounted lolloweis. Thus, 
the band, originally small, increased to 150 armed luusemen, and with their 
help Charat Singh, becoming irresistible, took forcible i)o.sse 5 sion of all the 
^illagL^s ill the neighbourhood of Giijianwalii, including Katchi Serae, 
where he established his head-qiuirters. 

Tin* sardar most intimate with Charat Singh, about this time, was 
Amir Singh of Giijranwiilfi, the grandson of Sun Nath, a Sanaij whose 
conviction of the truth of the Sikh religion had induced him to receive his 
IVthul at the advanced age of one hundred years. Like Charat Singh, 
this Amir Singh belonged to the Fyzulpuria mial but, having dissolved his 
connection with it, he bi'gaii to plunder on his own account, and became 
a notorious robber. His depri'dations extended from thj banks of the 
Jhelum to tlio walls of Delhi ; and, having acquired large territorial pos- 
sessions ill Gujianw^ht, he was looked upon as the chief man of the district. 
He had tlireo sous and two daughters, the eldest of whom was married to 
Charat Singh about the jear 175(>. Tins marriage tie united the wealth and 
strength of the two sardars, and led to the formation of a separate mial, which, 
after the place where they resided, was named the Sukerchakia niiaL The 
allied chiefs, under one banner, headed the confederacy, though Amir Singh, 
on account of his ago, was never able to take a promiuont part in its affairs. 
They fell on Bmuabad, plundered the city, killed the Mogbal faujdar, and 







Hkmst mwA boofy and mumtioiia of war from the aiaeoab ^ora. 
Xa l9Tf» f»e ted^ 0(awdarlii|( the Katclu Se^pae ill-adapted to meet liieir 
tieadffi hegaii to mud fort» better suited fbi|;1he purpose; but their 

alleiUiipa was diverted by an attack on their possessions by the Mahomedan 
ohiefii of Idhore, who, jealous of the rising power of the Sikhs, had moved 
with a strong force to destroy their strongholds and disperse thoir bands. 
The Sikhs united together^and defended their property against the Maho- 
medans, an account of which has been given in the beginning of tho preced- 
ing chapter. Suffice*it to say, the invading army was completely routed, and 
its chiefe narrowly escaped with their lives, leaving their military stores and 
amnuinition in the hands of the enemy From this time the audacity of the 
Sikhs increased, and they began to organise themselves into a still more 
compact ssid formidable body under Charat Singh, who, as his fame in- 
creased, established his power as the head of the SuLi^rchakia mtsl 

On the appearance of Ahmad Shah, the Abdd.li, with his Afghan troops, 
in 1762, Charat Singh, conscious of his own inability to oppose the disci- 
plined army of the Shah in the open held, and afiaid of a diiect conflict 
with the mam body of tho invaders, sent his family tt) J immn * where he 
concealed all his property, but he was never quiet himself At the head 
of**a*befid^^,.r^bpsen men, he harassed the march of tho Afghans, cut off 
the stragglers of their army, and plundered their baggage The Afghans, 
on their side, levelled to tho ground the mud foil which tho Sikhs wore 
building at Qujrdnwdld. 

On the departure of Ahmad Shah, Abddli, from the Pan)ab, Charat 
Singh, being joined by Bakhshish Singh, his brotliei-in-law, sacked Woziia- 
bad, and, driving out the Moghal o&cials, took possessioii of the city, 
which he gave to Bakhshish Singh He then conquered Ahmaddbad, 
which he gave to Dal Singh. At Ahmadabad news reached him that the 
Hindu subjegjbs of Robtas were much oppressed by In ur-ud*din Khan Bami- 
zie, the general (rf Ahmad Shah, \vho was stationed there with some troops, 
and who had permitted cows to be slaughtered He repaired to Robtas at 
the head of his vitsl, and engaged and defeated Nur-ud-dln Chaiat bmgh 
plundered Rohtas, and then proceeded to Db luni, which he conquered 
Chakwdl and Jalalpur next fell, and escaped the rapacity ol the invader 
only on payment of a nazidnd or pre'^eiit He then subdued Bind D^dan 
Khan, whoso governor, Sahib Khan, had bis life <>poed on condition of his 
paying a heavy Ane. He left Budh Singh and Goi Singh, two of liis sar- 
dars, in charge, and ordered them to build a foit lu the pla Pioccediug 
onwards, he conquered Kot Sahib Khm and R/jl Lo*, two large towns, 
and then returned to Qujarwdl The succobsive \k tones won by Charat 
Singh, and the power and resources at his command, nndc him an object of 
jealousy to the iival misldars, who all looked upon him with gieat suspi- 
cion, and thought (not without guound) that their own positions were not 
safe before his vast schemes of conquest and aggiandizement None, liow- 
ever, became more apprehensive than the sardars of the Bhangi who 
bad from the first entertained hostile feelings toiiards the ribing Siiker- 
chakiaa. But a oduse for open conflict was no longer wanting, for circums- 
tances arose in a border hill State, involving a geneial luptuie between the 
various misle. 

It was during his retreat to the Jammu hills that Charat Singh formed 
his first acquaintance with the rdj^s of that Stitc. Ranjft Deo, the rdj^, 
had some misunderstanding with his eldest sou, Bii) Rfij Deo, whom he 
desired to depnve of the r^ht of succession, in favour of the youngest son, 
tlhin DaleUSingh. Brij Rdj Deo applied Charat Singh to help him in 
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and Jai Singh^ of the limhh mid, marched towards itt 1774 # 

the bead of a cooeiderable force. lUnjit Deo was helped bjr 
from Chambd, Kangri, Nurpur and Basehar, and also by a contingeeft foOHe 
the Bhangi misi, under Jhatid& Siogh and Ohnda Singh, sent of {taii 
Singh. In the winter of the same year the two armies met on the hSM^ 
of the B^anti river. Several engagements took place w^h no decree 
results, till at length, in one of these, Charat Singh was accidentally )dUM 
by the bursting of a matchlock in the bands of one of his own followers 

Obarat Singh was a man of high aims, and far mere advanoedideae than 
his contemporaries of the mid. He it was who laid the foundation of the 
greatness of the family. By his industry, economy and perseverance, he 
extended his estates, and throve upon the disorder which followed on the 
overthrow of the L&hore governor, Khwaj4 Obed. He appeared early in 
the field as an enterprising leader, and soon rose from a common Dhdrwif 
or highway robber, to the aardari of a confederacy, and contributed materi- 
ally to the strength of the Sikhs os a nation. The territorj^ left by him on 
his death is computed to have yielded about three lakhs of ru^es annually, 
and was inherited by his eldest son, Mah4 Singh, then ten years old. 
Charat Singh left another son, Sahaj Singh, and a daughter xH} Hour, 
who was married to Sahib Singh, son of the famops Qujar Singh, Bhangi. 
Maha Singh being too young to take upon himself the responsibility of 
governing the mis7, his mother, Desdn, as&umed immediate charge of the 
affairs of State, assisted by Jay Singh, Ranhia. She rebuilt the fort at 
Qujr4nwd.ld, which had been destroyed by Ahmad Shah Abddli. 

An attempt was made by several subordinate sardara of the miel to 
shake off their dependence on Mahd Singh, the chiefo cuther mistrusting 
his youth, or being dissatisfied with the regent widow, who had fallen in 
love with one Jay Bdra Missar, a family priest. Prominent among these 
was Dharm Singh, who openly rebelled. The discontented sardars were, 
however, greatly disappointed when, contrary to their expectations, no 
succour came from the Bhangi’s quarters ; and they were all effectually 
punished The opportunity was now taken of celebrating the nuptials of 
Mahd Singh with the daughter of O^pat Singh of Jhind, to whom the 
sardar bad been previously betrothed. The ceremony vtook place with 
the pomp and grandeur worthy of the name of the mial to which the sardar 
belonged. The bride was ever after called Mdi Malwain, or the MdlwA 


mother. 

Shortly after this, Mahd Singh engaged in an undertaking which 
Th« of Raanii- great Celebrity as a w^ior and conqueror. Bassulnagar, 

uwn 7 ^ 7 » ~ now called Raranagar by the Sikhs, * situate on the east bank of the 

Chindb, was held by a powerful tribe of Mabomedans called Chattae, also 
known as Jdanchurids, the bead of the tribe at that time being a MuqbiJi* 
man Jdt, named Pir Mahomed. Mahi Singh, assisted by Jay Singh, 
Ranhia, made an attack on this town at the head of 6,000 troops, 

S retext being the famous zamzama gun of Ahmad Shah, which JhauiM 
ingb, Bhangi, after his conquest of the Ohaitaa, had left with Pir Mahomed 
in deposit, from its being too heavy to be taken across the Chindb. Mabd 
Singh now claimed it as the property of the Khdlsd, or the general 
assembly of the Sikhs. The town of Baasulnagar was besieged^ and the 
blockade continued for four months. The whole of the surrouc^g eovutijr 
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wenee at thife' dniljp wplo/ed in plundering and oonquering MliltAn anc 
BdhdlM^ri ^he besieged bad now no afternative but to sue fosr peace^ 
and MaiM Singh pot his seel on the Orantk, binding himself not to molest 
Sir Mahomed if he adbandered his person. The Mahomedan chief, on 
veosifing^this assurance/ came out unguarded, but was treacherously put 
under arrest bjr MaHd Singh. His sons were tied to the mouths of guns 
and blown to pieces the orders of the victor, and the town of 
nUgat was given up to plunder. Mafad Singh’s fame spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, owing to his having captured Rassul- 
nUgar, and the reputation for valour obtained by him was so great, that 
many sardars who had hitherto been dependent on the Bhangi misl, 
BOW acknowledged the Sukerchakia sardar as their chief, ana trans- 
ferred their allegiance to him, and deemed it an honour to fight under his 
banner. The name of Bassulnagar was changed into Bamnagar, and that 
of Alipur into Akdlgarh. The governorship of the newly acquii^d territory 
was given to Dal Singh, a lieutenant of MaLd Singh. The relics of the 
prophel;«MahQ^d, which fell into the hands of the victors in their sack of 
Bassulnagar, were removed by Mahd Singh to Qujrdnwdla, and deposited 
there in proper custody. 

Two years after the fall of Bassulnagar, on the 2nd November 1780, his 
wife, M&i Malwain, presented him with a son to whom he gave the name 
Banjit Singh. The occasion was marked by great rejoicings and festivities 
to which ml the Sikh sardars* were invited. Thousands of rupees were 
given away to the poor as alms. The child, at a very early age, was 
afflicted with small-pox of a very virulent type, by which his life was 
greatly endangered. The father distributed alms to the poor and needy 
most lavishly, fid multitudes of Brahmins to secure their prayers for the 
recovery of the boy, and sent rich presents to the sacred temples of Kangrd 
and JawdlA Mukhi. The child recovered, though with the loss of dne of 
his eyes, while his face was so much disfigured from the marks of the 
disease, that it rendered him, for ever after, a very repulsive looking person. 
That this ugly-looking, one-eyed, or kdTid, boy, as he was called, was destined 
to rule •over the country of the five rivers, no one, of course, knew at the 
time. • 

Mah4 Singh "^now began to think of the advisability of extending and 
enlarging his dominions. The power of the Bhangi Tnisl was effectually 
broken by the invasion of Tymfir Shah, son of Ahmad Shah. The 
Sikhs, under the Bhangis, were expelled both from Multan and Bdhdwal- 
pur. Mah^ Singh made the downfall of the other miala the foundation 
of his own power. Taking advantage of their weakness, he marched to Pindi 
Bhattian, pillaged that country, attacked Sahiwil, seized Is^ Khcl and Musd 
Ebel, and finally sacked Jhang. All these places belonged to the Bhangi 
sardars, and Desd Singh, the misldar, being a drunkard and a debauchee, 
was unable to retiftin them. He was then joined by his brother-in-law, 
Sahib Singh, Bhangi, eon of Gujar Singh, Bhangi, one of the three rulers of 
Lahore. In the meantime, this Sahib Singh quarrelled with his elder 
brother, Sukha Singh, and, with the assistance of Mahd Singh, attacked 
his brother, who was killed in the action. Qujar Singh was much afflicted 
at hearing of his eon’s death, and, being veiy indignant at Sahib’s act, 
determined to wrest his possessions from him. He accordingly marched 
firom Ldhei# at the head of a large army, and, having crossed the BAvf w|d 
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the Ghi^ilb^ laid sieffe to GnjrdL After a brief and feeble vesietiDCiee an 
the part of Sahib Bingh, Oujar Singh took'poaseeuon of the town. Salub 
Singh, now in open revolt, shut himself up in IslAmgarb, ^but at length 
sought his father’s foipvexiess and was pardoned 

Mahd Singh next invaded Rotli, in the neighbourhood of SUlkot, well 
known for the manufacture of matchlocks, and compelled the inhabitants 
to pay a heavy indemnity. During his stay here,^he performed one of those 
acts of barbarous treachery which ever after made his name a terror to all 
the chiefs and sardars of the province. Under pretence of holding an 
important consultation, he invited a very large nujtnber of sardars ; and 
upon their complying with bis invitation, he seized and imprisoned twenty- 
two of the principal chiefs among them. Charat Singh, KaUlw&I^ Dia 
Singh, nephew of Sahib Singh, Dhanud Singh and Mihdn Singh, Wadalia 
were of the number thus apprehended. These sardars^ obtained their 
release only on payment of heavy nazrdnds according to their rank and 
wealth. He preyed remorselessly upon the country in which he lived, hum- 
bled many powciful sardars and reduced to subjection many towns and 
cities. His power was so much dreaded that none dared oppose him. He 
now discovered, in anothei quarter, a very tempting and savoury banquet 
upon which to gorge his insatiable avarice. ^ 

llanjit Deo, the rdjii of Jammu, was dead, and his son Brij 'kaj Deo, who 
succeeded him, was unable to hold the reins of government, being more fond 
of debaucheiy than of attending to affairs of State. Upon ascending the 
gadi, he closely imprisoned his younger brother Mian Dalcl Singh. His 
courtiers and his subjects in general were very discontented, and this 
encouraged the aspiring Sukerchakia chief tb pick a quarrel with him. 

Another cause for interfeiing with Jfimmu affairs was the following: 
the JBhangis had taken possession of some of the territory belonging 
to the Jammu rfijd. Brij IWj Deo, on ascending the gadi, wished to 
win back this last territory, and applied to Jay Singh and Hakikat 
Singh, Kanhias, for aid. Kariauwala was recovered for the Jammu rdjd, 
after* a pitched battle, and the Kanhias deserted their ally, and went 
over to the Bhangis. The Sikhs not only succeeded in recovering Kariau- 
wdki, but invaded Jammu under llakikat Singh, Gujar Singh and Bhdg 
Singh, Aliluwalia, The Jammu r;l)a called to his assistance Mahfi Singh, 
Sukeichakia, but was signally defeated, and agreed to pay a tribute of 
SO, 000 rupees to TIakikat Singh. Six months after the above agreement 
had been entered into, llakikat Singh (in consequence of the money not 
having yet been paid) concluded that Brij Raj Deo intended to evade the 
payment theieof; he therefore proposed to Maha Singh to join him in an 
attack upon Jammu. The Sukerchakia chief, forgetting his promise of per- 
jH'tual fiieudship with the Jammu riijd, readily agreed to the proposal of 
Hakikat Singh He marched to Chapr&I, while Hakikat Singh took the 
Zatiarwdl road. No declaration of hostilities was made against the rdjd of 
Jamnm by the turban brother. 

Jammu was at this time noted for its prosperity and wealth. The state 
of anarchy which prevailed in the Panjdb rendered it very unsafe for 
merchants and traders to carry on their business there; they, therefore, 
moved to the Jammu hills, where they were able to carry on their business 
in peace and safety. Consequently, Jammu bad become the most flourish- 
ing State north of the Fanjab. Malid Singh, having organized bis troops, 
marched to Jammu, and Brij Bdj Deo, the efleminate rdja, having heard of 
his movement, fled to the Trikotd Devi mountains, leaving his country at 
the mercy of the invader. The principal residents of Jammuwcame out to 
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meet Suker ^hakia leader with large preeents, but this did uot sittisfy the 

av^oious chi'' Ho ordered his troops to plunder the place/^au order 

which they ied out with the greatest alacrity. The city and palace of 

Jl nmu were thou burnt. They laid waste the whole country, so that, in a navageBoommitM 

short time, a most grievous famine broke out, which extended throughout 

the length and breadth of the land. Nor did the young Sukerchakia 

bardarkeep faith with hlhnew ally, Hakikat Singh. Now that the rijd Mah&sinRontBofl 

was out of the way,^ he perceived that it would be an easy matter for him to *^*“*®' 

undeiteke the sole managemcA ,of the operations. This idea was no sooner 

conceived than it was carried into effect, to the surprise and di««gust of 

Hakikat and his party. Hakikat Singh died shortly after this affair, and 

the thirst for revenge died with him. 

The Dcwali festival then coming on (1784), Maha Singh visited Amrit- 
sar, to perfornf his ablutions in the holy tank of Darbar Sahib, which had 
been restored by the Bamgarhias. The wealth accumulated by MahA ja.ySuigu,xiuiiua. 
Singh at Jammu greatly irritated the Hhangi sardars, who longed for an 
opportunity to take advantage of tho weakness of the Jammu family, and 
excited a strong jealousy in the mind of Jay Singh, Kanhfa, once the 
guardian and ally of Mahd Singh. The youthful chief had every apparent 
regarchfor ^iis okl mentor, but the hoaiy-headed sardar, like a vulture, had 
scented a carcass, and nothing short of dining on it would satisfy him. Mahd 
Singh, to pacify the old man, even assumed the demeanour of an inferior, 
and approached him with a tray of sweetmeats in his hands, but the Kauhia 
sardar would not receive him. He instantly stretched himself out on his 
couch, and drawing a bheot oyer him, shouted : ‘‘ Go away, you Bhagtia ® 

(dancing boy) ; I don’t want to hear your sentimental ta i.” This was too 
much to be borne in silence by so haughty and impervious a } oung chief 
as Maha Singh was. He withdrew in great indignation at the rude 
treatment slmwn hiin by the Kanhia chief, aud resolved upon revenge, but ho 
knew that Amritsar, whcic the Kaiihia's power reigned supremo, would be 
no appropriate place for tbe accomplishment of his object. He accordingly 
managed to effect his escape from the sacred city, attended by a few sawai s, 
and, having returuod home in safety, Rf^ut his agents to Jassa Singh, liam- 
garhia, who had fled across the Sutlej after his defeat by the allied forces of 
the Kanhia and Ahluwalia misls. The sardar was invited to co-operate ° 
with hfin, in his action against the Kanhias ; and hopes were held out to 
him, of hib rccoVeiing his lost possessions on this side of the Sutlej in case 
of success in the venture. Jassa Singh was at that time living in the 
wastes of Hdnsf and Hissar, as a very successful freebooter, and, being con- 
vinced of the sincerity of Mahi Singh's offer, he lost no time in returning to 
the Panjdb with as largo a force as ho could collect. 

What the old Kauhia chief was doing in the interim, deserves a passing KauSIST^- 

notice. As soon as he had heard of the fall of Jammu, and the death of 
Hakikat Singh, he prevented Jeymal Singh, son of Hakikat Singh, from 
proceeding to Gujranwila, whither he had been summoned by Maha Singh. 

The Sukerchakia chief was threatened with vengeance. In 1783 JandiaU 
was attacked, anJ this was followed by the sack of Rassiilpur and Mandiald. 

The possessions of Wazir Singh and Bhagwan Singh, the Ndkai chiefs, the posnu>siuu 8 
connections of Mahd Singh, were then attacked, and tho sardars wore 
compelled to submit. But, in a struggle which took place about the same 
time, near Majithia, between the Sukerchakias and the Kanhias, Jay Singh “« 

was less fortunate Not only were his troops routed, but he was compelled ** 

to fly from Majithia and take refuge across tbe Bids He was making 
prcparatioifl on an extensive scale in the Jalandar Doab, to renew war 
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with the SokerduOma Wh^ii UahA SiDgli i^mtad to his help Jowo Si»|^i 
Bt^gsrhia and Sustur Cbalid^ r&jd of Eatoca « 

l%e particalan Of the battle which took place, within » few miles e£ 
Baoio, BatAla, between the allied forces of MahA Singn and Jaesa Singh on the one 
side, and of Jey Singh on the other, need not be repeated here, as &ey have 
been already noticed in the account of the Kanhia misl. Suffice it to 8ay« 
Mahd Singh was joined on that occasion by a number of disaffected tiibtt* 
taries of tne Kanhia sardar, who had been stirred up^by his alliea The 
heroic Qurbaksh Singh, at the head of 8,000 norse, very imprudently exposed 
himself to the enemy's fire. The fighting was continued for six hoursy till an 
arrow, shot by one of Guru Sundar Das's men, struck him in the breast and 
utter rout of th« killed him. The Kanhias, seeing their leader dead, fled, leaving their adver* 

sanes masters of Batala. ... • • 

Jay Sing, though humbled, never lost his spirit, and the determination to 
take vengeance on Mahd Singh still burned in his breast. He collected the 
Thryurouffuinde- remnants of his troops and again attacked Mah& Singh at Naushera, but 
repulsed with great loss, and fled precipitately to Nurpur, where he shut 
himself up dn the approach of the enemy. 

Sadd Kour, the widow of Qurbaksh Singh, now exercised the greatest 
influence ovei^ her old father-in-law, whose whole affections were -eentred 
Varrioffe of Banjib in thc family of his deceased son. This heroine regulated the af&irs of 
SiSbtSoVji/SSlIh Baifila in the interest of herself and her only daughter, Mahtdb Kour. 
“““*‘** She now proposed the betrothal of the girl to the young son of Maha Singh, 

hoping thereby to unite the Sukerchakia and Kanhia» families in a permanent 
bond of friendship, and thus to secure for herself the sardari of the Kanhia 
mial upon tBe demise of her father-in-law. The proposal was readily agreed 
to by Mab4 Singh ; the contract was signed in 1786, and, at the close^ of the 
following year, the marriage was performed with great pomp. This union 
proved very fortunate for the interests of the country, Mabd. Singh's reign in 
the Panj&b, for many years after this marriage, being ope of peace and 
prosperity. 

After the death of Gujar Singh, Bhangi, iu 1788, Mah& Singh, coveting 
fiiiTKfiSaXbsSSh possessions, supported the cause of his younger son, Fatteh Sinuh, 
Hhaiiffi. ' Against the elder, Sahib Singh, the result of which was that war was de- 

clared between Mahd Siogh and Sahib Singh, without the slightest ^ regard 
being paid to the relationship which existed between them by vfftue of 
their intermarriages. Maha Singh was determined to effect his aspiring and 
ambitious plans at any cost, and a recourse to arms was thus rendered^ inevi- 
table. An account of this fight and its issue, has already been given in the 
notice of the Bhangi Tnisl, It is sufficient to say here that Mah4 Singh, at 
this juncture, asserting his own superiority over Gujrdt, demanded tribute 
from Sahib Singh, which was, of course, refused, on the ground that Gujar 
Singh had never fought under the standard of the Sukerchakia miel, but 
was an adherent of the Bhangi mial. 

Sahib Singh shut himself up in the Sodhra fort, which was besieged. 
The siege was continued for three months, during the whole of which time 
Mali& Singh remained in a state of deliTiuTn tremena, wlfich eventually led 
to his being removed from the field, and to the breaking up of the camp* 
Upon the siege being raised, he was conveyed to his fort at Gujr4nwftUi 
where he expired in 1792. * * • j 

ail ehAnfliMP. Mah4 Singh was brave, enterprising and prudent beyond his years ; am 

the age in which he lived highly favoured his ambitious schemes. So dis- 
tracted was the state of the country, so small the influence of the Owu 
Matta, or national Sikh assembly, and so rife was intrigue amon^f the ambi* 
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tldtw ehk6, that eTaTthins &vourad the adveaturous spirit and amhitious 
designs of the jonng Mshi Singh. Saeh being the case, it may well be 
surmised that he wonld not allow so &Tonrable an opportunity to slip by 
WBprofitably to himself. His early feats in arms had acquired for him so 
a rrautation that many influential independent sardars joined his 
banner. His rapid successes gave him an ascendancy over all the Sikh 
ohiefo. His military genitfs, undaunted courage, stern temper and rigid 
observance of the rules of delicacy and honour, at times inv&Ived him in 
serious trouble, but fie honourably acquitted himself on all such occasions. 

At an early age, he shook off the trammels of his mother’s guanrdianship, to 
pave the way mr his own greatness. In the winter of 1778, he put his 
mother, Mdi Des4n, to death with his own hands, because he had long bus- ^ 

pected one Hakikat Singh of criminal intimacy with her, though he had 
teken no serious^notice of it, and adopted no measures to put a stop to it. 

It happened that Sfah& Sing had received into his favour one Khodadad 
Khan, son of Rahmat Khan, of Jalalpur, near Oujrit, who, having fled from 
his home, had joined the Sukerchakia sardar with some fifteen or twenty 
horsemen. This man had killed his own mother on the mere susfflcion of her 
attempting to have criminal intercourse with another. Some two years after, at 
an entertainment. In which both the sardar and Khodadad Khan, his friend, 
and associate, were present, jocular remarks were passed between the two, and, 
in the course of conversation, Mah^ Singh, asked Khodadad Khan about the 
circumstances under which his mother had met her death. The matricide 
was annoyed at this enquiry, and tauntingly replied that he ought to 
be asfiamed to put such a question to one who had killed his mother on 
mere suspicion of an attempt to engage in an intrigue, while his own (Mahii 
Singh’s) mother was daily committing adultery with the full knowledge 
of her shameless and insensate son. This retort rankled in the breast 
of Mahd Siegh, but he thought it advisable to remain silont for the time 
being. He, however, watched for an opportunity to kill his mother ; and, 
one day, finding her alone in her apartment, shot her dead. He then cut 
off one of her hands With his sword, and, calling Khodadad Khan to the 
spot, showed him her body and the bloody sword, expressing his hope that 
the world would now acknowledge that he had done his duty in redeeming 
the honour of his family, and vinmeating his own character, which had been 
stained* by the conduct of his mother. Hakikat Singh, the supposed 
paramour of the murdered Mai, who was a member of the Kanhia con- 
federacy, seeing this tragedy, fled to Wazir^bad, his jAgfr, at the head of 
800 horsemen. After all, it was ascertained that the real paramour of Mai 
Wazir4badia, as the mother of Mah4 Singh was called, was one Jey Bam, 
a Brahmin, and a family priest, who fled to Peshawar in precipitate haste 
to avoid a similar fate to that of his mistress. In other well-informed 
quarters, it was reported that the M^i had more than one lover. After 
this matricidal tragedy, Mahd Singh took to heavy drinking in order to 
drown the unpleasant thoughts which arose in his mind in consequence of hib griot at hii nOk 
the bloody act. This hard drinking greatly impaired the tone of his nervous “ 
system; but per^ns were not wanting who attributed his uneasiness and 
nervousness to other causes. They said that, from the first day of his 
marriage, he had had no faith in the fidelity of his own wife, the mother of 
Banjit Singh, and regarded one Lakhpat Rac, dewin, his father’s minister, a 
man of engaging manners, as his rival in the affections of Mii Malwain, as 
the mother of Ranjit Singh was called, Mahi Singh possessed all the 
qualities of a sardar, and left behind him a high reputation for wisdom and 
braveiy aniengst his nation. 



PART IT.-THE LIFE OF MAHAfiijA RANjfT SINGE 

CHAPTEE 1 . 


FROM HIS ASCENDANCY AS RULER OF LAHORE TO THE 
SUTLEJ TREATY, 1799 to 1808 A.D. 
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R ANJft Singh, tho only son of Mahd Singh, was in his twelfth year when 
his father died. His mother, Mdi Mai wain, assisted by the minister 
of her husband, Lakhpat Eai, dew4n, a Chhatn of Noushera, was nominated 
regent, and ruled the confederacy in the name of the minor ; though 
Sada Kourf the young chiefs mothor-in-law, widow of Gurbakeh Singh, 
Kanhia, had also much to do with the conduct of affairs. The wisdom 
and energy of this extraordinary woman, Sad^ Kour, c^e of the most 
artful and ambitious of her sex that ever figured in the Sikh history, 
conduced materially to the success of Ranjit Singh in his early exploits, 
and it is truly said of her that she was the ladder by which Ranjit Singh 
reached the summit of his power. By aflSancing,her daughter, Mahtlb 
Kour, to tho youthful Ranjit Singh, she hoped to secure tho suppihrt of 
the Sukerchakia chief iu her instalment in* the sardari of the Kanhia misl 
on tho death of her father -in-law, Jay Singh, to the exclusion of his two 
surviving sons, Bhag Singh and Nidhan Singh, and to play thus a pro- 
minent part in the History of the Paujdb. These objects^, were fully 
attained on the death of Jay Singh, Kanhia, which ficcurred in the 
year following the demise of Mahil Singh, viz,, in 1793, and by which she 
gained the entire coutrol of the Kauhia ntisL 

Little care had been bestowed on tho early education of Ranjit Singh, 
who spent his da\s iu hunting, indulging in every kind of excess, and 
gratifying his youthful passions aud desires. Ho was never taught to read 
or write, and, while yet a minor, under the guardianship of his miother 
and mothcr-in-law, became the husband of another wife, Rdj Kour, daughter 
of Ram Siugh, the Nilkai chief. On attaining the age of seventeen, Ranjit 
considering himself as well, or better, qualified to manage public affairs 
than the tiiuno regency of Lakhpat Rai, Mdi Mai wain and Sadd Kour, 
he, like his lather, gave them to understand that their supervision in the 
control of the Statf* would, for the future, be dispensed with. He then 
took upon liim^elf tli^^ sole responsibility, and appointed, as his prime 
minister, Dul Singh, maternal uncle to his father, Maba Singh, who, shortly 
before his dial h, had entrusted the young chief to his care, binding the 
turbau of sardari on Baujit’s head. Acting under the advice of Dal 
jSingh, ltHn)il semi Lakhpat Rai on an expedition to KetaS, where the sus- 
pected lo\(:r of bis mother was easily despatched. All accounts, however, 
agree thnt the l.ate dewau was not the only paramour upon whom the 
Mdi Mai lavished her favours. One Ldik Missar was also suspected 
of eiitertaiiiing an ainoiuus pa.ssiou for her. Ranjit Singh, following the 
example set him by his lather, put both his mother and her lover to death 
with his own hand. Fur se\eial months preceding this tragedy, the 
young chief was desiious of convincing himself of his mother’s guilt by 
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fversonal observation and ocular teertimony. Early one morning a oonfiden** 
tial servant informed him of L&ik Missar's presence in his mother's bed- 
chamber. On hearing this, Banjit immedfiately entered the apartment, 
and there found that his informant’s report was only too true. Without 
uttering a word, he hurried into an adjoining room to provide himself 
with a sword, with the avowed object of despatching both his mother and 
her paramour. He refurned immediately, sword in hand, but the Missar, 
heariug some noise, had fled, before the youthful avenger entered the 
chamber. The Jft4i was sitting upon her bed, half naked, with her 
hair dishevelled. The fugitive, in the hurry of the moment, had left his 
shoes and a portion of his dress in the lady’s bed-room. This redoubled 
tbe rage of the assailant, who tauntingly asked the lady where her para- 
mour was. t3he replied with a torrent of abuse, and cursed her son for 
being so disloyal and shameless as to cast upon an elderly woman like 
herself, his own mother, an unmerited slur, declaring at the same time that her 
conduct was as pure as he or anybody could expect. The altercation 
lasted for some time, till at length the fiery youth, driven to madness by the 
reproaches of his mother, struck her with his drawn swefrd. She now, 
with clasped hands, craved for mercy, but it was too late to suppress 
the bloody passion with which her shameful conduct aud subsequent 
behaviour had inflamed the youth, and she paid the penalty of her offence 
with her life, Raiijit Singh, performed the funeral ceremonies of his 
mother with all the pomp and grandeur expected from a sardar of bis 
standing, but he never showed any sorrow for what he had done, and 
whenever mention was made of Mdi Malwain’s death, he merely remarked 
that she had received her just and proper punishment for her wickedness, 
and that he was rej<iiced that his mother's life was cut short, for, had 
she lived longer, her sms would have increased, and death was by all means 
to be preferred to a hfo of guilt and shame. L&ik Missar managed to l-ulmissm. 
effect his escape to Amritsar and threw himself on the mercy and protection 
of 8adii Kour, Ranjit’s mother-in-law, but was treacherously made over 
to Ranjit by that artful lady, nnd despatched by him. 

About this time the Paujab wjis frequently invaded by the Diirrdni 
King, Shah Zaman, grandson of the Abdali Ahmad Shah, who cherished the suah 
idle hope of founding an Indian Empire. Five times had the king made his 
piepilrations for an invasion of India, and as many times, had the exposed 
state of his Western dominions rendered his departure from the country 
an imperative necessity. Twice had the Shah occupied the capital of 
the Paniab, without meeting any opposition, but each time he was com- 
pelled to retrace his steps to his hereditary dominions, west of the Indus, 
without making any arrangement for the permanent occupation of the 
country. The Sikhs at this period, though powerful as a nation, were 
strangers to the art of disciplined warfare, and, moreover, the successes * 
of the Abddli king, Ahmad Shah, which were still fresh in their memory, 
had made the Afghan name a terror to the people. As already mentioned, 
the Sikhs concealed themselves in hills or jungles, and fled to countries 
beyond the reach of the invaders, when the-A%han King approached, and 
reappeared in large numbers as soon as he had withdrawn. 

Among those who retired before the Durrani invader, was Ranjit Singh. 

He^ formed a coalition with other misla, circumstanced like his own, and 

while the Shah was busy with his Lahore affairs, he availed himself of the 

opportunity to cross the Sutlej, reducing to subjection the districts through 

which he passed, and exacting tnbute from the people. Upon the Shah’s SovISped 

retirement, the authority of Ranjit Singh had gradually become predomi- 
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BWt anuoag tfae Siith% nadl Idlrisiiig txtaiie tnad* km m olgaet kf vnj 
t6 hiB coHtempotikij ttrdftrs. Ood HBahmat Khan, chief cf tbeCAiMW 
tribe, whose jiosscMons lay on the banks of the Ohinib^ undertook 
the basardous task of taking the young chiefs life, and thus removing him 
bom the scene. One day, as Ranpn was returning from a hunting excursiom 
on hoTsebiwk, his followers having been left behind, Hasbmat, who lay 
concealed in ambush on the way, suddenly sprang up and attacked iM 
youthful sportsman. ^ The blow missed him, and struck the bridle, which it 
severed in two. ^ Banjit Singh, coming upon his guard, felf violently on hie 
intended assassin, and with one blow of the sword severed his head from 
his body. On the death of their chief, the Chattaa submitted to Ranjit 
Singh, who annexed a great portion of the estates of the deceased to 
his own. 

The Bamgarhias having begun to encroach on the possessioDS of Sadd 
Eour, widow of Jay Singh, Kanhia, Banjit Singh, on her application, march- 
ed to Bat^la at the head of a body of cavalry. The town of Midni, the 
capital of the dominions of Jassa Bingh, Ramgarhia, was besieged. The 
siege lasted f6r six mouths, and various skirmishes took place, without any 
decisive result. At length the rainy season set in, and, the town being 
surrounded with water, the siege was raised and the troops ware withdrawn. 

Banjit Singh now began to entertain ideas of making himself master of 
Lahore, and he was encouraged in his views by Sadd Eour, a woman as 
ambitious and enterprising as her son-in-law He thought the time most 
opportune for the undertaking, as he had no fear of the Durrdui’s inter- 
ference, his late services to Shah Zaman, in recovering the lost guns from the 
bed of the Jhelum river, and forwarding them io Kdbul in safety, having, as 
already narrated, obtained for him a formal grant of it. 

His old enemy, Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia, was advanced in years, and too 
infirm to take any active part in conducting the affairs of his misL 

Qolab Singh, Bhangi, was incapacitated by a fall from bis horse, and most 
of the other Sikh sardars were too weak to enter the lists against the re- 
doubtable Ranjit. 

Ldhoro was, about this time, governed by the three rulers, Lahnd Singh, 
Umar Singh, and Sobba Singh. They were iinscrupulouH, drunken, profligate 
and tyrannical. How these men rose to power and obtained possession of 
Ldhore, has been fully described in the sketch of the history of the Bhangi'mis?. 
The chiefs were now dead, but their sons were alive. Lahna SiVigh had a son, 
Chet Bingh ; Oujar Singh, a son, Sahib Singh, and two other Bons,Sukha Singh, 
and Fatteh Singh ; and Sobha Singh a son, Mohar Singh The Mabomedans 
who exercised the greatest influence in the town about this time, were 
Mian Ashak Mohamed and Mian Mohkam Din. Their opinion was taken on 
all important matters connected with the city and its neighbourhood, and 
they were known as the OhoudhriB of the city. Mian Ashak Mohamed’e 
daughter was married to another equally opulent and influential Choudhri 
of the city, named Mian Badr-ud-din, who happened to have a quarrel with 
some of the ChhatHa, in the town. These CA A atr is, wishing to avenge them- 
selves on Badr-ud-din, went to sardor Chet Singh, one of the hkkims of 
Lahore, who at that time resided in the Smrvman Surj\ or Palace of Mirrors, 
in the fort of Ldhore, and complained to him of what they renresented to be 
the revolting conduct of Badr-ud-din whom they charged witn holding clan- 
destine oorrespondenco with Shah Zaman, tne ruler of Kibul. Certain 
foiged papers were adduced in support of the stoiy told by them, and so 
many persons corroborated the charge that the sardar was convinced of 
Badr-ud-din*s gilt. Without giving him an opportunity of offering an ex- 
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itfl4 without own fawvifig An iut^e# with him, Ire oMeMd him 
to be iiisteiiftlj oeieed, imd he Was hmrtily ircmed imd east into a ditegeon. ^UMM^sr cm 
M isD Asbak Mohamed, the &ther-in-law of the unfortiiDate mM, awd 
hift^ ooUeague, Miau Mohkam Dio, were teoch disti^ed at hearing this, and, 
takinff wiut them Ohoudhri Eukka, Ashraff Khan, and many other influen- 
tial Mahomedane of the city, went in a body to Chet Singh" to convince him 
of Badr-ud-din’s innoceflce, and obtaiu his release. They failed, howeter, to 
obtain a hearing, and were summarily dismissed from the presence of the 
sardar, who, with an air of arrogance, had recourse to insulting language. 

The chiefs retumedf greatly disappointed and highly incensed at the haughty Faiinreof admiiip 
conduct of the sar^r, and swore vengeance against Chet Singh and his 
friends the Ohhatrie, the originators of the trouble. Negotiations were kept 
'up for nearly a month to obtain Badr-ud-dfn’s release, but without avail. All 
attempts to obtain redress having failed, it was at length resolved to have 
recourse to other means. A petition was drawn up, signed by Hakim Hdkam 
Bai, Bbdi Ourbaksh Singh, Mian Ashak Mohamed, Mian Mohkam Din, 

Mohamed Bdkar, Mohamed Tahir, Mufti Mohamed Mokarram, Mir Shadi and ^njit 

other leading citizens of L&hore, to the address of Ranjit Singh, describ- singh to Moapy 
ing at full length the conduct of the three goveruors of Ldhore, and the 
discontent wluch prevailed in the town, consequent on their ill'^treatment of 
the people. The few troops which were retained, were insufficient for the 
protection of the town and citadel, the people were oppressed, and their 
administration was detested. The suburbs of the city, it was represent- 
ed, bad been completely devastated, not a house being left with a roof, 
the rafters and beams having been all burnt or taken away by those in 
authority. Within the city walls, nearly half the town had been deserted, 
and many streets and mohallaa were depopulated ; the governors were 
habitually carousing, and were constantly in a state of semi-inebriety, and 
in order to support these Bacchanalia, they were obliged to plunder the 
citizens. • 

The Sukerchakia chief was, on these grounds, invited to come and 
occupy lAhorc ; only his presence, it was said, was required at the capital, 
the petitioners engaging to do all that was necessary for securing the ol:gect 
in view. One of their number took this letter to Banjit Singh, who was 
at the time at Basulnagar, otherwise known as Ramnagar. A similar 
messi^e was sent by the Lahore citizens to Sadd Kour, Banjit’s mother-in- 
law, at this time at the head of the Kanbia confederacy, inviting her ^ 
co-operation, and requesting her to join in the enterprise. Banjit Singh, on 
receiving this letter, deputed his agent Kazi Abdul Rahman, a native of 
Basulnagar, to go to Ldhore and open negotiations personally with Mian 
Ashak Mohamed, Mian Mohkam Din, manager for Chet Singh, and other 
principal Mussalman inhabitants, and to let him know the result as expedi- 
tiously as possible. These preliminaries being over, and an assurance being 
given to Banjit Singh that, on his approach, one of the gates of the city 
would be opened to him, he made all the necessary preparations for war. 

Having assembled all the troops he could collect, he repaired to Bat&la to 
consult his moflier-in-law, Sadd Eour. She joiUed her son-in-law with all 
her available troops, and to these were added a large number of Akalia to Lahore, 
and ^ Mazbis. The united forces then marched to Amritsar, headed by 
Banjit Singh and his mother-in-law, it being given out that the Suke:^ 
chakia chief was going on his usual visit to that city to perform his 
ablutions in the holy tank. From Amritsar, he proceeded in one march 
to Ldhore, at the bead, in all, of about five thousand znon, who were chiefly 
etjragglem 
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The three lAhore sardars, being informed of Banjit Singh’s approach, 
made preparations to oppose him. The only gates kept open for public 
business during the admmistration of the three sardars were the Delhi, the 
Ldhorl and the Roshmai gates ; all the rest had been closed with masonry 
walls. Ranjft Singh saw the difficulty of effecting his object Mian Asbak 
Mohamed and Mohkam^ Din sent him word that all that was necessary to 
effect his easy entrance into the city had been done, .and a largo breach 
opened in the city wall between the Ehizri and Yekki gates, to enable him 
to enter silently. Ranjit Singh, unwilling to act upon the information, 
and suspecting treachery, determined upon making a triumphant entry by' 
one of the gates of the city. A body of armed men, ridiculously small 
(about two hundred), who had come out of the city to oppose Ranjit 
Singh, were beaten and tied back to the ci^, five of their number having 
been killed in the conflict which ensued. It was at length resolved, as 
the result of secret negotiations between the invader and Mian Ashak 
Mohamed and Mohkatn Din, that Ranjft Singh should advance at 8 o'clock 
on the morning of 13th Saffar, 1215 H. (1856 Samvat or 1798 AD.) towards 
the lAhori gate of the city, which would be opened on his approach. 
Acting on this resolution, Ranjit marched on to the Ldhori Gate, at the 
appointed time, at the head of a thousand of his chosen men ; and, before 
Saidar Chet Singh was aware of his intention or p^'esenoe, the gate was 
opened to him, and he had effected his entrance. The rest of Ranjit 
Singh’s troops followed immediately alter, ahd mounted the ramparts of 
the city. While these proceedings were going on, Chet Singh was pur- 
posely misinformed that the besiegers had appeared at the Delhi gate, 
which had been shut against them, and that the men in charge of the 
gate were ready to encounter them. Chet Singh, on hearwg this, forth- 
with left the fort by the eastern gateway, at the head ot the five hundred 
horse, to join the guards in possession of thi. Delhi gate, and assist them 
in opposing the advance of the enemy. He had not proceeded far in the 
direction of the Delhi gateway, when his retainers informed him that the 
enemy liad already enteiod the city by the Lfihori gate, which had been 
treaclierously opened to them, and that, if he wanted to save his life, he 
should re-enter the fort and prevent its occupation by the invader. Chet 
Singh now, seeing that he had been purposely misled, the object of the 
manoeuvre being to give Ranjit a fair opportunity of entering the city, 
iiiimediately turned towards the fort and ariived at the Ilaziiri Bagh Gate, 
just in time to close it against the advancing cavalry of the invader, led iu 
person by the youthful Ranjit Singh. Two or three gate-keepers were shot 
dead in their attempt to close the gates, by Ranjfb’s cavalry, who had 
galloped their horses close up to the gate. Chet Singh shut himself up iu 
the fort. The two other sardars, it need hardly be said, fled from the city 
before they had heanl of Kanjit’s entry. Ranjit now opened desultory 
fire on the fort, which was promptly answered on Chet Singh’s side by his 
niafchlock men inside. This continued for twenty hours. 

Ranjit Singh now determined to lay siege to the fort, but Sada Eour 
prevented him from carrying his determination into effect, urging that 
the besieged, having no provisions within, and their communication, from 
viithout, being cut off, would soon be compelled to surrender. This opinion 
was borne out by events. The next morning, Chet Singh, finding treachery 
at work against him on all sides, surroudered, on condition «of being 
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allowed to leave the town oniodlestedi Md ^vided with a suitable allow* 

aiioe for the subsistence of himself and his family. These terms being gladly wSS^iiSStS 

acceded to Ranjlt Singh, the fallen chief withdrew from the fort. 

Banjit Singh treated him with every mark of consideration, and granted 
him a large village as j&glr. Under express orders from him, the city and 
citizens were to be treated with the greatest consideration by the con- 
querors, and any acts cf plunder and ill-usage on the part of his troops uudmminimof 
were to be severely dealt with. ^ Notwithstanding these orders, the wealth- 2iy‘<uL?^flo/iS[uS, 
iest of the citizens closed their places of business and retired to their 
respective homes. Jftanjit, however, soon convinced them that his inten- 
tions were honest towards them, and they were induced to re-open their 
shops and resume business. 

An order was issued giving protection to all subjects, and promising them 
shelter from all outside aggression and internal disorder. As an induce- 
ment for the artizans to renew their work, a large number of unserviceable 
guns and military stores that were accumulated in the citadel, wore made 
over to them for repair^i, for which they were paid handsomely. These 
measures had the desired effect. The people were reassured) and in a few 
days the town became as busy as ever. 

The political situation of the Panj^b about this time may here be 
briefly described. Kasur, a considerable town, 25 kos south-east of rtjtioai Hitimtion of 
Lahore, peopled chiefly by Pathan emigrants, was ruled by Nizdin-ud-din ^ 

Khan, a powerful Mahoinedan chief. Chak-Gurii, now known as Amritsar, 
was ill the hands of the Bhangis, under Golab Singh ; Mult4n was governed 
by Muzaflar Khan, Saddozai, son of Shujii Khan, who claimed common 
descent with the AbdAli King, Ahmad Shah, and whose ancestors, coming 
from Kandahar, occupied Multdn iu the disturbances following the accession 
of Nadir Shah to the KAbnl throne. Daera was occupied by Abdul Samad 
Khan; Mgnkera^ Uot, Bauiifi, and the neighbouring country, by Mohamed 
Shahnawdz Khan Moin-ud-doula, the successor of Nawdb Mahoinad Khan, 
and Tank by Sarwar Khan Katti Khel. Those were all Afghan usurpers 
who, oiiginally governors of the K%bal Government ot the Panjdb, 
had become independent rulers of the countries under their charge, 
owing to the enfeebled state of the Durrdni Government. Dora Ghdzi 
Khan, including Bdh^walpur, and a tract of country adjoining Iflult^n, was 
ruled*by the DAudpotra, Bahawal Khan ; Jhaug by the Sial, Ahmad Khan ; 

Pesh^iwar by Fatteh Khan, Barakzai, the nominal vassal of Mahmfld Shah, 
and Kashmir by liis brother, Aziin Khan The fort of Attock was in posses- 
sion of the Wazir Khels, under Jah^ndad Khan ; the Kangril hills weie under 
Biljd Sansar Chand ; Chamba was under Charat Singh, and the country 
from Hoshiarpur to Kapflrthalla under Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, afterwards 
the turban brother of Ranjit Singh. The territories Trans and Cis-Sutloj 
were governed by independent Sikh sardars, and their confederacies, called 
mislst and other independent chiefs, and so were Wazinlbad, Dhanni, 

Khoshab and P^kpattan, the seat of the great shrine of Bawa Farid, in 
whose honour it is said — 

^ t/lj wXU ciil Ali — Oyt iSli 

12 /*® ^ 

** As long as the earth and the world endure. 

So long may the countiy of Pakiiathan fionrish; 

Fot 111 its environs, which resemole j^adiso, 

Beats the Saint Sheikh Bawa Faiid.^ 

Firmly established in Lahore, Ranjit Singh occupied himself in 
oonsolidaflng his dominions and making arrangments to secure his 
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Tbn mteom mbkh had hitherto attended hie mm, mi mw 
the capture aud poaiaiMioii of the capital of the Fanj^b by him, vwderad 
him an object of emy, hatred, aod unohariiableoeaa among «fai8 contenit^ 
porary chieft. In order to urrest Ldhore firom him, a powerful coalition wae 
tbrmM tetween Jaeea Singh, Bamgarhia, Golab Singh, Bhangi, of Amritaar, 
Sahib Sin^, Bhenm, of Gujnit, Jodh Singh of Wazirdbad and Niasim^ud-din 
Ehan of Easiir. The confederate forces, severai thousand strong, left 
Atnritfiar for Ldhore in the early part of 1800 A.D., under the command 
of their respective chiefs. Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia, oaring to infirmity 
and old age, was unable to join the espedition personally, but he sent hie 
sons to conduct affairs on his belalf. Banjit Singh went out to meet them, 
taking with him as large a force as he could collect from Lahore, as also the 
contingent furnished by his active mother-in-law, Sadd Hour. The troops 
of both parties lay encamped opposite each other in Mouaa Bhasin, ten 
kos, east of Ldbore, for a period of two months ; and various fruitless 
skirmishes took place, without either party gaining the advantage. These 
procrastinations led the Bhangi sardars to forget the object which had 
pronipted them to take joint action against the common foe. The greater 
portion of both night and day was spent in carousing and rioting to the 
entire prejudice of their armies and their cause. This hard drinking proved 
fatal to Golab Singh, Bhangi, who died suddenly one night in a fit of 
delirium tremens. The death of this sardar spread consternation through- 
out the camp of the Bhangis, and, it being felt that the Sukerchakia chief 
was inflexible and well prepared to keep the field, the .army of the confeder- 
ate sardars broke up, and Ldhore was ever after left in the undisturbed 
possession of Banjit Singh. * 

Near Batilla a battle was fought between Sadi Kour, and Jodh Singh, 
son of Jassa Singh, B^ingarhia. Banjit Singh aided the former, and 
the result was the total discomfiture of the Bamgarhias. After these 
events, Rapjit Singh, now lord of Lahore, made bis triumphant entry 
into that city. Ho was received with great honour by the leading citizens, 
who presented nazdrs and receivefl rich kUilats from their new sove- 
reign. In the same year, 1857, Sam vat (1800, ad), Banjit Singh pro- 
ceeded to Jammu. He first seized Mirowal, and then Narow&l, the chief of 
which place presented him with a tribute of 8,000 rupees. He then laid 
siege to the fort of Jassarw^l, and, having reduced it, put the defenders to 
the sword. Advancing then with his army, he encamped within lour miles 
of Jammu, where the rAj4 visited him, and thereby averted the calamity 
which threatened his capital, by presenting him with Rs. 20,000 in 
cash and an elephant. The invader, having restored the country to him, 
and* presented him with a dress of honour, marched to Sidlkot, which he 
reduced. He then proceeded against Diliiwargarh, at that time in possession 
of Bawa Kesra Singh, Sodhi. Jodh Singh Wazirdbadia, who had come to 
assist the fiawa, fled in dismay, abandoning the cause of his ally, who, after 
several encounters, seeing that prolonged resistance would avail him nothing, 
and that hia cause was hopeless, delivered himself up to the victor, and was 
pardoned. Dildwargarh was taken possession of by Banjit Singh, who gave 
Bhahdera^ to the Bawa, as JAgir, for his maintenance. After these victories, 
Banjit Singh returned to Lahore, where, shortly after, he was visited by 
Eusaf All Khan, agent of the British Government, who had come with a 
friendly letter from that Government, and presents for the Lahore chief 
valued at 1,000 rupees. The agent was received with due honours, presented 
with a kkUat of five piecesi and dismissed with valuable presents, the produce 
of the country, to British authoritios. 
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Tlie foUowiite yMr» 1801, BMjit Biotfh formallj Mpniap} |i|id of 
Haliain^tf, B^4 of Ibijii^ and, In a tMibuc darbiir held cm tho ccMsawo. 
dedlaiioa thaj, in all public cQn!oq>oiiaence, he should be styM AarW/* 
signii^inir power and state. Tne darbdr was attended by all the ohie03. swrdati, 
cboudhro, latnberdm, and other dignitaries who owed their suotnissioa 
or allegiance to Ranjit Singh. When all had assembled, the family Purobat^ 
or priest^ applied the tMak to the Maharajah’s forehead, as a token of his 
investiture with the sovereignty, and henceforward Banjit Singh, from^teing 
the chief of a tribe of roving plunderers, assumed the power and functions of 
the sovereign of a nation and the title of Mahar&j&. The Ulemas^ the learned 
men of the town, and poets, recited poems in honour of the occasion ; and the 
whole of the festivities in connection with this great historical event were 
celebrated with the greatest pomp and splendour. An order was issued for 
the establishment of a mint at Lahore, and a coin was struck in the name 
of the Mahardj4, bearing the following inscription • — 

J vSJjli J| ^ ^ J ^ ^ 

meaning, " hospitality, the sword, victory and conquest unfailing to Guru 
Govind Singh from Ndnak.” 

On the revi^rse was inbcribed the era and place of coining. The cere- 
monies connected with the opening of the mint were gone through the same 
day, and the new rupees which were struck and presented, on the following 
day, for the Maharaja’s inspection, were given away in alms to the poor. 
Following the example of the Mahomedan emperors, the ofSces of the 
hereditary* kazia and muftiea in the town of L&hore were recognized. 
Thus, Kazi Nizdm-ud-dln web presented with a khilat, and permitted to | 
decide disputes relating td marriage and divorce among the Mahomedans, ^ 
and Muftiea Mahomed Shahpur and Sadulla Chishti, having been similarly 
honored ^ith khdats, were permitted to draw up title deeds relating to 
transfers of iipmoveable property, as they had been accustomed to do 
during the period of the Mahomedan rule. The old mohalladari system 
was re-established, and each mohalla^ or quarter, of a town, was put under 
the charge of one of its membeis possessing more influence than the rest. 
The office of kotwalj or chief police officer, was conferred on Im^m Baksh, 
whose nick-namc was Kharaawar, or the donkey-rider. New guards were 
placed at the gates of the citadel, and the military regulations were revised 
and new ones instituted. The office of hakim, or physician in ordinary 
to the Mahaidjd, was conferred on Nur-ud-din, the younges brother of ^ 
Aziz-ud-din. Fpr the better protection of the city, one lakh of rupees were 
given to Moti Bam, afterwards dew4n, to build fresh walls and a moat ^ 
round it About this time Sahib Singh, Bhangi, of Gujriit, made an attack 
on GujrdnwdlA Ban] it Singh, accompanied by his mother-in-law, pro- 
ceeded against the Bhangi chief. Through the intercession, however, 
of Sahib Singh, Bedi, the descendant of Bdbd Ndnak, who was held in ^ 
great veneration by the Sikhs, on account of his high family descent, a 
reconciliation was effected, and the Mahardjd returned to Ldhore. An 
electuary medidtne (mdjiin) the confection of a flsh known in the Arabic 
language as Sakan ktir, supposed to possess wonderful virile qualities, 
w^ prepared by the Hakim, Baghdadi, for the Maharaja, who. much pleased 
with its effect, conferred on him a jagir of Bs. 20,000 per annum. The ^ 
Mahariji next proceeded against Niz4m-ud-din Khan of Easiir, who had 
entered into an alliance with Sahib Singh, Bhangi, but his attempts to 
reduce the Pathan chief to subjection were unsuccessful, and he returned to 
XiAbore, though not before he bad burnt and pillaged tbft suburbs. 
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The Bhang! chief, Bahib Singh, and the Kaetir X^^thaft, Niadiii^tidHrfjfD 
Khan, again raised the standard of revolt. Ranjit Singh depated Bavto 
Fatteh Singh, Kaliwdld, to take the command, at Kasdr, and ^marched in 
person to reduce Sahib Singh. On the approach of the Mahardjd’a troops. 
Sahib Singh shut himself up in the fort of Qujrat, which was closely be^ 
sieged by the Ldbore troops. There was heavy firing on both sides, and 
several breaches were made in the wall of the dbrt. At length, Sahib 
Singh* finding himself no match for the sovereign of Lahore, entered Into 
negotiations for peace, which was agreed to on condition of the Bhangi 
chief paying a large nasrdnd to Banjit Sing. This nazrdvd having been 

S aid, and assurances of future submission and good behaviour given, the 
[ahardj& returned to L&hore. 

Nizam-ud-din Khan, against whom an expedition had been sent under 
Sardar Fatteh Sing. Kaliwala, was compelled to submit to tiie terms pro^ 
posed to him. He repented of his rashness, and. acknowledging himself a 
feudatory of the Lihore ruler, sent hia brother, Kutb-ud-din Khan, to pay 
his respects to the MaharajA The Pathan chief further bound himself to 
furnish a quota of troops under his brother, to follow th^ sovereign of 
Lahore, and, os security for carrying out those stipulations, two Pathan 
chiefs, Haji Khan and Wiisal Khan, were sent to Lahore as hostagecr. 
Kutb-ud-din Khan was then dismissed with a present of an elephant and'* 
a horse from the MaharajA , 

News reached Lahore that Sardar Dal Singh (the associate of Sardar 
Mah& Singh, father of Ranjft Singh) had allied hinisalf with Sahib Singh, 
Bhangi, of GujrAt, and that both sardars wore again collo(*tin^ trom>f^^ to 
advance on Lahore. Ranjit Singh sent a friendly letter to Dal Singh/ in 
which he reminded the latter of the cordiality which had existed between 
him and his father, and assured him that, on that account, he held the old 
sardar in great esteem, and that the world would laugh at the idea of 
friends fighting os enemies. He, therefore, with every show of sincerity and 
goodwill, proposed to the Sardar to come to L<ihore, in order that they 
might conjointly start on conquering expeditions and marauding excursions, 
as in the good old days of Mahd Singh, and divide the fruits of their com- 
bined labours, equally between them. The sardar, being assured of the 
sincerity of Ranjit’s proposal, gave up the Bhangi chiefs cause, and 
repaired to Lahore. Ranjit Singh received him with the honours due to 
bis rank, 'and furnished him with a spacious house in the fort.* During the 
night, how^lrer, be placed a strong guaid over the robidence of the sardar 
and put him in confinement. Soon afterwards, the Maharjaj4 inarched to 
Ak^lgarh, at the head of his troops, to take possession of the captive 
6ardar*s territory, but was opposed by Tebju, the sardar’s Riini, a brave 
and sagacious woman, who came out in person with her foiccs to give 
him battle. Several skirmishes took place with no decisive result, 
luforniation was, in the meanw^hile, given to Ranjft Singh that the Rdni had 
opened communications with Sahib Singh of Giijrat, and Jodh Singh 
Wazirdbadia, and that she was about to be joined by their troops. Ranjft 
Singh, seeing that all his attempts to conquer the ndtii wete fruitless, and 
that his prolongation of the contest would be prejudicial to his interests, 
deemed it advisable to withdraw, but not without first attempting to 
impair the power of Sahib Singh. A friendly letter to Jodh Singh of 
Wazirdbad, reminding him of all the favours that had been conferred on 
him by the late Mahd Singh, and promising hia own cordial support in 
furthering the sardar’s views of aggrandizement, was a sufficient induce-* 
meat for the Wazinihad sardar to desist from taking part with Sahib Singh 
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r 'liBC; the itiler of Ldhoroi who now moved to Oujrdt with all his avail- 
troops. Sahib Singh met him two miles from the city, and a severe 
fight took place between the two forces, lasting from night till late in 
the evening. Great numbers were killed on both sides, and the battle 
was continued pertinaciously on the second and third day. On the fourth 
day, Sahib Singh shut himself up in the fort, which Raujit Singh subjected 
to a heavy cannonade. ^At len^h the venerable patriarch, Sahib Singh, 

Bedi, again eifectually exercised his influence in bringing about a compro- 
mise. A peaoefol settlement was arranged, and the siege raised, on Sahib 
Singh’s agreeing to pay a large nazrdnd to the invader, together with a war Oompiomiieeffeotod. 
indemnity. Another condition of the peace was that Dal Singh of 
Ak^lgarh should be set at liberty. Banjit, with his troops, returned to i>ai singii released 
Ldhore, and his first act, in pursuance of the terms of the treaty, was 
to liberate Dal Singh. The old chief, however, had scarcely reached 
Ak&Igarh when he expired. Ranjft showed not the smallest regard for 
treaties and promises. He entered into them, or violated them, as best 
suited his schemes. Forgetting the conditions of pea'^e, so recently entered 
into, he coveted the deceased sardar’s possessions, and lost no time in 
inarching to Ak^lgarh. When he arrived within foui miles of the place, he 
sent his agents to Dal Singh’s widow, informing her that he had been deep- 
ly affected by the death of her lamented husband, and his own valued 
friend, and that,* in consideration of the relations of amity that existed 
between his father and the late sardar, and more especially to give proof of 
his own sincerity after the late treaty, he had come to condole with her in 
her 4wcent bereavement (as it, would have been opposed to all the known 
rules of the etiquette, so strictly enjoined by the custom of the KhdUd^ 
which was composed of one brotherhood, if all the other sardars had 
come to condole with her in her present misfortune, and the Sukerchakia 
chief had sot). The R4ni was at fiist alarmed on hearing of Banjit Singh’s 
approach, but when she had heard the agents of the Mahardjd at full 
length, all her suspicions were removed, and she said to her people : 

“The venerable Bedi, the descendant of our great Guru, is between me 
and the Sukerchakia chief. Let him, then, come and sit on the floor of 
mourning where others sit” When Ranjit Singh heard this, he was 
exceedingly pleased. He entered the city with all his troops, and his first 
act vvai to put the unfortunate Bdui in close confinement, and her children 
and relations ufider a strong guard. Consternation rapidly spread through 
the whole of the army, on their hearing of her arrest, and a general stampede 
followed, in which every one looked to bis own safety. Ranjit Singh 
then took possession of the treasures and military stores of the deceased 
sardar, which wore stated to be enormous. Two villages were given to 
Dal Singh’s widow for her maintenance. Banjit Singh then returned to 
Lahore. 

Intelli^nce having about this time been received from Batiila, of an 
attack on Rdni Sadd Kour’s territory by SansAr Chand, BfijA of KangrA, who 
had descended iqjbo the plains and plundered some of the lld.ni’s villages, S 111*9 ir ( haul uf 
Ranjft Singh despatched his troops thither, with instructions to Sardar Ji 
Fatteh Singh, Ahliiwalia, to join the troops at Batdla. The Mahartlji him- 
self followed. The rAjA’s kdrddrs on hearing of the Mahardjji*a approach 
fled, and the RAni obtained possession of all the territory that had been 
wrested from her. The Mahar^jd seized Noushoia, n portion of the Kangid 
Rdjil’B dominions, and gave it to Sadd Kour, with all its revenues. He then reduced, 

marched to Niirpur, which he subdued, the hill Rajd, Sansdr Chand, having 
fled to the^angrd hills on hearing of his approach. 
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On his return from the hills^ he levelled to the grouped the Iprt of 
Sujdopur * near Pathdnkot, where Budh Singh and S^ngat Singh, two Sikh 
sardars, had mode themselves conspicuous by their milita^ aggressions. He 
extorted from them the four large pieces of ordnance which they^ possessedi 
and having established a police post at Sujdnpur, seized the neighbouring 
distiicts of Dharmkot, Sukdigarh and Bahr^mpur, the old seat of the Par 
thdiis. From thence the Mahar^jd proceeded to Pindi Bhatian, which he 
subdued, and bestowed upon Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia ; besieged the fort of 
Band, which surrendered after two months, made the Dhanni country 
(famous for its breed of horses) tributary to him, and then returned to 
Lilhorc with 400 fine horses, the result of his excursions into Pothowdr 
and Dhanni. 

At Lahore news reached the Mahardjd of the rebellion of Uttam Singh, 
Majithia, in charge of Sitpur fort. Troops were sent out to pifotish the iusur« 
gent, and, the fort having been reduced, the sardar was conveyed to Lahore in 
chains. Ho was, however, forgiven and reinstated on payment of a heavy fine. 
Haji Khan apd W4sal Khan, the Kasdr hostages, were permitted to 
to their homes after being presented with khilats (consisting of horses,^ hbottt 
laces of pearls and valuable shawls). In Bysakh of the same year, the yodbg. 
chief having gone to bathe in the holy tank of Guru Ram* D4s at 
Tdran, met Sardar Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, and, conceiving a frieudiyli^ frr 
him, exchanged turbans with him, a ceremony symbolical of brothorkabcii 
An agreement of perpetual friimdship was recorded on the QrantIi,^tO 
which the young.MaharrfjA and the Ahluwalia sardar^fixed their respectiv^e 
seals The lather of Fatteh Singh having died, the same year, Ranjit Singh 
went to Kapurthalla to condole with him. 

The year 1802 was marked by the birth of an heir-apparent to the Ma- 
hanijd, by his wife Rrfj Kour, daughter ol the Nakai Sardar, Khaz^n Singh. 
The occasion was celebrated with great rejoicings. Valuable were 

bestowed on the sardars of the daibiir, and each soldier^in capital 

received a present of a necklace of gold in commemoration of the happy 
event. Karain Singh, Toshakhdiiia, by the Maliardjd’s orders distributed 
laige sums of money among the pooi of the city, and Lahore was the scene 
ol festive men imeut for several weeks. The astrologers having been con- 
sulted, the infant was named Kharak Singh, and put lu charge of Bbdi R4m 
Singh, the family piiest. ^ 

Alter the Icstivites were over, Ran jit Singh, accompanied by his ally, Fatteh 
Singh, Ahluwalia, marched to Daskd, the fort of which place was reduced, 
the killadar, or officer in charge, having fled in dismaj^ leaving all to be plun- 
dered by the invader. A police post was established at Daskd, and the 
allied chiefs returned to Ldhore. Complaints having reached Ranjit Singh, 
fioin Piiull Bhatian, of the excesses committed on the zemindars of that 
place by Jassa Singh, Bhangi, sou ot Kaiam Singh, Diillu, who held the fort 
of Chiniot, tlie Mahardrjd forthwith proceeded thither at the head of an 
army Jas.sa Singh shut hiin.sclf up in the fort, which was closely besieged 
by the Mahauija. and taken after some resistance. A small stipend was allow- 
ed to the expelled chief. 


* AJcOrviioi, at iiujce l.VS, desciibes the incidont thus “BdghSiush, Bhangi, who was 
now at the Lead of tht Kaiihia nutl, died ; and his son, who succeiued him, made war on 8ad& 
Hour. She ashed for assistance ti oni his sou in law, who proceeded to join her. He ravaged the 
roiintry about liatela, and l>csie^'ed Btuanpur. He at length eflTectcd peace lietween Sada Kour and 
hei opiKUient and returned to LAhore.^’ The account is wholly inaccnrate. No man by the ntanm 
of Bagh 8iiigh a ae ever at the head of the Bhangi confederacy, and bow oould he have headed 
the Kiuhia confederacy ? As is well known, 8adt Kour was herself the head of the K&nhia oonftft- 
dei'acy. The incident evidently relates to the encroachments of the Kangra chief upon tha 
teintory of SadA Kour bordering the hille. To ascribe the hiU ohiefe aotioiia to the jBhangi is 
an anomaly which will hardly stand exsmiuatiou. 
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The MaharAjA had scarcely retumed ftcm Chiniot^ when intelligence 
feached him of a fresh disturbance raised by Niz^m-ud-din Khan of Kssfrr. 

The PathAn '^hief had oollected a large force of the Afghans and pillaged 
two villages within the boundary of the Lahore territory, and was preparing Third inTMioa of 
to do further mischief. The HaharAjA, much enraged, wrote to Fatteh 
Singh, Abluwalia, to repair to Kasiir with all haste, bringing with him 
as many troops as he ^uld collect, as the Mahomedan chief had repeat- 
edly broken his engagements, and he (the MaharAjA) had determined to 
punish him severely for his breach of treaty Ranjit Singh himself followed 
at the head of bis chosen troops. The PathAn, who was well prepared, met 
the confederate army of the Sikhs, and a severe battle was the result, m 
which both the youthful Banjit and his ally distinguished themselves by 
acts of great personal valour. The PathAns, finding themselves unable to 
cope with the* enemy in the open field, retiied to the fort. After great 
slaughter on both sides, the fort was taken, and the remnants of the ganisou 
wjSre put to the sword. As the majority of the buildings of Kasiir wore in The city iiooaquortd 
or groups, the invaders had little difficulty in reducing each dhadL 

\The city was completely plundered, and a large number of the inhabitants, 

♦ ^^tisisting of men, women and children, were made prisoners of war, 

-tid-din Khan, seeing that his cause was helpless, picsonted himself 
b<^ 0 Vtl^the victor with every sign of humility, and was reinstated, on 
.ptogflise of future submission, and payment of a large nacMnd, together But is Anaur n*- 
vAtp the expenses of the war. After this victory, the MaharAjA returned to torodtoiuoBfef. 
lAfroCe and distributed large sums of money as alms among the poor, as a 
thanksgiving offering for the victories gained by him at Chiuiot and 
Easur. 

The MaharAjA soon after marched into the Jalandar DoAb, plundering 

* and making annexations as he went along. Daring this march he heard luujit wrests Fimt- 
that the widow of a Hindu Ghutri, named Chuhar Mai, wax in posses- 

pion of the tow& of PhagwAra, and aspired to independence. Ranjit Singh 

marched 'into the town, seized PhagwAra, and compelled Chuhar Mai’s 

widow to retire to Hardowar. All her property, which was considerable, 

was confiscated, and given to Sardar Fatteh Singh, together with tlie whole 

of the Phagwara territory. On his return from this expedition, the 

MaharAjA, at the express request of Fatteh Singh, visited Kapfirthalla for 

recreation and ^.musement, and spent a few days in hunting in the jungles 

of Suit An pur. News having reached this place of the fresh descent of 

RAjaSansAr Chand, of Kot Kangia, into the plains of Jalandar, where he 

had possessed himself of BijwAia and HoshiArpur, the MaharAjA irnme- xaiTi-A ' 

diately set out for the place, and, expelling the hill chief from both these ^4^,^ 

towns, established military posts in them. SansAr Chand fied to KangrA, aud iluBltlarpur.^ 

and Ranjit Singh seized many villages below the hills, and, in a long 

tour which he made, exacted tribute, or exorted presents in money, from 

old Sikh chiefs and sardars, among them being TArA Singh, Ghebd, Dharm 

Singh, of Amritsar, and Budh Singh, of Fyzullapur. In the meantime, 

Sardar Bhag Siagh, Bhugga, having died, all his estates, by the order 
of the MaharAjA, lapsed to Rani Sada Kour. The forfeitures and resump- 
tions with which Ranjit Singh systematically visited the family of each 
chief who died, filled the Sikh sardars with great alarm ; yet they were so 
divided and jealous of each other, that they could devise no means of 
relieving themselves from his arbitrary exactions. 

The return to Lahore wasniaiked by gaieties and festivities, in which 
the MahaiAjft indulged to excess. He fell in love with a beautiful dam- d!W8ei,m2. 
ael, named Mor&n, and his passion for her was so irresistible, that for a 
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time he forgot nil State affairs, and gave himself up entirely to her €om« 
pany. He, at length, married her according to the ]tf ahomedan rites, imd 
the nuptials wore celebrated with mat pomp and splendour iu a haveli^ 
specially purchased for her, between the Shahabin and Lahori gates, called 
the Ohobarchion ha Icatia, close to which Moran resided. 

She obtained a great ascendancy over the Sikh ^hief, and under his sane* 
tion money was coined at Lahore, bearing the inscription of Mor&n, as the 
favourite queen of Kanjit Singh. On one occasion the Mahar/ija appointed 
llahi Baksh, a tape- maker, to the supreme command of his artillery, for no 
other reason tlian that he was an adept in the exelcise of the clubs, of 
which the Maharaja was fond. 

The negligence into which he had fallen through the fascinations of his 
newly married wife at last came to an end. He resumed his wonted 
attention to the affairs of State ; performed a pilgrimage to* Hardowar (in 
which he was accompanied by Moran) ; received the homage of Fatteh 
Singh, Ahluwalia, and other chiefs; was presented with nazrdvds in cash 
by the sardars wliose lenitories he passed through, and distributed a lakh of 
rupees to the poor of Hardowar. 

On his return fiom the Ganges, news reached him of the assassination, 
in a domestic fued, of Ni/arn-ud-din Khan, of Kasiir, by his* brother-in-law 
WAsal Khan, Haji Khan and Najib Khan, the two former of whom were recently 
hostages at the court of Lahore. The cause of the quarrel was the 
resumption of the jAgfrs of the murderers by NizAni-ud-din K'han. The 
occasion appeared to favour the designs of llanjft Singh, who, with a large 
force of confederated Sikhs, inarched against the new chief, Kutli-ud-diii, , 
brother of the deceased. He was also joined in his expedition by hia ally, 
the Ahluivalia chief. Kufb-ud-dln was thoroughly prepared fot Baujft's 
advance, and boldly resisted it. He fortified the whole of his strongholds, 
stationed his Afghan troops in ambush about the country, and Mid every- 
thing in his power to fiustrate the Mahardjd’s designs,^ and in this £9 
succeeded so far that, lor s(‘^cral months, the invaders gained no advantage 
over the besii'ged. Ranjit now had recourse to his old plan of trying to 
persuade the Afglulns tliat all was for their benefit, and that it would lie to 
their advantage to suriondii* Tins ruse having failed, be determined to 
cut oft their sui)plies, by which means he ultimately succeeded ip gain- 
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ing the day. Faiuiiic caused many deaths among the, besieged; 
eventually forced them to capitulate. As the Maharajd bad no desilB 
to ])iotiact the siege, he leadil} consented to receive a war irfdemnity from 
Kutb-ud-diii Khun, as the penalty of his rebellion, and retired the 
country. 

Betore tlie troops had well recovered from the fatigues of the recent 
campaign, the indidatigablo Mahardja set out for Multdn at the lie^^of 
his at my. The chiefs and other dignitaries of his court endeavoured "'to 


dissuade him liom cariying out his intentions with regard to Multdn at 
ThcMihntAiAiatti- that time, lepiosonting that the troops w^ro weary and exhausted with 
ohM to Muitau, their recent ox(»rtion8, and that they could not be expected to resume the 


arduous duties of w^ar for some time. Ranjit regarded these counsels as 
eftiminate and untimely, and cotiscqucntly rejected them. His sole idea 
was the prize upon which he had set his mind. Multdn was rich, Md 
Multiln he must nave at any cost, and this determined him to statb«b4l;^6 
expedition without delay. When the troops entered the naw&b’s 
Muzaffar Khan sent his confidential agents to the Sikh- chief to 
him to withdraw on receipt of a nasrdnd and promise 
The naw^b met Ranjit thirty miles from the city. The |tahariij 4 reeled " 
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him with honour, and, having exacted a large tribute from him, retraced his 
steps to L&hore.* 

The Mabariji, in December 1802 , resolved upon the total reduction of 
tbe^ remnanis of the Bhangi misl, who still held power in Amritsar. The 
afiaira of this once most formidable confederacy, which was always at Amritsar. expeiiiugth« 
enmity with Mah& Singh, when alive, and had once taken the lead in 
trying to recover Lihofe, were at this time governed by Rani Sukhan, 
widow of Qoldb Singh, in the name of her minor son, Guidit Singh. The 
Ahluwalia chief was ordered to join the Maharaja at Amritsar, with all his 
available troops, aiic^Ranjit Singh hinhself moved from Lahore, at the head 
of his forces, accompanied by his mother-in-law. 

When'the confederate armies reached Amritsar, the Rani closed the 
gates of the town, and, mounting the ramparts of the city with heavy 
ordnance, gavS the invading army a warm reception. Sardar Fatteh Siiigh, 

Ahluwalia, commenced his operations in front of the Bridge Gate, and the 
Mahardj^ opposite the Lohgarh Gate of the town At length, the gates 
having given way before a heavy cannonade, the iuv ailing troops entered in 
triumph, with the Maharrija at their head. The troops would have plund- 
ered the city, had not the Mahardja prevented them, out of reverence, 
it is believed, for a place held so sacred to the memory of the Sikh Guru, 

Ram D^. The foit of Lohgarh was tlien besieged and reduced without 
difficulty, as the Bhatigis were much weakened. It rained heavily that day, 
and tho widowed Rani, with her infant child, had no place to shelter them. 

At length they fouifd their way to the Imve/i of Saidar Jodh Singh, 

Bamgarhia, who, pitying their he]j[)lc8S condition, gave them an asylum. 

On tw* recommendation of tlie Ramgarhia saidar, Ranjft Singh allowed a 
smtbll jAgir for the maintenance of the reduced Bhangi Chief, and thus the 
confederacy collapsed. Ranjit Singh then, entering the holy temple, bowed 
his head Pefore the Haimandar, and performed his ablutions m the sacied 
tank. He also*iiicreased the stipends of the worshippers of the great Sikh 
institution, and, as usual with him, on such occasions, gave away large sums 
of money ah alms to the poor ho passed thiough the bazaisof the town. 

The civil war in AfghauistAii, carried on by the four sous of Tymur Shah, ti» affmrbof 
HimAyilin, Mahmiid, Shah ZamAu and Shah SliiijA, between ihemselves 
for ascendancy, had ruined that empire, and the once dieaded power of the 
AfghAns in lydia was now looked upon everywhere with contempt. The 
•^Wt-^vigilant Ranjit Singh found the time most opportune for extending 
his.soiKiuestt in the regious east of the Indus, once the focus of AfghAn 

and power. 

the Dasahra festival, which was kept uith more than the usual 
exoMes at LAhore, Ranjit Singli sent bis agents to Ahmad Khan, the 
powerful Sial chief of Jhang, demanding tiibute, and a promise of future 
submission as the only alternative to war. Preparations were at the same 
time made for marching into Jhang, with a thoroughly equipped force The 
agents, of course, returned with an evasive answer, which decided Ranjit 
Singh’s declaring war against him, and he set out for Jhang at the head 
of his troops in 1803 , attended by the Ahluwalia chief. The new battalions 


* K&nhia Lai, in his Iltstory of ike Pavjah, writes a long account here of a battle 
between the troops of MuzaiUi khan and tboye of Raii]it Singli, in which 
theiutiriiras victorions. He represents that the Sikhs entered the city, and indisciuninately 
lilUimred the inhabitants, but the naw&b at length sued foi peace and his rc<piost was 
'ttted., 1 have been unable to corroborate this ai count iiom con temporal y 1 istorians. 
M reaUy oboncred has been bivou alxive. .See Uewdn Aiuar NAtli’s Ht'^toty of 
nmanwmpl aad oomiiare it with McGiegor, ]iage 156, and Ohtefi, 
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known as NajibwiU, together with the Maibar^^'s own artinery, fonaed 
part of the expedition. Every village through which he passed was^ ptun* 
dered, though not without some resistance on the part of the aeminddrs, 
which frequently resulted in considerable loss of men on the HahardjA*s 
side. Orders were therefore issued prohibiting the troops from visiting the 
villages, till they had reduced the power of the Sial Chief. Ahmad Ahan 
had collected around him a large number of the 'Mahomedan tribes, coCh 
sistin^ of Sials, Rharals, Bharwdnds and others. He also With h^ 
two pieces of artillery, but they were manned by novices. The battle lasted 
from noon till evening, when Ahmad Khan retired to the city with his 
Thf tettiaat Jhong. two guns. The casualties on both sides were very great. Banjit Singh 
besieged the city by nieht. and cut off the communication of th^ besieged. 
The next day the fighting was continued with the same pertinacity as 
before. Ahmad Khan superintended his artillery personally, and managed 
to send a shot through Ranjit’s tout, which, however did very little 
mischief. The siege lasted three days. Desertions now commenced on 
the side of the nawab, and many of the people who had come from the 
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country to render aid to their chief, returned to their homes. The Hindu 
population sent a petition to the Mahardjd, couched in the most humiliating 
terms, and promising to render him all the aid in their powCr immediately 
on his entering the city. The nawab’s own servants deserted him, and 
all fled, except Nasrat Khan, Siill. Ahmad Khan, seeing his cause 
hopeless, flod with his family to Multin. The Maharijd entered the city 
and took possession of the immense wealth whiclf the Sial chief had 
been accumulating for so many years. The^Choudhria of the town sued 
for protection from plunder, which was promised, and orders were issued 
accordingly. As the troops had gained nothing in the last three campaigns, 
little notice was taken of the orders issued prohibiting their plundering. 
They were determined to make what they could out of this victory, and 
accordingly eased the inhabitants of all that they could ^oy any means 
remove. In vain was redress sought from Banjit Singh, who declared himself 
powerless to suppress the disorder that prevailed. Ahmad Khan having 
agreed to pnv a tribute of Rs. 60,000 a year to the victor, returned to Jhang. 
The MahariljA now crossed the Tirmu, attacked Uch, and exacted a large 
tribute from the chief of that place, Nag Siiltdn, a Bokbari Syad. The 
towns of Siihiwdl and Oarh Maharaja were then visited, and the 6aloch 
lUussulman chiefs of those places were forced to satisfy the cupidity of the 
Mahanljfi with money and horses, with the alternative of having the Sikh 
army let loose in their city to supply their own wants. * 

Sansflr Chand again left his hill possessions in 1804, and renewed his 
ravages on Hoshi&rpur aud Bijw4ra, but when Banjit Singh approached, 
with the confederated armies, the hill Baja was compelled to retreat. About 
this time the GorkhAs aspired to the sovereignty of the whole peninsula of 
Judia, and the hill chief soon after became involved with these people. 

I '**"7rhe **Shaliim4r Gardens” (or the famous gardens of the emperor, 
f Shah Jahiln at Lahore), became the subject of an anii^ated discussion 
between Banjit and some of his suite. The Mahardjd was of opinion that 
the literal meaning of the word was “ God’s Curse,” from Shala, “ God,” 
in the Jhang dialect, and mar, a Hindi word meaning curse. ” He, there- 
fore, resolved to change the name for some other more appropriate term, 
whereupon it was explained to him that Shala was a Turki word, mean- 
ing plenaure, aud nutr meant pZoce, in that language, so that the words 
really meant “ a place of pleasure,” aud this name was given ^ several 
gardens similarly founded by the Chqphat^ emperors ki GundosUa, 
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iJtor the hiAion io voj^ue in Tarkiatiu* their native country. Baujft 
waaaot the man to be easily convinced of the truth) of an interpretation 
vhich he himself did not wish to be put upon the word. He asked theiii» 
if the word really meant what they said, how it was that Mirza Mahdi, 
the biographer of Nddir Shah, called it ‘‘ Shdld mak ” ( yb* *1^ ) or 
** the blaze of the moon, ” in his description of the life of his royal master, 
the date of whose a^ent in India is derived from the chronograms 
Qhogliad Kadan (entrance of an owl) and Ohami dm ^ 

(universal mourning). The arguments of the courtiers in favour of 
the Turki signification of the word failing to make any impression 
on Banjlt Singh, he gave his own name to the garden, and called 
it Shahla Bagh ’’ “ Shahla ** meaning in Persian “ sweetheart ” ^ ith 
dark gray eyes and a shade of red, and ** Bagh*' meaning “garden.’* 
The courtiers present passed high eulogies on the Mahantjd’s ingenuity 
in selecting so charming a name for the famous gaidc^ns of Ldhpre, and 
it was ordered, accordingly, that henceforward the gaidens be called 
by that name, and written so in all public correspondence A few days 
‘‘sfter, thc Sikh monarch visited the Harmandar at Amnts'ir at a grand 
review' of his troops, bestowed the following honours on military sardars • — 

Sardar Desa Singh, Majithia, to be commander of 400 aaware; Hari 
Singh, Nalwa, from being a menial attendant, to become a sardar with the 
command of 800 infantiy and cavalry ; Hukam Singh, Chamni, to be 
superintendent of artillery with the command of 200; Ghousc Khan to be 
commandant of arfillery with the command of 2,000 aawars ; Roushan 
Khan and Sheikh IbadullA, of HmdostAn, to be commandant of 2,000 najiba; 
B4j Singh to be styled Babu Bhag Singh, MoraliwAIA, and to be commander 
of 500, with a jAgir ; Milkhd Singh to be commander of 700 at BAwalpiudi ; 
Kodh Snigh to commander of 400 with a jagir of Pargand Ghop; Attar 
Singh, son ofrFatteh Singh, Dhari, to be ra&aldar of 500 infantry. Mit 
Singh, Bharania, to be commander of 500 cavalry; Kuiba Singh to be com- 
mander of 1,000 ; Nehal Singh, Attariwdld, to be commander of 500. 

All the above were created sardars, while the following were made 
honourary commandeis of the forces specified opposite their names, which 
they were to produce in time of war: — 

Jassa Singh, son of Karam Singh, Sahib Singh son of Giijar Singh, 
Chet Singh, son of Lahnd Singh, Bhag Singh, Hallowalia, and the sous of 
Nar Singh of Chammaii, 10,000 troops; the Kdnbia sardais, 5,000, the 
Hakdis, 4,000 ; the Rdis of the hills, 5,000 ; the sardars of the Dodbd, 7,000. 

In the early part of 1805 the Mahaidjd entered into treaties with the 
Mahotnedan chiefs and families about the Chiudb and the Jhcluin. The 
Court of Kdbul was no longer regarded as the royal and highest tribunal of 
India. The chiefs of the Panjdb looked upon the Maharaja Ranjit Singh os 
the greatest and most powerful chief of India ; to him they did homage ; 
to him they looked for advancement, and around his standard they rallied in 
cases #f natioi^l danger, or of any great emergency In February of that 
year the MaharAjA retained to Lahore, and celebrated the Holi festival with 
the greatest libertinism, as was usual with him He then, like a pious Hindu, 
proceeded to Hardowar, with a small retinue, to bathe in the holy Ganges, 
and wash away, as it were, the sins he had accumulated. Well may the 
Hindost^ni couplet be applied to the character of the eccentric Sikh Ruler : 

* Ko'w ft devoteeii^w ^ iqpnk, and now a leader of hbertinc a.*’ 
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He returned from hid pious pilgrimage early in Juae» just as tlmtaiiyr Sisasou 
bemn to set in, and immediately set about the management of his flnan** 
ci^ affairs. He farmed out the revenues to the highest bidders* who were 
always sure of collcctmg sufficient for his coffers* as the lives of defaulters 
were at their mercy. 

Ranjit’s next expedition was into the districts which had been contjuered 
by Ahmad Shah in Hindost^n. By this time Shah*Zamdn had had his eyes 
put out, and had been deposed by Shah Mahmiid, who*, in his turn* was 
supplanted by Shah Shujil, a third brother* afterward the well-known exile 
of Ludhi4n4. Ranjit made a good impression on the Durrini governors of 
districts, and they, for the most part, elected to make their submission to 
him. He then led his army into the Mahomedan country between the 
Chindb and the Indus, and the nawdb of Jhang was again pressed to settle 
an annual tribute* which was now raised to 1,20,000 rupees. A fresh attack 
on Multfln was resolved upon ; but when the Mahardji’s advanced guards 
had reached Moh^tma, a village 20 miles north of Multdn, the naw^b* who 
had no wish to fight with the Sikhs, paid 70,000 rupees as ransom to Ranjit 
Singh, who then departed, after having bestowed a valuable khilut on the 
naw^b. In the midst ot this career of victory, he w’^as, however, recalled by 
intelligence that a large body of fugitive Mahrattas, hotly pitrsued by the 
British army, under General Lake, was approaching his eastern frontier. 
This was no welcome news for the ruler of Lahore, who had no interest in 
a<*eing the Panjtib converted into a battle field fur two foreign nationa The 
Mahratta chiefs Jaswant Rao Holkdr, having been* utterly routed by 
Geneials Lake and Fraiser, atFattehgarh and D\g,and, after in vain attempt- 
ing to raise a new army south of the Jamna, set out for the Panjiib, in the 
expectation of obtaining assistance from the Sikhs against the British. His 
hopes were probably sticngtheued by the fact that ceitain minor Sikh chiefs 
of the Tians-Sutlej, such asGiirdit Singh, Ld.dw4, Bhanga Singh of Tiianesar* 
and others, had already fought on the side of the Mahraftas at Delhi 
against the English. There was also this circumstance to be taken into 
consideration that, dining his stay at Patidiri, he had obtained large contri- 
butions from Rdjd Sahib Singh and Rdui Aus Kour. Forgetful, however, 
that Ranjit Singh was a totally different person to deal with, ho reached 
the neighbourhood of Amritsar at the head ot an army of 15,000* men, 
accompanied by Amir Khan* the Rohilla chief* after successfully evading 
the detachment of the British army that had been sent 'to intercept 
him. But General Lake, who was in his rear, pursued him into the Paujdb 
with five regiments of cavalry and four of infantry. On hearing ot this, 
Ranjit first summoned Fattoh Singh* and then hastened to Ldbore, where 
Uolkar’s agents met him with presents from their master* and explained to 
him the objects of the Mahratta chiefs visit. Ranjit Singh repaired to 
Amritsar f in person* and had an interview with the fugitive* who asked for 
help against the British* and threatened to continue his march to Kdbul* if 
he obtained no help from the Panjiib. Lord Lake had, in the meantime, 
crossed the Bids, and encamped at Jalldldbdd. Great wag the edhtrast 
between the Hyphasis of that day and the Hyphasis of two thousand one 
hundred years previously. The river then formed a barrier to the further 
advance oi Alexander the Groat, whose Macedonians erected twelve massive 


* Native histotians have voty much exaggerated the strei^th of Holkar’a troops on this 
occasion Tn K 'in hi a Lnl has put down the number at 40.000, and Tlewliir Amar Nith at 
two lakns 1 he number, how ev cr, did not exoeevl 15,000.— Miyor Thorn's Jfetnoin ^ fVdr, Ac. 

t Smyth 6a>8 Raiidt Siiuh received the Mahratta chief, Jaswant Rao, at 174hore. It Is, 
how'ovei. ceitain that the Mahratta chief never visited L4horc. Compare Murray %kiid Cun 
niugbums with thfibc ot K<iiiiiia Lai aud Amar N4tih« 
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niters as a taeWriat on its banks. The inausindous Indian gods had turned 
fte ^MacedoUian conqueror back, but they had little effect on the illustrious 
bntisfa Oeneitily who was as much a stranger in the land of the Five Rivers 
as the renowned Macedonian had been. 

Thousands of people assembled on tho banks of the Bi^s, to gaze upon womiw of tho 
the British troops with wqnder Their eyes were unfamiliar with the sight 2 
of a British military camp, its white soldiers (gords) dressed in their 
military costume, their warlike music, their discipline, their mode of living, 
and their g eneral appearance ; but blessed be the nation to which they 
belonged, and for whom Providence had destined the sway of these lands. 

Had it been the march of an Asiatic conqueror like Tytndr the Tartar, 

Mahmud the Qhdznani, or any other freebooter of thoir kind, the case would 

have been very^different for the countries invaded But how did the British tll7^lntSlTMww t(H 

General, the conqueror of the metropolis of the Indian Empire, the deliverer wards thtmtiVw? 

of Agra, the city of Akber, the “hero of tho land,” the “Lord of the age,” 

as the blind Shah Alam called him, conduct his marches into this 

country ? The strictest discipline was observed. Not a grain of wheat was 

taken without payment; no man, however small oi insignificant, was 

molested; no work, however trifling, was forced upon the people without 

the payment 0 / liberal wages, and no wiong was done to any person on 

any account. 

The spectators soon learnt to admire the men of the British army, and 
were always ready to render them whatever assistance they could in purchas- 
ing their goods. The most scrupulous regard was paid to the property of 
the inhabitants, and as all supplies were punctually paid for, the British 
troops wanted for nothing that the country could produce. Kanjit Singh, 
though he would have proved a valuable auxiliary to either of the contend- 
ing parties^vas sensible of his own inability to render any matei lal assistance 
to either orthem. in the confused state of his own kingdom, yet in its infancy; 
and as his whofe policy was directed to giving unity to the scattered Sikh 
elements, and to moulding the entire nation into one State or commonwealth, 
he, on the approach of the foreigners, held a council of the Sikh confeder- >mipIi‘oniIo 

acios that still depended upon him ior advice or support It was unani- tiikiTionfealnML 
mously resolved in this council, that the chief of Lithore and the Sikh 
nation should interpose as mediator between the fugitive Mahratta chief 
and the British Government. On the 19th of December, the Mahanlja 
sent his vakil to the British camp, and the negotiations weie soon concluded 
Holkdr, finding his whole dominions closed against him, and himself totally 
helpless, sued Rr peace; ard, on the 11th of January 1806, a treaty was 
concluded between him and the British Government, by which ho had Britini* nu 1 t!u 
to renounce all his possessions in Northern India, Banjit, on his part, ‘‘***^“*^‘^ 
agreeing to give the Mabrattas no assistance. Thus was the evil which 
lUinjit dreaded averted, and his Sikhs blessed their stars that they had not 
been entangled in war with the foreigneis. Friendly relations were further 
strengthened between the British commander and Ranjit Singh, and the 
Ahluwalia Chief, and, in tho course of the same month, the armies which 
had inspired so much alarm in the Panjdb, retraced their steps to Hindos- ieJ*v***J‘***f5J 
t&n. Ranjit Singh had heard many particulars regarding the British from 
the Mahratta chief, Jaswant Rao, and expressed his astonishment at their 
warlike exploits. Ever after this, Ranjit dreaded the power of that Govern- 
ment, and determiiied to be at peace with it. The Holi festival was then 
celebrated at Xiihere with rejoicings, commensurate with the embar« 
rassments which had perplexed the Sikhs during the past few months, and 
Ranjit Singh, with hia mind at rest, freely indulged in all kinds of excesses. 
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In Bjsakh (April) 1806, lie proceeded to bathe in the holv tack ip 
OQ the bneks of the Indue, and reduced the aemipddrs in the vidnit^ of 
that river to eubjection. On hie return from this jouraey/»h6 was eeieed 
with a violent illnesa, brought on by his own indisoretion, and was com* 

f elled to break his Journey at MUni, on the Jhelum, until he had recovered 
is health. The rainy season was spent at L&l^ore in carrying out local 
improvements and inaugurating financial measures. The Shaldmdr gardens 
were repaired, and the canal of Ali Marddn Khan, which watered them, 
was re-opened. This measure was productive of a twofold benefit, first, by 
restoring the splendid gardens, and, secondly, by ^im^roving the adjoining 
lands, which soon yielded an increased revenue. 

In the same year, 1806, Banjit Singh, appreciating the talents of a Ghhatri 
named Mohkam Chand, formerly in the employ of Sahib Singh, of Oujrdt, 
made him the chief of his army, much to the annoyance of the Sikh sardars. 
He proved an able general, and fully justified the confidence reposed in him 
by his new master. Banjit s success throughout the most eventful period of 
his life was, to a great extent, due to the choice he made of his servants of 
State, as his subsequent career abundantly shows. The same year, having 
crossed the Sutlej at the head of an army, he seized Zird, expelling the 
widow of Sardar Mohar Singh, Nishan\vdI4, who held the place against the 
invader for some time. Being then assisted by the traitor, Sodhi Jawahr Singh, 
father of Guru Golib Singh, of Manawar, he captured Muktesar and Kot 
Kapurd, possessions of Sardar Jagat Singh, Buria. He then fell on Dharm- 
kot, which he reduced; subdued Mdri, expelling Hari Singh and i^rbel 
Singh, brother-in-law of Tdrd Singh, Gheba, and then marched to Faridkot, 
the chief of which place averted the danger of an attack by the timely 
payment of a handsome tribute. 

A violent dispute arose about this time between B^JA Sahib Singh 
of Patidl4, and his wife, BAni Aus Kour, the mother of the re^nt prince, 
Kai*m Singh. She was an ambitious and intriguing womab, and was devis- 
ing plans to set aside her husband in favi^ur of her minor son, or to secure 
for herself a separate territory. She was greatly encouraged in her designs 
by the Mahratta chief, Jaswant Bao, during his stay at PatiAld, as the latter 
wanted to make his own fortune out of the struggle. The approach of Lord 
Lake, however, compelled the Mahratta to cross the Sutlej, and leave 
matters to be settled between the husband and the wife. It, however, 
happened that the PatiAlA rAjA was, about this time, also at enmity with 
the chief of NabhA, the subject of the dispute being a village named Dola- 
dhi, twenty miles north of PatiAlA and two miles west of NabhA, which 
the rAjA of the latter place claimed. With the connivance of Jaswanta 
Singh,‘BAjA of NabhA, BhAi TArA Singh, the PatiAlA official in charge of 
Doladhi, was murdered. BAjA BhAg Singh, of Jhind, embraced the side of thi^ 
NabhA chief, and sardar Bhanga Singh of Thauesar, his nephew, Sardar 
MahtAb Singh, and BhAi Lai Singh of Eythal, that ot Sahib Singh, the 
PatiAlA rAjA. 

Various skirmishes took place during a period of two months between the 
contending parties, attended with much bloodshed, till, at length, in one of 
these fights, Sardar MahtAb Singh of Thanesar was killed. On hearing 
this news, the PatiAlA rAjA was greatly incensed, and it ultimately led to a 
severe fight between him and the NabhA RAjA, at NirwaiiA, six miles 
from Nabha, in which BAjA Jaswant Singh, being defeated, fled to NabhA. 
One hundred and fifty men were killed on both sides in this engage- 
ment. The contending parties invited Banjit Singh to decide thair disputes, 
and that wily chief was only too glad to avail himself of an opportunity 
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to luterfere** ^ The Desehra was no sooner overy than the ruler of Llhore 
oroflBed the Sutlej» on 26th July, 1806, erith 20,000 horse, hating in hie train 
Sardar Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, Ourdit Singh of L4dwi and many other 
cbiefa Having reoeived large nazrdnds from Sardar Budh Singh of 
Jalandar, and Sardar Dharm Singh of Phillour,and, having reduced Nakodar, 
he enter^ the Pati4i4 teijitory on the thiid day, and at once seized Doladhi, 
the possession of the Patidld rijd, and the subject of dispute between him 
and the Nabh& chief, driving the Pati&la troops out of the town. From 
poladhi, the Maharajd proceeded to Mansurpur, iu Patidld, which he 
invested. The rdjds** of Jbfnd and Nabhd, who had induced the Maharij4 
to make the attack, *were in his train But the Patial4 troops, on this 
occasion, greatly out-numbered those of the Lahore chief who were engaged 
in the field. Mir Zulfikdr AH, nephew of Mir Maksfid AH, commandant 
of the Patidid.* artillery, personally superintended the firing of the heavy 
ordnance. He managed, during the engagement, to send a shot through the 
howdah of the elephant on which Kajd Bhdg Singh was seated Banjit 
Singh viewed all this through his telescope from a distance, ou his elephant, 
whence he saw the overwhelming number of the enemy s troops. In the 
meanwhile, Chen Singh, the agent of Rdja Sahib Singh, of Patiala, arrived 
with fresh messages on behalf of his master. The next day peace was con- 
cluded between the Ra|a of Patiala and the Mahar4j4 of Lahore, who 
restored Doladhi to the Patiala chief. The Miharaja then levied a naz'idnd 
of Rs. 50,000 from Raid Jaswaut Singh, of Nabha. 

The visit of the Lanore sovereign, at the head of so large an army, to the 
Trans-Sutlej States, was the sabject of a correspondence between the British 
Resident at Delhi and the Rdjd of Jhiud, and it was considered advisable to 
strengthen the British garrison at Karndl, to provide against any unforeseen 
emergency though Ran jit Singh had his hands quite full enough just then with 
the afiain^of the territories which he had recently visited, and under the 
circumstances h2d no wish to give the British Government any cause of offence. 

Ludhidnd was at this time held by Niirunnissa and Lachmi, the widows 
of Rai llias Khau,t a Mussalmdu Ra]put of Raikot, whose family had held 
it for two hundred years. , The declining Mahomedan family had sought 
the protection of the adventurous George Thomas Ranjit had no weak- 
ness for generosity. His policy was self-aggrandizement at any price. 
Might was right with him. With him the weak were sure to go to the 
wall, and their ruin was the foundation upon which he -built his greatDe.s8. 
Expelling the helpless widows, he made himself master of Ludhi4n4, to- 
gether with the surrounding villages, the whole of which he bestowed upon 
/his maternal uncle, the R4j4 of Jhfnd. He also wrested Pargan4 Tliar4, 
in the Basi4 talfik, from the widow of Mian Ghous, and gave it in j4gir to 
^Mohkam Chand, his favourite general. JhaiiddlA Raikot, Jagr^on, Baddo- 
w^l, Talwandi, Dh4k4 and Basia, all originally possessions of Rai llias, 
next fell into his hands, and were divided among the R4j4s of Jhiud and 

* A Btnct policy of non interference, inaugurnted by Lord Cornwallis, pi availed at this 
time in British IndiiC and all connection with the powers beyond the Jamiia was avoided. 
This may account for the fact of Baiuit’s arbitration oeuig sought in preference to that of 
the English 

t Rai liias Khan was a Mnssalindn RAjpnt and a man of great importance in Ludhianii 
towards the close of the 17th century Hia gieat ancestor, rulsi D«is, coming from Jesselmlr. 
settled in Faridkot in l.i23, and became a convert to Mahomedauism. His son, Gopdl, founded 
Shafajah&npnr, the Ludhi&nA district, and Rai KAM, one of his decendants, became the 
founder of Talwandi in 1478. This Talwandi is still* know as Rath* Tedwandt. The family 
reached the senitii of its power in 1620, when it mastered the town of Ludhi&nd, which, 14C 
years previously, had been founded by two Pathiii Lodhis, named Eusaf and Nihang. Henee 
the Ln^iani or LodhtinA was given to the town In the beginning of the present 

century Raikot| Talwandi, JandAlA or JandiAlA. Buddowsl. Jagr4on, LudhiAuA, BasiA, Ac., 
towns of some imnortanoe, were in poasesiioA of Rai llias Knan*s widowe. 
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Nabh^ Sardar Fatteh Singhs Abluwalia^ Dewdn Mohkam Ohaad, Sardar 
Bajsdwd Singh and Sardar Bbanga Singh. During the same campakp^ he 
conquered the district of Ghatngrama, expelling the ownefB, JAt SingllF 
Qiijar Singh and Kdbil Khan, and dividing their territories between the 
Nabhd chief, Jaswant Singh, and Qurdit Singh, chief of Lddwd. He made 
no advance further south than Ambdia, aud, after celebrating the Dewali 
festival at Thancsar, and performing his ablutions in the holy tank therei 
he recrossed the Sutlej. Little was done by him in this campaign towards 
improving the relations between the rilja of Pati&ld and his wife, though 
both, iu their turn, had presented him with large ‘sums of money and 
precious jewels to secure his goodwill. 

Taking route by Rahon, the residence of Tara Singh, Qheba, Ranjit 
Singh proceeded to pay his superstitious devotions to the holy fires, the 
natural flames of Jaw^la Mukhi. Intelligence was brougfit to' him there 
by Sardar Fatteh Chand, younger brother of Rftjil Ransilr Chand of Kangr& 
of the eucroachnicnts on the hill rfijfi’s territory by Aniar Singh, Thapa, the 
general of the Nepil army, who, after subduing and ravaging the mountain 
districts from the Ganges to the Sutlej, had fallen on KangrA with the 
determination to subdue it. He had levied tribute from tjio hill chief of 
Garhwal, and reduced the young chief of Nd,ld.garh, who had, however, 
offered a gallant resistance. The neighbouring states of Sarinor, Basihar, 
and Bhagat had all fallen iu succession, and the invader had now laid 
siege to the Kaiigril fort. The saidar, therefore, askpd for help against the 
invading Gorkhds, on condition of his pa}ing a large nazrdnd, Rwyit 
Singh gladly acceded to his ro([ueRt, and, bn arriving in the neighbour- 
hood of Kangrd, was visited by Zoidwar Singh, a confidential agent of General 
Amar Singh, who, on his raastei’s behalf, offered a nazrdnd of double the vala'0 
of that protnised*by Sati^dr Chand, on condition that the Mahardja would 
withdraw with his troops. The Mahaidjd declined the offer, on the ground 
that he had given his word to the Kangra chief, though iiis policy was to 
expel the straiigers (who were likely to disturb the* peace of his own king- 
dom) from the borders. A pestilence, however, broke out among the Gorkhd 
troops, causing great mortality in their camp, .and this necessitated their 
withdrawal with the utmost expedition. Cii his return from the hills, with 
the promised nazrdnd from the hil! rajd, Ranjit Singh stationed one 
thousand troops at Nadaon, and instructed Sardar Fatteh Singh, KaliaiiwMn, 
to remain at Bijawar with his troops, to watch the future motions of the 
Gorkhd. commander. 

The beginning of 1807 was marked by the death of Nar Singh, an old 
Sikh sardar, and the consequent collapse of Pasriir aud ChamAra, extensivo' 
territories held by the sardar. A small jilgfr was conferred on the son of 
the deceased sardar, as maintenance. Kutb-ud-diii Khan, of Kasiir, the 
successor of the able PathXn, Nizd.in-ud-din Khan, had again become trouble 
some. The Maharaja, by removing such a thorn iu his side as Kutb-ud-dla 
Khan, from his vicinity, was anxious to fetrongthon his own position. 
The opinion was also rightly held by him that the acquisition of the 
mythological rival of Lahore from its Mahomedan owners, and the subjuga- 
tion of the Pathdn colonists would teud materially to the advancement of 
his own prestige and popularity amongst the Khdlsd, A formidable expedi- 
tion was organised, headed by himself and Jodh Singh, the- son of his 
father's old ally, Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia, the famous carpenter. The terri- 
tory was invaded in February 1807. It contained many small forts, all of 
which were well stored with munitions of war and provisions. The invader 
invested the town, cutting off all communications from without. The siege 
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lifted for a month, by which time the besieged had consumed all ^eir 
^store of provisions, and had begun to live on the flesh of horses and cattle. 
The Sikhs laid waste the whole territory with more than their ordinary 
vengeance, and their artillery levelled to the ground a great portion of the 
city walls. The city, being thus reduced, was given up to plunder, every- 
thing which the citizens possessed being forcibly wrested from them. Much 
barbarity was shown by tte Sikhs towards the tender sex, many of whom com- 
mitted suicide by strangling or throwing themselves into wells, thus prefer- 
ring death to dishonour. Hundreds of women and children were carried away 
as slaves, and uumermis helpless people were deprived even of their wearing 
apparel, and forced to go about naked. The outrages committed by the 
Sikhs on this occasion were more than ordinarily cruel, and are remembered by 
the people to the present day. Kutb-ud-dm shut hiinsolf up in the fortress 
of Kasflr. Bift internal seditious and broils completed the ruin of his 
family, and, at the end of March, ho was compelled to surrender, and 
retire to his territory of Mamdot, on the opposite bank of the Sutlej, hold- 
ing it in jd.gir, subject to his supplying 100 horsemen for service when 
required. This territory had been compiered by Kutb-ud-dfii Khan and his 
brother, in the year 1800, from the of Raikot, with the assistance of 
the Dogrds, a •turbulent Mussalindu tribe, inhabiting the neighbouring 
country. To Fatteh Din Khau, nephew of the chief, and son of Nizdm-ud- 
diu Khan, Ranjit Singh gave a j^igir at Marup, in the GurgAon district, 
subject to the same inilitaiy conditions as were imposed upon his uncle. 
Kastir, with the wholc^of the conntiy adjoining it, lapsed to the kingdom of 
Lahore, and was tempoiarily a„ssigned to Sardai Nehal Singh, Attariwiilil. 

The Sikh soldiers aie said to have greatly eniiched themselves by 
plundering Kasur, and the property of Kutb-ud-din Khan in particular, 
which fell into the hands of the Mahariija, consisting of jewels, rich stuffs 
and fabiiSI, shawK, horses and camels, is said to have been enormous; while 
thousands of Qll/vtnsand Aiabic and Persian books, plundered by the Sikhs, 
were sold at very cheap rates in the bazars of Lflhore. On his return to 
Lahore, Ranjit held agieat daibar in lionour of the victory gained, and the 
cities of Ld)liOte and Amritsar were illuminated to celebrate the occasion, a 
large amount of money and property being also sent to Amritsar to be 
presented at tlie Sikh Harmandar. Ranjit Singh next proceeded to Diprflpur, 
the foit of which he invested and reduced, making it over to the heir ap- 
parent as jAgir. At Dipdlpur he received nazais from the neighbouring 
chiefs and sardars, and he then marched to Miiltiin, an expedition under- 
taken at the instigation of Abdul Samad Khan, the Idaddozie chief, who had 
recently taken refuge at Lahore. He was at one time appointed Governor 
of Multiin by Shah Zamdn, but was at last defeated by Muzafi'ur Khan 
and dispossessed of his fort and j^girs. But excuses were not wanting, and 
the cause of the expedition was stated to be that the nawdb, after conclud- 
ing his treaty in 1802, renewed in 1805-180(}, by which he acknowledged 
his submission to the Mahardja, had given protection to bis enemy, Ahmad 
Khan, the SiAl qf Jhang, providing liiin with men and money, and thereby 
enabling him to recover a considerable portion of his territories, and, secondly, 
he was suspected of intriguing with Kutb-ud-diu Khan, of Kasdr. On his 
way, he occupied and garrisoned various dependencies of the Mult4n 
Government, and in April ho laid siege to Multdii itself. The walled town 
was captured, but the citadel, into which the principal inhabitants had 
retired, with their valuables, offered a stubborn resistance. Ranjit Singh, 
who was qp provided with the means of carrying on a difficult and protracted 
siege, was glad to accept the payment of a na^rdnd, or tribute, of Be. 70,000 
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(half of whiok wai raued bj the nawdb from the inbafaitaiite), and retired 
with credit. Having now croesed the river^ the Sikh monaidi mode hie 
sudden appearance in the tenitoty of Nawdb Bhdwal Khan, who was mtnh 
alarmed at the approach of this devourer of small states. The nawdb sent his 
confidential agents to the Mahardjd, and» terms having soon been arranged, 
the Sikh retraced his steps to Ldhore, which he reached in May. Fakir 
Aziz-ud-din, secretary to the Mahariljd, was then ^nt to Bdhdwalptrr, on his 
behalf with a rich khilat for Nawdb Bhdwal Khan. ^ Before the rains, 
Banjit Singh sent a detachment of troops to reduce Adinanagar, the city 
of the famous Adma Beg Khan, at the foot of the hillb, and exacted tribute 
and nazrdnds from all the Sikh sardars bordering on the Kangrd mountains, 
thus giving the first cause of aunovance to that talented lady, Sadd Kour, 
his mother-in-law, who bad so materially aided him in attaining the enviable 
position which ho then held, and to whom all these territories belonged, 
being dependencies of the Kdnhia mial. This uncalled for interference on 
the part of the Mahardjd was the beginning of a series of plots and counter- 
plots between the lady and her son-in-law, which eventually led to her ruin. 

It is now necessary to return again to the affairs of the states on the 
other side of the Sutlej. The departure of RanjiL Singh from the scene of 
action was the signal for the contending parties, especially Rajd Sahib Singb^ 
of Patidld, and his wife Rdni Atis Kour (neither of whom had gained any* 
thing by their appeal to his arbitration) to renew their domestic feuds, which, 
as usual, they determined to decide by force of arms. The chiefs who 
had obtained the largest share of the prey on the last occasion of their 
quarrelling, again asked the assistance of R^pjit Singh, who was more will- 
ing to give, than they to solicit, his aid. Accordingly, in con]unction with 
the Patidid, Jhind, and Nabhd rdjds, he crossed the Sutlej at Haiikd Pattan, 
its juncture with the Bids, at the head of a large army, accompanied by his 
famous general, Mokham Ghand, Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, and Qhirba Singh. 
He fiist visited Kot Kapurd, which he had reduced in tli\- previous year, 
and then Bhador, from the chief of which he extorted a vaz7'dr/d Then, 
after visiting Nabhd, he appeared before Patidid in September 1807. The 
Bdjd of Patidid had at this time invited a large number of saidars to his 
capital, among them being Sardar Bhanga Singh of Thauesar, and had collect- 
ed a body of 15,000 troops there. All the chiefs had accepted his invitation, 
including Bd)d Sahib Singh, and they received the Mahardjd outside the town 
with great ceremony. The work of arbitration was now begun. The intriguing 
Bdni bribed the arbitrator, presenting him with a large sum of money, and, 
ill addition, with a necklace of diamonds worth Rs. 70,000, and a brazen cannon 
belonging to the family and known as the Jidtd which was subse- 

quently taken by the English in the Sutlej campaign The arbitrator, pleased 
with these rich presents, settled upon the Bdni and her regent sou a jdglr 
worth Rs 50 000 per annum. From all accounts, however, it a})pear8 that the 
influence exercised by the Rajas of Jhind and Nabhd. Sardar Bhanga Singh of 
Thanesar, and Bhdi Lai Singh of Kythal, contributed materially to bringing 
about this compromise between the ^jd and his Rdni. 'The rdjd did not much 
relish the idea of parting with his gun and necklace, and would have evaded 
the delivery of them to Ranjit, had not the latter coolly informed him that 
he would piove his claim to them by recourse to arms. Sahib Singh now 
perceived ^hat it would be advisable for him to yield with a good grace, 
which he accordingly did.* After settling the affair of Patidid, Ranjit Singh 
proceeded to AmMla. 

*Rai KAtihia Lai here narratei the ridicaloua etory that, when peao6 conolnded 
between Sahib Singh and his iUni, Idahariji Rajuit Singh took the little diild, bram 
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0€t0 &bii 0ia Korn, the widow of Seider Qurbaksh Siagh^* who held 
Amhdla^ preBented him with a naardruL Ho also exacted tribute firom Bfadi m MahuijueriM 
Lai SiugK of, Kythal, Qurdit Singh, and Karam Singh, of Shahdbdd. SaSSiSTiw."*^ 
Bhagwan Singh, of Buria, Jodh Singh, of KiUia. and all the Sikh 
eardara of Sirhind, and bestowed khilats on each in return. He then 


marGbed to reduce Naraingarh. a strong fort between Ambdla and the 
hills, held by Kour Kishe# Singh, of Ndhan. An attempt to carry it by 
storm having failed, the fort was closely invested. The besieged held out ^ ‘ 
heroically for nearly three weeks, and repeatedly repulsed the enemy in 
their attenimtB to capture the fort, inflicting heavy losses upon them on each 
occasion. The fort was ultimately stormed and taken by the Mahardj&’a 
troops, led on by Fatteh Singh, KaliaiiwdU, Ranjit’s famous general. This ^ 
was the last fight in which he ever engaged, he being killed in the assault, 
though not until victory was assured. In this engagement, two other 
chiefs of the Mahardjd where killed, Mohan Singh (commandant and sardar), 
and Dewa Singh. Bhanddri, while, altogether, the Maharajd lost in this 
ongagement about 400 in killed and wounded. After the capture, the 
Maha^jd made over the territory to Sardar Fatteh Singh. Ahluwalia, on 
receipt of anaerdndof Rs. 40,000, the estate being worth Rs. 15,500 a Thepuu» 

VAor • and made c 

^ Fatteh Slu 

The old chief, Tdrd Singh, Gheba, once the leader of the Daliwald con- AhiuwoUa. 
federacy, who had followed the Ldhore forces during the siege of Naraingarh. 
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died before that town. His followers secretly sent his corpse for cremation to n^SSL^**^*'**^ 
his fort at Bdhon, where the widow and the sons of the deceased lived. While 


the body of the old sardar was on the pyre, and the funeral obsequies were be- 
ing per farmed, a detachment ofRanjit Singh’s troops, who had been informed 
of the event, appeared suddenly and demanded the deceased’s treasures and 
estates. The widow of the aged head of the Daliwdld was, however, a 
spirited w9»nan. She girded up her garments, and appeared, sword in hand, 
in the battle-ficM, but the battered walls of the fort of lidhou soon gave 
way, and the place became the prize of the invaders. A certain sum was fixed 


Sineh, son of the RAjd of Pati&U, on his knee. The child, seeing the necklace of pearls on the 
ManariiJ&’s neck, criei out: **Thi8 is the same necklace which fused to wear: fpvo me this 
necklace." The child wept, and insisted upon bavins the ornament. On this, says the Rai, 
Raiu'it Singh, o.ut of pitv for the child, save the necklace to him, and never took it backi The 
Hintory of Patidla, by Khalifa Mohamed Hassaii, and the Panjdh Hdjdn, by Sir Lei>el Griffin, 
the best authories*on Pati41& aflfairs, however, are silent on the subject. Moreover, the 
story is, upon the face of it, a pure invention, since Karam Singh, who was born in 1708, was 
not at that time a little child, but a boy about 10 years of age, and the Maharaja was hardly 
likely to cause a grown boy of that age to sit on his knee. Agaiii. when the earnest suppli- 
cations of the father had liad no effect on the greedy Sikh monarch, it is ridiculous to Buppose 
that the Mrailing of a child would avail to snatch so rich a prize from his grasp. On this 8iil:(iect 
‘Khalifa Mohamed Hassan writes as follows; ‘‘The Mahar^ (Sahib Singh) had at first hesi- 
tated in making over these articles; but the Singh Sahib (Kanjit Singh) on %th ASsoj, 1864 
Samvat, wiote an agreement, to which he affixed his seal, promising to give Raipur and 
QiUarwdl, together with the adjoining villages, to the MaharAjA. Upon this, the Mahar^ 
considered it advisable to deliver up the gun and necklace. Having secured these, the Singh 
Sahib marched to AmbAla ." — Hintory of PoX\6Xd^ page 197. The agreemeiil of 26th Assoj. 1864 
Samvat, was, according to the same author, never fulfilled by the MaharAjA It is clear, then, 
that the story about the weeping child, and the return of the famous necklace to its owner, 
is inoorrect. # 

• McGregor says, at page lf)9 of his TTifdory^ that the nazardnd was levied from Gurbaksh 
Singh. But the sardar had died twenty-three years before, namely, in 1783. The town 
and district of AmbslA had at first been conqucxM by Sangat Sfhgh and descended^ to his 
brother-in-law, Dhian Singh. This latter appointed Gurbaksh Singh and Lai Singh as 
thanedArs in charge, and then removed to SingnwAlA, in Ferozepur. On the return of Dhian 
Singh to AmbAla, his thanedArs refused to deliver the place over to^ him, and so became 
maeters of it themselves. Oi the death of f^al Singh, Gurbaksh Singh became the sole 
owner. Ourbehsh Singh died childless, and was succeeded by his widow, Dia Konr, in 17M. 
Baniit Singh temporarily ejected her, out she was restored by General Ochterlpny, and held 
it until her dgath in Iw, when it lapsed to Gsvernment.— Patyad ife^ds, by Sir Le^ Gnfiin. 
pe^elOa 
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by way of maiatenanee for tho agod mdow and her eems, but U$ paynie«t 
was shortly afterwards diaooDtinuod. The Sikh monarch then took 
shera, the jdgfr of T&rd Siojpfh, Gheba, espelling the officiftls of the old 
rini, seized Moriuda, south of the Sutlej, the jdgir of Dharam Singh» frotn 
his son, who had refused to pay nazrdnd to the invader, and captured 
B&blolpur and Bharatgarh from Bhag Singh’s widow. During the same 
campaign, his general, Mohkam Chand, conquered the district of Wadni, itt 
Ferozepur, which Banjft, later in the year, gave to his mother-in-law SadA 
Kour. The same year, the MaharAja divided his ednquests in BAipur, 
Qhamgraraa, Sirhind, Zira, Kot EapurA, and Dharmkot among his favourites, 
Sardar Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, RAJABhAg Singh, of Jhfnd Jaswant Sinpj^h, 
of NabhA, Mohkam Chand, the general and dewAn, who was fast gaining 
favour, Gharba Singh, and Sardar Karam Singh, of NAglA. Lahangarh, iti 
RAhon and Dhanor in FarganA RahimAbAd, the possessions <of TarA Singh’s 
widow, were also given to Ghaiha Singh. Shergarh, in FarganA TharA, was 
given to Sardar Attar Singh. The Sutlej campaign was then closed by the 
levy of a tribute of 20,000 from Ranjit Singh, zemindAr of Manauli, Rs. 
30,000 from GopAI Singh, of Mani MAjra, 15,000 frotn Sardar Haii Singh 
of Ropar, and Rs 80,000 from the zemindArs of the DoAbA. 

Ranjit Singh returned to LAhore in December 1807, when RAni MahtAb 
Rour, daughter of SadA Kour, presented the MaharAja with Sher Singh, and 
TArA Singh as her twin sons. In reality, however, she never bore any 
children to the MaharAjA. SadA Kour knew well that the only way of 
increasing her power with her son-in-law was through her daughter. llAni 
MahtAb Kour had been childless, and consequently not in very great 
favour with her royal husband. The mother-in-law, therefoie, hit upon a 
plan by which the wife of the MabaiAjA was to become a mother. She had 
•it rumoured about the country that MahtAb Kour, the wife of the MahaiAjA 
was pregnant, and after some time had elasped, she had it proclai^md, with 
great rejoicings, that the queen (her daughter) had given birth to twins. The 
MahaiAjA’s absence favoured the mother-in-law’s plans. The night previous 
to the proclamation being made public, of the queen having given birth to 
twins, two new-born babes were purchased, Sher Singh from his father NehAla, 
a chintz weaver, a native of Mokerian, in the HoshiArpur District, which was 
then held as jAgfr by MAi SadA Kour, and TArA Singh from a Mahoniedan 
woman, daughter of Manki, a slave girl of the MAi. Ranjit Singh was never 
deceived ; but as be liked the idea of being called a father, he treated both 
as sons, and called them ShahzAdAs, or princes. 

In the beginning of 1808, Ranjit Singh reduced the fort of FathAnkot, at the 
foot of the hills, the possession of Saidar Jay Singh, KAuhia. The killadar fled 
and the sardar had to bear the loss with patience. He next marched to Jasrota, 
the rAjA of which place suiTcndcred and became tributary, having first paid a 
large nazrdnd. Having spent several days iu hunting at Jasrota, the Maha- 
rAjA set out to invade GhambA. Ho had not proceeded half way when the 
ChambA rAjA, hearing of his approach was teriified, and sent his agents to 
settle terms. A large yiazrdmd was paid by the rAjA, besides a ziydfat, or 
present of money, for the MaharAjA, and the agents were dismissed with a 
rich ktiilat for their master Basoli was next invaded, and Rs. 8,000 exacted 
from the rAjA, as an annual tiibute, besides a nazrdnd. While the Mahar^A 
was extending his conquests in the mountainous districts north of the Fanjw, 
DewAo Mohkam Chand was busy iu subduing the chiefs on the left of the 
Sutlcji formerly de|:>endents of the DallwAlA mial under Sardar TArA Singh, 
Oheba. Most of these sardars were reduced, and, having transferred their 
allegiance to the new kingdom of LAhore, were confirmed in their fSossessions 
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Dftt {Mromisukg to supply a eoiftiugeut of borse» and to remain constantly in 
attendaooe upon the Ldhore ruler. 

Ooming dqwn to the plains, the Maharjij^ convened a grand meeting of 
all the smars, in which he formally received natars from the chiefs of the 
Fanj^b who had acknowledged themselves to be his feiidatoriea All ros- 

S mded to tho call, save Sardar Jiwan Singh of Sj^lkot and Sahib Singh of Theinsurreottouof 
ujr4t, who refused to comply with the order, less from a spirit of rebellion ,md"Bahlb®^^gb 
than from fear of treachery, llanjlt Singh now marched against these 
chiefs to punish them for their audacity. An attack was mado on Sidikot, siaikot invad«d a 

amd the city taken by storm, but Jiwan Singh, with a body of one thousand 
fighting men and four pieces of artillery, ably defended the fort, which was 
closely invested. The siege lasted seven days, when one of the gates of 
the fort was.battered down by the fire of the besiegers, which enabled them 
to enter and (•ccupy it. Jiwan Singh was put in chains, and, airimgemenfs 
having been made for the administration of tho district, tho troops left for m* citv and the foit 
Qujriit. The Mahar^jit himself followed these tro()]j&, but hefoie he reached 
his destination, Sahib Singh’s agents met him and p'ud him a large sum of «iin'iitstoulIj?ttL. 
money as tribute, and, in addition, entered into a ti< 0(3 a( kiiowl(*dging his Pninh 01 
allegiance to the MahanijA Ranjit, being satisfied with terms, with- ^“iiatwibmitb 

drew. He then* went to Aklinfir, the chief of which, Alain Khan, paid him AUhndnwnciwi 
nasrdnd and was reinstated.* tni.ataiy.iKOK. 

In January of the same year, 4,000 troops were sent, under Ghouso iroops bcntto 
Khan, commandant of the Mahanijfl's artillery, and sardar Hakina Singh, 
to reduce Haran Miitrtr,f otherwise known as Shekhupura, tho chicds 
of which place, Arbcl Singh ar)d Amir Singh, had greatly disturbed tlie 
public peace by their depredations throughout the oountiy. 

Prince Kharak Singhf was put in nominal charge of the expedition. Arbel 
Singh and Amir Slugli vigorously defended themselves and their fort, and 
tho MahaiVtjfi’s tioops had great difficulty in batteiing down tho walls , this 
not being eftecteJ until the Bhangi top of Ahmad Shah (which had b(‘eu 
captured at Amritsar from the possession of the Bhaugis) was brought to siuiimpuraanney- 

bear against one of the gates <»f the fort. The gate w.is thru broken in 
pieces, and the LAlioro troops effe^^ted their entianee into tho fort, which 
was reduced. Arb(*l Singh and Amir Singh weie put iu irons, and their 
fighting men were transferred to the MaharAjd’s s(*rvice, and tho 1 educed 
country wasbe‘^towcd upon Piince Kharak Singh as jiigir, witli his mother 
Ritnf Nnkriiti ns *h is guardian. The Kiini lived 111 the tort in til her death, and 
seldom came to Laiiore. 

In the end of Bysakh (April) of the same year, a valiJ f>f the Puitish Aiiimiofa Britwh 
Government ariivcd at LAhore, with presents for the Mah luij.i from that A..uitat lhIioic, iHoa. 
Government. The object of his visit was to sliengtlieu ilie nkitions ol 
amity between tho British Government and thoDaib.ii oi LAhorc, wlddi had 
been initiated by the mission of Eusaf Ah Khan, eight 3 cars Ixdtux*. The 
vakil was honourably received, and on his depariuie a valued at 

Ks 5,000, was presented to him, together with presents of valuable artich‘s, 
the products of th^ country, for the British auihoiities, 

* Bai Kauhai Lai hoic mentions (pa^e 194 of his work) that Diska roiKpidcd 1»y tlio 
Mahardja from Gaidar Nidlian 8mi;h. Jhit Daskd was reduced 111 ilic ot 180^, ucioid 

iufc t6 the Bai’s own account, Riven at page 133 of his lx>ok. 

t The hunting'jgrouiid of Jahangir, whore that emperor constructed beautiful edifices, 
now the jigir Rdjd llaibans 8ingh, leputed son of Rujd 'J ej ^iiigh. 

fPrlnsep says Dew^&n Mohkam Cband was put in command of this ixpcdition. Unt ho was 
at tills time engaged iu reducing the Auandimr Makhowil Valley, and hnrl nothing to do with 
the 8hekhdpura expedition, which was uiutrr the chargo of 8hahiCida Khaiak Singh. C'oni 
pare Sohan diary with Hate Shah's history, and the mcmoiis of Dtwan Amar Nath, all 
con tern poi ary historians. 
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In the course of the same year, the fort of Oujar Sioghi J9i»iigi» at 
Amritsar, having been rebuilt under the superintendence of InUbn^tsdrdte* 
brother of Aziz*ud-din, the Secretary of the Ldhore Darbdr,^lhe 

S ve it the name of Oovindgarh. It was made the repositoty of tm 
sihardjd’s treasures, and was garrisoned by 2,000 troops, and had twenty 
mins of large calibre mounted upon its ramparts. The Nawdb of llultda 
having made some delay in remitting the pronsised tribute, orders were 
issued to Bd«b4 Bdj Singh, Jassa Singh, Bhaogi, and Eutb^ud-din Khan 
of Mamdot (late of Eas^r) to proceed to Multan forthwith at the head of 
6,000 cavalry to levy the tribute duo from the naw4b, ^and the zemindars of 
that territory who had mado their submission to the new L&hore Qovem- 
inont. The expedition returned after three months, having collected the 
whole of the tributes, and Dewfln Mohkam Chand arrived with a netzrdnd 
of six lakhs of rupees from the Dodb country. The campaign bad been 
carried on during the rainy season, and the dewd^n succeeded in conquer* 
ing the whole country from Aiiandpur Makhow^l downwards, formerly ruled 
by Bhagel Singh and Tdrd Singh, Ghcba. The Maharijd. was well pleased 
with the dewrf,ri’s distinguished services. 

lu the same year, 1808, Bhowfini Das, a revenue oflScer of high standing 
under Shah Shnjri., son of Thakur Das, the privy councillor, first of the 
celebrated Ahmad Shah, and then of Shah Zaman, having left the Kdbul 
Court in disgust, came to Lahore, where he was well received by the 
MaharfljA He was an eminent financier. The revenue of the State of 
Lilhore, at that time, was about thirty lakhs of rurpees, and no system of 
treasury or State accounts existed. Revenue transactions were condacted 
by Ratn^ Nand, the Amritsar banker, to whom where also leased the Find 
Diidan Khan salt mines. Bhow^ni Das was made head of the Finance Depart- 
ment, and he, for the first time, introduced a system of accounts for the Civil 
and Military Departments. The following year he was joined by 4ns brother 
Devi Das, the dewdn of Wnzir Sher Mohained, son of S^ah Wall Khan, 
chief minister of the celebrated Abdnli King. The seal of the Mahardj^ 
was, the same year, 1808, given into the custody of Karam Chand (formerly 
in the employ of Bishan Singh, KaUl), father of Rattan Chand, Darhiw41^ 
of Lahore. 

The systematic aggressions and usurpations of Ranjit Singh, and the 
warlike measures adopted by him, showed clearly that the king of all * the 
Sikhs, as he now called himself, was anxious to establish a Sikh monarchy 
extending from the Indus to the Janina. The Sikhs of Malwa and Sirhind 
were filled with alarm, as they clearly foresaw their own ruin in the aggres- 
sive policy of the Lahore ruler. The alternatives left them were only two ; 
either to submit to the yoke of the Lahore conqueror, or to seek the protection 
of the paramount po^^or of Ilindostdn (a power before whom even the new 
Lord ot the Sikhs trembled). At a meeting of the Sikh chiefs of Pati4lA> 
Jhmd, and Nabhd, convened at Samfluaf for the purpose of considering 
which of those alternatives it would be better to adopt, it was unanimously 
rcsoUod to choose the latter. Accordingly, a formal deputation, consisting 
of Rjljjl Bhag Singh of Jlund, BhAi Ijal Singh of Kythal, ^rdar Chen Singh, 
dei\dn of Pati^ld, and Mir Gholdm Husain, the confidential a^nt of 
Nabhfi, proceeded to Delhi, in March, 1808, to wait upon tiie British 


* Uaujit Siiiph preferred to be called Khdlfiaih sumfyinff the whole body of the Sikha, and ia 
nil public (locmneutB this uord had the same signincatum as tliet of the JfoAordMi or iSforhar. 
Tlie iH that Itaniit’s peat suocosset had led that niouarch to eutertaiii aotioiia that he was 
tilt' L(»id of the 'w bole Sikh nation. * ^ 

Mu PntialA. 
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Mr. Seton, and implore the protection of tho British Government. 
On the first of April, the members of the^ deputation presented a written 
memorial to Mr. Seton, in which the subject was dealt with at full length. 
It was pointed out in this document that the States of the Sutlej had 
always oeen under the protection of the sovereign of Delhi, and rendered 
»him service in time of war. Thus, when thcDurifii)i King, Ahmad Shtdi, 
waj^ed war on the Emperor Mohamed Shah of Delhi, Kdjft Ala Singh of 
PatiAli was present with his contingent of troops, in tho train of Wazfr 
Eamr-ud-din KhaU. Again, when Ahmad Shah conquered Delhi and made 
NawAb Najib-ud-doula his subaddr at that capital, tlic PatiAIa. r&j& supplied 
the nawAb with a contingent of 4,000 troops under Sardar Dhola bingh, to fight 
against JawAhar Singh RAjd of Bbaratpur, on the side oi the nawtib. Other in- 
stances were also cited ; but they need not bo reoapil ulated hero. Upon these 
grounds, the members of the deputation solicited the protection of the British 
Government, and the extension of tho paramount power to all tho States 
south-east of the Sutlej. The attitude of these Siates was uumistakeably 
friendly, and the Government of India had, on its pait. assured the iiawiib of 
Kunjpura, in KarnAl, that his hereditary posscssiorn would he respected, while 
the services of tho Sikh chief of Sikii were consideitMl vwifliy of recognition; 
yet the policjxof the Government of India was to act odutiously with res- 
pect to its relations with the Cis-Sutlej States The Resident held out no 
hopes to the deputies of the confederate Sikh chitfs of diiect British inter- 
ference in their relations with the LAhoio ruler, but iiev<»rthcless they were 
led to hope that they had tho best syTnpathic« of the Biitish authorities, 
and that, when the time came, a helping hand would not be denied them. 
The reply, though encouraging, was not di'dsivo, and by no means sufficient 
to save the chiefs concerned from oventu il rniu. In the meanwhile, news of 
the mission having reached Lahore, Raujit Singh Ix'eame anxious to prev^^nt 
them frc«i going over to tho side of the English and dos( iting lus own. He, 
therefore, proposed a meeting of these ebn ts at Amiilsar, wheie they went 
to settle their own terms with the acknowledged luler of Liiboie. Ran jit 
Singh received them with evory mark of couoidoiatiou and favour, and did 
everything in his power to allay their fears 

While these transactions wore pending, tho political aspect of affairs in 
India underwent a mateiial change, and the policy of non-inlerfcreiice in- 
augurated by Lord Cornwallis was totally abandon(’d by the new Governor- 
General of India, Lord Minto, a statesman of gieat pi unise, and of special 
experience at the Board of Control. Tho ambitious Napob'oii Buonapaitc, 
Emperor of France, now in the zenith of his power, who had won brilliant 
victories in Europe, and had just concluded a treaty with the Emperor of 
Russia, was believed to be meditating th(‘ invasion of India (in concert with 
the Turks and the Persians) ; and, to prevent his designs, Lord Miuto deter- 
mined to form a defensive alliance, not only with the powcis beyond tho Jamna 
and Sutlej, but also with those beyond the Indus. It was, accordingly, resolved 
to send ambassadors to the court of Shah Shujil, the King of KAbul, tho 
court of the Shah of Persia, and of Ranjit Singh, the ruler of LAhorc, whose 
authority had now been firmly established in the PaiijAb, to negotiate 
with those monarchs, and to persuade them that their interests were iden- 
tical with those of the British, and that, in the event of an invasion of this 
country by the French Government, the interest of the Sikhs would bo the first 
to suffer ; he therefore urged upon them the necessity of a policy of unity as the 
only means by which they could hope to keep the enemy at bay. Mr. Elpbin- 
etone was deputed to the Court of KAbiil, Sir John Malcolm to tho Court of 
Teheran, and in August 1808, Mr. (afterwards Lord) C. T. Metcalfe, a young 
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Bengal Civilian, on© of Lord Wellesley's ablest pupilSi who had already 
difitiugiiished himself for political sagacity and firmness, was sent as the 
British plenipotentiary to the Court of MahardjA Banjit Singh at LAhore« 
The aggressive policy of Raujit Singh against the Cis-Sutlej Btaltes was, it 
need hardly be said, an additional motive for deputing the mission to 
Lahore. 

Mr. Metcalfe reached Pati^ld on 22nd August, and was received py Rdjd 
Sahib Singh with great ceremony. In his first public interview with tne 
envoy, the rdjd delivered the State keys to him, meaning thereby, that he 
had thrown himself on British protection, and implored the restoration of 
these keys, as an assurance, that he was holding the charge of his State as a 
trust from the British Govermneiit. The British ofiicer, though he declined 
the acceptance of the keys, assured the rdjd of the good-will of the British 
Ooveriiineut towards him, remarking, at the same time, that the keys had 
long remained perfectly safe in tlie rdjd's own hands, and that there was every 
prospect of their remaining so for a long time to come. The rajd now 
adopted mcasoros to strengthen Patidld and other forts against the threaten- 
ed invasion of iiis territory by Banjit Singh. 

The Mahaiaja was, about this time, at Ldhore, having in his train Bdjd 
Bhag Singii ot Jhuid, Rdjd Jaswant Singh of Nabhd, Bhdi Lai Singh of 
Kytlial and Sardar Curdit Singh of Lddwd. The rdjd of Patidld, the chiefs 
iif 1'lian(‘sar, Sh.ihdbdd, Burid, Basid and Kdlsia, were represented by agents. 
After the discouiaging reply given to them at the Delhi confeience, and the 
r(‘cent meeting of Mr. Metcalfe with Rdjd Sahib Singh at Patidld, wherein 
the latter was lecommcndcd to rely on his own strength, every chief was 
beginning to look on the court of Ldhore as his asylum, and was disposed to 
trust muie to the mercy of the Ldhore ruler than to British countenance and 
support. Everybody had now seen the rising power and fortune of Raujit 
Singh. He had compiercd city after city and town after town, without being 
chccki'd ill any (piarter in his ambitious career, which 84>pcared to be 
unlimited. Ho had got the better of the strongest leagues which had been 
foimod against him; he had broken the power of the united confederacies 
and huinhlt'd to the dust many proud families and tribes. Uis arms had 
eouipieri'd the countries between the old Uydaspes and the Bids, forming 
the l^in jnb pro})er, and even penetrated, beyond the limits of the Panjdb 
proper 'J'lio Aiglidns, who were left in possession of the north-west portion 
ot the Paiijdb, the Saddozio family of Pathdns, who held the province of 
Multdij, and the hill riijd of Kangrd, had already felt the weight of his 
power, and were tieated by him as ordinary vassals. His highest ambition 
now, as Mahaiiijil of Lahore, was to unite all the Sikhs under one ban- 
ner, and extend liis sway from the banks of the Sutlej to the Jamna, and 
thus to absorb into his own dominions all the independent States encom- 
passed bv those rivers. Already his last two Sutlej campaigns had borno 
good and his successive inroads and victories had reasonably led him to 
hope that another season would see the whole country fiom the Sutlej to 
tlu» Jamna annexed to his new kingdom of LjUiore. Ho was munificorit in 
his rewauls and severe in his exactiou.s. Ho was dreaded, if not loved, by 
his subjects, and respected by those around him. His power was absolute, 
and, lioin the chief (if a State to the common soldier, every ouo implicitly 
obeved him. The British envoy had personally observed how submissive 
tlu* Oi.s-Sutlej rajiU and other chiefs were to him. He had no cause to be 
iittiactcd to the side of the English, whose interests ho knew were adverse 
to his own, so far as the (Jis-Sutlej States, the choicest object of bis ambition, 
wcic cunceiu(.d. 
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The British envoy was inarching to Ldhore, but, os he approached^ 
the wily Mahar4j4 moved to his newly acquired town of Kasiir, with 
the double cFbject of preparing for his march beyond the Sutlej, and of 
preventing the envoy from seeing his chief cities, Lflhorc and Amritsar. 

Mr. Metcalfe reached Kasiir on 11th September. He was received at Themrotmirbp- 

somo distance from the town by Dewitn Mohkam Chaiid, and Sardar Fatteh 

Singh, Ahluwalia, at the head of two thousand horse. He brought with him KasAr, i« 08 “ 

an English carriage and a pair of horses, three elephants, with golden 

embroidered howdabs, and trappings, shawls, &c., as presents for the 

Mahar^lj^ from the British’ Government. He was courteonsly received by 

the Mahar^i^t and had several interviews with him, but the latter studiously 

avoided all discourse on the subject of the negotiatious. These wcio at* 

length explained to him at a private interview. As might have been 

expected, the MaharAjil expressed his great satisfaction at the prospect of mifl MilinrniS un- 

a British alliance, but would not consent to the proposal to confine himself 

to the east of the Sutlej. As for the reported French invcisi<m of India, 

he affected to bo indiffeient about the matter. The negoUations had not 

much advanced, when the Mahanljrf. suddenly broke u|» his camp and made 

his third invasion into the districts south of the Sutlej, at the head of a uisiinui pxiMHUtion 

large army, leaving instructions for Aziz-ud-din to follow him with theemvoy. a. nMtucSutui, isoh. 

The envoy was justly offimded at the discourtesy shown him, but he possessed 

firmness and patienee, and followed the Maharilja to Khai, where aiiotluu* 

interview between tluyn took place, but with no better lesuKs. J laving 

levied a nazrd'ixd at Ferozepur, the Maharrfja sent his general, Karain Chand, 

Cluibal, to seize Faridkot, winch surrendered on the 1st of OclobcT with- lu mj^tiirwrurw 

out offciing any ri sistanco. The Maharijit himself followed Karam Chand, 

and, taking posse«'sion of all the treasures and assets of the deposed diK'f, 

put 1 )cw4d Chand at the head of affairs. The British envoy, who had 

submitted a dr^ft treaty, was constrained to follow him. He then marched 

against the Pathaii possession of Malcr Kotla, hold by At A Ullali Khan, from ajmi imrrheMai^tmiat 

whom ho demanded a lakh of rupees as tribute. Mo^t of his villages 

enrout€\w\ been devastated, and ho was now threatened with the plunder of 

his city, if the fine were not paid without delay The Khan, pressed w ith the 

SiKh’s extortionate demand, paid a portion of the tine in cash, and the balance 

was raised by a mortgage of the fort of JamAlpur, and thice other stiong- 

holds to the rrfjti of PatiAhi. The PathAn chief laid thr^ inalti'r Inffore the 

British envoy, on his arrival in that territory, but Mr Metcalfe, thougli 

expressing his sympathy with the oppressed chief, declined to iiitiTfiTo. 

. The envoy, moreover, perceiving that the MaharAjA was using him as a tool 
to further his own ends, made his stand at Faridkot, and objected to 
proceeding further with his camp. He remonstrated with the Maharaja Thopn\o> remou- 
for his acts of hostility in attacking those very chiefs who had solicited the r n « for his hoBtUc 
protection of his Covernineiit, and deliberately declined hib locjuest that he 
, would accompany him to AmbAla. The envoy rightly urged that the object 
of his visiting the ruler of LAhore was to enter into negotiations of a 
nature which the* MaharAjA could only too plainly perceive, as was very 
evident from the fact of his studiously evading all discussions upon that 
head, and his acting in direct contravention of what, he was perfectly well 
aware, was the object of the mission. But the object of the Lahore luler 
was to gain time and trick the envoy. Mr. Metcalfe has left a graphic 
account of his negotiations with Banjit Singh ; and the following passage 
from the envoy’s description of an interview with the Sikh ruler will be 
found interesting : — 

Beverting to the object of his wishes, the rAjA said that the only little tliL miti view. 
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doubt that remained in his mind^ proceeded from hia not being able to conceive 
why the Governor-General should hesitate to grant such a trifling reciuest. He 
did not, he said, ask any country from the British Government ; M only wanted 
to be left to carry on his concerns with the people of his own nation, his bre- 
thren, without interference. That they all acknowledged his supremacy, and 
that he merely wanted the Governor-General to say that he would not dis- 
pute what was acknowledged by all. That the British Government had 
given away territories, yielding large revenues on many \>ccasions, and was 
known to make great sacrifices for friends ; and tlu^t ho was not able to 
account for the hesitation in complying with his small request. I remark- 
ed upon this that, if the object of his request was trifling, the earnestness 
\vith which ho pursued it was surprising, and that, if it was important, he 
ought not wonder that a certain degree of deliberation shpuld take place 
upon it” 

But the Maharaja had himself proposed to Lord Lake, four years previ- 
ously, that the river Sutlej should divide the two States, and his seriously 
taking up tlie question of the Sutlej States iu 1808 could only bo regarded 
fX'i a breacli <jf a stipulation entered into by himself, prompted, of course, as 
it was, by the ia])id growth of his military power in the Sanjdb. But, to 
n‘vc‘it, tlie envoy remained at Fattchiibild on the banks of the Sutlej, until 
Ilanpt Singh reel o.ssed that river, and he had received further instructions 
on tlic point from Ids (avii Gov eminent. 

In the ineantim<\ llanjit Singh continued his mai^h to Ambdla, which, 
with its d('peudencies, ho seized from Raul Dia Kour, widow of Sardar 
Gurbaksh Singh, and he also took possession of all the jewels and treasures 
of the uufoiluinte lady. The confiscated estates of this lady wero made 
over to the chi(d’s of Nabha and Kythal. 

Ainbftla was made over to Gandii Singh, Sdfi, a favourite menial servant 
of th(* Maliaidjd, and 5,000 cavalry and infantry were placed under his 
conimand. lie then seized Saniwtil, Chdndpur, Jhaudar, Db^iri and 
Balinimpur, all worth Rs. 50,000 a year, and granted them to his favourite 
Dewrfn Molikani Chaiid, Rahlinabad, Machiwara, Kanna, Trfikot, Challowdi 
and Kylavvar weu' ne\t s<*ized and made over to the favourite sardars around 
him, Karam Singh, Niiglii, Fattoh Singh, Ahluwalia, and others. Tribute was 
then exacted from the sons of Sardar Karam Singh of SliahilbAd and the 
Chief of Tlianesar. * 

At Siialnihiid the Maharnjii proposed a meeting with Rajd Sahib Singh 
of Ikituila. The i.ija did not rc^sh the idea of accepting the invitation, but 
eventually was ol)Ui:»ed to do so from fear. The interview with the Mahar^jd 
took ]»lace at Lakhnour, 20 miles east of Patialtl, on the Shahdb^ road 
on 2*11 h Novc'inbei 1808, the presence there of Bdbil Sahib Singh, Bedi, 
the red du^eeiidant ol Baba Ndnak, having done much to allay the rdja'a 
fcarh of ti( aelieiy on the part of the Ldhore ruler. Th<^ Maharajd appeared, 
at Lakliiioui at the liead of a large army, which was employed in the reduc- 
tion of tlie States south of the Sutlej. Each chief suspecting the other of 
treachery, tin' meeting took place in the Bedi*s tents, vvhen the Mahardjd 

* lUi Kaiib.u Lil inonlioiiH axt page 200 oi liis woik thiikt, after levying nazrdnA from 
tlie ot .Miiloi Kollii, ilamit ^lllgh took tlie foit uf nhatiiula ami the town of 

Siii.ini, in thi i< Mitoi \ ot tlie Kuiu of PatiaU, but ruatorud those to the laj^ after taking from 
luin a tm j ttu i iif ;)0,0U0 i uiu vb Tlieie id no ineiitioii ot the alleged incident iu any of the worka 
consulted bv me I'Jic }*niijab Jfaias and the History of PtUidlA^ the beet authorities oa 
Patiula, filial IS say nothing about it Sir Lepcl (TritTin writes in his work, )>reViously sAluded 
to Uul he (Uan)it Siiigb i was even more a diplomatist than a warrior. Ho iiireferred to attack 
those u ho MCI e unable to deteud themselves, and till oughout his march ho had scrupulously 
avoided itnuiiiig the teriitory of K»yA Sahib hiiigb. • * * He would have liked to attack 
the Ltiija aud annex Ins country, but he dared not do so.*’ Favjab iiajdb, page UU. 
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Meivei. Biij4 Sahib with great kindness and cordiality. Banjit Singh 

swore i>erpetuai friendship with Bdjd Sahib Singh, and exchanged turbans 

with nitn, aw a sign ^ eternal brotherhood. The following day, formal 

treaties, duly sealed and signed by each chief, were executed, and, the 

farce being over, Ranjlt Singh recrossed the Sutlej on 2nd DecemW, having, jue iiahar*j* r». 

in his train, Bhag Singh of Jhlnd, lihdi Lai Singh of Kythal, and 

other chiefs of the Cis-l^utlej States, lie marchod to Amritsar by forced 

Inarches, and, arriving there ou 4th December, was joined by Mr. Metcalfe, 

the British envoy. ^ 

The decision of the Governor-Oeneral was now communicated to 
Mahardjd Ranjit Singh, that the Ois-Sutloj chiefs had been declared to be m^t.* 
under the protection of the British Govornmont, and that the State of 
Ldhore must ^ever all its connection with it. The Government argued SriuXpiSteotiwi.®^ 
that these chiefs had long been considered under the protection of the 
Power in the north of Hindostdn ; that, by the issue of the war with the 
Mahrattas, the British Government became possessed of the power and 
right formerly exercised by that nation in NortLern India ; that at that 
time the Mahardjd had no claim on the country between the Sutlej and 
the Jamna, and that in an early period of that contest, a eommunicatiou 
was received from the Mahariljd by the late Lord Lakf% which proposed to 
fix the Sutlej as the boundary between the British Government and his, 
which was clear proof that the MaharajA, in those days, wus well aware that 
the country, in question, was dependent on the power paramount in the 
north of HindostAn. “ Since the British Government has come into this 
situation,” wrote Mr. Metcalf in his note of 12th December, “it has re- 
lieved the chiefs between the Sutlej and the Jamna from tribute, and that 
degree of subserviency which they w^ere used to pay to the Mahrattas, 
and haaWrllowed them to cany on their own concerns without interferouce 
or control. this liberality on the part of the British Government was 

meant for the benefit of those chiefs, not for their injury. It was never 
intended that the forbearance of the British Government should bo taken 
advantage of by another power to oppress and subjugate those whom the 
British Government wished to protect and relieve.” It was on these 
grounds declared that the British Government could not consent to those 
chiefs being subjugated by the Mahairij^or any other power, and announc- 
ed that those diiefs, according to established custom, were, and should re- 
main, under the protection of the Biitish Government. The Maharajil was, 
therefore, called upon to restore all the places situated between the Sutlej 
and the Jamna, of which he had taken possession (since the period of the 
first reference of this question to the British Government), to their former 
possessors, and to confine his army to the right bank of the Sutlej. 

Banjit Singh was very unwilling to relinquish his most cherished naujft singh dRUya 
conquests of the countries between the Sutlej and the Jamna. He protracted * ^ “egotiutiona. 
the negotiations from time to time on various pretences, and ho even 
affected to understand that the declaration of the Governor-General was not 
final. Being at'length assured that the decision of the Government of 
India was unalterable, he made prepanaiions for war with the English, atwi preparw for war 
Great activity was shown in making military preparations; troops were 
assembled from all quarteis, and munitions of war and stores collected; 
the new fort of Govindgarh at Amritsar was put in a state of defence ; 
guns were mounted on the ramparts, and a laj-gc quantity of supplies pro- 
vided for consumption in case of a siege, for which the fort was well 
strengthefied. Mohkam Chand, the favourite dewflu of the Maharajd, and 
one of his best generals, was hastily recalled from Kangri, and posted at 
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Phillour on the Sutlej, opposite the town of Ludhi4n4 Rt the heed of a lel^ 
nnieiinttehtvootn iorco. In the meantime, Lord Min to determined upon advancing a detach* 
inent of British troops to the Sutlej to support the British *envoy in hie 
negotiations with the Ldhore ruler, and effectually confine Banjit Singh 
to the north of that river. This detachment, under command of Sir 
David Ochtorlony, crossed the Jamna on 16th January, 1809, it having 
boon formally declared that all the Sikhs on* the south bank of the 
Sir David ooitw Sutloj wcro Under the protection of the British Government. The General 
Britnhl’onSr* * advanced by way of Burid, Fatidld and Nabhi towards Ludhidnd, and 
was widcoincd by all the Sithind chiefs He restored Amb^la to B^ni 
Dill Kour, nho waited on tlic British commander in person to thank his 
deHvcn!‘h\*tii*" hi*tH Government for the generous act done to her. B4jd>s Sahib Singh and 
ofiiRiiraimasirhiua. Jaswant Singh recehod him with enthusiastic joy, and th^ were much 
pleased at seeing Biitish troops marching through their territories. He 
then visited Maloi Kotla, and reinstated the Pathiu ruler in his dominions. 
Avervion (If Ranjit The advauce of the Biitish troops somewhat discomposed Banjit Singh, 
but he sfiarod no device to evade compliance with the propositions of the 
envoy In the meantime, General Ochterlony strengthened his position at 
Liidliiauit, which was occupied by British troops. While th^se transactions 
were going on, an incident occuried at Amritsar which, though trivial in 
itself, had yet the cffcc't of inspiring the Lahore ruler with profound respect 
for the power of lus English neighbours, and created in him an impulse to 
Attack on thf iiiutatc Europcau militaiy discipline. It happened^ that, while Mr, Met- 
calfe was at Amritsar, the Moharraiu festival, sacied to the Mahornedans, 
was celobiated. I'he Hiudostini soldiers of*that persuasion, in the suite 
and escort of the envoy, began to celebrate the festival with the rites and 
Bolommnes peculiar to the occasion, A procession of tdzids, or a display 
of aitificial tombs of Hassan and Husein, sons of Ali, was i)t^*de, and 
the biois cnriied thiougli the city with bands playing ^As this noisy 
procession, with all its pomp, passed the (|uarters of the AkflUs, or immortals, 
of the Sikli military piiests, attached to the Golden Temple, the fanatics 
looked upon it as an in'^ult to their religion and their sacied city They 
Tiw fanatic riiiiu woiv h(‘aded by a fierce despeiado, named Phula Singh, the AkAli who 

Singh, AUM. afterwaids figured so prominently in the history of Ran jit's eaily exploits. 

As the Moslem piocessiou advanced, these fanatics opened fire upon them 
with their matchlocks, and broke their model sepulchres t® pieces. The 
lliiidostrtni soldiers, though greatly overmatched in numbers by the Sikhs, 
were not disposed lo submit quietly to such tieatmout. They at once 
seized the aims of their assailad%s, and entered into a sort of regular engage- 
ment with them. A tierce struggle ensued, in which the Sikhs were 
completely routed by the mere handful of men which, though, in respect of 
numbers it comprised only two companies of native soldiers and sixteen 
troopers, was, nevertheless, composed entirely of disciplined soldiers, together 
Behaviour of Ranjit with Uio oscoi't of the British envoy. Ranjit Singh, who was then in his fort 
iiiKioathvoiciisiou. Q,)viudgarh, was a witness of this close contest, and of the defeat which 
his “ immortals'* sustained. Hearing of the tumult, he hiiatened from his 
residence in the foit while the fight was still going on, whirled his hand- 
kerchief as a sign for peace, and proceeded to Mr. Metcalfe’s tent to apologize 
to him for the conduct of the Akiilis, some of whom were nominally pun- 
ished. He conqilimented the envoy on the bravery displayed by the small 
bund of his c&coit, and expressed his high admiration of their discipline and 
order The Hindostdni sepoys were, with the envoy’s permission, fully 
compensated for the damage done to them. The outrage was, of Course, an 
outburst of Sikh fanaticism, and bad no political significance, nor had the 
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any^ing to do with it , bnt it taught the Mahantjii the value of 
witm aiscipliiie, and firom that momeDt the Sikh monarch used every Sf* 
mews in his fiower to introduce such discipline into his own army. miuuny 

Raujit Singh) now seeing the danger of further protracting the negotia* 
tions, and feeling that the British Qovemment was in earnest, and in 
no way to be turned from its resolution, at length awoke to the neces* 
wty of a speedy settlement with that Power. He also saw that his own 
authority in the Panj^b could baldly be said to be yet firmly established, 

1 ^ sensible that the still independent chiefs of the Panjdb 
might shake otf theii allegiance to him and go over to the side of the 
Angiish at any moment. All chance of establishing an empire would then 
TO lost, his lofty aspirations effectually humbled, and he himself involved in 
hostilities with a Power which he very well knew he was incapable of effec- 
tually opposing an the held. He, therefore, prudently made up his mind at 
once to withdraw his foices from the south of the Sutlej, as lequired by the h Mithimwn»hta 
British authorities There can be no doubt that, had Colonel Ochterlony 
not been sent to the aid of the Cia-Sutlej States beyond the Jamna, backed up 
by British troops, another raid across the Sutle) would have established the 
MaharAld. s power more hrmly than ever, and would have enabled him to treat 
the dictating authority of the British Government with disdain. Thanks to 
this timely movement, and to Mr Metcalfe’s mission, conducted with diplo- 
matic ability, patient fiimness and determination, which never failed him, 

^ 1 ^^ darkest aspect of affairs, a treaty was concluded at Araiitsar 
on 25th Apiil 1809, by which Ranjit Singh agreed not to attempt conquest, or An l rnneludm a 
occupy tciiitoiy south of the Sutlej, and to withdraw all claims of so\e- 
rcignty over the Sikhs inhabiting that territory* Fiom this time until 
nie aune\atiou of the Paiqab by the British in 1845, tho history of the 
Cis-Sutln Sfcat(‘s nuiged into that of the Empire of Uiudostilii, and 
ictiiaiued distinct from the new kingdom founded at Ldhore by the restless 
ainmtion of KaTijit Singh, who found amplo field for his aspiiations in the 


* 7 teaiy b Ivetn the, Ocicinmefit aHiJ Biija Havjit Snigh of Lahme 

rwf 1 rtain diflfercuocs m Iik h h id ai laon bt t\i eer the Bi itiah Uo c i nnicut ind the K-ij i 

♦uii. +1.1 I ^ ^djuated and Ijoth paitirb being aiixioiiH to mam 

^wimity ami concord, the following ai tides of tiraty, which shall ho 
paities, have been concluded by Ra is Ran) It 
ol *the British of Chailcs Iheophilus Metcallc, Laqniie, on the pait 

Biitish (jroveinment and tho 
Ihi lattii shall l»c considircd, with iisiect tothcfoiimr to he on the 
terri+mlla Ri»h Ijiovcniniint Will havi no concern with the 

northward of the iivci Sutlc) 

I 1 iievei maiiituii in the tcrntoiy occupied hy him and his depen 

+\*'.w troops than a. o iiiciasaiy lot the internal 

o?the Chiefs in ite^ vicinity coiniiiit oi sulfci any cucioachinotiis on the losseBsions and rights 

a violation of any of the preceding ai tides or of n depar 
be nulUnd^void * ^ fticndslup on the i^ait of cithoi State, this tieaty shall be considered to 

Generarii/^Comi^l^^^*^* ^ ratification of tho treaty by His Excellency the Governor 

Seal and bignaturo of 1 , 

C 1 MLrCALFE / -j 


Signature and seal of 
Raja Ranjit Sinch 


Tioatyof 1809, 



Ratified by the Governoi General in Council on 30th May 1809 
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ftortit-weflft and mmtlHweat ef fain newi^ aoqtiired dominiana' in tim 
proper. 

The treaty being concluded, the British envoy left Amritsar on 1st Hay, 
1809. British officers on the frontier were warned to watch the proceedings 
of the Ldhore ruler, and to see that the terms of the treaty were not in* 
fringed. It is, however, to the credit of Ranjit Siqgh that he observed his 
treaty with the British with fidelity until his dying day. This was due 
mainly to the shrewd monarch’s well knowing the strength of the British 
Government, and his personal conviction that that Power was sincere in its 
professions of friendship and amity, and really desireef to see him powerful 
and prosperous, for the extinction of his sway would unmistakeably have 
been followed by those convulsions, bloodshed and anarchy (on the borders 
of the British possessions) which had long continued a source pf disgrace and 
misery, and a repetition of which would have ruined the Mahardjd’s Govern- 
ment. 

It would appear that the advance of Colonel Ochterlony in the direction 
of the Sutlej was in strict conformity with the solicitations earnestly made 
by the chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej States. The British Government, in return for 
this trouble, desired nothing more from the protected chiefs than the sta- 
bility and duration of their power and internal peace and harmony. No 
tribute was demanded and no kind of contribution asked for to defray the 
enormous charges incurred in conducting the negotiations with the Lahore 
ruler. The relations between these chiefs and the ij^ramount power under 
whose protection they had now come, were defined in a separate treaty called 
litilandmd* oxocuti^d on the 6th May, 1809,ahd duly promulgated to all the 
chiefs concerned, who felt very grateful to the British Government for the 
successful issue of their prayer, and vied with each other in showing their 
deep sense of obligation to their patrons and piotectors Among tfaemselves, 
however, the relations of these chiefs weie most unsatisfaetpry. The more 
powerful chief was inclined to usurp the possession of the weaker chief, 
and feuds and quarrels, attended \yth much bloodshed and of loss of life, were 
the order of the day. A third proclamation was, therefore, issued on 22nd 
August, 1811, warning them that if any of the sardais had forcibly taken 
possession of the estates of others, or otherwise injured tlie lawful owners, it 
was necessary that, before the institution of any complaint, the proprietor 
should be satisfied. Should, however, delay occur in the rcs^oiation of such 
property, and the interference of the Bi itish authoiity become requisite, 
“ the revenues of the estates,” said the proclamation “ from the date of ejec- 
tion of the law ful owner, together with whatever other losses the inhabitants of 


* Ptorlamatton of proteettm to the Cm SutUj Chief 't aqaimt the State of Lahore, 

(Aftci usual pi eainble) lie it known — 

1 4 hat the tei iitoiios of Sirluud and Malwa had been taken under British protection, and 

Rainit iMuifh had hound himself h^ ticat> to exeicise in futuie no intorfiKiKc theiem. 

*2 Uhat It was iu»t the intention of the Hiitish Uoveinir* nt to demand any tribute from 
the clueirt aud surdars hciithting by this ui ran|.cmeiit 

«) That the chiefs and sat dais would Im. permitted to exireise, and(,were for the future 
accuicd ill the rights and authorities thev po88esHc<l in then respective teriitorios prior to, aud 
at time of, the declaiation of piotectioii by the Biitish (xoveriiinent 

4. ihat thi einols ami saidais should he hound to every facility and accommodation 
to Biitisli tiocips aud dt^tachineiits employed in securing the protection guaranteed oi for 

g ur|»ose8 otheiwise connected with the geneial iiitctost of the idtatc, whenever the same might 
e iiiaichod iii^o, oi stationed in then, lespectixc teriitoiics 

a In case of iinasion or war the sardais were to jom the Bntish standard with their 
followers, wlicnevor called u|K>n. 

0 M 01 chants conveying ai tides, the iiroduce of Euioiie, for the use of detachments at 
Ludhi4na, oi of any other Biitish force oi detachment, should not he subjected to transit duty, 
but must be protected in their passage tliiough the 8ikh country. 

7 In like manner, horses foi the cavaliy, when furnished with passports from competent 
officers, most be exempt from all tax. 
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plftoe may fcavft siMtainad Ihm* the nareh of troops, thoeld, 'with- 
out scruple, be demeuded from the offending par^ ; and for disobedieuoe 
of tbd preeeBt oilers a penalty, according to the circumstances of the case 
and of the offender, would be inflicted, agreeably to the decision of the 
Qovernment’* 

After these tran8aoti<yi8 a British cantonment was established at Ludhidnd 
under the command of Colonel Ochterlony ; and Bakhshi Nand Singh, BhaTir 
jiari, of Batdia, was appointed the Mahar^jd’s Ambassador with the British 
General. Khushwakt Bai, hKayath, was, in the meanwhile, deputed by the 
British Qovernment^as their news- writer in the court of Ldhore. 


CHAPTER IL 


FROM THE TREATY OF THE SUTLEJ TO THE CONQUEST OF 
MULTAN, KASHMIR, AND PESHAWAR, 1809 to 1826 A.D. 

A lthough a treaty gf peace and amity had been concluded between the 
British Government and the ruler of Ljlhore, formal protestations had 
little or no effect in rernovhag the suspicions which the two States enter- 
tained with respect to each other’s real intentions. The Maharrfjrf Sindliia, 
of GwAlior, the Mahratta Holkd-r, and the Rohilla chief, Amir Khan, had 
long chiijrished a hope that an'alliance with the Sikhs of the PanjAb against 
the foreign conquerors of HindostAn was yet a possibility, and, with the 
view of furthering this aim, their agents continued to make tlieir appearance 
at LAhorc for a considerable time. It was further suspected that Ranjit 
Singh was forming plans for entering into a secret Alliance with the Sikhs 
of the CisrSutlej States against the British. To meet any possible emer- 
gency, it was thought prudent to throw up defensive lines at LudhiAnA and 
collect supplies. Ranjit Singh, on the other hand, had his own fears ; but, 
as time advaneed, these apprehensions wore removed, and, by degrees, the 
States began to regard each other with perfect confidence, as future events 
will show. 

After the departure of Mr. Metcalfe, in May, 1S09, the first business to 
which the MaharAJA devoted his attention was the strengthening of the fort 
of Phillour, situated on the north bank of the Sutlej, opposite LudhiAnA, 
and the new fort of Govindgarh, at Amritsar, where he had deposited his 
treasures. The walls were rebuilt, and a deep ditch of scarped n^asonry 
was constructed round each of these strongholds. The old sarai at Phillour 
was also thoroughly repaired, and put in a condition of defence. DewAn 
MohVam Chanff was appointed kiladAr, or commandant, of the fort of 
Phillour. 

As soon as these arrangements wore completed, the MaharAjA set out on 
his intended expedition to the hills. The GorkhA commander, Amar 
Singh, ThApA, after his reverses of four yeais previously, bad again laid 
close siege to KangrA ; and, the garrison being reduced to straits, and the 
dream of the aspiring RAjput prince, of a kingdom extending from the 
Jamna toP the Jhelum, effectually dispelled, Sans Ar Chand, in the hour of 
extremity^ deputed his younger brother, Fatteh Chand, as envoy to LAhore, 
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to Ask the Mahanlji^s aid in expelling the Oorkhds from his territmy to the 
north-west of the Sutlej, the famous stronghold of Kangrd being offered him 
as the price of his assistauce. The MahardjA gladly accepts the invita- 
tion, and advanced to Kangri, at the head of a large army, by the Pati4Id 
and Jaw^ld Mukhi road, having, in bis train, his enterprising mother-in-law, 
Sadi Kour. On 28th May, be reached Patbdnkpt. where he. seized the 
possessions of the Kllnhia mtsl, and thence he marched to Jaw^ld Mukhi 
At the latter place, he collected all the sardars, and made them take an 
oath of fidelity to his cause in the imfiending war against the Gorkhds. 
Having taken nazrdvde from the hill chiefs of Jasrota and Ndrpur, he 
marched to the relief of the citadel of KangrA The rodaction of this fort 
which had hitherto had the reputation, in India, of being impregnable, 
occupied three months. The supplies of the invaders were eut off by the 
forces of the confederate hill chiefs, and they were thereby considerably 
weakened, but the duplicity of SansAr Chand at this juncture, in enter- 
ing into negotiations with the Gorkhds, and promising them the surrender 
of the fort in the event of himself and his family being permitted to 
withdraw unmolested, excited the anger of the Sikh rnlor, who, in the 
meantime, had received offers, in money, from the Kathmandu General, 
equivalent in value to the famous hill fortress. Ranjit Singh, by his ex- 
cessive craftiness, succeeded in making dupes both of the Rfijput chief and 
of the Nep^l commander. In August, he made a prisoner of the son of his 
Kangrd ally, then in attendance on him, while, with his pretentod negotia- 
tions, he amused Amar Singh, Th4pA who had proposed a joint expoduion 
against the mountain chief. Having learnt 'ihat the Nepiilesc troops had 
fallen short of supplies and ammunition, he suddenly made his appearance 
at the head of a chosen body of his troops, and demanded admission to the 
fort. His demand being rejected, he attacked the foi t and the Sikb wairiors, 
in their advance, suffered severely in a hand-to-hand conflict with their 
adversaries, but the place at last fell, and Ranjit Singh made his triumphant 
entry into it on 24th August, 1809. Thus Uid the Mahardjd gain possession 
of fort KangrA, the key of the valley of that name. Amar Singh, after this 
defeat, retired to MalAkra, the fort of \ihich he besieged, but was compelled 
by the pursuing Sikh array to raise the siege, and diiveu to CliAr BAgh. An 
understanding was ultimately come to between the MahaiAjA and the 
MepAlesc General, who procured the means of transport and retired 
across the Sutlej. Amar Singh long brooded over these reverses, and re- 
peatedly proposed to Sir David Ochterlony and other authorities of the 
British Government to unite in an attack on the PanjAb, but be mot 
with no success in any quarter. Tbe war of 1814-15 between the English 
and the GorkhAs settled the fate of the latter, who, iustoad of being in a 
position to participate in KAshmir,^ had to be content with their abodes in 
the hills of Kathmandu, the English becoming the neighbours of the 
Sikhs in the hills as well as in the plains. 

DesA Singh, Majithia, was appointed kilAdor, or commandant, of the fort 
of KangrA, and Pahar Singh second in command. DesA Singh was also made 
NAzim, or governor, of the hill states of KangrA, ChambA, Nfirpur, Kotla, 
Shahpur, Jasrota, Basoli, MAnkot, JaswAn, SibA, Goler, Kolhor, Mandi, 
Suket, Kulti and DatArpur. The Mahar^A then proceeded to JawAlA Mukhi to 
perform his religious devotions there, and distiibutod large sums to the keepers 

* Captain Wade was told by the MahaHji that the Oorkh&s were anxious to participate in 
KAsbmir, but that his own Idea was to keep them outside the limits of the PaniaL.— Cunnins- 
ham's Paiofit iSTtstorv. P* 160* Bapjit Siugh was not, however, aidKod to give assistaiuso in 
reducing the GoikhA power. 
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abe sacred temple. Haviag reocdved nazrdnda from the hill chiefs of 
Maadi Suket and Kfrifr, he returned to the Jalaadar Dodb, where he wrested 
Saridad from the widow of Bhagel Singh, who had recently died. At an 
interview whiSih took place, about the same time, between Bhfrp Singh, 
Systtipuria, and the Maharijd, the latter treacherously seized his person and 
confis^ted all his possessions. The Mahar^jd then returned to Amritsar, 
Where he celebrated the Soli festival with all the usual excesses. 

It was about this time that the Mahardjd, for the first time, introduced 
the European systein of drill into his army, and formed regular battalions 
after the British modal. Preference was given to Purbids, or natives of the 
Gangetic provinces, and the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs, bodies of whom were instruct- 
ed by deserters from the English army, who received high wages under the 
Mahardjfl and were put in command of both infantry and artillery. 

Towards the close of the same year, Jodh Singh, of WaziiAbfld, died 
of dropsy. The Mahar^jA hastened in that direction to confiscate his 
estates, but Gaud^ Singh, the son of the deceased sardar, tendered his 
submission, and paid a lakh of rupees as nazrdnd to the MaharAj^, and 
his cupidity Jiaving thus been satisfied, he refrained from annexing the 
sardar’s territory, and returned, after conferring a rich shawl and a turban 
of investiture oil the representative of the deceased chief. Hearing next 
of a dispute between Sahib Singh, Bhangi, of Gujrdt, and his son, Ranjit 
Singh crossed the Chindb, to profit by the quarrel. Sahib Singh, who 
was at Isldmgarh, hearing of the Mahardj<is approach, fled to JalAlpur; 
and the fort of the former place was taken possession of by Ranjit Singh. 
The fort of Mahawdr was tijen vacated by Golftb Singh, Bhangi, and 
occupied by the officers of the MaharAjd. The Mahai<ijrl then proceeded 
to JalAlpur, in puisiiit of Sahib Singh. The fort of Jaldlpur was occupied 
without oppohitiou, and Sahib Singh fled to Mangla, between Rohtds and 
the town <jf Mirpur Chonmukhia, and strengthened the Mangla fort against 
an attack. About the same time, Fakir Aziz-iid-din, the Mabardjd’s able and 
trusted secretary, occupied the town of OujrAt without encountering any 
resistance. The humane Fakir prohibited the Sikh soldiers, who were greedy 
*of plunder, from committing any ravages on the inhabitants, and great 
discontent, in consequence, prevailed among the troops that had assi'^ted in 
the captuie. Fakir Aziz-ud-din thereupon levied a moderate contribution 
from the townspeople, and gave the money to the soldiers, wlio were thus 
pacified. All tlfe Irtasuie, valuables and other property belonging to Sahib 
Singh were conliscatcd to the State by the Fakfr, who laid the spoils befoie 
his royal master at JaUilpur and congratulated him on the success of his 
arms. The MaharAjil was greatly pleased, and showed his appreciation of the 
excellent services rendered by his secretary, by confeiring on him a 
valuable hhilat Niir-ud-din, the Fakir's younger brother, was appointed 
governor of Gujrfit. Tlie MaharAjd. then resolved to reduce the fort of 
Mangla, but, on the earnest representations of Sahib Singh's wife, -who was 
related to Ranjit Singh on his father's side, abandoned his resolve. About 
the same time, De\kiln BhawAiii Dds was deputed for the conquest of Jammu, 
at the head of an army, and, in a month's time, Jammu was conquered for 
the MaharAjA, the Dogrd chief, Dedd, who obtained the ascendancy 
there, being expelled. The Mahardjd next entered the country west of the 
Jhelum, as far as Khushhd.b, which he reduced, lifter worsting the sardars 
and chiefs, who were rendered tributary. 

In the midst of these operations, the MahardU was informed, in the 
beginning qf February, 1810, that Shah Shuj6-ul-Mulk, with whom Mr. 
Elphinstone had just concluded a treaty agednst France, had been driven 
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out of his kingdom, md was approaching to aeek refoge in the 
8hab Zamdn, who had twice invaded the Panjdb, had long ceaaadtolliik 
king of Afghaniatdn* he having been dethroned and hia eyes put onV 
brother, Shah Mahinddi who^ in his tarn, was dethroned md impriSoMd 
by Shujd-ul-Mulk, own brother of Shah Zamdn. Between the years 1890 
and 1809, the country of the Afghans had been the scene of civil wars, 
about half a dozen revolutions having taken place. When the well-^ap- 
pointed British embassy reached the court, Snujd-ul-Mulk was seated on 
the throne. His success was principally due to the fact that he was in 
possession of almost all the jewels and other valuable property pertaining 
to the Crown which had been entrusted to him by his brother, Shah Zamdn. 
The Court was then at Pesh&war, and the king, though seated on the throne, 
was not in possession of his own capital, a war of clans having spread havoc 
from the confines of Peshdwar to Kandahdr. The gorgeous embassy was 
received at Peshdwar, and the distinguished ambassador had an interview 
with Shah Shujd-ul-Mnlk. He describes his majesty as a handsome man, 
of about 80 years of age, of an oIi\e complexion, and with a thick black 
beard. The expression of his countenance, observes th^ learned ambas- 
sador, was dignified and pleasing, his voice clear and his address princely. 
Wc thought, a1 first, that he had on armour of jewels ; button close inspec- 
tion, we found tliis to be a mistake, and his real dress to consist of a green 
tunic, with large flowers worked in gold and precious stones, over which 
were a largo breastplate of diamonds, shaped like two flattened fleurfi-de-lis^ 
an ornament of the same kind on each thigh, laige emerald bracelets on 
the arms (above the elbow), and many other jewels in many places. In 
one of these bracelets was the KohinAr^ known to be one of the largest 
diamonds in the world.”* 

A treaty was concluded with Shuji-ul-Mulk, in which the co-operation 
of the Afghilns against the reported designs of the French was promised, the 
English, on their part, agreeing to recoup the Kiibul king for any loss or ex- 
pense which might be incurred by him in checking the progress of the French, 
or of any other enemy, to the borders of Hindostdn Tho embassy had 
hardly travelled four miles from Peshawar, when a band of robbers plundered* 
it of a mule which was cairying the richest shawls, given as a present by the 
K4bul king, and of cash amounting to Rs 10,000. Soon afterwards, it was 
heaid that Prince Mahmud, who had been kept in close confinement by Shiijd- 
ul-Mulk ill the Bdla Hissitr at Kdbul, bad eflcctcd his escape and, with the 
assistance of the gallant and talented Wazir Fatteh Khan, Barakzai, had given 
battle to Shujfl, in one of the engagements the prince commanded in per- 
son, and Shujd, being again beaten, was compelled to fly. He crossed the 
Atak, with a handful of followers, in the vain hope of securing assistance, 
and the meeting between him and the Maharajd took place at Khushdb, 
on the 3id of Febiuary, 1810. The Maharaja received the ex-king at 
Khiish4b.with all outward respect, and the ceremony due to his kingly rank. 
As the Shah alighted, a z\yafat (or dinner) of Rs. 1,250 was sent to his 
tents, but the Shah was in a hurry to proceed to Rawalpindi, to join hia 
dethroned brother, Shah Zamdn, and no decisive arrangements were come 
to between him and the MahardjA The Shah’s cause was not yet utterly 

*"Lord Min to had sent many aplondid piesents to the king. The Afghdn officers who 
received charge of these presents, kept the camels on which some of them were sent, and even 
seired four nding camels wlucli had entered the palace by mistake. They stripped Mr. 
Klphinatone's elephant driveis of their hveiy, and gravely insisted that two English f^tmen, 
who weie sent to put up the chandeliers, were jikrt of the Oovemor-Qenerars present to the 
hhah. fiis Afghin majesty himself seems to have been craving for, having admired the 
English Bilk stockings worn by Mr. Klphiustoue, and the gentlemen of his suite, he sent a 
message desiring that some might be given to him.”— Kdhul^ 
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jiififU' !|iMi petple of PecAiAmr, find aoveni powerful mounlaio tribe* in the 
Afaiffildmiriiood of that distriict, were firm in their allegiance to Shu)4*Ql-r 
dltulht being thus enabled to assemble a fresh aTtny^ and being; more* 
^eiw; assistedi irith money, by the siibaddr of Kashmir, Ata Muhammad 
Khan, son of Wazir Sher Muhammad Khan, once more advanced against 
Shah Mahxmid. Shah Mahmiid was repulsed, and, being compelled to fly, 
took; refuge in the ^ fort ^of Atak. The clans of Afghdn mountaineers wlm 
were friendly to Shujd, bosfever, continued to harass him, and Shah Shuj4 
having returned tb Peshdwar, was received there on the 20th of March, 
taking possession o| the vast regions west of Peshdwar inhabited by 
the Afghdn race ; but the tide of fortune soon turned in favor of Shan 
Mahmdd, for, in the following September, Muhammad Azim Khan, 
brother of Wazir Fatteh Khan, inflicted a signal defeat on Shujd* 
ul-Mulk, and drove him across the Indus again. 

As Mr. Elphinstonc was returning to the British provinces through the 
Sikh country, he was overtaken by ShujA-ul-Mulk*s fugitive harem, and 
among them was the exiled, dethroned and blind Shah Zawdn. The 
ambassador, wh<\, was gifted with a good and gonerouwS heart, met the un- 
happy monarch, and treated him with the honour befitting a king. The 
interview, whioh was moat afK'oting, is fully desciibed in Mr. Elphinstone’s 
excellent work on K^bul. The scene was heart-rending, A monarch, 
whose name was once the terror of Persia and India, and whose repu- 
tation had spread to the remotest confines of Asia, was now to be 
seen in the train o£«women, helpless, blind and dethroned. But Shah 
Zam^Q was a thorough Persian scholar, and familiar with. the history of 
Asiatic nations. He possessed all the qualities of a king, and spoke of 
reverses and strokes of fortune as the common lot of princes. He spoke 
with much composure of the great calamities which had befallen kings, 
frankly warrating all that had happened to him. “ Had he goue over all 
the history of^sia,” observes Mr. Elphinstonc, “ he could scarcely have 
discovered a more remarkable instance of the mutability of fortune than 
he himself presented, blind, dethroned and exiled in a country which he 
had twice subdued.” 

It was during the first interview of Mahardjii Ranjit Singh with 
Shah Shujd-ul-Mulk that the Sikh ruler led the ex-king to hope that he 
might yet make an attempt to recover his lost piovinces of Kashmir and 
MultAn, with the co-operation of the Sikh troops, whose services the wily 
chief offered with apparent pleasure. The Shah’s troops had made an 
attack on Multeu, in 1803, but were repulsed by Muzaffar Khan. The latter 
chief had, more than once, offered an asylum to the Shah, and shown his 
anxiety to conciliate him, but the Shah wanted to conquer the city and 
province for himself. At the present juncture, the Shah had reason to 
distrust the Ldhore ruler^s sincerity, but no sooner had the ex-king recrossod 
the Atak, leaving Ranjit Singh to settle his affairs with the Mussalm^n 
chiefs, east of that river, than he made preparations for a descent on Multen. 
The affairs of tlys recently-subdued district of SAhiwdl, however, precluded 
him for a short time from prosecuting bis plans against Multan. The 
revenues of Sdhiw^l now amounted to Rs. 1,50,000, and Fatteh Khan, its 
chief, had, in 1804, agreed to give Ranjit Singh 25 horses and 25 camels 
annually, as* tribute. This tribute had, in January, 1809, been commuted 
far an annual payment of the sum of Rs. 12,000, and, the chief having 
recently failed to remit the tribute punctually, Ranjit Singh found a pre- 
text in tills act of default for invading his territory, and accordingly 
marched to Sihiw^, at the head of his troops, in the spring of 1810, and 
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suminotK^d the chief to his fnesence. The Biluch chief, suepectiBg tiea^ 
chery, sent his minor son, Lai B^ban, with rich presents, to the 
who received the boy with great cordiality and withdrew, appasthkt!^ 
satisfied. Thence the MahardjA proceeded to Khush4b, whibh place waa 
now finally reduced, after a siege of several days, the chief Za&r Khhn being 
expelled. Having thus lulled the suspicions of Fatteh Khan, who thought 
himself secure, lUnjit Singh at once returned tot S4hiwil by ni^t, when 
he immediately assaulted and captured the fort, having succeeded iu^ com- 
pletely taking its defenders by surprise. Fatteh Khan was put in chains and 
sent to Lahore with his family, his castle at Eachi, and all his estates be- 
ing confiscated to the State. In the same month of February, an army 
was sent against Uch, the residence of the Sayads of Gilfln and Bokh^r^, 
whose religious sanctity, however, saved them from ruin, tho Sayads 
waiting on the Mahar^jA, with a present of horses, and engaging lo pay 
tribute. 

After these transactions, the Mahanlj^ hastened on his long contemplated 
expedition to Multdri, and called upon Muzaffar Khan to surrender it to him 
in the name of the K4bul king, to whom the governor jwas bound. The 
nawtib sent his agents with an humble message, and promising to pay the 
stipulated subsidy, within a reasonable time, but, as the Maharilj^ was 
dotennined upon annexing this fertile province, no excuses.were listened to, 
and, in a short time, the whole Sikh army was encamped before Multdn, 
after having ravaged the surrounding country by the way. The nawdb 
made his preparations for defence, and provided the foc't with an abundance 
of water, provisions and supplies. The Sikh army, which had reached 
Multdii on the 24th of February, took possession of tho city on the follow- 
ing day The appearance of the Sikh army at Multdn and their 
occupation of the towp, spread alarm throughout the neighbouring coun- 
try , Muhammad Khan, the chief of Leia and Bhakkar, bought* off* the 
invader by the payment of Rs. 1,20,000 as a ransom forihis State, and 
the chief of Bdhdwalpur, Sadtq Muhammad Khan, though a friend of 
Muzaffar Khau’.s, offered a lakh as tribute, but, as the Mahardjd wanted 
more substantial aid, the offer was not accepted The Bdhdwalpur chief 
was, at last, compelled to furnish a contingent of 500 cavalry for service 
ill the impending Multdn campaign. 

The citadel of Multdn was now closely besieged by the Sikh army, 
but the Pathdns offered a stout resistance, and the most strenuous attempts 
of the Sikh soldiers to carry the fort by assault signally failed. A heavy 
bombardment was kept up for several days, but without any effect. 
Batteries were then erected opposite the fort, and an incessant fire was 
maintained, but hardly any impression was made on the citadel Becouise 
was at length Iiad to mining ; but the besieged successfully countermined. 
Ranjft Singh made the most solemn and lavish promises to the chiefs who 
should distinguish themselves in the action by the carUe*»t effective advance. 
He personally reconnoitred the enemy’s position, examined his posts 
and fixed his own, marking out the spots for the battericji, and assigning 
lines of approach to the different chiefs, whose sense of duty to their 
countrymen was appealed to with vehemence. Extensive transport arrange- 
ments were made both by laud and water from Lahore and Amritsar, and 
the whole resources of the country were unreservedly placed ^at the dis- 

¥ osaI of the military authorities to secure this much-coveted possession. 

he famous Bhaiigi top, named ' zamzama, ’ was brought from Lahore to 
batter down the walls of the fort ; but it made little impression on the 
besieged. It discharged a ball of two and a half luaunds (Jcacha), or 80 lbs., 
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i 0 weight ; but the appliances for working this huge piece of ordnance were 
wMtIng in the Sikh camp, while nobody possessed sufficient science and 
skill to makeea proper use of it. Some little impression that was made on 
the ramparts of the citadel by the Sikh artillery had the effect only of TiiestuufAtuo 
redoubling the seal of the besieged, who, in countermining, blew up the 
battery of Sardar Atar Singh, Dhari, close* to the foit, killing the saidar 
and twi^lve others, and severely wounding many more, among wliom were 
Sardar Nehal Singh^ Attariwdl4, and the youthful Hari Singh, Nalwa Con- 
fused and panic-stricken, the assailants fled, leaving their dead close to the 
fort; but the high-minded Pathans sent the bodies to the besiegers, that of 
Atar Singh being wrapped in a pair of shawls. The siege lasted for two 
months, during which the Sikh army was greatly reduced, and its best soldieis 
and generals kiUed or incapacitated. The most conspicuous of these was 
Atar Singh, Dhari, a favourite companion and confident]#} sardar of tho 
MahsrdjA 

Nor did the Sikh arm}^ meet with better success in other quarters. FHiiuwoftheSikhi 
Dew^n Mohkam Chand, who had been sent to reduce Shiijii Abad, found '‘’****“^ 
the fort impregnable. A general assault was made, on the 2]8t of JMaieh, 
but the Sikh fi^^my wasiepulsed with considerablo loss The dewdn 
became dangerously ill and the loss on the side of the Sikhs, in killed and 
wounded, was great. Another general attack was made on the 25th, but 
with DO better result. 

These protracted military operations now caused a scarcity of provisions 
in the Sikh camp both in Multd.u and Shuja Abdd, and the Mahantpi, 
seeing his case to be ho})oles&. tt»tired on the 19tli of Apiil, being foiced eom^iHato^re. 
to acknowledge himself completely foiled in his attempt, and having the 
additional mortification of finding himself compelled to accept now the 
very termi^which he had on so many previous occasions rejected with scorn, 
namely, a tribute of two and a half lakhs of rupees, twenty chargeis and a 
contingent in tiinb of war Of the amount of the ransom, Rs. 80,000 was 
paid in advance, while Abubakr Khan, brother-in-law of Muzaffar Klian, 
was delivered up as a hostage for tho payment of tho balance The Maha- 
^amoui propre' being in this way, to some extent, soothed, he leturned 
to Lahore on the 25th of Apiil, much depressed in spiiits by tJio ill-succcss 
of his campaign, and throwing the blame on his sardars and office) s. oi luu campuign. 

After a few day's rest in the gardens of Shaldmfii, he turned his atten- 
tion to the introduction of measures of leform in his inihtaiy dcpaitrnent, 
designed after the European fashion. A corps of hoise aitilloiy was or- 
ganised under the superintendence of skilful generals To the* alieady 
existing Ghurchar saiears and Ghurchar Mas, paid, respect i\ el y, in money 
and jagirs, were added orderly khas, or select ordeilies, resembling a body- 
guard, on enhanced pay and emoluments, who were entrusted with the 
work of carrying State daataLs, or orders, to diffi'ront chiefs and sardars, 
which proved to them a source of gain. The MultAn Govcinor, Muzaffar 
Khan, in the meantime, opened a correspondence with the British Governor- 
General in Calcutt&, and the Mahardj^ did the same with Colonel Sir David mip niit^h^deoiino 
Ocl^erlony at LudhiAnA proposing joint action against Multan, but both Multan aiCtuis. 
the chiefs were left to themselves, aod told to settle their aiiai) s as best ' 
they could. 

Oandd Singh, son of Jodh Singh, of Wazirdbad, who, the year before, wviriiMci finaih 
had received Mifato of investiture, on his father’s death, on tho payment ***"*“ ” 

of a large nazrdnd to the Mahardjd, did not long enjoy what had cost 
him so mfleh. In June, 1810, a large force was sent to Wazirdb^ 
and all the estates of the decefised sardar were confiscated A promise 

^5 
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wms indeed mede Ihnt, when the mimr eene of tfodh Singh 
attain age of diecretion, Wanrdbdd would be reetored to tbetn ; bat th«i 
promise was never fulfilled. A jdgfr of Be. 10,000 in Tbib, «wae allowed an 
subsistence to Amrik Singh and Qandtfr Singh, sons of the deceased ewtar* 
About the same time, Rdni B4m Kour, widow of Sardar Bbagel Singh, nfm 
expelled from Bahddurgarh, which she had held as a j4gfr for her main-* 
tenance. '' 

The Dasahra being over, the Mahar^jd marched, in .person, in October 
1810, to Ramnagar, on the banks of the Cbindb, and summoned ]^idhda 
Singh, Hattfi, so called on account of his courage to .hia presence. 

This chief, whose head-quarters were in Maraka, a few miles below Iidbore, 
on the ll4vi, had risen, to eminence in the latter days of Mahi Singh, Suker* 
chakia, and was looked upon with jealousy, not only by the Sukerchakia 
chief, but also • W Sahib Singh of Gujr^t, Panjdb Singh '*of Sidikot, and 
Jodh Singh, of Wazirdbild, with whom he had constant feuds. When Shah 
Zaman invaded the Panjdrb, in 1797, Nidh^n Singh was one of the few Sikh 
chiois who welcomed the Shah’s approach, and was honorably received by the 
Shah, on tho banks of the Chind.b, and confirmed in all his possessions. J3e 
kept the road from Lahore to Waziidb^ open for the^Kdbul monarch, 
and rendered many other important services to his powerful ally. When 
Banjft Singh invaded Multan, in the beginning of 1810, Nidhdn Singh was, 
alter some difficulty, induced to accompany the Mahardj^ with a contingent 
of 250 horsemen, and, at the close of the campaign, he went to his fort at 
Daska, contrary to the MahaidjA’s instructions. Kaujft Singh summoned 
him to his presence ; but the spiiited chiefirefused to attend, except under 
the guarantee of a Sodhi, or Sikh priest. This conduct incensed the Maha- 
rdjd, who, on the 17th of October, closely invested the fort, bringing against 
it the famous gnu zamzam’ka^ which was brought to operate only on occasiona 
of unusual emergency. The siege lasted a month, out no impression was 
made on the fort, after which resort was had to ill-treatnlOnt of the wives 
and families of the besieged who had fallen into the hands of the invaders ; 
but this mode of revenge also failed to influence the garrison. At length, 
on a guarantee being given by Bdbd Mulak Rdj and Jamiat Sin^h, B^i$, 
or high Sikh priests, and a promise made to him of a munificent jdgfr, the 
refractory old chief surrendered. lie came into the camp of the ilahardjd, 
who instantly put him in irons, unmindful of the solemnity of the engage- 
ment entered into with the piiests, who were naturally highly indignant 
at this breach of faith. 

In the month of November, Bhdg Singh, of HallowdI, in the Richna 
Dodb, who, with his son, Sobha Singh, was present in camp, having incurred 
the displeasure of the Mahaidjd, was put in chains, all his estates being at the 
same time sequestered. The Mabardjdlhcu returned to Ldhore, and sent bis 
minister, Mohkam Cliand, at the head of 5.000 horse, to bring Sultan Eban of 
Bhimbar, and the chief oi Rdjduri, ns well as other hill tribes who had become 
refiactory.more fully under subjection. The Bhimbar chief offered a gallant 
resistnnee; but the fort was at length captured, Sultan Kkan agreeing to pay 
Rs. 40,000 per annum as tribute. Ismail Khan, a relation of his, was left 
in possession of a large portion of the territory reduced by the Sikh genSral. 
The hill fort of Gang, in Katas, was then attacked. The besieged offeree} a 
desperate resistance, but the Jdahardjd cut off the only wateicourse, called 
Choj^a Sedan Shah, which supplied water to the fort, and the besieged were 
consequently forced to surrender, upon which the fort was ocenpieq by the 
Sikh troops. The mouth of December of the same year (1810) ^as mark^ 
by acts of royal favour and conoeaiaona. WH Lacbhmi, the mother of Sa^b 
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Siagbt BhMgu of Qujrib^ itrteroed^ witk tke Mahar4jA for her 9 on with 
^eh effect that the eai^ar, who had been expelled from his estates, was 
torited to return, and the tenitory of Bajwanfc, with a reveutie of a lakh of 
rupees, was restored to him. Dhafif Singh, Hailowalia, was also set at liberty, 
aad endowed with jd^irs. The Sikh hi^h priests, Mulak Rdj and Jamiat 
Singh, sat in dliarna * on Ranjft Singh, for the insult offered to them in 
arresting Nidhdii Singh, after they had become personal guarantees for his 
safe conduct and good treatment, and the Mahardjfl found himself compelled 
to yield to this religious demonstration and set the prisoner at liberty. An 
offer of a jdgir was irihde to Nidhdn Singh, but the indignant saidar refused 
the offer and left forthwith for* Kashmir, where he took employ inent under 
the Governor, Fateh Khan, Barakzai. 

In January, 1811, Fateh Khan, tho Rihiwdl chief who had been put in 
irons in the jfrevious year, was also liberated, an Udasi faq^i having inter- 
ceded with the Mahara)^ for his release A j^g/r of Rs 14,400 was given 
to this chief, at Jhang, on the condition of his supplying fifty hoisernen to 
the State. He returned to LAIioic in the year 18i2, after a three years' 
absence from the court, and, fiuding that the wind had again ceased to 
blow in his favour, went to Mankera to live with the gi cat Biliich chief, 
Muhammad Khan Ultimately he retired to Bahdwaipur, where he died 
of grief, in the town of Ahmadpnr, in the year 1820. 

* Dhann Singh, the ejected chief of Dliarmkot, in the Jalandar Dodb, 
which had been annexed in 1800, was agiiii takiii into favour and endowed 
with a Jllgir. In B\*bfuary, the Mahaidpi maiched in tho direetion of the 
salt mines between the Jheluns and the Indus, and, in the vicinity of Find 
Dddan Khan, captured tliice foits. At the close of (he same month, intel- 
ligence was received of tho advance of Shah Mahmud of Kdhul, at the head 
of 12,000 Afghans, in the direction of the Indus, which ho had ciosst^d, 
creating groat constei nation in the country visited. Raniit Singh forthwith 
proceeded to Rd^\alpjndi and took up a position theie. He also d(‘puted his 
Secretary, Fakir Ariz-ud din, to the Shali’s camp, to make eiupniiesas to the 
object of his ma|es1y’a ex[»^dition. The Shah had, however, already 
instructed his agents to stale that his only object in visiting the country 
was to punish or oveiawe Ata Muhauimad Khan, the governor of Kashmir, 
and the governor of Atak, for aiding Shah Shn]il-ul-mnlk in his late attack 
on Peshav^ar. ^The Mahaid.pt’s appiehenoions being removed, a ceremonial 
interview between the two clinds took place, in the couise of which presents 
were exchanged and promises of fiiciidship made. On his return to Ldliore, 
the Mahai^)a sent Dewdn Mohk.iin Oliand to reduce the country between 
MultAn and the Man) ha, held bv KAiih Singh, Nakai, wlio was cliarged with 
oppressing his Mahomedari subjects of Hujia 8hah Mu kirn, under Shah 
Abdul Razak and Shah Dm. Fiince KImrak Singh was put in nominal 
command of the expedition. Tho country having, without resistance, fallen 
before tho active general, a jdgir, valued at Rs, 15,00(h was bestowed on 
Sardar Kanh Singh, in tlie neighbourhood of Bhaiiowal. The dcwilu was 
thou sent to the* hills north of Oujiilt, from tho RAjput chiefs of winch he 
exacted Rs 40,000. About the same time, Saidar Des4 Singh, Majithia, 
was sent to reduce the fort .of Kotla, in llAka Tiiok Nath, halt way between 
Kangrd and Nurpur, the services of Ghuus Khan, commandant of the 
Mahar^jd's artillery, being put at the disposal of the sardar. The fort waiS 

held by Dhiati Singh, at one time w«zfr of the of Ooler, who, ti listing to 
» ■' — — ... 

* means u wav of tlireateniug or uivokiiii; the Divine wiatii on a peibon who r*- 

fates to grtuaa tavoui asked by sitting at h s <looiwav and retusiug food. It ib now pnmsbable 
midtr thaliidiaa Ftnal Code with impiuimment aud ime. 
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his own stren^h, had aasnmed iodependence. 1%e Mahavdjd pmnised td# 
Majithia sardar half of the Tilok Nath estate ad a jdgir, if he soceee<M 
in reducing the fort within a week, and the gallant sa^ar, haisiiig captured 
the fort within the appointed time, obtained from his royal master a jdgilr 
woith Rs. 7,000. Budh Singh, of the Fyziilpuria mial, whose possessiooe 
lay on both sides of the Sutlej, and who had uniformly refusra personal 
attendance at Court, now showed a rebellious dfisposition, and the quick* 
sighted dewdn, Mohkam Chand, promptly entered tlje Jalaudar Dodb in 
Assoj (September,^ at the head of a large number of troops, having, in his 
train, Jodh Singh, Rarngarhia, Fateh Singh, AhluwaRa, and other sardars. 
The fort of Fhillour was garrisoned, and the city of Jalandar closely besieg- 
ed. The refractory chief fled to Ludhidn^, to seek British protection ; but 
his troops, actuated by an impulse of honour, made a desperate resistance. 
Their chief disadvantage was in the approaches to the tdwn being open 
with no ramparts to afford protection against attack, and, after several days’ 
hard fighting, the city fell into the hands of the besiegers, who plundered 
the inhabitants of all their property and reduced them to great straits. 
The forts of Jalandar, Patti and Hetpur were then reduced, and the whole of 
the territory belonging to the Fyzulpurias, valued at upwaids of three lakhs 
of rupees, annexed to the State. All the valuables in these forts belonging to 
Sardar Budh Singh were confiscated. Horsemen were also sent in pursuit of 
the sardar, but he had crossed the Sutlej before they reached the bank. Hu 
was subsequently forced to content himself with the position of a protected 
chief under the British Government, subsisting on^ the possessions left to 
him east and south of the river. For his «conspicuous services, Mohkam 
Chand was created a dewdn, and a rich Jchilat was granted him, together 
with a sword set in diamonds and an elephant with a golden howdah. 

In December of the same year, Nidhdu Singh son of Jay Singh^ the great 
Kanhia chief, incurred the displeasure of the Mahardj^, and was put in 
irons, his jfigir of Hajipur and Fhulwara being confiscated dit the same time. 
The policy of Ranjit Singh was to abolish the system of feudal tenures 
altogether, and to reduce to subjection all chiefs and sardars having any 
pretensions to power and independence, or who attributed their rise to 
worldly distinction and fame, or to the warlike deeds of their ancestors. 
The old Sikh confederacies had either all been swept away by his 
systematic usurpations and grasping policy, or, like the ^iiulkia and the 
Nihaug, had sought the protection of a power greater than his, by settling 
oast of the Sutlej The Kanhia, Rarngarhia and Ahluwalia miala ranged them- 
selves under his banner and took pride in following him to the battle-field. 
Tics of afiinity had no weight with a chief whose policy, was to leave no one 
in a position to defy his authority, or, iu any way, to interfere with his vast 
schemes of conquest and ambition. For this he once received a sharp rebuke 
from Jodh Singh, Rarngarhia, who had just aided in the reduction of the 
Jalandar territory. Haujit Singh ordered presents to be given him, as a 
mark of special favour, on his taking leave of the Court, to join the expedi* 
tion. Tho old sardar, with his usual candour and frankness, begged to be 
excused from an honour of the permanence of which there was no certain- 
ty, for, ho said, he would think himself most fortunate, if allowed, in these 
times, to keep his own turban on his head. Ranjit Singh, who always 
valued :eal merit and loyalty, and at times allowed great latitude to his 
courtiers, and was more familiar with them than with the rest of his sardars, 
passed over this outspoken remark as a jest, and, smiling, told the sardar, 
to persevere in his good work with the devotion that had* throughout marked 
his career. He had made a vow of eternal friendship with the sardar, and, 
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Is nrcfttpd Lord 
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in kAy temple of tbe Darbtfr Saliib at Amriteiu', bad| in ibis royal, 
jUitoFate way, stamped a leaf of the Oranth mth. liis open palm dyed with 
tMKfiiroQ. Qe yaa not particular as to keepinfif pledges, however solemn, but 
j^odh Singh proved such a devoted follower ana ally that he had no excuse for 
mnetxmg his territory, and feigned the greatest adection for him. The now 
fort of Oovindgarh was built alter the fashion of the one at Ramgarh, belong- 
ing to the Ramgarhia territory, where the Mahar^ji went almost unattend- 
ed, to cajole his dislyiDguished follower. 

This period of tnd^ great Sikh leader’s life was marked by the extraordi- 
nary favours lavished* on a young Qaur Brahman, of HindosUn. namod 
Khusbbdila. He was the son of Har Qovind, a poor Brahman shopkeeper 
of Ikri in the Sardhina pargana of the Mirath District, and, coming 
to lidhore to seek his fortune, in 1807, he enlisted as a soldier, on a salary 
of five rupees month, in the newly-raised regiment called the Dhounkal 
Singhwala. Through the influence of Qangd Singh and Jatri, the Maha- 
rdj^’s chamberlains, he became one of the body-guard of Ranjit Singh, aud 
soon won advancement by his assiduous devotion to his duties aud his smart 
and soldierly bearing. It is related that young Khushh^ld, who possessed 
a fine voice, combined with a pleasing exterior, first attracteil the Maharaja’s 
attention as he Vas singing one night, while keeping guard over his tent. 

He was raised to the trusted and much-coveted office of Lord Chamber- 
lain, or Deorhiwdldt iu 1811, with the title of jamadar, and was, soon after, 
created a aud endowed, besides, with extensive j^gfrs. The post was 
a lucrative aud imporfo.ut one, for the Lord Chamberlain was master of 
ceremonies, regulated seats i^ the darbar, and arranged processions. No 
person, however high in rank, could be admitted to a private audience of 
the Mahardja without his mediation, and this became the means of young 
Khushhdld’s enriching himself, for every one of note wished to obtain ati 
interview %rith so celebrated a personage as the Sukerchakia chief had now 
become. In 181£, KhushhdU leceived the Sikh baptism, and came to be 
called Khushh^l Singh All household appointments were at his disposal, 
and he read daily reports of the army to the Mahar^jA Khushhdl Siiigh 
aud his nephew, Tej Ram, >\hom Khushhitl Singh had sent for from Mirath, 
to act as his deputy, were now placed on active service. This Tej Ram, 
who was the son ot Niddha, the brother of Khushhala, also became a Sikh, 
iu 1816, and adopted the name of Tej Singh. 

In November, 1811, Lahore was visited by the dethroned, exiled, and 
blind king of the Afghans, Shah Zaman. He brought with him his 
family and dependants, and, for a time, took up his residence in the town, 
but the neglect he experienced at the hands of the Sikh monarch caused 
him to return to Rawalpindi, where he had, some months pieviously, found 
an asylum. His brother, Shah ShuJA, was equally unfortunate. After 
vainly attempting to obtain a reception at Miiltdu, and reduce the countiy 
beyond the Indus, a desperate undertaking, in which he lost his ablest 
general, Akram Khan, he was compelled to take refuge in flight. The 
brothers then de^hted Eunis, a son of Shah Zaman, to Ludhid>nd, in the 
hope of securing British co-operation. The prince was received with due 
attention by Sir David Ochterlony, but was distinctly informed that the 
British Government was not disposed to meddle iu domestic broils at K^bul, ®*’^^®** aovemment. 
and that, by the treaty entered into with Shah ShujA in 1809, the 
British Government h^ only pledged itself to help in the defence of 
AfghanistAn against the French, and not to take a part in internal feuds. ^ 

LAhore the scene of great rejoicings and festivities in the bc^nning 
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of 1812, in connection with the marriage of the heir-apparent, Kanwar ms' 
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Eharak with Gbaud Sour, the only daughtu^ of Sardar Jidmal 
Eiuhia, of Fatebgairh, tiear GurdiSepdr, the same who had^beeia 
of his Pathankot territory by the Mahar^jd, four years prayiously* The 
bride was then ten years of age. The marriage procession, with all its 
pomp and pageantry, moved with the Mahardjd and the bridegroom to 
Fatengarh, the residence of the bride. Sir David Ochterlouy came from 
Liidhidnd, with a small escort, at the express invitation of the Mahar^d^ 
and brought with him a galloper gun which Rxujit Singh had expressed an 
earnest desire to inspect. The rdjds of Jhind and Nabhd, the chief of 
Kythal, and other sardars, and, indeed, the whole Sikh nation, assembled 
at Fatehgarh to do honour to the occasion. Among the guests were also the 
agents of the king of Kdbul, the nawdb of Multdn, the subadar of Kdahmir, 
and the cliief of Thatta, who brought large sums as tambol, or wedding 
presents, ft om their respective masters. The Mahardjd dresseJd all his troops 
ill scat let broadcloth and striped silk, and the scene, as the grand procession, 
with numerous elephants, horses and equipage, lettLAliore for Majithia, was 
most imposing. The Kanina chief spared no expense on the occasion^ 
and entertained his numerous guests in a truly royal manner. Fifty 
thousand rupees were paid for the first day s 0 / 2 /^/^^ or entertainment, on 
the arrival of the guests at Fatehgarh, and Rs. 15,000 were paid daily in 
cash, by way of zhjdfat, to the Mahairfjil for as many days as he stopped 
there. The niarihure was celebrated with the greatest speiidour, on the Gth 
of Februaiy IS 1 2, and the ceremonies were preshied over by Brahmans, in 
accordance with the custom enjoined by the Shal^tras and Vedas. The 
procession thou returned to L*lhore with the hfide, and the dowry, consisting 
of shawls, jewels, oiuamoiits, slave gills, olepliants, horses and otlier objects, 
valued at several lakhs of rupees, was displayed. Sir David Ochterlony, 
was treated iiith niaiked courtesy during his stay at Lahore. High officers 
of State were appointed to look after his personal comforts, and the Maha- 
rdjA appeared to take great pleasure in spending several hours at a tune in his 
company. All the subpieion and di'^tiust that was .so conspicuous at the 
time ot Mr Metcalfe’s visit to the Panjdh, appeared to have beeu removed, 
and tho Mahanijti, with frank confidence, oidcTed a parade of liis troops in 
honour of his visitor, to whose notice liis newl\-rai.sed battalions were 
particularly bi ought. He show^ed liiin over the foitifica lions of Liihore, and 
the defensive woik.s which were then in piogress to connect the fort with toe 
grand mos(|ue of Auraugzeb. The ministcu*, Dewiiii Molikaiii Chaud, tried 
to dissuade the Maharfljil from placing implicit confidence in the foreigner, 
and pointed out that the knowledge tluis imparted, might be turned to 
account against him, but tho Mahaulj^l was satisfied that there was nothing 
to apprehend, and tho romonstraiicos of the cautious minister were of no 
avail The British Agent was invited by the Mahaisijfi to attend the Holi 
festival, which had thou comincueed, but tho invitation was politely declmodi 
though all the chiefs and sfiidars, who had attended th^ marriage ceremonies, 
and were at the time sta>ing at Lithore, gl.idl> acc<*ptod the honour. 

After tin* nuptial ct'^remouios of the heir-apparent afvd the ohgervancea 
of tho Holi festival hail been duly gone through, military operations were 
resumed, and, intelligence having been received, in the spring of 1812, of 
the murder, by 8ultilu Khan, tho chief of Bhimbar, of his rcUtion, Ismail 
Khan (who had been placed in charge of a portion of the Bhimbar territory, 
in consequence of occurrences which had led to a cainpaiga two years pre** 
viously, under the command of Dewiu Mohkam Ohund), a jjPi^tion of the 
Lahore army,* consisting of four battalions of infantry, i(0O h<^e, and a 
ti'ain of siege artillery, was detached under the command of Bhii Ram 
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Siftiftf tli^ ttittor keie*i^pp$Mntt to fmtkiA tho tofroctory chiof. Prince 
KImk 8ing^ ttcoompanied the fbrce in nominal command of the ea^hedition, 
Tfcte Bhimm thief offered battle from an elevated poaition, which he had 
oboeen with great judgment The action began with a brisk fire of musketry 
from both sides, which the Sikhs supplemented with their artillery, but the 
ground chosen by the Bhimbar chief, gave him the advantage throughout, 
and the Sikhs, notwithstaffding the prodigious eiforts they made to over« 
come the natural dilKcultiea in their way, and their stubborn valour, were 
utterly routed, on the third day. When intelligence of this disaster Was 
received at Ldhore, DdWdn Mohkam Chand was despatched in all haste to 
the scene of action with a fresh contingent from Qujrdt Sultdu Khan had 
sti^tngthened his position, but negotiations were opened through Sardhd 
lUm, the secretary to the dewdu, and the Khan siu rendered, on condition 
that he should bh treated with houour, and have his territory restored to him 
by the Lihore darbdr. He was conveyed to Ldhore, and put in irons by 
Ranjlt Sinsfh, who did not scruple to break the solemn pledges of his 
generals. Sultdn Khan was kept in captivity at Lithore for six years, and 
was then removed to Jammu, where he died. All his possessions, and 
property in Bhimbar were seized. In vain did the heirs of Ismail Khan, to 
restore whom the expedition had been ostensibly undertaken, clamour for a 
share of the estate ; the policy of the Mahnrdjii was the complete overthrow 
of the Bhimbar family. The dew^n next visited lldjdari, and, having levied 
tribute from the chief of that place, returned to Ldhoie. Kharak Singh, assist- 
ed byBhAi Ram Singh, Isomplcted the reduction of Jamimr and Akhmir, and 
the Mahardja was pleased to confer these territories, along with Bhimbar, as 
a jdgfr on the prince. Budh Singh, Bhagat, was, about this time, deprived 
of his possession of Su jdnpur. 

When^the expedition against Bhimbar, under Prince Kharak Singh, was 
undertaken, two nioro expeditions were organized, one under Dal Singh for 
the levy of arrears of tribute from Muzaffar Khan, uawdb of Multdn, and 
the other under Desa Singh, Majithia, for the renewal of operations against 
the hill chi(‘fs near Kangra, who had shown an inclination to rc-assert their 
independence. Dal Singh entered the distiict of Mitha and Twdna, in the 
Shahpur district, and Uch, in Baliawalpur, and having exacted tiibute from 
the chief* of those places, appeared before Multan. The balance of tribute 
due was Rs 50,000, for which Abubakr Khan was kept as a liostage in Dal 
Singh ’s camp. The agents of the iiawiib had gone to Delhi to dispose of 
jewels, and, they having returned with the money, the sum duo to the 
Sikh chief was paid by Muzaffar Khan, and Abubakr Khan was set at 
liberty. Dal Singh then made an attack on Kot Kainalia, which be sub- 
dued, and returned to Ldhore, wheie the Mahariija, in appreciation of lus 
services, honoured him with a valuable kkilaL 

DesA Singh, Majithia, who had gone to the hills, was soon followed by 
the Mahar&JA himself. He first visited Amritsar, and, having paid bis res- 

S ects at tlie Darbar Sahib, proceeded to Adinanagar, where he spent some 
ays in summoning various hill chiefs and making fresh arrangements with 
them lor the payment of increased tribute. The Maharajii then marched 
to Niii^uir, from the rija of which place, Rs 40,000 was levied as nazrdnd. 
In Bysakh (April) of the same year, Dewaii Mohkam Chand and Mian Mota 
Dogra, were seijt, at the head of troops, to levy tribute from the idjds of 
Mandi) Suketi, Kullii and other hill chieftains with whom the arrangements 
of the preoaeHlaig January had remained incomplete. All these places were 
effectually leducedi and the dewdn, having collected a nazrdnd of Rs, 1,90,000, 
returned to L&hove. 
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i»t *■ mfMu o« na nxuuu^ 

la August, 181S, Jaimid Singh the fatber-ia«law of ^ooe KhiNN&; 
SinffB, died without male issue. The Mahaidjd sent Bam £{|0gh on a pre** 
tended mission of condolence to the widow of the deceased fmar, hixi sm 
soon as this officer was admitted, he seized the hoards which the sa^ar had 
accumulated during a long life of frugality. He had also lent money on 
intorost to the mahajans of Amritsar, who were called upon to furnish 
accounts to the Ldhore treasury. Three months later, the widow of Jaimal 
Singh gave birth to a son, who was named Chandd Si^h’ l^he Hahardjd 
released a portion of the confiscated estate, valued at aa. 15,000, as a jdgir 
for the maintenance of the heir. « , 

The heirs of Ismail Khan, the murdered chief of Bhimbar, who hoj^ 
recently been disappointed by the ruler of Ldhorc in their efforts to obtatn 
the restoration of their estates, and Aiz Khan, chief of Bdjduri, raised.thh 
standard of revolt. This insurrection was countenanced by the goveni^«ror 
Kdshmfr and supported by the Mahomedan chiefs and sardara of 
neighbouring country. Ran]it Singh, who had so often had occasion to try his 
strength against these Mussalman states, now marched in person to reduce 
them He thought it the more necessary to do so to further his designs 
against Kashmir, as the possessions of the chiefs in question commanded 
the route to the Fir Panjal mountains. The confederate arhiy of the chiefs 
was entirely routed, and the country finally annexed about tho middle of 
November. The independent chiefs and jdgirdars who had joined in the 
insurrection fied to Kashmir and were afforded protection by the governor, 
Ata Muhammad Khan * 
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It was in the previous September, whep the Mahanljd was making his 
preparations for an expedition against the hill states of Bhimbar and 
K4]fluri, that tho families of the two ex-kings of Kfibul, Shah Zaman and 
Shu]a*ul-Mulk, took up their residence at Ldhore. The disastrous retreat of 
Shiija, after his ill-desigued enterprise in September, has been alreahy noticed. 
To^dto the Shah’s misfoitunes, his person was seized by tJahAnddd Khan, 
the governor of Atak, who sent the royal prisoner to his brother, Ata 
Muhammad Khan, at Ktlshmfr, whore the unfortunate king was now kept in 
close confiueincut The blind Shah Zaman brought both the families to 
Lflliorc, wheio the wily Sikh chief piofebscd much concern for their affiictions, 
and even held out to the helpless Shah a hope of obtaining the liberation of 
his brother, and of replacing him on the Kashmir throne. He professed deep 
sympathy with tho misfoitunes of Wafil Bogurn, the wifo of t?»hah Shu]d, pro- 
mising to do oveij^thmg in his power to alleviate hei distiess, but expiessing 
a hope that his services whim crowned with success, would be rowaided by 
the piesentation to him of the famous diamond, the Kohtnar, or 
‘mountain of light,’ which had adorned the throne of the Moghal emperors. 
The object of these aitifices iias to inspire the distressed lady with confi- 
dence, and to induce hci loyal husband, by means of her repiesentatiofls, to 
believe that he had at least a sympathisoi in the ruler of Lahore, aud to 
lepair to Liihoie, where, of com se, the possession of his pei son could be 
obtained without any difficulty r 

The plans of Kanjit Singh against the much-coveted valley of K&shmur 
weio now approaching completion. His ncwly-marned son, Khaiak Singh, 
bad subdued Jammu His own personal exertions had ended in the 
complete ovoithiow of the Mussalman chiefs of Bhimbar and Bdjauri, and 
the final annexation of these teriitories to those of the Khdled. His Sikh 
sardnis aud generals had penetrated the various piincipalities in the hills 
south of Kashmir, and had, after repeated actions, rendered them^ibutary to 
tho Ldhoie kingdom It only remained now to make a general advance into 
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ibe vMey itflialf ; and the frimidshtp jM&Sied for the ex-kiega of K^l, and 
tJke moet hiynlaae duty of relieving the unhappy monarchs from tfai^ Ending 
dilj^aSf wei^ ample excuses to justify an immediate advance. But another 
ebief from beyond the Indus, quite as enterprising and ambitious as the 
ruler of Ldhore, was making preparations for an attack on the * paradise of 
the east/ as the happy valley is called. This was Fatteh Khan, the famous 
wazfr of Shah Mahmud of Kdbul, who was advancing, in order to punish 
the brothers, Ata^ Muhammad Khan, governor of Kdshmir and Jahdnddd 
Khan, governor of Atak, for having assisted Shujd-ul-Mulk, in his attempt 
to recover Peshdwai* and to recover the provinces for the Kdbul Government. 

^ i^Jlight thousand Afghan troops were already at Rohtas, while the wuzir himself 
crossed the Indus, towards the end of November, at the head of a considerable 
The recent successes of the Sikh arms in territories so near that 
v^ich" the \^zir now contemplated making the theatre of military opera- 
>tions, rendered it necessary for both chiefs, thoroughly to understand the 
views of each other before those operations commenced on ono side or the 
other. The wise wazir perceived the necessity of securing the Mahardja's 
co-operation, or at least his sympathy, to ensure success in the task of con- 
quering K^<^hnur, which would be rendered extrem€*l;y diffirult, if opposed 
by the Lahore ruler. He accordingly deputed his dewd,u, Oudar Mai, to the 
Court of Ulioro, with suitable presents, inviting the Mahardjd to unite with 
him in the invasion of Kdshmir, and proposing a friendly meeting, with the 
view of facilitating negotiations The Mahardjd gladly accepted the proposal, 
and the chiefs met on*the bank of the Jheluni, on 1st of December, when it 
was agreed that the Mahaidjd should assist the wazir with troops, and. at the 
same time, afford every facility for the march of the invading army through 
the passes recently subdued by him. The Mahardja demanded a sub- 
stantial benefit, in return for the 8U(‘C0ur required namely, a poition of the 
re vd II lie* of the valle\, but the politic wazir offered a thiid of the spoil 
expected, which was eventually agreed upon. Upon these tei ms twelve thou- 
sand 8ikh troops, under Dewdn Mohkain Chand, were placed at the disposal 
of the Afghan commander, and the joint armies of the 8ikhs and the Afghans 
marched from the Jheliim, while the Mahaia)d returned to Lahore. The 
F^thd.ti chief had, however, no intention of allowing the Sikhs to take any 
piominent pait in the reduction of the valley, or to claim the credit of 
conquering it. What he really wished w^as the neutiality of the Sikh ruler. 
A heavy fall^ 'nf snow impeded the progress of the invading army, as it 
reached the Pir Pan j 41 Range. The Sikhs, less accustomed to endure the 
severities of a mountain winter, than the hardy Afghans, weie unable to 
move. Fatteh Khan, without waiting to consult the dewan, or even in- 
forming him of his intention, pressed forward his im>untain troops by 
double marches. Mohkam Chand, seeing how the Afghan had tried to 
outstrip him, induced the chief of Raj4uri, by the promise of a jdgir of 
Rs. 25,000, to show him a route which would enable him to reach the 
valley at the same time as the wazir. This the chief did, and the active 
dewsn, with a Juandful of troops, under Jodh Singh, Kalsia, and Nehdl 
Singh, Attari, penetrated into the valley, in time to be present at the siege 
of Shergarh and Hari Parbat, much to the amazement of the K^biil wazir. 
But the portion of the Sikh army which thus reached its destination, was 
exhausted by its march through the bills and by exposure to cold, and was 
consequently unable to render any material help. Ata Muhammad, the 
governor, fled after offering but a feeble resistance ; the valley was reduced, 
and soon ififteri^eords all the strongholds of the province were captured by the 
wazir^ Fatteh Khan, without difficulty. Great was the rejoicing at Lahore 
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when the eeir# of th6 t^uotSon of KMhttSx m6Mi thoeaf^j bM 
Fatteh Khan now dedlned to lidiovr the Sikhe the third ebetre of the phuldar^ 
*igA|^|4Mb b 8 had been stipulated. In the meantime, Shah Shuj4> arai}2hF faifatelf 
" of the oonfasion which followed in Kdshmir, consequent on the 

of the valley by Fattdi Rhan> effected his escape from confinement and joinedi 
the camp of Dewan Mohkam Chand. The dewdn, with the oonsolatmn of 
having secured the prize of the* ez-king’s person, if* none otber> returned 
to Lahore, with his troops, much fatigued by their mountain toils in an un* 
congenial climate. The Maharajd received Shah Shujk with every appearance 
of respect ; but his wrath knew no bounds when he *was informed that 
Mohkam Chand had returned empty-handed, and that Fatteh Khan had 
refused to give him the stipulated share of the Kashmir booty. He deters 
mined on revenge, and his expedient did not entirely fail him. Jah4nddd 
Khan, the Governor of Atak, and brother of Ata Miihammafl Khan, the 
ex-Governor of Kashmir, finding that the party of Shah Mahmud had 
gained the ascendancy in Kashmir, and that his own brother was driven 
from his position, was alarmed, and Ranjit Singh opened negotiations 
Ranjit •inirh with him with the offer of a large jagfr for the surrender of the fort of 
Mqttk« Attuok, ms. Atak, which commanded the passage to tlip Indus. Jahiiiid ad Khan, expect- 
ing little favour at the hands of the Kdoul wazir, agreed to the Maha- 
rdjd*s proposals, and permitted Dia Singh, who was already present in the 
neighbourhood of Atak. with a detachment of Sikh troops, as a precaution 
against any possible omergoncy, to occupy the fort in the name of the 
ruler of Ldhore. Fakir Aziz-ud-din and DewAii DVvi Das were sent, 
immediately afterwards, at the head of a stuong foice, to settle the sur- 
Paiifceb Khan mnon- founding Country Fatteh Khan remonstrated with the Mahardjd with 
Sji on^wiiuiwip^^ respect to this usnipalion, accusing him of barefaced treachery. He de- 
manded the immediate surrender of the fort, which Raiqft Singh, confident 
in his own strength, refused, until the promised share of the Kashmir 
plunder was given to him. Upon this Fateh Khan marched ‘to Atak, after 
placing the affairs^of Kashmir in the hands of his brother. Azim Khan,* 
The fort of Atak was closely blockadeil. Kami Chand, Chdhal, hurried 
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up from Lahore, at the head of a body of troops, to relieve the fort, and 
was shortly after followed by Dewdn Mohkam Chand from Burlian. The 
Afghan and Sikh armies lay opposite each other for a long time, and fre- 
quent skirmishes took place, in which the Sikhs lost heavily ; but Dowdu 
Mohkam Chand avoided a general action till the Afgtians haij exhausted 
their supplies, and tho hot weather had set in. The province had also been 
visited hv a famine. At length, the season having sufficiently advanced, 
the Dewdn determined to make a move, and marched to Haidaru, on the 
Indus, five miles from tho f<»rt. The Afghan troops took up a position to 
oppose the further advance of the Sikhs, a portion of their cavalry being 
led by Dost Muhammad Khan, a brother of the wazir, afterwards the well- 
known Amir of Kdhul, the Afghan troops being chiefly comprised of 
Mulkia Mussalmans, or men from the count ly. The dewdn, fresh for 
action, drew up hia Sikhs in order of battle, the cavalry being formed into 
four divisions, the only battalion of infantry then present forming a 
square, and the artillery, under Ghouse Khan, supporting the whole. 
Dost Muhammad first made a resolute cavalry charge, which was, 
however, lepulsed by a heavy fire from the Sikh battalion. The Afghans 
rallied, and Dost Muhammad, making a general attack with hia horse, 
threw the foremost Sikh troops into confusion, capturing some guns. The 
Sikhs were beginning to give way, but Mohkam Chand, cocning^p on his 
elephant wi^ two guns, opensd on the enemy with grape, latter, 
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- ovimr poi^tlf lo tbd db«de tbiu Molliwd, mad paatly to tho dam hm 
df tike OUB, wera compelled to retirft, Mtdthe Sikhs recovered their lost gfOna 
Sistteh Khsoi^ b^ievinjf thet Dost ttntuunoiad Khetf bed been slaio, fled, uid 
m victorious Sikhs puVsued the Af^ians, and drove them out of Khjra- 
h&<L The wazif retired to Kdbnl, leaving another brother, Yar Miihammad 
Khan, in charge of Pesh&war, Kohat, and Eusnfzai, with Sultan Muhammad 
Khan as his naib, or sicoiid in command. Molikam Chand, after relieving 
the fort of Atak, returned victorious to Lahore in the month of August 
The*battle of Haidaru was fought on the ISth of July, 1813, and was the 
first on record in which the Sikh troops, under the Lahore darb&r, had beaten 
the Afghans, who from this time began to entertain a dread of tlieir prowess. 
There were great rejoicings at Lahore in honour of this great and decisive 
victory, ^royal salutes being fired at all the principal stations in the R4j, 
while the cities of Ldhore, Amritsar and Hatala were brilliantly illuminated. 
Two months were spent in Lahore in these rejoicings, at the end of which 
time, in Assu (September), the Maharaja himself paid a visit to his 
newly-conquered province of Atak, with the view of further intimidating 
the Pathans, as well as of consolidating his authority in those distant regions. 

In October^ 1813, the Mahar^jd. visited Jawdld. Mukhi and KaugiA, vid 
Pathaukot, and then joined the camp of Kanwar Kharak Singh at Sialkot. 
Thence, taking the Wazirdbad and GiijiAt route, he reached Bhimbar and 
encamped on the banks of the Jheliim. Preparations were made hero 
on JBL grand scale for an expedition into Rdshinir, and all the jdgirdars and 
tributary hill chiefs Ivere summoned to join the Mahardjd's camp with their 
respective contingents. Sardar Desa Singh, Majithia, was appointed to 
collect the n^tz^'ana, and succeeded in levying Rs. 40,000 from the idjd of 
Niirpiir, Rs. 50,000 from the riija of Jasrota, and one lakh from minor liill chiefs. 
Special ^rraiigcmmits were made to improve the artillery and to make the 
camel battery more effective, and, when all the preparations were complete, 
the Mahardjd. A-ossed the Jhelum and entered Bhimbar and Rohtas. At 
Rdj4iiri he was joined by R^ja Agar Khan, chief of that place, who was 
honourably received by him. Thatta, seven /cos fiom Rdjduri, was easily 
reduced; but at Bahram Kalla, five koa further, on the Pir PaDjdl route, 
the K^'khmir troops, under Wazir Ruhiilla offered a determined resistance. 
The place was difficult of access, being surrounded by streams which 

• flowed in deep currents. The bridge over one of these streams, between 
Thatta and Bahrain Kalla, was destroyed by order of the goveinor; 
but the chief of R^jduri pointed out a different route which obvi- 
ated the necessity of crossing the steam. A detachment of 30,000 troops 
was sent under Sardar Dal Singh, Dewan Ram D.iynl, Jodh Singh, Eai- 
sia, and Fateh Singh, Ahluwalia, and the pass was seized without difficulty by 
the Sikh troops, who were subsequently reinforced by Desa Singh, Majithia, 
Daya Singh, Jawand Singh, Hukm Singh, Chamui, and Dewdn Bhawdni Das, 
who reached the valley with their battery of camel artillery (zambdraks). 
The reduction of Bahram Kalla, one of the most difficult passes of the val- 
ley, was an occasion of great rejoicing in the Mahardjd’s camp, and orders weie 
nowtssued to Sardars Mit Singh, Shim Singh, B4jd Agar Khan, Dhanna Singh, 
Mal\vai,aud Namdar Khan, Thakkar, for an advance on the Pir Patijdl Range. 
But heavy rains interfered with the further progress of the Sikh troops, and it 
was reported that the summits of the Pir Panjiil were still covered with 
deep snow. Further operations were, therefore, suspended, and the Alaha- 
rfjA, having made arrangements for strengthening the newly captured pass- 
es l^yond«B4J^uri, and for collecting grain and stores in select places, return- 
ed to Ldhore, vid Bhimbur and Rohtas, on the 26th of DeoemW. 
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riji, was informra of tho apnearanoo of Wasir Fatteh Jffam at lUU B^gk #i 
the DerajAt, west of the laaaa. NawiUb Sar Buland Khan, pf 4 j)era IsinaB 
Khan, had already welcomed the advent of the wazir ^ presenting bias 
with a number of horses and camels, while Abdul Jabbdr Khan, the Nasini 
of Dera Qh&zi Khan, had placed 80 boats at his di^sal on the Indus. Ike 
wazir had designs on Multan, and Nawab Muzaffar Khan, fearing an attack, 
sent his vakil, Uhul&m Muhammad, to the Ldhore Darbkr, tc^ask for aid against 
the Edbul wazir. Kanwar Kharak Singh was immediately sent to SAtte, 
in the neighbourhood of Multan, at the head of a large'body of troops, with 
instructions to march to Multdn as soon as the Kdbul wazir should cross at 
Trimu Ghat. These opportune measures had the effect of checking the pro* 
gress of the wazir in the direction of Multdn, and of inducing him to^etraoe 
his steps to Kdbul. * 

About this time, reports having been received by the Mahardj& of the 
excesses committed by Wall Khan, the Afghan chief of Makhad, Dew&a 
Mokham Chand was ordered to proceed thither, to bring the refractory chief 
to his senses. The dew&n, accompanied by Sardars Jodh Singh, Bamgarbia, 
Dal Singh and Pahar Singh, Man, marched to Makhad, and Wali Khan 
engaged to pay a nazrana of Rs. 50,000 ; but, finding, subsequently, that 
bis means would not allow him to fulfil the promise, be retired from the fort 
of Atak, and the whole of his teriitory was annexed to the lAhore 
State. Dal Sing having been left to settle the country, the dewau returned 
to Lahore. Soon after this, the Mahardj^ received the joyful news 
of the capture of the Haripur hill territory by <Dewaa Bhaw^ni Das, who 
had been sent on an expedition against that State. A royal salute was 
fired at Ldhore iu honour of the victory, and Bhfip Singh, the chief, who 
had been treacherously seized some time before, was now released from 
confinement and received a small jdgfr for his support. 

In March 1813, the Maharaja, having heard of the talef>ted politician, 
Qangi Bam, invited him, on the recommendation of Bhdi Lai Singh and 
Sardar Hiinmat Singh, Jallawasia, to come from Delhi to Lahore with the 
offer of an appointment Gangd Barn’s father, Rishan Das, was a native 
of Kashmir, and had emigrated to Hindost<i*i during the commotions which 
had followed Ahmad Shah’s conquest of Kashmir, in 1752. Gangft Ram 
had greatly distinguished himself under Colonel Louis Buiquii;reu, a French 
officer in the service of Mahardjd Sindhia of Gwalior, and his intimate 
kiiuwletigp of the politics of the Cis-Sutlej States was of great use to 
General Sir David Ochterlony, when that officer arranged the relations 
of the chiefs of those States with the British Government in 1809. Gang4 
Bam, on arriving at Ldhore, presented the Mahatlij4 with Gangqa water, 
and, having been entrusted with the Mahai4jd.’s seal, was placed B.t the^ 
head of the military office and made paymaster of the irregilteV^ forces* 
the head of the department being Bhaw4ni Das. 

We now come to an incident iii Ranjit Singh’s life, which has Tefb4^Staiil 
on his memory, as one of the most avaricious, uncivil and selfish of monarch^ 
that have ruled over the destinies of this country. It has already been related 
that, during the operations against Kashmir, Shah Shiiji-uUMulk, the 
ex-king of Kabul, was brought to Lahore by Dewdn Mokham Chand., 
He was received by the Mahaidjd with all the honours due to his rank, 
the heir apparent, Kanwar Kharak Sin^h, having been sent to Shahdara 
to receive his midesty. The house in the city, known as the Mubarak 
Haveli, was placecf at the disposal of the king, his fomily andjbllowers. 
No sooner had the king taken up hia residence in the city, than a4omaad 
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imade on him and bis i»ritici{ial Wafii Bsgum, ibr lilie creat 

diamond, tbe Xohinur, which nad once adcorasd the throne of the Ifomals. 
A lat^e suna of money and a valuable jdgfr were promised to the Bhafa^ 
in the event of his majesty surrendering the great diamond, Tbe Shah 
denied being in possession of it, while Watt Begum declared that it had 
been pawned, for a larm sum of money, with the merchants at Kdbul, 
to supply her husband ymh funds in his late expeditious. The MaharAjd 
disbelieving these* 8t|itements, placed a strong guard round the Shah's 
residence, no ingress or egress being allowed without strict search. Finding 
that the severity of flnere restraint was of little avail in inducing the Afghan 
king to part with so rich a prize, Kanjit Singh had the baseness to resort to 
extortion. The king was subjected to absolute deprivation of food ; for two 
whole days, nothing was cooked in his majesty's kitchen, and the Shah, 
with his wivck, children and servants, suffered from actual hunger. The 
exiled family was proof even against this act of oppression, and Ranjit 
Singh, out of regard for his own reputation, had the prohibition of food 
removed. The expedients of restraint and deprivation of food proving 
unavailing, recourse was now had to artifices and tricks. Two forged 
letters, purporting to have been written by Shuj^-ul-Mulk to Wazir Fatteh 
Khan, and declared to have been intercepted, were produced in the darbdr. 
In these the sufferings of the Shah from ill-treatment at the hands of the 
Lahore ruler, were described, and the aid of the wazir and the Afghans was 
solicited to put an end to these persecutions. This afforded ample pretext for 
increased violence against the Shah, and the addition of a strong guard to 
liis residence was now assumed to be indispensable. Two companies of 
Sikh infantry, from newly-raised regiments, were, accordingly, placed over 
the king’s haveli in the city, in addition to the previous guards and the 
Shah w^ threatened with separation from his family, and told that he would 
be sent to Amritsar, there to remain a prisoner, in the fort of Oovindgarh, 
if he did not ccmiply with the demand for the diamond. Threats of per- 
sonal violence were also conveyed to him, and every possible device resorted to 
in order to enforce the surrender of the precious jewel. The Shah, finding ex- 
postulations without effect, had resort to stratagem in his turn, and asked for 
two months' time, fo enable him to procure the diamond, which, he said, had 
been pledged by him to certain bankers for a large sum of money, which would 
be required tq redeem it. The Mahardj^, with much reluctance, allowed 
the time solicited, and there was a temporary cessation of severitica But 
so impatient was the Sikh ruler to secure the object of his ambition, and so 
little did he rely on the Shah’s promise, that, before long, the extortionate 
demands for the jewel were renewed. The Shah, wearied of the insults to 
which ha was subjected by the rapacious ruler of Lahore, and seeing that, 
the surrender of the diamond were longer delayed, the Sikh would not 
hfiifiitateti^^rive him even of his life, resolved, at last, to comply with his 
Tkifinows was received with intense joy by the Mahariijd, who, on 
lift 1813, deputed Fakir Aziz-ud-diD,Bhdi Gur Baksh Singh, and Jamjar 
KhushhiCl Singh, 4o receive the jewel. The Shah having, however, expressed a 
wish that the prize should be taken by the winner in person, Ranjft Singh gladly 
availed himself of an opportunity to wait on the Shah, with his principal 
i courtiers. The interview took place on the first day of June at the residence 
of the Shah, in Mubarak HavelL The exiled king received the ruler of 
li^hore with due honour, and, both princes being seated, a solemn pause 
ensued, which lasted for about au hour. Banjit Singh, at last, becom* 
ing impatient, whispered to one of his attendants to give the Shah a re- 
minder regarding his promise. The latter^therefore, made a sign to one of 
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be placed midway between hie maater and the Uabardjd. ]^wia JmawdAi 
Paa wae then ordered by the liahar^jd to unfold the roll, andaj^he diaiacijeils 
iu all ita efftilgeoce, being disclosed and identified, the Sikh immedialwiir 
took it and deposited it in his pocket. The king had hud the brilliant 
diamond set in an emerald, which he used to wear on his arm, bat it bad 
been taken put and was now set in gold. Presents were then exchanged, 
and a jdgir aisigned to the king for hia maintenance, a nromise of aid in 
recovering Kdbul being also made to him. The guard on the Shah was 
withdrawn, and be was left more at liberty to move^ about in the city, 
which he often did in a State palanquin An unhappy event, however, 
occurred soon afterwards, which had the effect of creating an unpleasant feel^ 
ing between the Mahardjd and the ex-king. The k&rddr of Qujrduwdli for* 
warded a letter, purporting to have been written b} Kizi Shev Muhammad, 
one of the followers of his Afghan majesty, and to have been intercepted and 
taken from a Pathan The letter was addressed to Muhammad Aziin Khan, 
the new governor of Kashmir, and proposed a joint attack on Lahore with 
the Wazii Fateh Khan, which would render the assassination of the MaharAjd 
at Lahore an easy task, and would be atranged by the Sliah’s party 
in the to»vn Ranjit Singh, ou this letter being read oht to him, sent 
for one of the royal princes, and asked him to explain the contents to the 
ex-king Shah Shuj^ left the MaharAjd at liberty to deal with the k4z{ 
as he should think ht, declaring, at the s\mc time, bis o.vu innocence. The 
hol 3 ' man was so severely beaten with sticks and shoes, by the guard that 
he fainted under the blows, but, thanks toj^he hardness of the Pathan 
skull, the castigation was borne with patience, and failed to extort a con- 
fession of privity ou the part of the Shah from the pious kdzi, who, to the 
last, declaied his master’s entire innocence. He was then committed to 

i irison ; but the Shah, some time after, purchased the releai^ of hia 
aithful follower by the payment of Ra 20,000 to the darbd^ 

When the Maharajd, as alicady menliouod, moved towards the Indus 
to consolidate his power iu the newly conquered province of Aiak, and 
to watch the procee^lings of the Kdbul wazir, Fat eh Khan, he took Shah 
Shuja in his tram, with the object, apparently, of using him as a tool for 
his ultimate designs against Kd^hmir, as well as of establishing bis 
authority iu the teintory beyond the Indus. The season being now far 
advanced, the Mihaidjd suddenly retut ued, and the ex-kuig slowly 
followed, but he had traitors m his own household, and was plundered of 
many valuables ou the way. The Shah believed the plunderers were the 
Sikhs thtMU^clves. though the officer who had been sent his majesty 
to conduct Mr Elphinstone to Peshawar, i^ believed to have had much to 
do with the Shahs misfortunes on the journey. This inau, Mir Abul 
Hasan, embezzled a great deal of his master’s property, and was the person 
who originally informed Ranjfb Singh of the safety of the great diamond 
and other valuables at Lahore. He was also the author of the plot against 
the king, which made it appear that bis majesty, in Qonoeit with the 
governor of Kdishniir, was devising plans to overthrow the Sikh monarchy, 
and, finally, he it was who cieated obstacles iu the way of the exiled 
family making their escape from the capital of the Panjdb. 

The next act of Ranjit Singh was still more disgracefully extortionate 
and oppressive The information supplied by the traitor, Abul Hasan 
and coufiimed. in part, by the late unhappy inoideuts of the Shah’s journey 
from Atak to the Sikh capital, left a strong impression on the igiuQ of the 
gikh that the Shah had still a collection of jewels of rare value left with 
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^tariaritig that nm^ wete lefk, he mmt Bh4i Bam Isi^iagh with a pi^ of 
#eiiialea, to ^ake a search iq the interior apartments of the Shah’s bai4m, 
aid bring away any hoaos or bundles 9 otitainirig precious stones that 
might be found there. The female searchers committed acts, which were 
grossly insulting, against the persons of the unfortunate royal ladies, who had 
to bear the treatment with patience : and every boa and packet which was 
found in their*possession was brought before the Sikh ruler. In addition 
to jewels, a lai^e collection of swords, pistols and valuable property, including 
carpets of rare beihuty, and rich dresses, worn by the ladies of the harem, 
were seized and brought before the rapacious sovereign. Ranjit Singh had 
these boaea opened by the king’s head ciitmch, and retained, for himself, 
all the jewels and* other articles of exquisite beauty and great value. 
The Shah, Who had been allowed a tempomry residence in the gardens 
of Shalimdr, was ordered to remove to the city, where he was again subjected 
to strict surveillance. 

The Shah, divested of an article of inestimable value, ns well as of 
all the treasures that once d(‘Coiated the throne of the great Duir4iii family, 
conceived that^ should he continue his stay longer in the Sikh capital, the 
next step of his lapacious host would be to take his life it a pretext could 
be found. He, accoidingly, determined to effect his escape, with his family. 
The Sikhs on guard wore btibed, and comnuinications opened with Balak 
Bam, the treasurer, a native of Hiiulostan and the agent of Sugan Chand, 
the great banker at ITelhi and treasurer of the Biitish Residency in that 
toi\n. The Begums of tli6#Shah, having, one night, dressed as Hindu 
females, and taken their seats in a cart drawn by bullocks, passed out of 
the city, with the^asbi&tance of Balak Rarn, and wete conveyed to Ludhi&n4, 
where ^^ley were received, with due courtesy, by the Assistant Agent, 
Captain Birch. The circumstance of the flight of the Shah’s harem having 
been brought tS the notice of Runjit Singh, towards the end ot November, 
his rage was irrepressible. He placed a strong guard of artillery over the 
Shah, who was thieatened with peisonal violence, to induce him to declare 
where the ladies weie. He denied all knowledge of their movements, and 
declared that he knew nothing of theii intentions. A stiict search was 
made iu the city, and cgiess fioin it to veiled women was prohibited. All 
merchants possessing any pioperty belonging to the Shah, or to any member 
of the royal family, were ordered to surrender it to the Lahore Treasury. 
It having been, at last, represented to the Liihore ruler that the Afghan 
ladies had effected tlieir escape fiom the Sikh capital, through the assistance 
rendered by the treasurer, Balak Ram, that official was seized at Amritsar, 
his residence, and niade over to Uira Singh, Topi. His houses at Amritsar 
were seized, and he was compelled to show his account books. All the 
property belonging to the Shah or his family in possebsion of the Hindu 
was seized, after which he was set at liberty. 

The Shah himself made his escape, in disguise, on a dark night in 
April 1815. A breach ha>ving been - made in the wall of the farrash- 
hkamt on the side facing the stieet, the Shah made his way through it, 
aoaornpauied by two of his slaves, and the princes Haidar and Zafar. 
Finding* the gates of the city closed, the Shah then effected his exit 
from the town through the drain of the Lahori G'^te. Repairing then 
to the tomb of Gauj Baksh, outside the Bhati Gate, he washed 

bis clothes, which had become soiled in the drain, and, having offered up 
hia prayers before the tomb of the saint, he swam across the ^vi at 
about 8 AM. The passage tci the Sutlej was intentionally avoided to 
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Luah^d as the probable place ofthe Shah’s asylum. The'lfahiMP, 
iug informed of the Shah’s escape, disgraced the artiileiy guard jptho were olt 
duty on the Shah’s residence in the Mubarak Haveli, and offered a reward iMr 
the recovery of the royal prisoner. Sawars were sent out in every directiou^ 
but no trace of the e^aped prisoner could be found. Jamadar Khushhdl Singh 
was then appointed to make enquiry as to how tfte Shah had offected his 
escape, and what persons were responsible for his flight from Sikh capita]. 
The result of the inquiry was that Shddi Khan and Eusuf Khaufkeepers of the 
City Oat were banished to Amritsar, where they were put in confinementj 
while the old guards on the city gates were removed and new Sikh guards ap** 
pointed in their stead. The Shah proceeded to Qujrdnwald in a bullock 
cart, which he hired, and from thence to Jammu, vid Sidikot From Jamm& 
he repaired to Kistwar, where he was well received by the chief of that 
place, and joined by some Sikhs who were discontented with Ranjft Singh. 
Having, with the help of the Kistwar chief, collected a body of three thousand 
men, the Shah, in the winter of 1815, once more tried his fortune in the 


direction of Kdshmir. The cold, however, prevented his crossing the Pir 
Panjdl Range, and his attempt to penetrate into the valley having failed, 
his troops dispersed, and he was compelled to retreat. After this reverse, he 
resided for some time, with his zealous mountain host, and then marched 


through the Kullti mountains, and, by a long and circuitous route, and after 
experiencing great hardships, reached Lndhidnd, in September, 1816, where 
he rejoined his family, and placed himself under the protection of the British 
Government. The Shah was treated by the British authorities with becom- 


ing respect and consideration, and the annual sum of Rs. 18,000 which had 
been assigned for the maintenance of his family was, on bis arrival, raised 
to Ra. 60,000, while a separate pension of Rs. 24,000 was allowed^ by the 
Government for his blind brother, Shah Zamdn. 


The misfortunes of the exiled Kdbiil princes having btien described 
connectedly, it is now necessary to revert to our narrative of the events 
subsequent to 1813. 

The Holi having been celebrated with the usual pomp and magnificence, 
the Mahariljd bathed in the sacred tank at Amritsar, and, in April 1814, moved 
his army in the direction of Adinanagar, below the hills, to enfoice the 
payment of tribute from tho hill rdj&s about Kangid. Towards the middle 
of the year, he determined on making a complete conquest of Kdshmfr, and 
military operations were accordingly commenced. All the hill chiefs, as 
well as those of the plains, were summoned to Sialkot, and the Maharajd 
having himself repaired thither in person, a grand review of the Sikh troops 
took place. The experienced Dev an, Mohkam Chand, remonstrated against 
this expedition, urging that the season was not propitious ; that sufficient 
supplies had not been t^oUected on the route ; that it would be extremely 
desirable, if not absolutely necessary, to construct large depots of provisions 
at Bhiinbar and Rdj&uri, so as to provide against the possibility of a deter- 
mined opposition being offered, and that the hill chiefs werer hostile. These 
warnings were, however, unheeded, and the Dewdn, seeing that the Maha- 
rdjd was determined on an advance, asked leave to accompany the \nvading 
army. Sickness, however, detained him at the capital, and he was left 
there to preserve order during the Mahardjd’s absence. His grandson, Ram 
Daydl, then only twenty-two years of am, who had already distinguished 
himself by his ability and brave^, a^Pypanied the Mahardjd, and was 
entrusted with the command of a diviaion'hfthe army. The troops *moved 
to Bhimbar early in June, and, advancing elowly from that place, reached 
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iMid itoelved toe reepeote of B4j4 A|[ar Khao, the chief of tfaaF!&m 
afeato. Bflire tito anay, having been uaencumhered of its heavy baggage, 
vrateqjaipped Sot a march through the interior of the hills, and preparatione 
were maoe to pass tlm. fomoua Fir Panj&L An attempt to ^n over B&ji 
Bdhulto Khan, ot Punch, failed, as hid son was already a hostage with 
Muhammad Azim Khan, fiie Edbul governor. Bij4 Agar Ehan, ofuAjiuri, 
was then codsiilh^^ to the best route by which to invade tlie valley. He 
proved a ti^acmrous ally, and not only misled Ranjit Singh as to the 
number and strength bf the enemy, but advised a division of the army, the 
main body commanded by the MaharAj4 in person, to pursue the Punch 
route by the ToshA Maiden Pass, the other detachment to outer Edshmir 
by the fiahram Galla route, viA Supin, iu the valley. This advice was 
unfortunately followed, and the division intended for a diversion^ having 
been furnished, with provisions, was sent forward under Ram Daydl, 
grandson of Dew4n Mohkam Chand, on the 15th of June. The Dowtfn 
was accompanied by Sard^r Dal Singh, Qhouse Ehan, commandant of the 
artillery, Mit Singh, Padhaiiia^ and several other sardars and jdgirdars. 

Jamadar Ehushh41 Singh commanded the van, which was to clear the way 
of the enemy, while Hari Singh, Nalwa, and Neh4l Singh, AttavfwAlA, 
brought up the rear. The detachment appeared before Bahram Galla, 
ou the 18th, and secured possession of the pass by bribing the defenders, 
who were retainers of the Punch R4jA The following day, under the 
guidance of N^md4r Ehan, Thakkar, whose knowledge of the route was of 
great value, the advanced column of the Sikhs sui mounted the lofty barrier 
of the Pir Panjal by the Sarai and Madpur Pass, occupying Hirpur, and 
difjlodging the Afghans who defended those places. Azfm Khan, having 
heard of this defeat, sent a strong force to meet the invaders, and an action 
was fought on the 22nd of July, near Hirpur, when the KAshrairians, being HnDur*^S*Sinto 
defeated, were followed by the Sikhs to Supin. On the 24th, the Sikhs, 
under DewAn Ram DayAl, made an assault ou Supin, but the town was 
strongly defended by Shakur Ehan. The Sikh van was led by Jiwan Mai, 
a brave man and commandant of Kharak Singh’s troops, who boldly engaged 
the AfghAu army. The Sikhs fought well, but were outnumbered. The 
place was, moreover, visited by a snowstorm, and the Sikhs, being quite 
unaccustomed tp such an event, could make no stand. Muhammad Azim 
Ehan’s cavalry coming up, the Sikhs were completely routed, and many of 
their saidars killed, among them being the gallant Jiwan Mai and Fatteh 
Singh, ChAchi. The routed Sikhs met with greater disasters the following 
night, going from place to place over snow-covered hills and valleys, in 
order to escrae from the relentless AfghAus, who hung close upon their 
rear. Bam DayAl retired to a village, close to Srinagar, where the wounded 
men collected round his tent. Those who were able to ily, fell back on 
the skirts of the Pir PanjAl. The Sikhs had no reinforcements at hand, aud 
their supplies now failed. Reinforcements were, therefore, as anxiously 
waited for as provisions. 

The main Irady, however, of the Sikh army, under the Mahar4j4, which 
had advanced in the direction of Punch, met with no better fortune. 

Heavy r^ns delayed its march from BajAuri, and the army started for its 
destination on the 26th of June, exposed to wet and cold. Banjft Singh 
reached Punch, on the 28th, only to ^d it evacuated. This was done by 
Older of the Punch BfijA, whose iMple were directed to desert towns and 
villages on 4he approach of the Sum army, leaving nothing behind for the 
invaders to plunder ; to bury or remove the grain, and to narass the flank 
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oC |bd Sikb columii9 in small bands. The effect of micb tactios iaotf 
to jbe felt, for the aappKes of the Sikh army were running sbi^ssud Wil 
necessitated a bait in riiooh till the middle of July. SMjft Sih|||h thea 
moved with his army to Mandi, and thence to Toshd Ifaidin, on tibie skiite 
of the valley/ Here he found the troops of Muhammad Adm Khan drawn 
lip to check the progress of the invading army. B^S Agar Khan suggested 
to Banjft Singh the advisability of an attack on the ]|^hmfr troops ; but 
the Maharijd, after reconnoitring the position of the ^emy, dSemed it ad- 
visable to refrain from taking the offensive. The Ki^hmfr and lAbore 
armies took up a position facing each other, both remaining^ inactive for 
several days. Here the Maharaja was informed of the precipitate haste 
with which Dewdn Ram Dajdl had carried on operations beyond the Fir 
Panjdl mnge, and deplored the critical position in which his troops were 
l^aced in that quarter. He forthwith despatched Bhdi Bam Singh, with 
Dewfin Devi Dte and Kutb-ud-din Khan, of Kasur, at the head of five 
thousand cavalry and infantry to assist Bam Daydl. The Bh&i, hearing of 
the critical position of the latter, remained stationary at Bahram Qalla. 
Muhammad Azim Khan, seeing every thing in his favour, thought the time 
had come for^offensivo operations against the main army of lAhore, which 
had been long in view, and was now suffering from cold and sickness, 
and still more from desertion. A desultory fire was opened by Wazir BAh- 
ullah Khan, the Punch Raja, on the Sikhs^ on the 9th of July, and resulted 
in disorganising the Sikh troops. The attack was resumed on the following 
morning with greater vigour and with worse resuit for the cold-stricken 
Sikhs. The Maharaja now found that he must retreat, and he accordingly 
fell back on Mandi, leaving Bam Day&l to his fate. The retreat soon be* 
came a hurried and disastrous flight. Heavy rain fell, the roads were all 
but impracticable, 'and, checked by Bdhulla Khan, and tormented^ with the 
wet and cold, the Sikhs were much harassed on the way by the hill tribes, 
who disputed the passage of the army. In the midst of ^hese difficulties, 
the Mahardja continued his retrograde march, setting the town of Mandi on 
fire. The retreat was attended with the loss of many men and officers, 
among the latter being the brave Mit Singh, Padhania, the chief of the 
staff, Gur Baksh Siti^, Dhari, and Desa Singh, MAn. Many were also dis- 
abled and many drowned in a stream, in the precipitation with which the 
columns under Desd Singh, Majithia, and Hukm Singh, Chamni, executed the 
retreat, and, had it not been for the guidance of Namddr Khan, who conduct- 
ed the main army, by a lessdifficult route, to Punch, many more would have 
perished, owing to the severity of the climate, as well as tne impracticability 
of the passes which were now covered with snow. Banjit Singh, strifmed of 
nearly all his baggage, and his army all but disorganized, reached Punch, 
which he set on fire. Taking then with him Bdjd Sher Bdz Khan, of Punch, 
ho continued his flight to Kotli, the rdjd of which place would have en- 
deavoured to cut off his retreat, but was prevented from effecting his purpose 
by his rdui, who was won over by the persuasions of Fakfr Aziz-ud-dfn, 
and who induced her husband to permit the Sikhs to Thus did 

MaharAji reach Bhimbar and make his way out of the hills, w^nce^ t^klngf 
the nearest route, and attended by only a few followers, and with stuL feww 
comforts, be reached his capital on the 12th of August. The* MaUiii:^ 
ever afterwards expressed a horror of the snow and cold of Kashmir, and 
the subject was such a sore one to him, that be never touched upon it 
without denouncing Kashmir as a vile place. 

The advanced detachment, under Dewdn Bam Daydl, yas terribly 
harassed after its retreat from Srinegar. It was followed by Muhammad 
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Atim Khan,^ ivho sarrotmded the Sikhi and font off their supplied jAte 
itewbi^ at janeture, acted mth resolution, and held his own with eleh 
d^arnaliiation,^ that Muhammad Azim Khan was compelled to come to 
tetifia ^ Be not only allowed him a safe conduct to the ISikh frontier, bat> 
ae a sign of homage, sent presents for the Sikh ruler, and, in a written 
dopament, admitted the #upremacy of the Ldhore Darbdr.* Thus the 
whole expedition returned to Ldhore, having lost its best officers and men, 
and being shorn of eterything that constituted its strength and utility as a 
military hody. The J^aharaja lamented that in the campaign he could not 
avail himself of his aged dewan’s determination and judgment, as well as of 
his skill and valour. Everything had come to pass exactly as the old 
dewdn had predicted; and the ruler of Lahore sighed at the political blunder 
he had committed. But misfortunes never come singly, and the Maharaja, 
and, indeed, the whole Sikh nation, was about to lose one who was to 
them a sincere friend, and who combined the qualities of an able 
counsellor and bravo general. Mohkam Chand never lecoveicd from 
the illness which had prevented his accompan}ing his nmster on the 
Kashmir expedition Soon after the return of the Maliaraj/i. the dew^n 
grew worse, and he died at Phillour t on*! 5 th Kartik, 1871 Sam vat (October 
1814), much to the regret of the whole Sikh community, and the sorrow 
of the Mahar^jd, who owed so much ot his success to his skill, valour 
and fidelity. His military skill was as great as his administrative genius, 
and in him tho Mahan^d lost his most devoted and loyril servant. In his 
private character, the dewan was upright, liberal and high-minded He 
was moat popular among the* troops and enjoyed tho confidence of all 
the sardars of the nation. On his death, the Mahardjfi appointed Moti 
Ram Dewdn in his father’s place, conferring on him also the governor- 
ship of th% Jalandar Do4b, and the charge of the fort of Phillour. Ram 
Day41, the grandson of tho deceased, who had already distingiiislicd himself 
for bravery in the K^ishuiir expedition, was made commauder-in-ebief of 
the Sikh army. 

The Maliaiiljrf, after resting for a few days at Shaldmdr, repaired to 
Amritsar, to meet Abdul Nabi Khan, the vakil of tho British Government, 
^ who had come from Ludhian4, with Rai Nand Singh, bringing friendly 
letters from tho Governor-General of India and Gcneial Sir David Ochter- 
lony. The agent was received with due honours, and pio'^ented, on his 
departure, with a costly dress of honour, consisting of valuable shawls, and 
a thousand rupees in cash. 

Returning to Ldhore, the Mahariljd turned his attention to the con- 
struction of a moat around the city, and the repair of the city wall About 
the same time, Phula Singh, the Nihaug Ak^lia, raised the standard of 
revolt in the Malwa country across •the Sutlej. He was assisted in his 
mischievous designs by N^hal Singh, the Attari chief. Dewan Moti Ram 
Was ordered from Phillour to repair to Malwa at the head of troops, and both 
the rebellious chiefo, having been captured at Kot Kapiira, were brought 
to lAhovo. * ** 



^ * CnibMBffham hwre says that the advanced detachment was spaied by Muhammad Azim 

KhMUt v^iei reffard for Mohkam Chand, the gtandfather of its commaiidot. Mini ay seems to 
hald the Mne view. This was, however, not at all the case Denidn Ham DajBn] is admitted 
on all hands to have acted with such determination, that Muhammad Anm Khan liad to 
remind him of the friendship that existed between him and his gt andtatber, and. but for that 
friendsh^, tho dewdn was determined to fiitht to the last. Already two thousand Afghans had 
been slain in the oonihet, and MuhammM Azim Khan had seen the danger of allowing the 
|9ildui to prolenn^their stay in the valley.'-^mpare Amar Nath’s History with ranjdb Chtefa, 
4pittaB6. 

t His tomb was erected in a garden at Phillour. 
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Xu of 1815, ilie Brifeisli Ooremment v«8 engi^ Ut * itfuit 

with the QotkhiBf who were commanded bv Amar Singh, Tfal^ Chdoaclji 
afterwards General, Ochterlonjr took the fiela against the Kepdl Ooniinabdefi 
who, for a period of six months, successfully bamed all the attempts of Hut 
British General to reduce the hill country lying between the Jamna and 
the Sutloj. The Mahar&jd deputed Fakir Asiz-ud-dio to Ludhidnd with offetii 
of assistance, and sent DewAn BhawAni Das and Mohar Singh to the Gopemof*^ 
General with presents of horses and valOables on a simSar errand, but the 
offer was declined with thanks. The Nep41 Agent., Prithi Bilds, reached 
Liihore at the same time, to ask for help against the British ; but, being 
coldly received by the MaharAjA, he had to return to his country disappoint- 
ed. The British troops at last gained a complete victoi^ over the 
NepAlese, who were driven out of the country west of the GhAghra, or, 
KAli, river. This was highly favourable to the views of the Lahore ruler, 
who began to enlist the OorkhA men so well* adapted for hill warfare, in 
the army which ho was raising for the hill campaign now in contemplation. 

The Dosahra festivities being over at LAhore, orders were issued for the 
Sikh army to rendezvous at SiAlkot, and a division was sent in advance, in 
October, under DewAn Bam DayAl, Bal Singh and DewA Singh, Bamgarhia, 
to punish the refractory chiefs of BajAuri and Bhimbar and to devastate 
the whole of the country this side of the Pir PanjAl, which had shaken off its 
allegiance to the Lahore Darbar. The MaharAjA himself followed by the 
Wazirabad route. At Nadaun, news having reached him of the death of 
Jodh Singh, Bamgarhia, he sent for Wazlr Singh, MahtAb Singh and 
DewA Singh, cousins of the deceased, who*" had quarrelled among them- 
selves over the estate left by him, the avowed object of the invitation being 
a settlement of the- dispute. On arrival at Nadaun, the sardars were re- 
ceived, with great courtesy, in a reception tent, but, in the mi(fot of con- 
versation, the MaharAjA suddenly left the tent, which^ was straightway 
surrounded with troops, and the Bamgarhias were made prisoners. All 
their vast possessions, including the fort of Bamgarh at Amritsar and other 
small forts, upwards of a hundred in number, were seized BAiAuri wae 
next sacked by the Sikhs, who threw down the city walls and levelled 
with the ground the edifices of tha rajA, who fled to Kotli, leaving all he 
had to be plundered by the invaders. After the reduction of BAjAuri, 
the Sikh troops stormed the fort of Kotli, and occupied* it, together with 
the neighbouring tract of country. Here an enterprising BAjput woman, 
Mussammat Biwi, who was the holder of a jAgir, offered her services to the 
MaharAjA, and, with her help, the Serochi fort was reduced. The forts of 
Serochi and Kotli were then bestowed by the MaharAjA on BAjA Sher BAs 
Khan. Bhimbar was subjected to a similar fate, but Punch was saved 
from a like visitation owing to its greater elevation, and the setting in of 
the coM weather with its usual severity. Further operations were now 
suspended, the experience of the last campaign having taught the Sikhs 
how disastrous it was to attempt such operations during that season, 
and in such a country, with troops unaccustomed t6 hill warfara The 
troops now marched to Noushera, ana the MaharAjA returned to LAhore about 
the end of December. 

The sane year, Pandit, afterwards BAjA, Dina Nath, whose father, Bakht 
Mai, held a subordinate civil post at Delhi, was invited to LAhore by 
DewAn GangA Bam, a near relation of his, and then head of the Statb 
Office at LAhoro. The Pandit soon distinguished himself hj his eneigy 
and intelligence, and became privy seal, as well as head orthe dvil and 
finance offices. 
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f Ja 1810. the llattaH^ ym vailed upon bj Bi'r Stogb, the r&j& 

of ]94rp(uv taholiad nuled to eomi^ wilbibe Mimmons to present bitnself PaniilUDOiitof blM 
11,1 ih^ meeting of the eordam at l%41kot Be was subjected to so heayy a 
fine that he wee ouite unable to pay it, and he offered his tMkv^rs or household 
gods of silver ana gold, in lieu thereof but even their value did not suffice to 
make up the amount r^uired. At length he was subjected to the disgrace 
of being personally seizedT at the door of the hall of audience, and sent back 
in a palanquin to bis^State under charge of Missar Ralia Bam, there to witness 
the seizure of all his property. A small jdgir was offered him for his main- 
tenance, but he decli&ed to accept it, and, after a fruitless attempt to re- 
cover his lost possessions by^ force of arms, fled across tho Sutlej, and put 
himself under British protection, timed Singh, the rajd of Joswdl, fathcr-iu- 
law of Blr Singh, was, for a similar offence, subjected to very much the same 
treatment, all his possessions and jigira being confiscated. He, however, was 
content with the j4gir offered to nim for his support. Fakir Irndm-ud-din 
and Bewd Singh were sent with two hundred sawdrs, and Ndriak Cband, 

Daftri, to establish the Sikh rule in the confiscated hill territoiies. 

/The Mahardjd, being joined by Fateh Singh, A hlu walla, moved in tho Atonnntheoountry 
direction of Multan and Bdhdwalpur, at the head of his tioops, collecting jojjjMmg «»« ciuuAb, 
tribute and exacting nazrdnds from the zeminddrs on the way. At Pdk- 
pattan, Dewdn Sheikh Muhammad Ydr, the Sajjdda Nishin of the great 
mausoleum of that place, presented the Mahardjd with a fine horse and a noaiings with the 
sword set with jewels. Tho district was at first placed in charge of Jemadar p,JtSilr 
Khushhdl Singh ; but *out of consideration for the sanctity of the <iaint, 
whose remains are deposited there, it was restored to the Sajjdda Nishin, 
on condition of his agreeing to pay a tribute of Bs. 9,000 per annum. 

Sube Rae and Kishau Das, vakils of tho naw.4b of Bdhdwalpur, having 

then visi^pd the Mahardjd, a fresh agreement was executed by the nawdb tik NawAb of baua- 

to pay a nazrdnd of Bs. • 80,000, and an annual tribute of Rs. 70,000. 

The Mahardjd, fharching by easy stages, next reached Harappa, where 
he was joined by Dayd Singh, Qutb-iid-din Khan, Kastiria, and Mis- 
Bar Dewdn Chand, who were returning with their advanced division from 
Bdhdwalpui, after the new agreement made with the nawdb. The Mahardjd 
ordered them to Tolamba, where he himself arrived on the 15th Chet, 1873, 

Samvat. Here Sayad Muhsin Shah, vakil of Muzaffar Khan, nawdb of And of MnitAn 
Multdn, brought* presents of horses, shawls and carpets for the Mahaidjd, 
who demanded a lakh and twenty-thousand rupees as nazrdnd* The agent 
asked for time to pay the subsidy, offering to pay Bs. 40,000 in cash and 
the balance after two months, but the Sikh ruler, becoming impatient, laid 
siege to Ahmaddbdd, which was reduced without difficulty by the artillery 
of Missar Dewdn Chand. Then, crossing the Chindb at Trimu Qhdt, the 
Maharajd encamped at Sdlar Wdhan with his troops. An advanced column 
of Sikhs reached Multdn to enforce payment of the tribute; and Fhula 
Sipgh, Akali, intoxicated with bhang, suddenly stormed the town, at tho 
head of a band of fanatics, with such impetuosity that the storming party 
gained possession of the outworks of the citadel. The naw&b, seeing that storming of the 
the Bikh ruler wae determined to proceed to extremes if the subsidy was 
not soon paid, remitted Bs. 80,000 through Dowin Bhawdni Das, and pro- 
mised, in a short time, to pay the balance of Bs. 40,000. The cupidity of the 
L&hore ruler being thus satisfied, he marched on to M4nkera. The van of 
the Sikh army, under Sardar Sundar Singh, Ahluwalia, proceeded down 
the^ Indus to beyond the Sindb border. Muhammad Khan, surnamed 
Hfiia-ud-dowla. the chief of Bbakkar and Leia, whose family had been ex- Tiieowrfuiipoi 
pelled bjr the present Mirs of Sindh, dying alwut the same time, the sue- Bi»uuir 
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'ceasion devolt^ed <m Sher Mahflmmad Khan, Krith tba canacMk of KlMdA 
Yir Khaa, younger brother of the deceased nawdb, arid iSafit AlMaMl 
Khan, his soQ^a-iair. Negotiations for a were Opened hy^tie 

Mahar^&, through his agent Suj&n Rai, the agents on behalf nf the iiawil) 
being Itaiz&da Pindi Das, Sundar Singh and tiohan ZjaL The Mslisstiil^ 
made a demand for Rs. 1,25,000, whUe the nai^&b offered onlj Rs. t0,000» 
The Maharijd, considering himself affronted, ordered the Minkera country 
to be devastated with me and sword. The forts of llahmiid Kot, Khan* 
garh and Muhamtnadpiir, were closely besieged and ^subjected to a heavy 
cannonade. Phula Singh, the notorious Akdli fanatic, committed the 
grossest atrocities on the Mnssalrndn population, and the garrisons, on om* 
mg out of the blockaded forts, were subjected to insults of a revolting 
description, notwithstanding the solemn pledges given that they would be 
secure from maltreatment At length, Rai Pindi Das having arranged to 
pay fifty thousand rupees in cash, through Jamadar Khushhil Singh, and 
the heat of the weather being severely felt, the Sikh forces withdrew, 
leaving Shor Muhammad Khan to govern the country. 

The Mahardjd now proceeded to Jhaug, where Ahmad Khan, the 
chief, was summoned to his presence, and called upon to. pay forthwith a 
largo nazrdnd He pleaded his inability to do so, on which he was seized 
and sent a piisoner to Ldhoro, together with Jaw^jd Ram, his dewdn, 
under a strong guard. The whole country, yielding a revenue of four lakhs 
of rupees, was confiscated and farmed to Sukh Day^l for Rs. 1,60,000, the 
civil government being entrusted to Sujan Rai. Sardar Fateh Singh, 
Ahluwalia, was in the meantime sent to Uch, on the Ohindb, and Kot 
Maharaja, which he seized, evicting the Sayads of Uch, whose possessions bad 
hitherto been hold by them, on account of their religious sanctity, and who 
were now provided with a jAgir. Rajab Ali Khan, the chief of Kot^MahanijA 
was seized and sent a pribonor to the Sikh capital. At* this time, Abdus 
Samad Khan, son of Nawdb Shah Muhammad Khan, of D^era Din Fan^h, 
having suttored great oppression at the hands of Hafiz Muzaffar Khan 
of MultdiU, lied, with Nawab Muzatfar Khan, Saddozai, to Lahore, where 
they were received with consideiation by the Mahardjd. 

The Maharaid, having finished his tour in the south, returned to his 
capital on the 20th of May. Hero he was informed that Wazir Fatteh Khan, 
having crossed the Indus at Atak, had employed the season in marching 
across the Pakhli and Damtour hills. He had established bis own authority 
in the valley, having defeated bis brother Muhammad Azim Khan, and was 
returning by the same route. Dewin Ram Dayil was, about this time, 
engaged in quel hug a disturbance raised by Muhammad Khan, zemindar 
of Dhori, and in settling the country round Atak, The Mahariji sent the 
dewill oidcrs to remain at Kili ki Sarae, until Fatteh Khan should leave 
Kishnnr and re-cross the Indus. 

Doinebtic troubles now occupied the attention of the Mahariji. Bhii 
Ram Singh, the guardian of the heir-apparent, Kanwar Kbarak Singh, 
had mismanaged the nikka country hold in jigir by the prince, and ^ievous- 
ly oppressed the people. Loud complaints reached the Mahariji’s ears 
of the Bhii’s misbehaviour and excesses. He had formed a close intimacy 
with the Kan war’s mother, the Mahariji’s second wife, and his infliteuee 
over that lady, as well as over the prince, was so ^eat, that his will 
prevailed in all matters, public and private. The Mahariji gave the priuee, 
who had reached the age of discretion, time for amendment and r^onn ; 
but the active interference of the Bhai made anything like Improvemeat 
utterly hopeless. The Mahariji was at length compelled to take more 
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iatfetts aotiuM 10^ tlla natter, *(116 <iew 4 a was thrown into eobfioeia^at 
4 Md balled on to aijcoant ibr hie etewardship of the estates. The 
Ifairwar'e utdther was remored to Shekhapara, and the prince hinasetf 
iw|Nismaaded tat allowing matters to foil iitto such reckless eonfosi^n, and _ ^ 

Dewda Bhawdni Das, Peshawaria, was appointed manager of the Kanwar'e***^ 
estates,^ in place of R%p> Singh. XJttam Chand, the banker, with whom 
Ratti Singh bad accounts, was then put in chains, and jewels and precious 
stonest valued at a lakh of rupees, together with four lakhs in kvMdie 
andtcash, belonging to the deposed dewdn, were confiscated to the State. 

For the disgrace inflicted on Eharak Singh, the MaharAJd made ample ofSSSSBSSSk*^ 
aimndfl soon after. A grand darb^r was held at^Aiiaikali, with the object sinfrhuueirto 
of installing the prince on the gadi of heirship to the Ld,horo throne. 

Astrologers were consulted as to the most propitious day for the ceremony 
of installation, and, at their suggestion, the 15th of Magh, 1873 Samvat, 
was fixed as the date of the ceremony. Tents and shauiidnas were pitched 
on the plain of Anarkali, and invitations issued to i^jds, chiefs, sardars 
and j&girdars to be present at the ceremony. The chiefs repaired *to 
L&hore, in ol^dience to the summons, and, ou the date faxed, the darbir 
was held with •appropriate pomp and magnificence. The heir-apparent, 
seated on the maanad, received nazars from all the cliiefs assembled 


to do him honour, and, the ceremony being over, all returned to their 
respective States well pleased with their reception at tho Sikh capital, 
and the festivities on (Jie occasion. 

Having celebrated the Dasahra at Lahore, in October, the Mahardj4 
visited Amritsar, where he ]f)erformed his ablutions in the sacred tank 
of the Sikh temple. Orders were given to cut a branch from the 
Madhopur canal to Amritsar, to convoy water to the tank. Ranjit Singh 
then proceeded to *Ad{nanagar, previously to going on a hill tour. 
There ha was visitod by the agents of tho hill rajSs, among whom was 
the agent of tffe Chamba Baj4, who presented hiui with a hv/adi for 
Rs. 40,000, in part payment of his tribute, together with a number 
of curiosities consisting of hill birds and porcelaius. Dewdn Moti Ram 
was ordered to proceed to Jaw41(i Mukhi with his troops, and the Mahardji 
himself left for Nurpur on the 14th of Maggar. The place bad suffered 
greatly from the recent disasters which had followed the expulsion of 
Rdjd Bir Singh, and the Mahar&ja adopted measures to repopulate the 
town, the traders and artisans being exhorted to return to their abodes 
and resume business. After these arrangements had been completed, the 
Mahardjd reached Kangrd, where, having made oilerings to the holy temple 
of Jawdld Debi, he collected his yearly tribute from the hill rajds. The 
r4j& of Chamba offered Rama Nand, the banker, and lldchigir Gosain, 
as sureties for the balance of the tribute due by him, and their security 
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was approved. Rdjd Isri Sen, of Mandi, paid Rs 65,000 by way of tribute, 
and Bk 30,000 as nazrdv,d, and the rAja of Suket Rs. 10,000. Rdja 
Bikrama Sen, of KullCi, having died, the Mahardja thought it a fitting 
opportunity for interference. He accordingly repaired to Kullu, and, having 
received a vMrdnd of a lakh of rupees fiom Thakur Das, the younger son 
of the deceased rdjd, placed him on tne gadi, to tho exclusion of the older 
son and the legitimate heir, whose appe^ to the justice of the Sikh ruler 
passed unheeded. Having then received a nazrdnd from Rdjd Lai Deo of 
Jasrot, Ranjft^ingh visited Nadaun, where he met his old ally, R4j4 Sansar 
Chand, and then returned to the plains. Ou his way to Amritsar, he seized 
the remnaifts of the Ramgarhia possessions, including tho fort of Miani, near 
Tanda, the repositm^y of Jodh Singh's wealth, all of which fell into the hands 
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oftbe Mahar^i. Hie entire possessions of the Bamgarhia miel, which were 
seized by Banjit Singh, were estimated to yield a yearly revenue of five 
lakhs of rupees. The SlahardjA having returned to Amrit^r on the 18th of 
December, the city was illuminated in honour of the occasion. The return of 
the sovereign to his capital was marked by the celebration of the HolL 

In the beginning of 1817, Fakir Ndr-ud-dln was sent to settle the 
Bamgarhia territory, and in Magh (January) of the same year, Dewdn Moti 
Ram, Bhawdni Das, Peshawaria, Hari Singh, Nalwa, and«other sa^ars, were 
sent against Multdn, with a large force, to enforce the payment of tribute. Jilisr 
Dcwdn Chand, commandant of the artillery, followed with a large number of 
guns. The Sikh army besieged the fort, bat Muzaffar Khan made a gallant 
defence and compelled the invaders to raise the siege and retire. When the 
army reached Lahore, the Mahar^jd placed Bhawdni Das, who had conducted 
the siege, in confinomont, besides imposing on him a fine of Rs. 10,000. 
Troops were then sent, under Prince Sher Singh and Tdrd Singh, 
against Muhammad Khan, of Hazdra, who had given trouble to Hukm Singh, 
Chimni, the Sikh governor of Atak. Thousands of people from the sur- 
rounding country flocked to the standard of Muhammad Khan, and a battle 
was fought which ended in the total rout of the Mahonjedans, who dis- 
persed in all directions. Muhammad Khan himself was killed in the battle 
and was succeeded by his son, Sayd Ahmad Khan. As a punishment, 
the amount of his tribute was raised from Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 75,000, and 
the Sikh troops wore withdrawn. The same year, a treaty was concluded 
with the naw^b of M4nkera, through RaizAda Pindi Das, binding the nawAb 
to pay an annual tribute of Rs 80,000 and ts supply a number of horses 
and cornels and a contingent of troops for service in Mult An in case of war. 
During the latter part of the year, the MaharAjA^s attention^ was wholly 
absorbed in making military preparations for an expedition againsj;, Multan. 
A life devoted to toil and debauchery, each excessive in its .turn, had 
seriously impaired the MaharAja*8 health, and he was otfiiged to subject 
himself to a course of regimen^ prescribed by the hakims^ which lasted for 
forty da>s. Ho was, however, not wanting in energy, and, as soon as his 
complaint was partially cured, he resumed his personal supervision of all 
the preparations, including the transport and commissariat arrangements. 
It was resolved to convey the provisions and war material by the ^vi and 
Chiniib, and all the boats on these rivers were put under ^requisition. A 
large number of bullocks were procured to convey the heavy artillery 
to the intended seat of war. Zamzama, tho famous gun, hod been moved 
from Amritsar, and all tho sardars of State were busy in collecting supplies 
and men from ev^ery <piarter. 

In January 1818, an army of 25,000 Sikhs marched from Lahore to the 
south-west frontier. Tho chief command of the expedition was given to 
Prince Kharak Singh, assisted by Misr Dewan Chand, who had risen from 
a low position to that of commandant of the artillery on account of his 
talents and activity, and who held the real command. He wm also honoured 
with the title of Zafar Jang. Repeated excursions and continued exactions, 
tho number of which had, each season, been enormously incre^ed, had so 
strained the resources of the oountry, and spread such devastation over it, 
that tlie MaharajA saw the time had come when this long-coveted possession 
could be secured without any considerable difficulty. Yet he pre- 
pared himself for all possible contingencies, and was fully alive to the 
danger of a Musalman combination in the cause of their faith, against the 
people of his own religion, an apprehension, the correctness of which 
events fully justified. Before undertaking this expedition, he released Ahmad 
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Khan, the Sial chief of Jhang^ who^ for nice months previously, bad been 
kept in close confioementi retaiuiog In&yat Khan, his eldest son, who had been 
recalled firozia Sindh as security for his good behaviour at Lahore. On Ah- 
Khan a j&gir of Bs. 12,000 was bestowed, for his subsistence at 
Mirow4l, in the Amritsar District. An exorbitant sum was now demanded, 
together with five of Muzafifar Khan’s best horses, and, this requisition not 
being complied with, thh forts of Khangarh and Muzaffargarh, on the way 
to Multan, were stormed and captured. A proclamation was issued by the 
naw4b, calling on the faithful to draw the sword in the cause of IsUra, and 
hundreds of MussfiAmans gathered from the surrounding country and were 
supplied with arms by the nawab. Tiie Sikhs, under Dcw^ti Moti Ram, 
closely besieged the town of Multdn, which was defended by Nawdb Muzatfar 
Khan with great vigour. The siege lasted for several days, until, at length, 
several breaches having been effected in the walls of the city by the incessant 
fire from the Sikh batteries, the invaders took possession of the town in Feb- 
ruary, after a severe struggle. The bombardment of the fort now commenced. 
The citadel was ill-provisioned for a siege, and the nawab had a garrison of 
only 2,000 men there. With such scanty means at his disposal, Muzaffar 
Khan made a defence so gallant, that the Sikhs had never before witnessed 
the like. The * Sikhs established batteries on commanding positions, each 
held by a jAgirddr, and entrenched themselves outside the ditch. From 
these positions they opened a steady fire from their guns and matchlocks on 
the fort The besieged made several sorties, and many desperate encounters 
took place between dStachmonts of the two armies, but the continuous tiro 
of the Sikhs had the effcct«of making several broaches in the walls of the 
citadel, and, in the course of April, the uppor works of the defences were 
almost all demolished. The following mouth the approaches close to the 
fatisseiraye of the works were carried. The bombardment went on till the 
2Qd of June. The great Bhangi or zamzama, before mentioned, was 
now in full play, and had been fired four times with effect. Other heavy guns, 
the number of which was large, were also well employed. Two practicable 
breaches were made in the wall, and the gates blown up, but the defenders 
raised mounds of earth behind them, and from these engaged in a hand-to-haud 
fight with their assailants. The SIkbs made several assaults, but the small 
garrison repulsed the attack each time, with severe loss to their enemies. 
Ranjit Singh, ^hough absent, regularly forwarded his orders regarding the con- 
duct of affairs connected with the siege. He repeatedly wrote to Misr Dew^n 
Chand, forbidding him to run the risk of storming the fort, for which the 
Sikh troops were eager, the object of the Mahardjii being to compel Muzaffar 
Khan to surrender at discretion, and agree to accept a jdgir which had been 
offered to him. The naw&b was, however, obstinate in his refusal, and 
was determined to repel the enemy, or die. Desertions now began to take 

f lace on the side of the naw4b, for the Sikhs offered large bribes to his 
*athaQ adherents, and few of them were able to resist the temptation. 
At length the defenders of the citadel were reduced to two or three hun- 
dred fighting men, for the most part the immediate dependents and con- 
nections of the nawab. All the rest had either been killed, or gone over 
to the enemy, This devoted little band determined to hold out to the last 
extremity. While matters were in this stage, one S^hd Singh, an Ak41i 
fanatic, taking with him a few companions, as fonatical and reckless as him- 
self, rushed, without orders, on the 2Qd of Juno, into an outwork of the fort 
and fell suddenly on the Afghans. It was Friday morning, and the Mussal- 
mans, wh# were resting after the care and toils of the night, were taken 
by surprise. The Sikh soldiers, seeing this from the trenches^ made a 
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Hitnultaneous advanoe on the spur of the moment, and the entire w<»k 
was carried, the defenders being all slaughtered in a hand-to-hand jfight* 
The whole Sikh force, flushed with this success, advanced to the assault of 
the fort and effected an entrance through the breaches, at the Khisri Gate, 
which were the result of four months’ battering. Thus the very suddenness 
of the onset of a small band of Ak&li fanatics, led^ to the capture of the 
citadel. The old Nawdb Ifuzaffar Khan, seeing *this, dressed himself in 
green, and with the remnant of his followers, his own eons, kinsmen, and 
personal attendants, made a stand with drawn swords at the door of his 
residence near the Khizri Gate. This handful of heroes^ now rushed on their 
assailants, and so furious and desperate was the onset, that many fell beneath 
their swords. Cutting his way through the enemy, the nawab, with his devot- 
ed little band, reached the tomb of Bahfiwal Hak. Here the naw&b deter- 
mined on standing his ground to the lost, and such was the terror inspired 
by the desperate valour displayed by him, that the Sikhs drew back and 
opened fire on them with their matchlocks. ** Come on like men ! ” shouted 
the braves, “ let us try our valour in a fair fight.” This was, however, a 
challenge to which the Sikhs did not care to respond. Thus fell, the grey- 
bearded Naw^b Muz.iffar Khan covered with wounds, biut disdaining to 
the last to accept the protection of a hated foe, and with him fell his five 
brave sons, Shah Nawdz Khaii, Murntaz Khan, Ayaz Khan, Ilaknawaz 
Khan and Shah Baz Khan. There also were killed Nasrulla Khan, nephew 
of the nawdb, one of his daughters, and his councillors Khan Mahomed 
Khan, Khoda Ydr Khan and Sahib Dad Khan. Zultikar Khan, his secord sou 
received a severe wound in the face. Sarfaiilz Khan, the nawdb's oldest 
son, who had for some years, during his father’s absence at Mecca, been 
entrusted with the reins of Government, was found concealed in a cellar 
and taken prisoner. With the youngest son, Amir Baz Khan. #;Dewdn 
Kam Dayd.1, taking Sarfardz Khan with him on his elephant, conducted him 
to his tent with all honours. A few only ol the garrison effected their escape. 
Nawib Muzaffar Khan, with his son, ShJuiawitz Khan, was buried by the 
shrine of Bahdwal Hak, with due honour. The city and fort wore now given 
up to be plundered by the Sikh troops. Great were the ravages com- 
mitted by the Sikhs on this occasion. About 400 to 500 houses in the fort ’ 
were raised to the ground, and their owners deprived of all they had. The 
precious stones, jewellery, shawls and other valuables bel(Viging to tho 
nawdb were confiscated to the State and kept carefully packed by Dewdn 
Ham Daykl, for the inspection of the Maharaja. The arms wore all carried 
away. In the town many Jioiises were set on fire, and nothing was left with 
the inhabitants that was worth having Hundreds were stripped even 
of their clothes. Outrages were committed on tlie women, many of whom 
committed suicide by drowning thcnibelves in the wells, or otherwise put- 
ting an end to their lives, in order to save themselves from dishonour. 
Hundreds were killed iu the sack of the city, and indeed there was hardly 
u soul who escaped both loss and violence. !So groat, in short, were the 
horrors inflicted upon the unfortunate inhabitants, that •the terrible in- 
cidents attendant on tho sack of Multdii are recollected to this day, and 
still not unfreqiiently form the topic of conversation. When all was over, 
Prince Kharak Singh made his triumphant entry into the fort, and took 

P ossession jf all the State property and treasures belonging to the nawkb. 
'ho fort of Sujabad was then captured and sacked, and booty, estimated at 
four lakhs of rupees, consisting of gold and silver utensils, and other valu- 
ables, fell into the hands of the victors. • 

The first man who brought intelligence of the capture of Mulbin to 
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Ranjft Sitiffh, was a maoe^bearsi* (cht^dar) in the service of Satilar Fstteh 
Singh, Ahmwalia. The Mahar4j& presented him with a pair of gold 
bracelets and a sheet of rich Halahatun (cloth made of twisted silk 
and gold threads), and, on the news being confirmed through official sources, 
great rejoicings were made at L&hore, which was the scene of festivities for ReHoingiat 
eight days. The Mahar&jd, having taken his seat on an elephant, moved 
about the principal stre^ of Lahore, showering down rupees to be scrambled 
for by the crowd. A large offering in money was sent to the Darbdr 
Sahib at Amritsar, as a thanksgiving for the victory won. The towns of 
Amritsar and L&hoA were brilliantly illuminated, and money was sent as alma 
to every place of Hindu or Mahoinedau worship at Lahore. The palace 
was the scene of festivities for several days, and a large number of gold 
bracelets, kanthas (necklaces) and shawls were sent by the Maharilja to 
Multan for distribution among those sardars and jaglrdars who bad dis- 
tinguished themselves in the action. In the midst, however, of these 
rejoicings, and in strong contrast to his many acts of princely mnnificenoe, 

Baujit Singh displayed, in one instance, a degree of avarice only too 

characteristic of him, and showing that to his intense thirst for 

conquest and. territorial aggrandisement was added an equally intense 

passion for the accumulation of wealth. Ho had always considered the 

citadel of Multan a great repository of wealth, and had entertained Rwiut'e jmsHion tor 

exaggerated notions of the riches of the town. His share of the spoil being aocuutaiuuug riotuu. 

low beyond his ejcpcctations, he issued orders for the return of the whole 

army to Liihore, wilh the exception of such portion, under Jodh Singh, 

Kalsia, as was necessary to bold the place and conduct the administration of 
the country. On the return of the army, he issued a proclamation 
calling on all sardars, jdgirJara, officers and soldiers to surrender to the 
State ^11 they had obtained at Multan by plunder, and stating that if any 
one was found in possession of any article of spoil, or any money obtained 
from the sack tiftcr a certain date, his punishment would be death. This 
order brought into the treasury shawls, utensils, rich apparel, books, car- 
pets, &c., worth five lakhs of rupees, though the Multan plunder was estima- 
ted at two millions sterling. Of the gold and silver in coin and jewellery, 
and thv‘ precious stones plundered Ly the soldiera, little was returned. The 
whole of the property surrendered by the troops was sent to the toshaklmna 
or jewel office and appropriated to the State. The Mahardjti felt proud that 
his commands had not altogether been unheeded ; but he was never satisfied 
with the result, and complained that he had got very little of the booty he had 
expected. Yet the incident furnishes a proof of the awe in which Ran jit 
Singh's authority was held by his troops. The Civil Government of 
was entrusted to Sukh Dayill, Khatri, who had taken the farm of Jhang, 
and Babu Baj Singh was appointed killadar, or keeper of the fort. The ihdna, 
or police post, of Jamadar Khushlull Singh was established at M uzaffargarh, of 
Sham Singh, son of Nehal Singh, Attariwala, in Khangarh, and of Fatteh Singh, ot oie 

Ahluwalia, in Tolamba. Sarfariiz Khan, the nawAb's eldest sou, for whom his now i\-coiu|ULmi pro- 
father had proeurod a confirmation of the succession as nawdb from the 
court of Kdbul, was carried a prisoner to Lahore by Dewan Chand, with his 
wounded brother Zulfikar Khan. The Maharaja received Sarfaraz Khan 
Vith due honour and sent him a ziydfat of Rs. 2,500, through Dhuman Khan, 
who was appointed to look after his personal comfort. A j4gir at Sharakpur 
and Nowlakha, afterwards commuted to a cash pension, was assigned for hie 
subsistence, and a pension was given to Zulfikar Khan. Dal Singh, Nakheria, 

Jodh Sirtgh, Kalsi, Dhanna Singh and several other sardars were sent to 
Multin, and the walls of the fort^ the ditch and the city were repaired. 
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Jamadar Kbushhil Singhs the Maliar&ja’B chamberlaia, upon whom 
unlimited bounties had been lavished, and who was in command at the tomb 
of Shams Tabrez, fell into disfavour soon after the capture of tfultdo* His 
brother, Ram Lai, who had joined him from Hindostdn in 1816, had received 
an appointment in the body-guard. He was the great court favourite, 
the boon companion of Ranjit Singh, who had a personal attachment for 
him. The Mahardjd wished Ram Lai to give up rhe Brahminical thread 
and receive the Sikh initiation of the Pdfial of the Quru, as his brother had 
done ; but the most seductive offers availed not to induce Ram Lai to comply 
with his master’s wish. The Maharaja becoming urgent on the point, Ram 
Lai, with the connivance of his brother, fled to Hindostdn across the 
Sutlej, and thus placed himself beyond the reach of the Sikh ruler. This 
incensed Ranjit Singh in the highest degree. Khushhdl Singh was im- 
mediately put under restraint, and Ranjit Singh, acting on the advice of 
Misr Dewan Chand, was induced by Zaffar Jang, who had quarrelled with 
Khushh^l Singh about the Multdn booty, to remove the latter from his office 
of chamberlain and to appoint in his place Mian Dhidn Singh, a young R4jput, 
who was now rising into favour. A flue of fifty thousand rupees was imposed 
on Khushhal Singh, and Ram Lai, seeing the consequences which his 
obstinacy had brought on his brother, returned to Ldhore and took the 
Fdhal, changing his name to Ram Singh. Khushhal Singh had retained 
all his jigira, and he was now admitted into the council and put in com- 
mand of four thousand irregulars, thus obtaining more real^ power than he 
bad before. Ram Lai was made commandant of Chet Singh’s battalions, 
and Tej Singh appointed general of the irregular forces under Prince Kharak 
Singh.* 

The peaco which followed the capture of Multdn was productive of an 
event which had a material effect on the future fortunes of the ruler of 
L4hore. A plot was formed against Fatteh Khan, the able Kdbul Wazir, 
whose bravery and political wisdom had raised Shah Mahmud to the Kabul 
throne. His. energy and talents had forced the Sindhians to pay tribute, 
and he had conquered Kashmir and kept in harmony the discordant clans 
and turbulent tribes of which the kingdom of the Afghans was composed. 
Prince Kdmrin, son of the imbecile Mahmud, had become jealous of the 
unbounded influence which the wazfr exorcised over his father. A vain 
conceit had taken deep root in his mind that the experience a^id ability of 
the wazir could be dispensed with and the affairs of the kingdom conducted 
as well without him. The wazfr had been sent to Herat to repel an attack 
of the Persians, and had in his train his brother, Dost Muhammad Khan, 
and a Sikh chief, Jai Singh Attdriwala, who had left the Panj 4b discontented. 
The wazfr vindicated the honour of the Afghan name, and obtained a com- 
plete victory over the Persians, who were repulsed with great slaughter. 
This procured universal applause for the talented wazir, who, however, formed 
a project to eject Feroz-ud-din, a prince of the blood-ioyal, from the govern- 
ment of Herat, and place it under Mahmiid, so that it might be within his 
own grasp. Dost Muhammed and his Sikh ally, who were employed to 
despoil the prince governor, however, effected their object in a somewhat 
coarse manner. Not only was the property of the prince plundered, but the 
person of a royal lady was touched in tho eagerness to possess her jewels? 
The affront offered to a female member of the Durrdni family was made a 
pretext for revenge, and any attempt at open resistance against the power 


, , * Mr. Murray has otven 1817 as the date of thb Incident, but all aooouots agree InatKhush- 
h&l Singh lost the luoratlve office of chamberlain after the capture of MulUn in ISIS.— Compare 
JPaivdt page 31, and the Menw%r9 ijf Jtfou/avi Din Jfusamntad. 
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of the wasstt being thought little likely to be productive Of any fmcticable 
good; recourse was had to treachery. A grand banquet was given in honour 
of the wazirjby K4mr4n» and, in the midst of the festive entertainjnent^ 
four hundred armed Eaitls, who had been concealed in a room close by, 
suddenly rushed out and seized the person of the wazir, who suspected no 
treachery. The first act of K&mr4n was to blind Fatteh Khan with hot 
irons. His hands and feet were shortly after mutilated, and he was killed 
with all the tortures peculiar to a barbarous race. 

The murder of Wazir Fatteh Khan created a great sensation throughout 
the whole country ^of the Afghans. The wazir belonged to the powerful 
Barakzai tribe, and had fifty brothers, all governors of territories, or 
otherwise possessing influence and wealth. They, one and all, raised the 
standard of revolt, and one cry for vengeance rang through the length and 
breadth of the kingdom. Mahornmed Azim Khan hastened from Kashmir, 
which he left in charge of a younger brother, Jabbar Khan. He inflicted a 
signal defeat on Kamrdn, and, driving his forces out of E4bul, put Ayub 
Shah, son of Tyindr Shah, on the Kdbul throne. Mis original plan was to 
reinstate Shah Shuja; but, that prince being at the time beyond his reach, 
Shah Ayub wa^ proclaimed king. He then reduced (Thazni and Kandahar, 
so that ill a short time only the city and the plains of Herat were left to be 
governed by the weak Shah Mahmud and his rash and ill-advised son K4m- 
rdn. The rest of Afghanistan was all parcelled out among the members of 
the extensive Barakzai family, and converted into independent principalities. 

The commotions fn Afghanistan were favourable to the views of Ranjft 
Singh, who conceived that the time had come to put his designs on PeshAwar, 
and the country beyond the Atak into execution, the more so as the Khatak 
Mahommedans hadn cently raised the standard of revolt and defeated a detach- 
ment ^f the Sikh troops. The troops were ordered to rendezvous across the 
Ravi, where the MaharAj A encamped for fifteen days, personally supervising the 
military arrangements, and collecting supplies and war material. When 
all his arrangements were complete, he marched to Atak in October, send- 
itig BawA Fhaddi, his confidential agent, in advance of the troops. The 
BawA was murdered by the rebellious Khattaks, to the great grief of the 
MaharAjA, who forded the river on an elephant. A detachment under Phula 
Singh, Akilli, Mahtdb Singh, Nakheria and Qurmukh Singh, was sent to 
chastise the .Afghans, and an action was fought in which the Afghans 
were defeated. Firoz Khan and !Najib-ullah Khan, the Khatak chiefs, made 
their submission, and were pardoned, on payment of heavy nazrdnd. Ranjit 
Singh then reduced KhairAbad, on the right bank of the Indus, and 
captured JahAngira, and the territory on the opposite bank of the river. 
At Naushera ho ascertained from Dewdn Sham Singh and others, who 
had been to Peshawar, that the Afghans had no organised force with which 
to oppose him in the field. He then directed an advance on PeshAwar, 
which city he occupied on 20th November. Yar Muhammad Khan, the 
Afghan governor of PeshAwar, evacuated the town on the approach of the 
Sikhs, and fled to the Eusufzai hills. The Mahardji saved the city from 
pillage, but set the B41& Hissar on fire, as also the village of Cbamkanni, 
the residence of Sheikh Umar. To Dew4n Sham Singh was entrusted the 
task of collecting nasrdnda from the Arb4bs and leading men of PeshAwar, 
and Rs. 25,000 was realized under this head. The Mahar4j4 stayed at 
Peshawar with his army for three days, receiving the respects of the lead- 
ing men of the tribes, and conferring dresses of honour upon them. On 
the fourth day he retired, placing his ally JahAnd^d Khan, Wazir Khel, 
brother of Ata Muhammad Khan, to whose treachery he owed the posses- 
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cdon of Atak, and who had not yet been substantially rewarded for his 
services, in charge of affairs at Peshawar. He was, however^ left to hie 
own resources and furnished neither with troops nor with money to main- 
tain possession. The MaharAj^ carried with him fourteen guns, which he 
had captured at Pesh&war, and with them crossed the Atak^ on his way 
back to his capital. About the same time, Dost Muhammad Khan, Barak- 
zai, brother of Tar Muhammad Khan, sent his agents, Damodar Mai and 
Hafiz Buhulla, to the Mahardja, offering to pay a bribe of one lakh 
of rupees per annum if allowed to retain possession of PeshAwar and its 
suburbs. The proposal was accepted and the agents were dismissed with 
tchilata of honour. Shortly afterwards, however, intelligence was brought to 
him that the Barakzai Sardars, having come down to the plains with their 
mountain hosts, had taken possession of PeshAwar, expelling the powerless 
JahandAd Khan, who had sought refuge at Hasht Nagar. The MaharAjd 
was greatly irritated, and forthwith sent Sardar Dal Singh at the head 
of 12,000 troops with orders to replace the expelled Governor JahAndAd 
Khan. Dnl Singh recrossed the Attak and was folloviod by Prince Eharak 
Singh and Mishar DewAn Chand Zafar Jang. The KAbul agents, MIrza 
Hasan, Hafiz Buhullah and Damodar Mai, however, arrived and presented 
Rs. 60,000 in huvdie, and a number of horses, with fruits, on behalf of Dost 
Muhammad Khan. The presents were received, and the Sikh troops which 
were advancing on PeshAwar, recalled. The MaharAjA, after bathing in the 
spring of Katas, returned to his capital in Pos, or December. 

The state of affairs in KAbiil tempted the exiled Shah Shuja once more 
to try his fortune beyond the Indus. JahAndAcI Khan, Wazir Khail, having 
received a free pardon, joined his standard. The Shah, having collected 
some troops, reached Peahdwar, which he occupied, and was now in advance 
at Khaihar; but Muhammad Azfm Khan, collecting his hillmen, d^^cafed 
him, and he was compelled to withdraw. He then proceeded to Dera Glnizi 
Khan, and, with the assistance of NawAb Sadiq Khan, of BahAwalpur, was 
enabled to enlist a body of soldiers in his service. It having been reported 
to Raiijit Singh that the Shah was bent on establishing himself at Dilora 
Din Pauah and had put himself in communication with the Amirs of Sindh, 
he ordered Dal Singh, Killadar of Makhad, to proceed to Dera OhAzi 
Khan, and expel him from that territory. Before, however, Dal Singh had 
crossed the Atak, the unfortunate prince made his way to Sindh, and after 
some fruitless negotiations with the Amirs and other dependants of the 
Afghan empire, now no longer existing, returned in safety to his old asylum 
at LudhidnA, where he had been living with his family since 1812 Hia 
ill-staired fate, which had brought so many misfortunes on the Shah him- 
self and on hia family, never left him. Whatever enterprise he undertook, 
whether on the plains, or in the hills, in the distant north, or the far west, 
seemed destined to fail. Ue was not destitute of ability, or wanting in 
vigour, but he lacked that inherent power, that inborn energy, which 
might have inspired awe, or given confidence to those who rallied round 
his standard, or were otherwise disposed to embrace his c£5use. JahAndad 
Khan, hopeless of favour at the court of the Lahore sovereign, repaired to 
Herat, there to cast in his lot with the party of Shah Mabmiid. 

In February 1819, Desa Singh, Majithia, and SansAr Chand of Eatoch 
were employed in an expedition undertaken to collect tribute from the hill 
rdjds. I'he rAjd of Kalhiir, whose territories extended north and west of 
the Sutlej, but whose capital, Bildspur, was on the British side of the river, 
ventured to resist the demand made. The rdjd was a friend of tho Gorkhas, 
the determined enemies of the Katoch chief, who accotdingly rejoiced that 
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the opportumty had come to reduce bi$ power Desa Singh and SansXr 
Obaud crossed the Sutlej and captured the forts of Pichrota^ MakXIgarh and 
Binoli Devi, J|)elonging to the rXjX, and in a few days expelled him from the 
whole territory on the right bank of the river. A detachment of troops 
was sent against Bil&spur, and the rajX was reduced to extremities. 

These proceedings necessitated British intervention, and the Political a rapture with tha 
Agent in the adjoining hMls was instructed by the Resident at Delhi to repair 
to the spot and < 2 Ppose any farther advance of the Sikhs by force of arms. 

Alarmed at this promptitude, Ranjlt Singh ordered the immediate recall 

of his troops, and even sent Desd Singli to offer his apologies in person to the 

British Agent. Before raising the blockade, however, Desii Singh succeeded 

in exacting Rs. 24,000 from the RXjX of BilXspur. The danger of rupture 

being over, Ranjit Singh now thought of giving effect to his long-cherishcd 

scheme of finally annexing the Kashmir valley to his dominions. A cir- Tinni innition of 

cumstance which highly favoured his views of aggrandisement occurred ^'^***^‘‘**» 

at this juncture. Bir Dhar, the Minister of JabbXr Khan, the Kashmir 

Governor, having cause for dissatisfaction with his Afghan master, fled 

from Kashmir and sought an asylum with the Mahar&jil, at LXhore. He was 

a man of considerable influence, which he now used to further the plans of 

the MaharXjX, supplying him with important information as to the strength of 

the Afghan forces at various points in the country to be invaded. Muhammad 

Azim Khan, the most energetic of the Barak2ai brothers, was at this time 

absent from KXsbmir, furthering his projects in countries remote from the 

valley, which had beeif divested of the most efficient of tb,e Afghan troops, and 

on that account, was not in^ position to help the brother whom he had 

left to govern the country in his absence. 

In the month of April the Sikh army moved from LXhore, under the 
command of Misbar DewAn Ohand Zaffar Jang, the conijueror of MultXn. undwthecounmndof 
Sardar^'atteh Singh, Ahluwalia, was, during the absence of the MaharAjd 
left in charge •of Lahore, and Raja Sultan Khan. Bbimbar, having been 
released from a confinement of seven years, his services were placed at the 
disposal of Dewan Ohand. A second division of troops was placed under 
Prince Khniak Singh, to support the advance column under the Mishar, 
while the MaharAJA, with a tliird division as a reserve, halted at WazirAbad, ThfiMaiianjAhim- 
to expedite the transit of the munitions of war and personally supervise 
the prompt despatch of stores and supplies to the seat of war. Experience 
had taught Ranjit Singh how disastrous it was to attcmj>t an invasion 
of Kashmir in the cold weather, when snow rendered the passes to the 
valley impracticable, and ho therefore wisely delayed the march until 
May 1819, when the hot weather had set in. Mishar DewAn Ohand, 
leaving the heavy batteries at Bhimbar, and taking with him only light 
guns, reached RAJAuri, the rdja of which place, Aiz Khan, violating his 
oath of perpetual friendship on account of the excesses committed by the 
Sikh soldiers on his people, broke into rebellion. The Mishar ordered hia 
arrest, and the rAja thereupon fled. His son, Rahimullah Khan, however, 
joined the Sikhg, and was sent by DewAn Ohand to Wazirabad, to the 
MaharAjA, who was pleased to create him rAja in place of his father. 

The MaharAjA, with his camp, moved to GujrAt, and from thence to 
Bbinabar. Mishar Dewan Ohand, taking with him the pick of the Sikh 
cavalry, which marched over the mountains on foot along with the infantry, ^j 4 uri reduced, 
soldier reduced RAjAuri, on 23rd June, and entered fiairam Gala. Mir 
Muhammad Khan, the thanedar of Punch, tendered his submission to the 
dewAn, ax^ so did Muhammad Ali, the thanedar of Supin. Zabbar Dast 
Khan, the raj A of Punch, who bad fled to his fort of Tan, having closed 
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the gates of that 8troMhoId» refused to attend before the Sikh general 
and offered resistance. ‘Sijk Sultan Khan, whose knowledge of the cmntty 
was of great value, was ordered to reduce the fo^ The r^jA, with the 
men under him, scaled the rampart, and a fight ensued, in which large 
numbers of the defenders were killed. Zabbar Dast Khan at length sur* 
rendered, and the fort was occupied by the Sikh troopa The governor of 
Basina was prevailed upon by Biji Bahimnllah Khan to swear ailegiaoc^ 
to the Mahariji, and Namdar Khan, an influential zemindar, placed his 
entire resources at the disposal of the Sikh commander. The passage to the 
Fir Panjal being thus secured, Mishar Dewan Chand divided the army under 
him into three divisions, each of which was to reach the valley by a 
different route. He himself headed the detachment which had to cross 
the Fir Fanjil, and crossing this barrier, descended into the valley. The 
Fathans opposed this advanced detachment, and an engagement ensued, 
which lasted the whole day. Many were killed on both sides, till, at length; 
the Sikhs charging with the bayonet, the Fathans fled in dismay, leaving 
their camp, which was plundered. On the 16th of June, the whole army 
of the Sikhs in the valley, 12,000 strong, took up a position at Serai Al;, 
on the road to Supm. The Maharaja then arrived at Shahilbdd and saW 
that his arrangements for supplies and reinforcements were complete. 
Sardar Jabbar Khan, with 5,000 Afghans, took his stand on the plains 
of Siipin. The sound of the bugles in the Sikh columns on the morning 
of the 5th of July was the sign for the Lahore army to advance, and, the 
Sikhs coming up, a severe fight took place between the two armies. The 
Afghans fought splendidly, and succeeded at flrst in repulsing the invaders 
and capturing two of their guns. Upon this the Sikhs made a rally, and 
so desperate was their next onset that the Afghans, after a short struggle, 
gave way before superior numbers, and fled precipitately to Shergarb, 
leaving the valley to be occupied by the invaders Many were killed in 
the action and in the pursuit which followed ; among tli»)se killed being 
Sardar Mihr Dil Khan and Mir Akhor Samad Khan. Sardar Jabbar Khan 
was wounded, and had a narrow escape. Kishinir was now in possession 
of the Sikhs, who made a triumphant entry into the city The following 
day the troops of the MaharAjA occupied Shergarh. Jabbar Khan, with 
the remnant of his AfghAns, having crossed the mountains towards the 
Indus, went to Bhiinbar, and eventually reached Feshawar. On entering 
Kashmir, the Sikhs commenced plundering the inhabitants" according to 
their invariable practice, but they were stopped by Mishar Dewan Chand, 
and the city was thus saved from the rapacity of the invaders. The Sikhs 
then reduced Azimgarh, a fort difficult of access, from its being situated 
on the summit of high hills near KAJAuri, and strongly fortified. 

The MaharAjA, on receiving the news of the conquest of the important 
and fertile province of KAshmir, made great rejoicings, and, sending Fakir 
Aziz»ud-din to make enquiries about me climate and DewAn Devi Das to 
take charge of the assessment and revenues, returned to LAhore. As usual 
with him on such occasions, the MaharAj& spent several day^ in rejoicings at 
LAhore in commemoration of the victory won by his troops. The cities of 
LAhore and Amritsar were illuminated for three nights. The MaharAjA visited 
Amritsar, where he gave his benediction at the DarbAr Sahib, and made 
a large offering of money at the temple. On his return to LAhore, he receU 
led Mishar DewAn Chand, and sent DewAn Moti RaiU, son of the late DewAn 
Muhkam Chand, as his first governor of KAshmir. DewAn Moti Bam tooje 
with him Bir Dhur Fandit, whose intimate knowledge of the finanf^ial afi^ns 
of the country was of great value in settling it The fiu*m of KAshmif 
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given to tho Pandit for fifty-three lakha of rupees, and that of th^ sliawl 
manufacture to Jawahir Mai for ten lakhs. 

The remainder of the year 1819 was occupied in makin^y arrangoments 
consequent on the annexation. The r&jds of Punch and liiljilnri having become 
troiiblesome^r Ram Day^l, the grandson of Dow&n Mukham Chand was scut to 
reduce them to subjection. Zabbar Dast Khan, the RAjd of Punch, sent his 
son to the Mahardj& axfd accepted the terms offered. Hari Singh, Nalwa, 
3ardar Dal Singly and Dewan Bhdwani D4s, who had been sent to reduce 
, thn fort of Darband, in possession of Payenda Khan, and other strongholds 
in the valley, were successful iu the complete subjugation of those places. 

4 ^ftor celebrating the Dasahra at LAhore, and bathing at the Maghi iair at 
Amritsar, the Mahardja, towards the close of the year, moved to Multflu in 
person, at the head ot an army. The object of this expedition was to ravage 
tho'" country of the naw^b of BdhAwalpur, and exact contiibntions lioin the 
MiVs of Sindh, as far as Sakkar. He first went by road to Pmdi Rluittian, 
vid Kot Hassau Khan, and thence by river to Chiniot, alter stopping at wliich 
placo for somo da 3 S he advanced to Multd.n. About this time, intelligence 
was .brought to him of two sons having been born to his vviv< ^ liani Katlan 
Kour, and R4ni Daya Kour. His sons being born abo» it th(' time ot the 
conquest of Kashmir and MuHiId, tho Maharfij^ in commemoration of those 
events, gave the son of Rani Daya Kour, the name of Kashnura Kingh, and 
the son of Rattan Kour, that of Multiiiia Singh. Kashmira Singh was 
really the son of a Jammu Rajput, and Daya Kour, seeing how the [Aoi of 
Rjini Mali tab Kour, iu*putting forward Sher Sing, and Tilui Singh as twin 
sons, had succeeded, followed her example, and i^rociirc'd two boys at dif- 
ferent times, giving them out to be her own. These wore Singh, 

and Pisliora Singh. They were acknowledged by the Maharajj to be his 
sous, and received a jigb in Sialkol worth Rs 50,000. 

RaiTP Rattan Kour, the ri*puted mother of Multana Singh, was first the 
wife of Mill Siygl) of Dubniji, then of Sardar Sahib Singh of OujrcU, and 
lastly of Maliaiaja Kanjif Singh. She purchased Multiina Singh liorn a 
Maliomedan .slave girl. Tlio Mahauljtl acknowledged him as his son, and 
gave him a jagir of Ks. 20,000, in Ajnala, in the Amritsar district. The town 
of Sialkof, where those boys were represented to have been bom, w'as 
illuminated in honour of the occasion, and alms were distributed in prolusion 
to the poor. 

It was durirtg his stay at Multan that, the Maharajd Ir ving heard of the 
excesses committed by Sham Singh, Peshawaria, to whom tho farm of that 
country had been given some tunc befiyc, for six lakhs and fifty thousand 
rupees, the sardar was dismissed from his office and put iu chains Sawaii 
Mai, son of Huslinak Rae, a Chopra Khalri of Akillgarh, whose abilities were 
well-known to tho Maharaja, and who had worked with his brollier, Nrtnak 
Qhand, under Dal Singh, was appointed head of tho At counts Office, on 
Rs. 250 a month, under the new governor, BhiU Badan Ila/.aii, who wtw 
destitute of abilities and had nothing to recommend him except his 
sycophancy and servility. 

About this time Jamadar Khushhal Singh seized Dcra Ghazi Khan, a 
dependency of Kilbul on the west bank of tho Indus, expelling the 
Pathan Vi^tepnor, Zarndn Khan. Tho Nawab Rukn-ud doula, of Bjlhawal- 
pur^ h0k4« two years before, succcssfull}' invaded the Durr/ini chief, and the 
farm newly^aoquired distiict was given to him at a heavy rental. 

Singh returned to Liihore on 27th April 1820, after securing the 
horse ovfed or the ‘ While Fairy,’ from Hdfiz Ahmad Khan, 
of jU^kera, who hod to part with it under throats of violence froin Mishar 
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Dewkn Chand RaajU Singh had a passion for possessing any thing noted Ibr 
its beauty or excellence, and this feeling grew ivith age to such a degree as 
to amount almost to a monomania. In this instance, the hfnee was of a 
snow-white colour (hence the x^ame), and was noted for its rare beauty and 
speed. 

About this time, intelligence was brought of a rising of the Musalman 
inhabitants of Hazard, Pulki, Dhamtor and Tarbelst Bh&i Makkhan Singb, 
who was sent there to restore order, was killed, and Huknia Singh Chimni, 
the new governor sent from Ldhore, had made matters worse* His conduct 
had thoroughly exasperated the tribes, and the success which they had 
achieved against the Sikhs at different times had riven them confidence. 
The Maharaja, on hearing this, wrote letters to Sardar ]^tteh Singh, Abluwalia^ 
and Raui Sad4 Kour, asking them to march forthwith, with their respective 
troops, to the scene of rebellion. Dewan Bam Daydl, General Ilahi Bakhsh, 
commandant of artillery, Sh4m Singh, Atdriwala, Gandd Singh, ^ Lammd, 
Sheva Singh and Ahir Singh were also sent forward, under Prince Shor 
Singh, who was put in charge of the whole expedition. Fatteh Singh, Ah- 
luwalia, and other sardars of experience adopted moderate measures of 
punishment in rcforenco to the refractory hill men, and the rising was pretty 
well suppressed, but Rani Sad4 Kour, coining from Makeriah, took the most 
rigorous steps and determined on extirpating the principal tribes whicn had 
rebelled. One of these was the Ratios, who were considered to be the ring- 
leaders ; and hundreds of the people belonging to this tribe were put to tne 
sword by the Sikhs. The excesses committed by tSic Sikhs at this time 
were such that even peaceful peasants who had never loft their abodes, or 
changed their ploughs for arms, were killed in cold blood. The hill people 
and the Afghans of Miswari, Sri Kot, Tarbela, Eusafzai and Swat, seeing these 
outrages committed by the Sikhs, formed a grand combination, and mustered in 
large numbers from all quarters to give them battle and drive them oul Prince 
Sher Singh ordered General Ilahi Bakhsh to meet the coming>3torm. The Gen- 
eral, with his artillery, engaged the tiibes. A smart fight ensued ; but the Sikhs 
were greatly out-numbered, and their columns surrounded on all sides by the 
hill men, who inflicted heavy losses on them. Dewan Ram Daydl, a dashing 
youth, seeing General Ilahi Bakhsh in great straits, forthwith went to his 
aid, with such of the detachments as were at his disposal. Ho had, how- 
ever, to contend with enormous odds, and the fight continued with heavy 
loss on both sides till late in the evening, when the Bikhs, being completely 
worn out, retired within their entrenchments. DewAn RAm Daydl was the 
last to leave the field, and the MghAns, seeing that he was separated from 
the rest of the army, suddenly fell upon him, in the passes near Oandgarh. 
The handful of Sikhs with the dewan fought with great valour, but the 
whole escort was cut off by the assailants, the dewAn, it need hardly be 
srid, being among the slain ^ The Sikhs, struck with panic at the death 
of their general, broke up their camp and retreated in all haste from Hazd- 
lA, Thus was the caieer of this most promising of the Sikh generals cut 
short. His death wob a source of deep regret not only to Jbhe MaharaJA, who 
had entertained great expectations from him, as the worthy grandson of the 
illustrious DewAii Mukham Chand, but to the whole Sikh nation. Already 
the late dewAu had distinguished himself in the Kashmir campaign of 1814, 
and had gained a reputation for ability and bravery as a leader of the 

* Mill lay makes It appoai, at page 125 of his work, that Rom Daydl met his death while 
omplo\cd in petty operations a^anl8t isolated chiefs of the Kdehmir valley This is not the 
fact liaui Dayal was killed in the action against the Miissalitians of Hazdra and the neighboot- 
hig cfmntry Conipaiu Punjab page 557, with the wozksof ISohan £ral andDew^ 
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RhMaA army, with whom he was extremely poplar. His father, Dewdn 
Moti R4m, was greatly afflicted oa hearing of his son’s death. True is the 
Persian sayings — 

jii ii Si ^j| 

jH )y^ ‘SJU. >jj 

•' What creator aorrow can there bo in the world than that a fathci should ha^ o to throw 
earta into the grave of his son.” 

Overwhelmed witB sorrow at the untimely death of so promisinfj a son, 
Moti Ram desired to give up^the government of Kashmir and retire to 
Benares, there to spend the remainder of his life as a clovotcc The Maha- 
rd.j4 being unwilling to permit him to retire from public life, ho was recalled 
to 'Lahore, and a more soldierly chief was sent to Kashmir, in the p^ rson 
of Haii Singh, Nalwa^ the most dashing soldier in the Sikh aiinj, now that 
Ram Daydl was no more. Hari Singh was a Sikh jagiid.ir who l.id acf|uired 
a great reputation for courage and dexterity, having on one occasion killed a 
tiger single-handed and on horseback, though at the saerilic^' ol the hoise. 
Although a good ^oldier, he proved a failure as an admiiiisir iloi, ind ground 
the people of Kashmir with tyranny. He was therefore local led after a 
year, and Moti Ram, who was a man of pacific and devotional habits, w^as 
re-appointed governor, and held the office until 1826. 

The protracted operations in Hazdrd ended with the payment of a wao- 
rdnd by Muhammad KHhii, chief of Guldheri, and Sar Buland Khan, zemin- 
dar of Tarbcla, and the submission of certain other chiefs^ after which Piinco 
Sher Singh and the Sikh sardars returned to L/ihore In IVl.iy, Itaji 
Aiz Khan, of Rajdiiri, who had broken out into rebellion, and had fled on 
the apprqgfh of Misbar llcwau Chand to his tcrritoiy, was sci/cd and sent a 
prisoner to Liihore by Ouldb Singh, brother of Mian Dhi in Singh, the 
Deorhiwilld, or L<»rd of the Privy Chamber, of the Lcihoic' Conit. About 
the same time Gulab Singh reported the death, by a cannon sliot, of Didu, 
the notorious Dogni rebel, in an action which was fought against him. The 
Maharil]d, pleased with the services of Mian Gulab Singh, crianti d a lagir 
to the family m Kashmir, with which they had been long connected Kajas 
Rahimullah Khan and Gharibullah Khan, oT Rajauri, obtained a jagii of 
Rs. 12,000 in Kashmir for their services rendered. 

In the same year the able and adventurous traveller, Wil iam Moorcroft, a 
native of Lancashire, visited the Couit of Lahore He was ('dnr ated at Liver- 
pool for the profession of a surgeon, but had finally settled in London as a 
practitioner of veterinary surgery, and came out to India as Superintendent 
of the East India Company’s Military stud in Bengal Ho had alicady 
the reputation of being an enterprising traveller, having five >cais before 
penetrated into Central Asia by way of Chinese Tartaiy. Ho was the 
first European who, having crossed the Himdlayas, made his -way to 
the great plain between those hills and the Kuonlun chain, the site of tho 
sources of the Indi^ and Sutlej, and of the two remarkable lakes, ILlwan 
and Mansarowar. He was now coming from JawdU Mukhi and Nadaun, on 
his way to Balkh and Bokh4r4, where ho was going to purcliase horses. 
He had s+rcnuously urged on the Government tho inlioducfion of 
the Turkoman, in preference to the Arab, horse for the nalive cavaliy of 
India ; and his conviction was that the cavalry horse of tins country could 
be improved only by an infusion of the bone and blood of the Tuikoman 
steed. He l^d also an idea of establishing commercial intercourse 
between the Trans-Himdlayan Distii^ts and British India. With those 
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praiseworthy objects ia view, he passed through the ei^tal of the SSchSi 
OQ his way to LadAkh and Tdruand, and he was received with mu(di 
courtesy and attention at the Liihore Court. The Mahair^ji oonvereed 
with him freely on different topics, and gave him access to any (quarter of 
the town, citadel or suburbs which he might desire to see. At his interview 
with the Maharaj&, Mr. Moorcroft presented him with a pdr of double- 
bairelcd and a pair of three-barreled pistols, a swdrd, the model of a cannon, 
white chauri tails, and bags of musk from the mountains. The Mahaa^A 
was much pleased with the pistols, and still more so with the cannoff^' He 
had his own horses passed in review before Mr. Moorefoft, who thoughf'sonle- 
of them splendid animals Mr. Moorcroft had several interviews* with 
the Mahaidja, in all of which the latter conversed freely. The favourite 
themes were his military and stud arrangements and p^t exploits. He 
showed Mr. Moorcroft his two regiments, consisting of Sikhs, Hindostiinis 
and Qorkhas, which he had had drilled after the model of. the Company’s troop. 
The Mahanlja said they had been trained by a naik, a deserter from the 
Company’s service. Moorcroft describes Ranjlt Singh as very communica- 
tive. On all occasions he conversed with him, with an apparent absenqp 
oi all reserve, upon a variety of subjects. Mr. Moorcroft recommended to 
the Mahar<l]a a fixed scale of duties for British merchandise that came into 
his torutories, but the consideration of the question was adjourned sin^ 
die. The Mahaidjd, however, readily consented to his proceeding through 
Mandi and Kuh\ to Ladflkh, and his parsing through Kdshmir, and appoint- 
ed ail attendant to accompany him to Kuld. On hih departure from Ld.hore, 
Mr Moorcroft was presented with an honorary dress of valuable shawls. 

Mr. Moorcroft descended into the Kashmir valley by the Pir Panjiil 
mountains and vjsited K4bul and Bokhdid He remained at Bokhara 
nearly five mouths and effected the purchase of a number of valuable 
horses. With these he proposed to return to India, and he crossed the 
Ox us on his way back, about the 4th or 5th August, lft25. He, however, 
now determined to go to Memana, where he understood ho would probably bo 
able to make important additions to his stock of horses. “ Before I quit 
Turkislaii,’* he wiites from Bokhdid, mean to penetrate into that tract 
which contaiiifa probably the best horses in Asia, but with which all inter- 
course has been suspended dating the last five years The experiment is 
full of hazard, but le jeii vaut bien la chandelleJ’ The country, visited was 
highly malaiious, and, though forewarned of the danger of visiting it in an 
iiuhcalthy season, he relied too implicitly on his European remedies, and 
his own medical skill, and his life fell a sacrifice to bis zeal. Ho was taken 
ill With fever at Audkho and died Mr. Moorcroft was the bearer of a 


letter from the Bussiau Minister, Prince Nesselrode, to Mahardjd Banjit 
Singh, in which the Emperor of Russia was represented os a benignant 
sovoioign, who sincerely wished other countries prosperity and was parti- 
cularly tlio friend aud well-wisher of the sovereign who ruled over the Sikhs. 
The Prince recommended a merchant to the favourable notice of Banjit 
Siugh, aud cxpiessod a desire to establish commerc^l relations between 
Buhsia and the Paiijiib, assuring the Maharajd that any merchant from the 
Panjdb to his own country would be well received. The bearer of this 
letter, however, died before it could be delivered to the addressee. 

Apa Paijiu tiu Mah- Duriiig thc cour.so of the same year, Mundaji BhusM, otherwise known 
ituo ‘*‘***' ’ as Apa Sahib, whom the bounty of the English had installed at Nagpur, 

but who wsMi neither a grateful nor a creditable ally, having escaped 
from the custody of the British authorities, on his way ^to Allahab^, 
where he bad been sent as a State prisoner, reached Amritsar. He was 
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dbqgtiised ius a fkqfr or faoly^ xoendicant and stiifbller ; but Ranjft Siui^fh, 
knowin); him to be an inreomciliable foe of hie English allies, ordered him 
to quit his iterritoiy. fle retired to^ the hills and sought protection with 
B&jft Sansar Chand, of Katoch, and while there, entered into some intrigue 
with Prince Haidar, a son of Shah Zaman, having for its object the subju- 
gation of the whole of India, a scheme in which the prince royal was to be 
the emperor and the MaBratta his wazlr, with the Dckkan under him, as a 
diSpendency of tha Durr&ni court at Delhi. The raja had largo sums of 
modOy placed at his disposal ; but his dreams having been disclosed to the 
!^^atoch chief, who w8s bound to Ranjlt Singh, ho looked upon the Mahratta 
ad^^iih Utiwelcohie visitor, and expelled him horn his territory. Apa Sahib 
then repaired to Mandi, and received eventual protection, with the cogni- 
sance of the British Government, from the raj4 of Jodhpur. 

After performing his religious duties at the temple of Amritsar, the 
llahardjd visited Batdla, the possession of Bdni Sadd Kour, and pitched 
his tents near the tank of Shamsher Khan, the Gokul Tash of the great 
Akhdr.^ He remained at Batdla a month, spending his time apparently in 
^creation and pastimes, but in reality devising plans to deprive his mother^ 
in-law of her e;ctcn6ive possessions and seize upon th»ni himself. Sher 
Singh, the reputed son of Mahtdb Kour, daughter of Sadd Kour, had now 
reached manhood and was clamouring for a separate jdgir and establish- 
ment, in order to maintain his position as the soh of the Maharaja. After 
the Hazdrd campaign, in which Sher Singh held the supreme command, 
Ranjit Singh not only t-ecognised the claims advanced by the young prince, 
but encouraged him to press them, hoping this would induce Sadd Kour 
to assign a suitable jdgir for her grandson from the possessions of the 
Kanhia mial under her control. Sadd Kour, on the contrary, wished to 
force 01 ^ her son-in-law the recognition of Sher Singh, and to make him 
provida an estate for the prince independently of her own. Ranjit Singh, 
whoso ulterior t)bject was the usurpation of all the territories that once 
belonged to the powerful Kanhia confederacy, obstinately refused this 
proposal, and insisted on the setting aside of a jdgir for the young man in the 
way proposed by himself. The wily Sikh ruler, in the prosecution of his 
object, fomented an estrangement between Sher Singh and his reputed 
mother ; and his intrigues, in which he was much assisted by the tale-bearings 
of one (^mc Khan Khansdrna, led also to a dispute b(^tweeii Sadd Kour and 
Bysakha Singh* an old and trusted servant of Jey Sinph, Kanhia, who was 
in great favour with tlfat lady. Seeing his designs so far matured, he thought 
the time bad come to attain his object by force, and, in October 1820, he sent 
an order calling on Sadd Kour to set apart half .of her own estates foi the 


maintenance of the two princes, Sher Singh and Tdrd Singh. That spirited 
lady remonstrated against the order, and threatened to ercss tlio Sutlej 
and put the estate of Wadhni under British protection. On hearing this, 
Ranjft Singh wrote conciliatory letters to her, and desired an interview, with 
every profession of humility as a son-in-law. Thus petted and coaxed, Sadi 
Kour joined RanjfJ: Singh in his camp at Shahddra. H(tc she was compelled 
to execute a deed, agreeing to make the assignment required for the princes, 
and was removed to the fort. She, however, soon after plotted to effect her 
escape, and, coming out of the fort one evening, on tho pretext of paying lior 
respects at the shrine of Giird Aijan, at the western gate, /led in tho 
direction of her territory in a closed carriage. Ranjft Singh, being informed 
of this, sent Prince Kharak Singh in pursuit, and slie was captiucd on her 
way to Miiikerian^ She was now kept in close confinonicnt in tho palace, 
and Mishar Dewdn Chaud Zaffar Jang was sent to seize all her territory, 
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and confiscato her valual^lea and other property^ The Mishar first captoTietd 
Batdia and then Pathdnkot, the rdni’s troops stationed in these places ofihr^ 
ing no opposition. He next went to Mukerian^ then calledttAtdlgarh^ the 
head-q^uarters of the rdnfs dominions, and tho repository of the w^th 
and riches belonging to the Elanhia misl; but a slave girl of the rdni, in 
possession of the fort, offered a determined resistanca All the attempts of the 
Sikh troops to reduce the fort having firiled, Mishdr Zaffar Jang had recourse 
to artifice. He asked Sadd Eour, who had been sent with him, a close 
prisoner, to affix her seal to a document permitting the killadar to surrender 
tho fort, and, on her refusal to do so, ordered her food to be stopped For 
two days the rdni suffered absolute deprivation with great firmness, but on 
the third day she assented to the fixing of the seal on the document^ and, 
this being done, the rdui’s troops retired from the fort. Immense property, 
including bhawls, jewels and military stores, the hoardings of the Eanhia 
mial, fell into tho hands of the Sikh general, and. was brought to Ldhore, 
whore it became the property of the State. After these acts of resumption, 
tho rdni was ro-couvoyed, under military escort, to Lahore, where she 
^maiuod a close prisoner till her death. Thus fell, after having figured 
prominently in Panjab politics for about thirty years, tho high-spirited Sadd 
Kour, one of tho most remarkable women in the history of tho Panjdb. She 
had been the mainstay of Eanjit Singh’s power, the ladder whereby that 
monarch had boon enabled to reach the summit of his greatness. Sho was 
tho companion of his toils, and to her energy, intrigiies and influonco he 
cliicfiy owed his success in his early exploits. She idaintained an unbend- 
ing disposition to the last, and her ruin was brought about by the course of 
events, not less than by the high tone she was in the habit of assuming and 
the independence of character she asserted, both of which the Sikh monarch 
had become incapable of tolerating by the growth of his power. §ho boro 
tlio calamity of her confinement with great restlessness and impatience, up- 
braidii»g and execrating her ungrateful son-in-law, beating* her breast with 
vehemence, and renewing her curses and lamentations every day. The 
authority ot the captive widow was maintained at Wadlmi, south of the 
Sutkj, whore slie was regarded by the British agents as the representative of 
the interests of tho Kaiihia confederacy on their side of the river and 
legituriately entitled, so far, to tho protection of tho English. This was, 
however, not done until it was resolved to eject Ranjit Singh trom. Wadhni 
by foico, and a detachment of troops had marched fiom LudHidnd to restore 
tho widow to the authority ot the place. Batdia wa® given as a jrfgir to 
Shcr Singh, and the rest of the Kanhia possessions, including the territory 
adjoining tlic lulls, were put in charge of Sardar Desa Singh, Majithia. 

Alter the Dasahra, the Mahardjd proceeded to Sidlkot, where, in October 
1820, a revievv of the Sikh array was held. The Nikka teriitory and Kalanaur, 
tho jdg/is of Prince Kharak Singh, wore given in farm, the former for Us. 
S*),0()0 to Dewdn Sukh Daydl, and the latter to Moulavi Nazhar Hussain, of 
Ilimloslun. The Mahardjd then, crossing the Chindb and skirting the hills, 
readied the Chub Bhao territory, the tribes of which had J)ecome turbulent. 
"Dewa Batdla, the scat ot the rebellion, and many other villages were burnt, 
and severe chastisement was inflicted on the refractory tribes. Having next 
"Ifilfo&scd tlic Jhelum, llanjit Singh proceeded to Rdwalpindi, expelling tho 

g iief, Nand Singh, and annexing that place to his own dominions. Ndnak 
hand Daftri was put in charge of the newly-annexed territory, and the 
Miihaidjd returned to Ldhore on the 13th of December. 

Phagun (February) 1821, witnessed the birth of a son t 9 the heir- 
apparent Kharak Singh, by his wife Chaud Kour, tho daughter of Sardar 
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Jiiimsl ffiagh, E4olua» of Fat^ligarb^ near Oordaspur. The bov, after 
oonsultation with the aatrologere, was named Nan Nib41 Singh. The birth 
of a gran^Q|i to the Mahar^4 was the oocanun of great rejoicings and 
festivities in the court of Zi4hore. The following chronology, giving tho 
Samvat era of the birth of theprince^ was composed by Dejrdu Amar Nath 

* h 

ix«aJLf 

«** When that saplins of complete wisdom made his advent into tho garden of tho world, I 
looked for the date oi his birth and found it m the expiossion,* ‘ Nosegay of the garden of 
wisdom.”* 

Tho Sikh troops about this time seized tho territories of Kiahtwar and Kiehtwnr mid 
Mdnkot, which wore annexed to the Ld,hore kingdom. Miuikot Bei/td, law. 

After the Dasahra the Sikh army was ordered to rendezvous at Amrit- March of thouuore 
sar, and tho MaharAjA, taking the command in person, maiched to the Indus, MuitXiSS 
with the object* of finally reducing the countries south of Miiltdn. The 
resources of Hafiz Ahmad Khan, the nawab of Md.nkera, had been an- 
nually drained by extortions and forced contributions, as well as by 
the ravage and waste of his country, so that Ranjft Singh had hoped 
that his territory w^uld fall an easy conmiest. Having crossed the Indus 
at Mitha TiwAna, he was joined by Sardar Hari Singh, Nalwa, and sent Mis- 
har Dewan Chand and Kir^a !]^m, who had joined him at Khushdb, to 
reduce the Bhakkar fori and town. Saydd Im4m Shah and Ilakam Shah, Tlip t iwji 111(1 fort of 
agents of the Na\\fibof Mankera, fled from Bhakkar on the approach of the 
Sikh fFbops, and the place was reduced without resistance. From this place 
Sardar Dal Singh and Jamadar Khushal Singh were sent, with a detach- 
ment of 8,000 troops, to reduce Dcra Ismail Khan. Manak Rae, tho 
Nawilb’s governor at Dcra Ismail Khan, offered resistance; tho city was Don ismaa KUau 
besieged by the Sikh troops, and, the governor having been seized, tho 
NawSb*s lorces dispersed. The whole of the property and war miinitioDs 
belonging to the Nawab fell into the hands of tho Sikhs Khangarh, Leia Aho Klnniniili, Lola 
and May jgaih were next successively reduced without opposition, and the 
whole Bikli army then marched to Mdnkera Tho Nawab, haying paid llio Mlgo of 

the arrears duo to his troops, made preparations foi a determined resis- 
tance. The city of MAukera was surrounded with a mud wall, and 
the fort was of brick; but the invading army had to struggle agninst 
natural difficulties. The citadel and tho town were situated in the midst of 
sandy deserts and on a cluster of sandhills. The entire absence of ^^ater- 
works and wells in the countiy invaded, reduced the Sikh army to great 
straits. A detachment was advanced to invest the stronghold, and the place 
waft blockaded. A supply of water was brought for the besieging army 
on the backs of camels, bullocks, horses and ponies from Manjgarh and 
other places, by *land, at great trouble and expense. The Maharfljd. had 
heavy guns with him, and with thJIe a continual fire was maintained against 
the besieged. But tho MAnkcrian troops had effectively secured every gateway 
and bastion, and provided the rampart with means of defence They poured^ 
a hot file of musketry and cannon on the besiegers, who had carried 
their works close to the ditch. In the meanwhile the followers of the Sikh 

* In Arabic and Petsian every letter of tho alphabet h<ui a numerical value, and tho values 
ol the letters of m expression oi sentence added together give the date. 
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under the peiKcu^l 8a{»6rviBio& of tbe indu&tigoUie jiod 

succoMed in digging tirentj wolis in th w camp^ and a ompply 6f firein ivater 
was now at hand, to the great relief of the invading A fuTther 

division now moved forwara to complete the investment, ^ ISingh 

himself superintending the conduct of the whole. The siege lasted for 
twenty-two days, during which the Nawib held his own. Bat desertions 
now commenced on his side, and some of his principal sotdars, having se- 
cretly come out of the fort, joined Banjit Singh, an4 pointed out the 
spots at which an attack could be successfully made. The dispositions , 
for the attack were accordingly changed ; but the Na^b, seeing treacheiy 
on all sides and conceiving that ho bad done enough to preserve honour 
of his ancestors, sent his agents, Kazi Gul Muhammad and Ali Jah Sikan^ 
dar Khan, to Ran jit Singh, to propose terms of capitulation. These were that 
the Nawab should be allowed a safe conduct from the citadel to his camp, 
bringing with him the whole of his family, men, arms and property, and 
that he should bo allowed to retain possession of Dera Ismail Khan, and 
) ecoi VC a suitable j4gir. The MaharaJA agreed to these terms. The Naw- 
ab had studied well the Sikh character, and knew the Sikh lulcr's ideas of 
good filth lie therefore wanted him to put the impression of his hand, with 
t ho lingers extended, on a blank piece of paper, with saffron, as* a solemn pledge 
lor the due execution of the agreement ; and Kanjit Singh, anxious to give a 
now example of the Khalaa faith, no loss than to close a costly campaign in a 
country so ill-provided with the means of prosecuting it, w*ent through the 
formiility. Rich drosses wore sent to tho Nawab, i who, his suspicions 
liaving boon thus allayed, surrendered tho fort, and camo out with 300 
iiHudcw. mi followers, biinging with him all his property and arms. His camp was 
pitched within the linos of the Sikhs, and ho ha^ an interview with the 
M iharaja on tho 20th. The Maharaja halt stood up to receive him, and 
vias seated closo to him on the same masnad. The Nawab implored his 
coiKpioror to save the city from plunder, and to provide his tioops, who 
had pioved faithful to him, with suitable employment. Both these requests 
weu gi anted by the Mahar&ja, who, as a further proof of his friend- 
• ship for the Nawjib, discarded those who had joined him as deserters from 
then ^ now- vanquished sovereign. The Nawab made over twenty-two 
guns, with a large quantity of ammunition, to the Maharaja, and, with the 
whole ol his harem, family and attendants, was sent to Dera Ismad Khan 
under a sufficient escort. The country of Naw4b Hafiz Ahmad "Khan, annexed 
by the Mahairfj&, was worth annually ten lakhs of rupees, and its acquisition 
was the source of intense pleasure to Ranjit Singh, who ordered tho towns 
of Lahore and Amritsar to be illumiDated in honour of tho occasion. Sardar 
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Amir Singh Sindhianwalia was appointed governor of Mdukera, while Bhak- 
kar and Loia wcic farmed to Rkj Kour, Khatri. The Bil6ch Mahomedan 
chiefs of Tank and S%ar having been then reduced to subjection, the Sikh 
army marched to IMora Din Pandh. From this place tho army was sent by 
land to Multan, the Mahaidjd himself embarking on the Indus for Dera Gh&zi 
Khan. Hero five lakhs of rupees were exacted from the Bahdwalpur Nawdb, 
under pain of an invasion of his territory, ^nd the rent of f)era Gh&zi Khan 
and Mithankot, held in faim by him, was increased. Joining then his army at 
Multan, tlic Mahardjd returned to his capital on the 27thof Januaiy 1822. 

On his arrival at Ldhorc, tho Mahardjd heard of the murder of Sardar 
Amur Singh, Majithia, by tlie zemindars ofNdtd, and the flight of Sardar Jai 
Singh, Aituiiwala, one of his piiiicipal sardars,to Afghanistan, and he there- 
upon sent Mishar Dowdn Chaud to punish the Nara zemindars, apd Dowdn 
1x11 pa Rum to rcstoio order at Sarao Salob, tho chief of which place, Sardar 
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fiu^tnh Shan, had haoenae l^bleamae. ^akhli and Dhandotr in S4« d» «yr 
weM bsMownd ana j&gfr on tiba ^lanA' Hari Singh, Nalwa, in vonogoition 
hia aerrioe% in tiub ooantty. 

, •iHdln MoTQh 1822 , two European adventurers, Monsieur Yontura, an Italian Anirst at Mniuknr 
by birtii, and an infantry colonel in the French service, and Monsieur Allard, '’SSwmS's ^**"''* 
a Frenchman, who hold a similar rank in the cavalry, arrived at the • 

Court of L&horo, in search of military employment. The fall of Napoleon 

Bonaparte ^l^ul in^otod a death *blow dn the military aspirations of the 

youths .of ^anoe, and those officers, after ii^ vain seeking honourable 

employment in Persia, came overland to Mhoro, through Kandahar and 

K&bul. They came dressed like MuSsalmans of Persia, and met with a 

firiendly and honourable reception, but the suspicious chief was at first 

unable to understand what could have induced the young men to leavo their 

country and undertake so long a journey. They explained their views in 

Peisian, but, this failing to satisfy the Sikh ruler, be ashed them to explain 

them in their own language, and, this having b<>ea done, he sent the 

paper written by them in French, to the British Agent at Ludhiana, to 

be translated into the vernacular. All his snspiciuus were alla}’ed, on • 

seeing the translation, and he employed them to organise his army on 1 ho^ aro nuiiloF^tl to 

the French system as to drill and manoeuvres. The tomb of Anarkhali 

was given to thorn for a residence, and high salaries were fixed for them. 

Id a short time both these officers, by their ability and energy, won 
the Maharaja's entiris confidence, and raised new regiments of dragoons, 
which they disciplined and drilled after the manner of European cavalry. 

They built a large house outside the town of Laliore, near Wazir Khan's 
|[arden, and laid out beautiful bazars. P Four years afterwards they were 
joined by Monsieur Court (who had received his traiuing at the Pol} technic MAf Court nml A vitu 
Instity^ion at Pans, and was at one time Aide-dc-camp to Marshal Bessieres of'iiw 
in Spam) and Monsieur Avitabile. Both these officers were made generals 
in the Sikh army, and Court brought the Sikh artillery and musketry to 
great perfection. The Sikhs have a spirit of adaptation, and, under European 
discipline and drill, the excellence of their character and the hardihood of 
their disposition developed. The drilling of his troops after the European 
fashion had been an object of the greatest desire with llan jit Singh, ever since 
the first impiession he had received of the excellence of European discipline 
in 1809f at Amritsar, where, as previously mentioned, a handful of Mr. Met- 
calfe's Hindos1i^tui escort had beaten back a crowd of Akdlis. This, his 
favourite project, had been more or less perfectly carried out since, Ranjit 
Singh never having lost an opportunity of utilising the services of ex-naiks 
and deserting sepoys and native officers of the Company's service. It was 
not without considerable difficulty that Banjit Singh induced his men to give 
up their customary weapons and order of battle. To encourage them to 
L their old mode of warfare, he gave them good pay and rations. He 

S [>ei}*sonal attention to their drill and equipment and was the first to 
through prejudice by himself wearing the strange dress, and going 
through movements and military exercises after the European fasliion. 

With the aid ot these officers, the Mahar4j& was soon enabled to form a 
tolerably well-disciplined army of 50,000 men, besides 100,000 regular 
troops, and cannon foundries, powder magazines and manufactories of small 
arms were established in Lahore and Amritsar. 

Banjit Singh wanted the Europeans who entered his service to engage 
not to eat beef, not to shave their beards and not to smoke tobacco. On oSiruf. ni tViL uniiioy 
their agr^ing to the first two conditions, the third was dispensed with. 

Ventura and Allard disciplined the Mahardjd’a regular cavalry ; Qoncral 
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Avitablle drilled his iafaatfy^ while General Oonrt put liis artillery into 
order. Their pay ranged fix)tn Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 8,000 a mouth each, beaidee 
a princely recompense in lands and money. Their sphere pf action was 
extensive, and they enjoyed the confidence of the Mahardjd, though they 
were never consulted in affairs of state, or in matters relating to the 
Court. ' 

Towards the beginning of April, Muhammad Azlm Khan, who had 
succeededl to the authority of his brother Fattch Khan, ipoved to Peshdwar, 
accompanied by the fugitive Jdglrdar Jai Singh, Attariw^lA Hi^ object 
was to keep Banjlt Singh bn the left bank of the Indus, and he even 
threatened Ehairdblld, the principal station held by the Sikhs on the 
opposite bank. The Mahara]4 sent Mishar Dewdn Chand to watch the 
movements of the Afghans, and he was shortly after reinforced by detach- 
ments under General Ilahi Bakhsh and by Dhankal Singh’s battaliona 
Several skirmishes took place between the Afghans and the Sikhs, and 
these proceedings brought the Mahar^jd himself westward ; but affairs at 
home compelled Muhammad Azim Khan to retreat, and the Mahardj^ after 
visiting AKhnfir in the Jammu hills, returned to his capital iu June. 

Kassur Singh, the father of Dhian Singh, Lord of the Privy Chamber, 
having died in the hills, the Mabarf£j4 sent for his eldest son, Gul^b Singh, 
and created him rdjd of Jammh in place of bis deceased father. In the 
meantime the tribes of Fakhli and Dhamtor rebelled, and Sardar Hari 
Singh, Nalwa, to whom these places had been given iu j^gfr, was sent at 
the head of the troops to punibh the offenders. Hari*Singh spread havoc in 
the invaded country, and put the population.of the disaffected villages to 
the sword. Pakhli and Dhamtor were burnt, and thousands of people 
rendered homeless. After these acts of wanton baibarity, Hari Singh 
returned to Lflhore. * « ^ 

After the Dasahra, or in October 1823, a muster of the Sikh army took 
place at llohtas. Ranjlt Singh, on this occasion, took paitiaulor care to seo 
that the jiiglrdars were present, with their contingents, and visited with 
sevexity any one who had failed to present himself in time with his quota of 
troops, or who had neglected to equip his men properly. Among those guilty 
of such negligence was Dal Singh Naherna, a jAgirdar who had served with 
honour on previous occasions, ^^njlt Singh gave him a severe reprimand 
and threatened him with a heavy fine, on which the old saidar, roAiring to 
his bed at night, took a dose of poison and died. In Doedmber the Sikh 
army moved to RAwalpiudi, whence Fakir Aziz-ud-dfn was sent to Peshdwar 
to exact tribute from the Carakzai Governor, Yar Muhammad Khan. The 
sardar, being unpicpared to resist the dpmand, sent a present oi valuable horses 
to the Mahar^ifl, and, this having satisfied him, Aziz-ud-din was recalled. 
The Maharfl][i having then made a pilgrimage to Kat^s, returned to Ldhoro 
in January 1824 

Muhammad Azim Khan, who was in power in Kilbul, did not^approve 
of the action of his brother of Peshawar, and marched for JalUhlbdd, to 
take into his own hands the management of affairs beyond the Khaibor. 
He reached PesliAwar on the 27th of January, and Yar Muhammed Khan, 
suspecting his designs, fled to the Eusafzai hills. The Mahar^j^, having 
heard of this movement, sent Prince Sher Singh, at the head of a dotach- 
ment of cavalry, and the prince was followed by Dew^n K4rpll Ram, 
Hari Singh, Nalwa, and Sardara Atar Singh and Dbanuu Singh. The Sikh 
troops, having crossed the Atak, laid siege to the fort of Jahdngira, which, after 
some loss on both sides, was occupied by the Sikhs, the Afghans, retreating 
precipitately to the hills. Tho defeat sustained by the Aighons had only 
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fihe effect of dotibling their zeal They collected in large nnmbere on the 
Teri hills, 18 kos to the west of Atak, and were joined by the Jehadis^ or 
religious war{iors, from Swat, Buner, and the country of the Afridis, and the 
Khattaka Muhammed Azim Khan was still in Peshdwar, and had issued The battle of Kran- 
MoclamatioM calling on all the faithful to draw the sword for the feith. **«»»**"«»» 

The Mahari^y^, havingheard of this c^nd combination mustered bis army at 
Shahddra across the and, senmng Prince Kharak Singh, and Mishcur 
Dowdn Chand foi^ward, followed at the head of his troops. Jdnhammad 
Azim Khan, had now reached Naushera, between Peshdwar, and Atak, 
while the Afghans under Dost Muhammad Khan and Jabbar Khan, 
brother of Ashn Khan, prepared to meet the Sikhs. The Mahar^jd 
at the head of 15,000 horsemen, forded the river on the 18th of March. 

The guns were carried across on elephants The stream ran deep 
in some places, and the rash attempt to ford it, which was prompted 
by the exigency of the moment, resulted in no trifling loss to the Mahar^j^, 
as no fewer than a thousand men were drowned, among them being 
Moulavi Mazhar Husain, Hindostini, who had obtained the farm of 
Kalanaur. On the fourth day Sordar Desa Singh, Majithin, Sardar Fatteh 
Singh, Ahluwalia, Amir Singh, SurianwiHd, Rattan Singh, Qhirjagia, Duld 
Singh, Maiwai, ^adii Singh, Nodh, and Sadti Singh, Nancrua, crossed the river 
at gaoar Qhaziwdifi, at the head of a force, with some loss. The whole army 
entered Akhoia, wh^ro Ranjit Singh was joined by Jai Sing, Atariwdid, 
who showed himself anxious for pardon, and was re-admitted into favour. 

Twenty thousand moiWitaineers of the Khatak and Eusafzai tribes, all volun- 
teers in a holy war, and brought together by the influence of their pireddaa, or 
priests and devotees, assembled on the left bank of the river to fight for their 
faith against the infidel invaders, while Azim Khan, with the regular Afghan 
army, jvas encamped on the right bank. The Maharajd sent eight bat- 
talions and two batteries, under Generals Allard and Ventura, to keep 
Muhammed A/w Khan, in check, and with his main strength, fell upon the 
Ghazis, who had taken up their position around the heights near Naushera, 
on the loft bank of the river. A strong detachment of the Sikh forces was 
posted behind the Tcii hills, on which the mountain levies had collected, and 
this was to move to the rear at a moment’s notice. The Sikh forces, under 
Bat Gur Sahao, and Colonel Mabel Singh, Akdlia, made an advance on the 
hills, and were met by a body of Afghans under Muhammed Zaman Khan, 
nephew of Azfin Khan, and Badiq Khan, son of the dr ceased Fiioz Khan 
of Khatak.* The latter made a furious assault in overwhelming numberfl, 
and the lire of their matchlocks, coupled with a shower of stones from the 
hills, which they covered, resulted in much loss to the advancing Sikh 
columns. In the midst of this struggle, an Afghan, approaching Sat Gur 
Sahae, shot him in the head, killing him on the spot. Another Afghan 
mortally wounded Mahd Singh. A large number of Sikhs fell, and the Af- 
ghans compelled their assailants to retreat down hill. Upon this Phula Singh 
the Akdli desperado, made a furious charge with some horsemen as fanati- 
cal as himself. J^ut the Mussalman infa»try were equally fired with religious 
' zeal and fervour, and were, moreover, advantageously posted. They rushed 
upon their assailants with such determination and fury, that the latter were 
completely routed and their leader slain,. Thus fell this wild Akdli leader, PhniaSmpu aichii, 
who had obtained so much celebrity in the Sikh battles by his fanatical kiikiimtiu uattit. 
and sudiJen attacks at times when recourse to regular warfare had proved 
ineffectual.* Exultant at the success of the charge, the Afghans fell upon the 

^ ^ — 

*The Khiktak tcriitory wa«i occupied by the Sikhs cluiing the courso of this camimign. 
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flying Sikh coliimna, and ezeeoted fierce tengeance on them^ R^jfi 
with bis reserve, now led the attack in mrson, and a ftromiecuons fire was 
opened on the enemy by his rallying Wtalions, as well as l^the mrtillety, 
which had been drawn up in line opposite to them. The* Ghilzis^ though 
unprovided with supplies or provisions, and even defrauded of their pro- 
mised pay, met the assault with extreme bravery and repulsed every attack 
until sunset, by which time about half their original number had perished. 
Eanjit Singh now brought forward his Najib and Qqrkha battaUons in 
support of the advanced columns, and placed a strong detachment at the 
base, with orders to shoot instantly any soldier of the Lahore army who 
should be found turning his back on the scone of action. Jft the same time 
orders were given to the troops posted on the Qther side of the hills, to 
advance to the rear and charge and dislodge the enemy from their position 
in that direction. 

The position of the Ghdzis, who were ignorant of the art of war, was thus 
surrounded, and they found themselves between two fires. Sword in hand, 
they fell upon the Sikh artillery and engaged in a hand-to-hand fight 
But by this timo a great number of them had fallon, and the Sikhs dislodged 
them from their positions. Thq remnant of the Bathan^ cut their way 
through tho enemy to the mountains in the darkness of night, but not 
before they had inflicted severe loss on the disciplined and professional 
soldiers of the Khdlsd army. There fell in this battle, on the side of tho 
Sikhs many brave men, among whom were Gharba Singh, Manas, Karm 
Singh, Chfihal, and Balab Dhar Singh a Goikha Gen'^ral. Tho last-named 
officer had served tho Nepal Government with great distinction in tho war 
with tho English, led by Generals Gillespie and Martmdell, but, having 
in ^time of peace enticed away a married woman, ho had fled from his 
-native country, and found employment under Ranjit Singh in the ^PanjAb, 
whore he died an honourable death. The Sikhs had in this battle not loss 
than 24,000 fighting men present, and the loss on their side in killed and 
wounded was estimated by Captain Wade at 2,000. The number of 
Afghans killed exceeded 3,000. Notwithstanding their defeat with great 
slaughter, the brave and resolute mountaineers lo-a&seinbled the following 
day to renew tlie contest, under their leader PirzAda Muhammad Akbar ; but 
Muhammad Azim Khan, fearing lest his treasures and harem at Miiichini 
which were a constant source of solicitude to him, might fall into tho 
hands of the invaders, broke up his camp, and the Ghazis, 'being without 
countenance or support, reluctantly dispersed. The Barakzai Sardar, when 
ho beard of the discomfiture of bis militia, was greatly distressed. He wept 


*The famous Pluila Singh, erst an outlaw, and already refeired to in tho preceding pages, 
was an AkiiU, or Sikh of the ascetic class, and, as such, exoioisod gieat influence over nia 
ionntiynieji. He headed the Akalis of tho Amritsar temple, who attacked Mr Metcalfe’s 
puity in 1809, and also Caiitaiu White, who wa«i employed in surveying the PatiiU boundary 
lino in the same yeai. In 1814 ho espoused the cause ot Partdb Singh, the rebel prince ol tho 
tlliind State, and, taking up his position in Naiidi)ut Mai.khoual, defitd the whole powet of 
tiie Khdl^ to expel him. Tho Knghsh pursued him fioni place to plaoc, and the Mahar<M& 
tnod toi ycdi s to sei^e him, but he could not be oaptui ed On the rebellion of Pnneo Partab 
Suigh, tho Maharaja sent strmgont oiders foi his tiooiis at Phillour tb drive the outlaw out 
of Ins teiiitoiy The troops marched against him as ordciod, but when they approached, 
J’liula Singli asked them whether it behoved the followers of the StU GurA (true leader) to 
kiU aGiiiu. The gariison would not offer violence to him, treating him as a wandering 
foqir The whole force followed him for some two months to prevent his devastating the country, 
marching whore he marohed, thus set vine more as a guard of-hououi than anything alhe. He 
was a remarkable man, and. thouj^h a robber and an outlaw, he was nevertheless a splendid 
soldier, and a biave and enthusiastic man. {PdroaO Rajan^ page 350 ) In 1820, h8 told Mr. 
Moot ci oft at Amritsar tliatho was dissatisfied with Kanjit Singh, and exiu eased his readiness 
to join the English, carrying fire and sword wherever he should b# dosir^. That distinguish- 
ed traveller doclimm to usten to him, and recommended him to entertain m^ti' prudent and 
loyal para;)<MieB.---2Vaveis 1, 110. 

e 
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find tore his beet4, and inveighed lehemently agtanst the troMoa of his 
hrethreo, vrho had bronght so dire a calamity.apQa him. Gteoenda Allard 
and Veatura vere followed to Ohaa SArat the camp of Mufaamm^ Aeim 
jSiMHj, oppomte the bank of the river, by Prince Sher Singh, Dewdn Kirpa 
Bam and Uari Singh, Nalwa. Azim Khan, hastily collecting the wreck of 
his forces, and piling up his hwrem and wealth at Michini, crossed the nmiLimKhMi., 
Momand hills with pxecipitate haste, and regained the valley of Jall&- 
Ub&d, leaving the field clear for the Sikh monarch and his army. .The 
following day the Mahardjii proceeded against the fort of Hashtnagar'and 
occupied it. Banjst Singh made his entry into Pesbdwar on the 17th of tho Mahariij*’» 
March, and his Sikhs plundered the whole country up to the Ehaibar Pass, tnuinidiaut cutry into 
though the town of Peahdwar was saved from pillage. The feeling of the entire ^*‘^***^“ 
Mussalman population was intensely roused against their infidel invaders, 
and the united bands of these zealots cut off all the stragglers of the Sikh 
anay, whose camp had to be watched continually every night to guard it 
against their predatory excursions Ranjlt Singh, finding that public feeling 
throughout the country was bitterly against him, did not think it prudent to 
retain it. He privately sent for Yar Muhammad Khan and Dost Muhammad 
Khan, who repaired to the Sikh camp from Dhdka, bringing with them five 
horses, includhig the far-famed Qauhar Bdi (or Shower of Peails), which, 
by its exquisite beauty and smartness, particularly pleased the Sikh iieiM.vMT»c«ii 4 war 
monarch. He rewarded their treason to their brother and their sci vices to Ta? mKiIIS 
himself by wisely allowing thorn to retain Eeshdwar as tributaiy to the 
Ldhore Daibdr H 3 , however, took care so to divide the territory between 
the brothers that Dost Muhammad Khan was placed in an antagonistic 
position to Yar Muhammad andhisbrothcis, the object of the wily chief 
being to create an occasion for future dissensions and strife among tho 
brothers, which should place him in a position to support one party or tho 
otheT^ as policy might dictate. After effecting these airangemonts, tho 
Mahardijd returned to his capital, on the 26th of April. 

Muhammed Azfin Khan died shortly afterwards, of dy^aentcry. He died 
broken-heaitod, and with hij death was dissolved the union of the biothcrs 
who had governed the three provinces of Kdbul, Kandahar and Pe8ha\\ar. 

After the death of his famous brother, Wazir Fatteh Khan, Muhammed Azim 
Khan was looked upon as the head of the family. He had a reputation 
for injjomitablc personal courage and lavish genciobity. He was iniiuificcnt 
and dignifieti, fond of show and pleasure, but not at the expense of public 
business He fell a sacrifice to the treason of his brothers His death 
renewed the dissensions and quarrels among his numerous brothers and 
nephews, who acknowledged nobody as their head. 

The return of the Mahariijii to Lahore, after tho victory won by him at lujoiomBs ituhoic 
Pesbdwar, was an occasion of great rejoicing. Tho towns of Ldhoro and 
Amritsar were illuminated and several days were spent in merry-making. It 
having been now resolved to enclose the town of Amritsar with a wall of Bmiunprofthonty 
masonry, the woik was entrusted to the sardars, who each had a portion wiUaoi A.mutriAr,is23. 
allotted them to' build Tho work was carried on with great vigour, Sardar 
Fatteh Singh, fLhluwalia, sending a thousand masons from his territory, and 
Dal Singh, Desa Singh, and other j^girdars, each furnishing their quota of 
men and materials from their respective jilgirs. The Mahardj^ then pro- 
ceeded to Dinanagar, and thence to Sujanpur, where ho received the 
respects of the rdj4 of Bassoli in the hills, and collected three lakhs of 
rupees from the hills rdj^, as nazrdnd. The Dasahra was celebrated 
at Lahore in October, and towards the end of the year the Mahardjd 
march^ to the Indus, to reduce tho refractory Mahomedan jigirdars. 
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He visited Kbnribab^ liekl(L Raohi and Dera CUidei Wk$Af 

levying tribute aiAd ncmjinw w BQiiohis aud other jdgirdars. He 

took a south-westerly dii||teUoii» object in this being to mak^ an impre&h 

sioQ on the Amirs of 13^^, and to usu^^ Sikarpur» but his plans we^ not^ 
yet maturedi and in the course of December he returned with, his army to 
Lahore, 

Prince Ibrahim, son of Tymur Shah of Kabul, having come to Lahore, 
was honourably received, tents being pitched for his reception close to the 
mausoleum of Qanj Baksh. The guard placed over Nawabs Sarfaraz Khan 
and Zulfikar Khan of Multan was removed, and they ^were permitted to 
move about at pleasure. 

Two persons of note died during the course of this year, the first being 
B^amd Nand, the great banker of Amritsar, who left eight lakhs of rupees, 
which was seized, and with which the wall of the city of Lahore was built, 
and the other, the famous Sansar Chand of Katoch, whose power was once 
a source of dread to the Maharaja himself. The Maharaja was, at the time, 
at Adinanagar, and a demand for two lakhs of rupees was made from his 
BOD, Anrodh Chand, as nazrdndt on his accession to his father's gadL The 
young chief demurred, on which Pakir Aziz-ud-din was sent to Nadaun, at 
the head of a regiment of cavalry, to take proceedings.* against him. 
Anrodh Chand, becoming alarmed, accompanied the faejir to Jawiilfl Mukhi, 
where the Court then was, and, one lakh having been paid, the rest was 
remitted and his succession recognised 

At the close of this year Mishar Dewan Chanck died of paralysis at 
Lihore, much to the grief of the Mahardj^. The whole darMr joined in 
the funeral procession, and the remains of tfio Dewan were burnt •with 
sandal-wood fire. The MaharAjA, through R4jds Dhian Singh and Guldb 
Singh and Mihan Singh, commandant, sent for the deceased a shroud of 
brocade and rich shawls, together with Rs. 2,000 for distribution to the 
poor. DewAn Chand was the conqueror of Multdn, Kishrair,J4dnkera, and 
many other places, and had served the Ld,hore ruler ably and faithfully, 
tic was possessed of military talents, and the Mahariljti had the greatest 
confidonco in his judgment, skill and energy. The Mishar was highly 
popular with the army, and his death was a source of deep regret, not only 
to the Maharil)d, but to the whole Sikh nation. Sukh Da>dl, his brother, 
was appointed dew^n in place of the deceased. , 

In the winter of 1824-25, no military enterprise was undertaken. As 
already stated, Moti Ram, son of Mohkam Chand, was appointed governor 
of Kashmir in place of Sardar Han Singh, Nalwa, whose tyranny had passed 
all endurance. Moti Ram was a man ot peaceful habits, and, though liked 
by the people, was indolent and apathetic While ho was in Kdshmfr, his 
son, Kirpa Ram, was in charge of the Jalandar Doilb, and Shiv DAyd.1, 
another son, managed the family jdglrs in the Qujrdt District. Rajd. Dhian 
Singh, who was now rising into favour, was jealous of the power and wealth 
which the family enjoyed, and, on his representation, the Maharijd granted 
the Sikh fort and estate near Phillour, formerly the jd.gir of Mohkam 
Chand, to Ram Singh, the Udjit’s brother-in-law, to whom °the cx-nijd of 
Siba had now promised his daughter. Kirpa Ram was so much incensed 
at this treatment that, in defiance of the Mabardjd's orders to bring with 
him his whole contingent on the occasion of the late Darband and Q^nd- 
garh expedition, he appeared with only fifty horsemen. Ranjit Singh was 
furious ; he imprisoned Kirpa Ram and re-called his father, Moti' Ram, from 
Kdshnilr. A fine of Rs. 70,000 was inflicted on Moti Ram Bhima Singh, 
commandant, was at first sent as governor ; but he was soon after suj^rseded 
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hf Qomnkk Singh and Pnwia OhSw to whom Kashmir was famad 
for Bs. 27*60,000. Shiv P4ydl was also liax^oved fii6m office* and the fort 
of ]^hillottr was made over to Fakir Azis«-U|^in* an4 then to Sardar Desa 
Singh, Majithfa.* The appointment M Qurmukh Sangh and Ghuni Lai 
proved a failure, as they were unable to i;!3mit the stipulated revenue ; and, 
after a year and a half, the fdmily of Mohkam Ghana having again been 
taken into favour, Kirpa Bam was sent as governor of Kashmir. Kirpa 
]^m wi» a man of considerable ability. He possessed an affable and gentle 
disposition, and wah fond of show, and the administration ‘of the valley im^ ^ 
proved during his tenure of office. He laid out the gardens^ of EAm- Bief^BT 
i TuSr i ns i garrw hg re the monum ent- of - ittf A QulAb Sing fa now stands. ^ Vv 

f In the cours e of this yearyQeneral V^ontura was married to a European Thcmnrriafreof 
lady ai Ludbiiiil'&. The iraptials took place at Ldhoro, according to the vtnuim, iss^. 
French form, the Mahardja presenting the bridegroom with ten thousand, 
and his courtiers and Omerahs with thirty thousand, rupees, as tambol. 

After the Dasahra the Maharaja marched with his army on an expedi- 
tion to Sindh, and the camp advanced as far as Find Dildan Khan ; but, 
it having been brought to his knowledge that the country was suffering 
from scarcity, ho abandoned the project, and retraced his steps to Ldhore, 
where he arrived!* on the 24th of November. 

In December, 1825, Sardar Fatteh Singh, Ahlfrwalia, the old ally and Tii-Muif; between 
turban brother of Eanjit Singh, suspecting treachery at his hands, left 
Kaptirthalla, and fled to Jagraon, across the Sutlej, with the whole of bis -^wiiwaha. ia 26 . 
family. He became alarmed at the advance of two battalions of tho 
L&hore army towards his territory, and had recently been constrained by 
his associate in arms to leave a masonry citadel unfinished. Choudhri 
Kadir Baksh, his agent in attendance at the darb&r, sent him very un- 
favourable accounts of tho views and policy of the Maharaja, and it is said 
he waT also under tho influence of his dew4n, named Slier Ali, a Mogbal 
of Jalandar.f Jlut the saidar had personally studied the character of 
his old ally, and, howo\ cr ill-founded or exaggerated his suspicions, none 
knew bettor than himself what little weight solemn declarations of perpetual 
friendship had with his “turban brother*’ when his own interests were 
concerned He had witnessed the fate of the Ramgarhia chief, with whom 
the Mahnrajd had sworn eternal friendship, and he was not forgetful of 
the likelihood of his being similarly treated himself. How much afraid 
tho chief was of his old associate will appear from the fart that, as early as 
1811, he had desired the British authorities to acknowledge him as a 
chief separately connected with the English. On the present occasion his Uc Britmii iik 
object was to obtain a guarantee from the British Government for the * 

security of his territories north of the Sutlej. This was refused to him, on 
the ground that, under the treaty of 1809, the British Government had no 
excuse for interfering with tho Mahardjd’s affairs on that sido of the river, 
nor, indeed, were tho entire Gis-Sutlej territories under the protection of 
that Government at this time. Jagr&on, where the chief bad sought refuge, 

* Prm«ep, in Ilia *^(h%gtn of ihp Silh Pmoertn (he Panjdf>” mentions, at pace 14.3, that 
consequent upon this sequcstiaiiou, Moti Kam was subjected to no indignity or diminution of 
favour, and that he was IcK in his government of Kdshmir. This was not the case Moti Ram 
was recalled from his government of Kashmir and the m hole family fell into displeasure. 

ConOipAre Paiudb p 588, and Kanhia LaPs Patydb Suftorj/, p. 312 and Dewan 

Amar Nath’s (manuscri]>t). 

t Kadir Baksh sent sealed letters to his master, imputing bad motives towards tho person 
of the sardar on the part of the Mahai<ij&, and these letters were much coloured hy Shor Ali, the 
sardar’s dew4.n. Kadir Baksh was a ciafty man, and escaped the vongeonee of the Lahore 
rulei, thouglf Sher Ali was put to such straits, that he dicd^ soon after the visit of the 
Maharfjd to Kapiirthalla.«Dewaa Amar Nath’s avAory (manuscript), page 80. ^ 
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was, with Naraiagarhiaad the neighbouring villages, given by the Mahal^ld 
to Fatteh Singh, as n^gtant, on payment of a na^dnd, and hi of 

both these estates the supremacy of the Lihote darbdr was acknomedged 
by the British Govermnent He was, however, assured of British proteo 
tion in his ancestral estates in pirbind, on the British side of the Sutlej. 
But the British authorities, while acknowledging his possessions, or those of 
his ancestors, held on the left bank of the Sutlej previously to bis alliance 
with the Lahore Mahar4j4, and recognising even those acquisitions on the 
same bank of thd river which were made at a time wh6n the conquests of 
the sardar and Ranjit Singh were portioned on a footing of equality, advised 
tho chief not*to be influenced by vague suspicions, but to stand by the 
friendship which had so long subsisted between him and the L&hore ruler. 
Banjit Singh, on the other hand, unwilling to permit his old ally to slip into 
tho hands of the British, earnestly endeavoured to allay his fears. Faqfr 
Aziz-ud-d(n, under the orders of the Mahardja, occupied all the Trans- 
Sutlej possessions of the Ahlfiwalia chief, and even expelled his garrison. 
The Ahidwalia Katra, or quarter, at Amritsar was also seized and occupied 
by the Mahar^jii's men ; but ho expressed a great desire for a reconciliation, 
and promised to give every assurance for the security of tho sardar's 
person and possessions, should he return to his capital. B4wa Atar Singh, 
Sodhi, was selected to conduct negotiations, and he went to JagiAon, with 
Dewiln Saudagar Mai, and Am{r Chaiid, vakil, to induce tho fugitive sardar 
to return. Fatteh Singh, though he little believed in the professions and 
assurances of liis old ally, thought it politic to return, to his territory, which 
ho did ill 1827. Immediately on his return, all his possessions were restored, 
and ho was honourably received at tho darhitr the same year. On ap- 
pearing before the Mahard)4 Sardar Fatteh Singh, having unsheathed 
his sword, laid it beforo Ills Highness with tears in his eyes. The Mahariljti 
embraced him, and, having spoken to him kindly, returned his s(vord to 
its scabbard with his own hands, and dismissed him with a kkilat of honour, 
consisting of an elephant with a silver howdah, a necklace of pearls, and 
some jewels and pieces of costly cloth. The suspicions of the Ahlfiwalia 
chief having boon thus allayed, Faqfr Niir-ud^dfn was sent to Kapfirthalla to 
withdraw the Mahaiitj/i’s otlicials, and replace those of the sardar. As future 
events showed, tho feais ot the Ahlfiwalia Saidar weio much exaggerated, 
he being one of the few men for whom the Mahaiajd entertained any siucero 
feeling of regard, 

In the early part of 1826, tho Court was visited by Ibfjil Sangat Singh 
of Jhind The Mahanij^ sent some of his sardars to meet the raja at 
Amritsar, and they conducted him with all honour to Ldhore, where he was 
received with distinction by the Maharaja. Tents and shamianas were 
pitched for him on the plain of the Masti Gate, opposite the palace, and 
all necessaries were provided for him and his retainers at the expense of 
tho State. He was present at tho Holi festival, and the Mahar4j4 made 
his ofliccrs pay 'nazdrs to his guest. At the desire of the Mahardjd, who 
seems to have contracted a great liking for Sangat Singh, the chief con- 
sented to go with him to Jawdid Mukhi, and waited at 8Dinanagar for the 
Mahurdid^s return. The Maharaja went to Hoshiarpur, and from thence to 
Una, where he had an interview with Sahib Smgh, Bedi, and presented him 
with a nasrdnd of five thousand rupees. Nadaun was then visited, and Anrodh 
Chand, son of the deceased Sansar Chand, having paid bis respects to the 
Mahor&ja, offered a number of fine horses as nazrdnd. The Mahardja then 
visited Jaw&ld Mukhi, whore he offered a cknUaVy or canopy, of gold, and 
evinced some interest in making enquiries about the visit ef thb Emperor 
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Jabdnf^r to tlie hills, and saw the places visited by the Mogbal Emperor. At Tho ex|»oilitioii t«> 
Kangri having alighted in the Srinagar gardens, he determined on the con- 
liuest of T&xigarh, a fortress deemed impregnable, on the snowy ranges adjoin- 
ing Niirpur and Chamb^; but Wazir Natnu, having, on the part of the 
pmd a mizrdnd of Bs. 25,000, the idea wSs abandoned. Jamadar Khushhdl 
Singh, Dewan Kirpa Kam^and Sardar Lahna Singh were now sent with troops 
to reduce tho fort of Kotler, and the Mahardjd returned to Adinanagar, hav- 
ing given orders* for the Bdjas of Bassoli and Jasrota to co-operate with 
Khushbdl Singh in hyi expedition against Kotler. Kotler was a strong fort, 
and from its position well adapted to resist artillery fire or assault. Sardar 
Dhannd Singh, Malwdi, was also sent to join Jamadar Khushhdl Singh with a 
detachment of troops. After all tho troops had collected, the fort was block- « 
aded, and the stream of water which flowed into it, having its source in iho hills 
beyond, was stopped. The supply of water being thus cut otF, the besieged 
garrison were put to great straits, and, after several days’ attempts to lepulse 
the invading army, capitulated. The fort was occupied by the Sikhs, and the 
kilMdiir put in confinement by Jamadar Khushhal Singh , but ho was after- *‘**'‘‘“‘^** 
wards released at the intercession of theSodhiof Kartiiipur. Tho whole 
territory of Kotler was annexed to the Khdlsd^ and a jdgir of Rs. 12,000 
per annum allotted to the ex-R^ij^ Shamsher Singh, for his maintenance. In- 
telligence was received from Kauwar Kharak Singh from Ktlltl Btigh that the 
tribes of Bannii had boon all reduced and a nazrdnA levied from them Tho 
operatious in Baumi having been brought to a close, the prince was directed to 
return to Lilhorc. Ocncrals Ventura and Allard represented to tho Maharajd 
that a number of Sikh sardars*and soldieishad refused to servo under them, 
and were ready to oppose their authoiity with drawn swords. Tho reason for ^ inmihnniuution to 
this refractory conduct on the part of tho troops was their aversion to serving d' pumsh- 

under foreigners. The Mafiaiiljfi, at the head of a body of tioops and with 
some guns, came out of the cit}^ to Anarkali, and ordered his tents to bo 

1 )itched there. JJany arrests were made, officers degraded, and the ring- 
eaders fined. These prompt measures restored order among the iroopb, 
tho Maharajd taking the utmost precaution to allay unfounded fears. 

In the course of this year, Dewiln Gangd Ram died, lie was a man of con- ^ 
siderable ability, and the administration of the country about Gujidl was cn- 
trusted to him in 182] , and was held by him iur two years He first organised 
the Abkdri system, and made great improvements in the system of military 
accounts. He was succeeded as keeper of the seal, and in the account office of 
the Military Department, by Pandit, afterwards Rdjd, Dind Ndlh. PuJait^niVi 

Intelligence having been bi ought of an insurrection raised by the ze- 
minddrs of Gandgarh, who had put in confinement Abbjis Khan, Khalak, at oaua- 

thc Mahardja’s kildlddr and agent at that place, Sardar Hari Singh, Nalwa, 
and General Ventura were sent with a force in that direction. A fight took 
place near Gandgarh, in which sevtral hundreds of zemiiiddrs wore killed 
and the rest fled. The leaders of tho revolt at length made their submis- 
sion and released Abbds Khan, Khatak Haii Singh and the French Gene- 
ral next went to Srikot, tho fort of which is situated on the bummit of the c iitmcof bukot, 

hills in the vicinity of Pukli and Dhamtor. Tho Sikhs laid siege to the 
fort, and the Pathdns offered a vigorous resistance. The siege lasted fifteen 
days, at the end of which time the Pathdns, who had gallancly defended 
this strong citadel, were compelled to surrender, and the foit was occupied 
by the Sikhs. Tho Mahardjd was much pleased to hear of the capture 
of Srikot, and directed the French General and Hari Singh to proceed to 
Peshdwar dnd demand tribute from Ydr Muhammad Khan. Keiuforce- 
menta were sent from Ldhore, under Prince Sher Singh ; and Mishar Sukh 

28 
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Day41, Mazhir Ali, Imim Shah and Sheo Parshid, artillery officers, were 
also sent. The Sikh troops crossed the Attafc, but Y^r Muhammad Khan« 
against whose sincerity suspicions were entertained, sent his agents to Prince 
Sher Singh with hwndis for a lakh of rupees, and the Sikh troops withdrew. 
Amttgemeutflwjth Several persons of note diedi during course of this year. Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan, Naw4b of Bkhdwalpur, surnamed Ruku-ua*4oula, diea 
in April 1826, and was succeeded by his son, Rahim Y4r Khan, under the 
title of Muhammad Bahdwal Khan. The leases and ez\gagements held by 
his father for the territoir west and north of the Sutlej were renewed witn 
the new nawdb, who paid Rs. 25,000 as TvazTdnd on his accession. Hdfiz 
Ahmad Khan, late Naw4b of Mdnkeria and jkgirdar of Dera Ismail Khan, 
also died. Shah Nawdz Khan, his son, assumed the j^girs in place of the 
deceased nawdb. The Court was now at Oarhigalla, on the bank of the 
Chindb. At this place orders were issued to Kanwar Kharak Singh, who 
was at Find D4dan Khan, to proceed with his troops to Dera Ismail Khan, 
and levy Bs. 25,000 from Shah Naw5.z Khan, as nazrdnd^ on his accession 
to his father’s jdgirs. The Maharjijd returned to lAhore, and the prince, 
having levied the nazrdnd ordered, proceeded to Bannti. Rdjd Zalim Sen, 
of Maudi, also died, and was succeeded by his nephew, Bii; Sen, a natural 
son of R4jd. Isri Sen. R4jd Suchet Singh was ordered to Mandi, to place 
the new rdjd on the gadi and levy Bs. 50,000 from him as nazrdnd^ 
nirsmgb.ox-uujaoj Bfr Singh, the ex-Rdj4 of Ndrpur, who had been expelled in 1816, made 

Nurpm. attempt to recover his lost territory. Collecting a large body of hill- 

men, he assaulted the fort, but was defeated by Safdar Dosd Singh, Maii- 
thia, and fled. He concealed himself in the garb of a facnr in a dbarmsdid, 
but was arrested by Desd Singh and sent a prisoner to Lahore. In Sep- 
Qnti>-ui-<iiiiKhu!i oi teiiiber, Qutb-ud-dxn Khan, of Kasiir, fled across the Sutlej to seek British 
protection, on the ground of his holding Mamdot and RumnawilA.on tho 
left bank of the Sutlej, but he was told that his feudatory relations were 
with the lAhoro Qoverument, and this forbade the Britkh authorities to 
recognise him as an independent chief. 

Towards the close of the year the Mahardjd became ill, owing to exces- 
sivG toil and his habits of intemperance. He was treated by Hakims Aziz- 
ud-diu and Indyat Shah ; but his ailment increased, and, for several days, be 
was unable to transact the affairs of his Court. He applied to the British 
authorities for a European medical officer, and Doctor Andrew Murray, 
Hi ib nttcniiori by a surgeou in the British Indian army, was sent over from Ludhidnd to attend 
liiglrXsmiwCiKSc him. He was received at the Shaldmdr gmxiens by Fakir Aziz-ud-din 
and Dowdu Moti Ram, and on the first day of his arrival at Ldhore the 
Mahardjd presented him with Bs. 1,000 in cash, and a number of trays of 
fruits and sweetmeats, bottles of rose-water and b^dmuahk, as a ziydfat 
This officer was at the Court of Ldhore for several days, receiving an al- 
lowaucc of one hundred rupees per diem ; but the Mahardjd trusted more 
to bis own physicians, and the English doctor was kept more as an object 
of curiosity than anything else. Ranjil Singh seemed to take a great inter- 
est in the transactions of his powerful neighbours and allies, the English. He 
wished to know tho precise object of the visit of Lord Amherst, the then 
Governor-General, to tho northern provinces ; he enejuired how the Bur- 
mese soldiers had fought in tho late war with the Eng^lish, and what amount 
of money had been demanded by the victorious British Government from 
the defeated king; he asked inquisitively about the nature of tho mutiny of 
the sepoys at Barakpur, and inquired with what success native troops nad 
been employed in quelling the disturbance.^ On the Maharij^’s recovery 
the Hob festival was colc&atcd at lAhore with great rejoicings. 
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FROM THE RISE OF SYAD AHMAD, THE GHAZI, TO THE 
CLOSE OF THE KABTTL WAR, AND THE END OF THE 
MAHARAjA’S life, 1827-1839. 

I N the early part of 1827 a Mahomcdan fanatic, named Syad Ahmad, 
having set himself up as a reformer, raised the green standard of the 
Prophet in the Eusafzai hills, between Feshdwar and Attak, and declared a 
religious war against the Sikhs. He belonged to a family of Syads in The origin of s> ad 
Bareli, in Upper India, and commenced life as a petty officer of horse in tho 
service of the great mercenary leader, Amir Khan. Aft;cr the termination 
of the war against the joint power of the Maharattas and Pindaris, result- 
ing in the destruction of the military power of that chief by the British, 
and his recognition as an independent prince, tho Syad, severing his 
connection with Amir Khan, took a fanatical turn, and, pretending to have 
received special revelations from heaven, went to Dehli. Here ho asso- HcRetBhimacifnpfts 
ciated with Moulvis ^bdul Hai, Muhammad Ismail and Abdul Aziz, 
preachers of great sanctity in the city, in whom he found zealous supporters 
of the doctrines propounded by him. These were, strict obedience to the doctrines 

precepts of the Qardn, the recognition of nothing not inculcated by the 
word of God as contained in the Qicrdn, the recognition of the sayings of 
the saftts as the mere outcome of pious men, without giving them undue 
importance, tho abolition of corrupt forms of worship, including bowing 
before tombs of saints and paying benedictions to their memory, the cele- 
bration of the death of Husan and Husein during the month of Moharram, 
and a variety ot other customs and usages which were denounced by the 
reformer as idolatrous. In 1822 he visited Calcutta, and tho force of his vihitj caicutto, 
eloquence, coupled with his religious fervour, and the sanctity attached to 
his declared mission, gained for him a large number of followers from 
among Ae Mahomedan population. He sailed for Mecca and Medina on 
a pilgrimage, and is believed also to have visited Constantinople. On his Travjs thiough 
way back, he travelled through India, preaching his new doctrines, and 
returned to Delhi after an absence of four years. Here he was joined by 
bis devoted followers, Moulvis Abdul Hai and Ismail, and a work known 
as “ TaJeviat ul laldm^' or “ The Basis of the Faith of I&ldm," was published, 
setting forth tho views of the reformer. In this large city numerous con- 
gregations flocked around the new saint, and he now declared his resolution 
to devote himself to the cause of his religion. He called upon the faith- caiia upon lib 
ful to join hist in a holy war against the infldcl Sikhs, who, he said, had in H liulv war again*^ 
committed countlCss outrages on the followers of tho Prophet, and must 
1^ extirpated. He was careful to avoid complications with the British 
authorities ; and although funds were raised in aid of his declared designs 
in all parts of the Bntish territories, he gave no cause of offence to tho 
officers of that Government. He left Delhi with about 500 followers Leaves i>ciiii,ib 2 c. 
in 1826, and it was arranged that this band of zealots and fanatics 
should be followed by other bands, led by fixed leaders. He first repaired 
to Took, tfie chief town of his old master, Amir Khan, who being dead, 
the saint enlisted his son, tho ruling naw&b, among the followers of the 
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reformed faith. The youthful ^disciple rendered his spiritual leader stlh* 
stantial aid in money, and, thus strengthened, he made his way, first 
to Shik^rpur and then* to Khairpur, through the desects of Sindh. 
Here Mir Rustam Khan gave him an honourable reception, and, having 
been joined by the rest of the Qhdzis who were following him, he proceed- 
ed to Kandahdr. His apostolic mission made little impression on the mind 
of tho Barakzai sardars in possession of that cAuntry, and he therefore 
travelled northward, through the Ghilzai country, in search of better mate- 
rial to work upon. Having crossed the KAbul river in the beginning of 
1827, he reached Punjtar, in the Eusafzai hills, ahd raised the green 
standard of tho Prophet among the warlike Mussalmdn population of the 
hills, with the object of waging a perpetual holy war against their per- 
secutors, tho Sikh infidels. The Eusafzais were at this juncture appre- 
hensive of the designs of Ydr Muhammad Khan, Barakzai, who had gone 
over to tho side of their great enemy, Mahardj^ Ranjit Singh, and the Syad 
and his host of Giulzis, or fighters for the faith, were hailed as deliverers, 
and Ahmad was acknowledged as the leader of the faithful. 

Ranjit Singh having heard of tho organization of this formidable in- 
surrection on the immediate border of hh territory, sei^t a large force 
across tho Attak to protect Khair^bad and his interests in the adjoining 
conulry. A detachment of the Sikhs, under Sardars Biidh Singh, Attar 
Singh and Lahna Singh, SindhianwAlids, moved forward to Akora, a few 
miles above Attak, wlicre they threw up works to strengthen their position. 
The Syad, at tho head of a numerous, but ill-equipped Host, attacked this force. 
The Sikh commanders fought from their entrenched positions, and by their 
superior discipline and equipment, were enabled to repel (ho assault of the tu- 
multuous mountaineers, who lost several hundred in killed a«d wounded. The 
Syad, being completely defeated, retired with his hill rabble to the mouulains, 
whence a desultory warfare was kept up against small bauds of the Sikhs 
and their convoys, much to the annoyance of the latter. 

It was about this time that Ranjit Singh became anxious to possess 
the famous horse Laili, which surpassed in beauty and excellence the ro- 
nounded Gouharbar, which tho Mahanljii had already secured from the 
Barakzai family. This was the horse which Fatteh Ali Shah, Kacluir, King 
of Persia, was most anxious to possess, and his offer of Rs. 50,000 in cash and 
a jAgir worth Rs. 25,000 had been declined by the owne^, Sarllar Ydr 
Muhammad Khan. Negotiations were opened with Sardar YAr Muhammad 
Khan for its surrender, but it was declared that tho liorse was dead. Tho 
wily chief discredited the report, and the declaration of the Afghans having 
been siibse(|iieiitly proved to be false, the agents of the Mahaidjti extorted a 
written engagement from Yar Muhammad Khan, agreeing to deliver the horse. 
Prince Sher Singh and General Ventura were sent soon after to Peshilwar, at 
the head of a body of troops, to enforce tho execution of the deed and secure the 
animal. Dowtin Dhanpat Rai,the agent of Prince Kharak Singh, without orders, 
committed ravages ou Peshawar and seized some important places in the neigh- 
bourhood. Prince Sher Singh was highly incensed at the rashn^s of the dcwd.n 
and remonstrated with him for this action 011 his part. The dew^n, depen- 
ding upon tho superior position of his master, showed some disrespect to 
Sher Singh, upon which he was seized and flogged severely. All his tents 
and property were plundered, and he was sent a prisoner to Ldhore. The 
Maharfijti was so much displeased with him that he dealt him several 
blows on the face with his own hand, and sentenced him to a mulct of 
twenty thousand rupees. * 

At this time tho fame of the Mahomedan reformer, Syad Ahmad, as a 
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wwrior in the nnme of Qod, nras in the ascendant in the frontier moun* 
tain tracts, and his strength had considerably increased. Ydr Muhammad, 
seeing the ^wing influence of the Syad, and the general attitude of the 
powerful Eusafzai tribe against him, thought it prudent to enter into an Y&t MuhATnmnd 
engagement with the heads of that tribe to respect tlicir territories. 

In the courae of 1827, Dew^n JUoti Ram and Fakir Aziz-ud-din were rompHmcntRiy mi®, 
sent to Simla on a complimentary mission to the then Goveruor-Gcnoral, 

Lord Amherst, who was staying there for the hot weather. A variety of 
valuable presents, such as horses, elephants and pashminiS, were sent on 
this occasion for the Governor-General, and a handsome tent of shawl, 
manufactured at Kashmir, for the King of England. The mission was 
received with honour, Captain Wade, the Governor- Gencrars Agent at 
LudhiAnd, through whom the transactions between the Ldhore Daibdr 
and the Government of India were conducted, being specially appointed to 
look after the comfort of the members of the embassy. Shortly after- 
wards, some officers of the Governor-Gen eral’s staff, accompanied by the 
Governor-Gencrars Agent at Ludhid.na, wore deputed by his Lordship, with 
a suitable retinue, as a return compliment, with nice piosents. The Court nutivu mission sent 
was then at Amritsar. Prince Slier Singh and Fakir A/.iz-ud-din were sent ^ 
to receive the mission at a distance of five Jw8, and on arrival at Amritsar, 
on 31st May,*Rs. 5,000 in cash, 500 gold mohiirs and 200 trays of fruits 
and sweetmeats, were sent as a ziydfat. The next day the Maharfljd 
had an interview with the distinguished members of the mission in thcKfim 
Bilgh. On this occasion all the troops of the Mahardjd wore yellow 
(Baaanti) uniform, and prcsqpted a picturesque appearance. Gifts sent 
by the Governor-GemTal were presented to the Maharajrf, who was much 
pleased with them. They comprised two fine horses, one elephant, with a 
silver I^ioddh, a sword set with diamonds, a gun, a revolver, two pearl neck- 
laces, and a variety of pashmiudand kimkhab cloths. A sum of rupees 1,100 
was given to the beareis of these presents. Tho next day a review of the Sikh a roviow of bikh 
troops was held, and tho honourable guests wore shown over the city apd the 
Golden Temple by Raja Dhidii Singb. They beheld, with much interest, the 
Akalis of the Akal 13unga, who were not now as averse to the sight of the 
foreigners as they had been at the time of the visit of Mr. Metcalfe, 18 years 
before. The jiarty returned to British territory much pleased with the 
receptioTk accorded to them, Prince Sher Singh accompanying it to Jandiald 
and Fakir ImdA-ud-din to Ludhiand. The following year a vakil was sent by 
the Mahardjd to Simla, to offer a welcomo to Lord Combernierc, the British 
Commander-in-Cliief. 

Ldhore was visited this year by a cholera epidemic, which carried off a ^ nMrs'iir 
large number of the inhabitants, among them being Sardar Budh Singh, nSlmn 
Sindhanwdlid, who had recently fought so bravely against the Eusafzai 
Pathaus. The Mahardjd showed much concern for the saidar's health, and, 
hearing of his indisposition sent iinmedirxtcly Hakims Aziz-ud-din, llakam 
Bai and Jawadgir to attend him ; but the patient died, much to the alarm 
of the Mahardjd, who went to live at Shahdera, across the Bdvi, during the 
days of the pestilence, leaving the city to be ravaged by the disease. 

Edshmfr was about the same time visited by repeated shocks of earth- 
quake, resulting in much damage to life and piopcrty. It is said that 
^ousands of people were rendered homeless and thousands lost their lives.* 

The objects of special favour on the part of tho Mahardjd at the Ldhore 
Darbdr, at this time, were Midu Dhidn Singh and his brothers Guldb Singh 
and Suchet^ Singh, who claimed descent from Ran jit Deo. Guldb Singh, huiph mi 'smha 

‘ - buiKli 

* AccoidiiiK to Dewiin Aniar Niitli, l,4S,0U0i)copk died of the ncstlknce. 
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the eldest brother, first entered as a horseinaB bi the Sikh 

cavaliy, under Jamadar Slhushh^l Sinjgh. Be sent fi)r DhiAii Siiigii, his 
younger brother, from Jammfi, and botbi having attracted the attMtioa 
of Miijit Singh, obtained employment as ruiuiing footman tinder 
Mahardi^’a eye. It v\faB little Known at the time that these footmen were 
destined, at no distant date, to become the lords of the hills, and that their 
power would be supreme in the vast kingdom established %y the waifike 
talents of Banjit Singh. Dhi4n Singh was soon created Master of the 
Entiy, superseding the Brahmin chamberlain Ehushh4l ‘ Singb, who, how- 
ever, retained his jigirs and estates, while Oiil4b Singh distinguished 
himself by quelling disturbances raised by Mahomedan petty ebieis in the 
neighbourhood of Jammii and Kashmir. His services were rewarded 
the bestowal of Jammd on him as a j^r, and thus he continued hm 
influence and power among the Bdjputs of the hills, using his Sikh name 
for purposes of his own. Dhidn Singh attached himself to the MaharAjd’s 
person, while Suchet Singh became a gay and polished courtier and a brave 
soldier, indifferent to affairs of State. The brothers were truly the architects 
of their own glory. They were, one after another, raised to the dignity of 
rdjd. Dhidn Singh was this year created wazir with the title of Kdjd-i- 
Rdjqdn Rdjd ifindpat Rdjd Bdhddur. The Mahar4j4 (^as dotingly fond 
of the boy Hird Singh, who was about twelve years of age, an3 the son of 
Dhidn Singh. He was, in common with his father and uncles, created a 
r4U, and had the privilege of sitting before the Mahardj4 on a chair, while 
all others stood or sat on the floor. The Mahardj4 .3eldom suffered him to 
go out of his sight, and delighted in hunmrous conversation with him. 
Anrodh Chand, son of Sans^ Cband, of Katocb, was present at Lahore, 
with his two beautiful sisters, on his way to join the nuptial ceremonies of 
the son of Fatteh Singh, Ahluw^Iid, which took place about this time. The 
family of the Katoch Riljd. held a high place among the hill chiefs on account 
of the antinuity of its genealogy, and Dhi^n Singh, seeing the nij^ within his 
grasp, souglit a matrimonial alliance between one of his sisters and his son, 
HirA Singh. The pride of the hill chief was roused, for he thought the 
proposed marriage tic with the Jammii hillmen a degradation to himself. 
Pandits MahdA Sudan and Ram Kishen, who held a high position in the 
DarbAr, were selected to open negotiations with the hill chief, and the influ- 
ence of the MaharAjA eventually obtained a written engagement from 
Anrodh Chand, agreeing to the proposed marriage The mothfer of the young 
women, more indignant than her son, contrived to make her escape with her 
daughters beyond tho Sutlej, whore she would be secure from the grasp of 
the LAhore ruler and his favourite DogrA ministers DilbAgh Rai, the agent 
of DhiAn Singh, and Gahi Khan, were sent to Anrodh Chand to remind 
him of the solemn pledge given by him by the impression of his hand with 
the fingers stretched, which he had made on a blank sheet of paper with 
saffron, to execute the agreement already made, and calling upon him to 
procure tho return of his sisters. He, however, fled to the south of the 
Sutlej, leaving his estates and jAgirs at the mercy of the Sikh rulers. In 
vain did he ask for British interference ; for that Government had been 
always averse to meddling in the affairs of the Sikhs on this side of the Sutlej. 
The widow of SansAr Chand, proud of her high family descent, but bowed 
down with grief and sorrow, died, and her humbled son followed her to the 

S ave with a broken heart. On hearing of Anrodh Chand’s death, the 
aharAjA left PhagwArA for Nadaun, with the object of sequestrating the 
deceased chiers principality. At Nadaun be was joined by Bi^Ar Chand, 
the son of Fatteh Chand, tho brother of Anrodh Chand. 
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¥he forts of Tiittb> Bish fipiid Bslhiar reduced, and vacated by the 
late BXjX'e troops, on a promise of their being given their arrears of pay, 
Vrlthdi had largely increased. Nigahia, kilhldXr of Palbiar, was restored to 
tUs post Fatteh Chand, his son Radar Ohand, and nephews Dil Thamman, 
Den Ohand and Malak Chand, each obtained a suitable jdgir. After these 
arrangements, the Mahardji proceeded to Jaw41d Mukhi,to pay his adorations 
to the natural flames so sacred to the Hindus. Disappointed at the high 
tone and spirit shpwn by the legitimate heirs of the late Rd.jil Sanslr 
Chand, even when reduced to extremities, Ranjit grati6ed his ambition 
by himself marrying two of the daughters of SansAr Chand, by a woman 
named Gadin, who was carried away from the hills with several children 
she had *bome to the R4j4.* A son named Jodh Bir Chand, by this 
Qadin, was elevated to the rank of raj4, and given a valuable jdgfr out 
of his father’s principality. The marriage of Hir4 Singh was celebrated 
at Ldhore in 1829, with great pomp, with a maiden of equal degree, 
and was attended by a large number of the Sikh chiefs, the members 
of the offended Eangrii family making themselves conspicuous by their 
absence. 

In the ycor^ 1828 the Mabardj^ went to Siiilkot to punish certain 
insurgent zemindiirs. Sardar Attar Singh, Nakeria, was sent to Saughar 
to make a demand for certain horses from Assad Khan, the governor of 
that* place, who was reported to possess some beautiful animals. Attar 
Singh, BasdwX Singh, and Lahnd Singh, Sindhian wdlids, having failed to remit 
the stipulated nazrdvtA imposed up ou them as the condition for retaining 
the late Sardar Budh Singh»’s jdgirs, orders were passed for the sequestra- 
tion of their estates. 

In the course of 1829 an attempt was made to remove Syad Ahmad 
by poinon, and the governor of Peshdwar, being suspected of the offence, 
the Syad again appeared in the Held with his mountain hosts. An action 
was fought between the Feshdwar troops, under Tdr Muhammad Khan and 
the Gbdzis under the Syad, in which the former were completely vanquished 
and their leader mortally wounded. Pesbdwar was saved to the Barakzai 
family by the opportune presence there of Prince Sber Singh and Qoiieral 
Ventura, with a small escort, which had gone to fetch the famous horse 
Laili, under the agreement for its surrender which had been made by Yflr 
Muhamitiad EJjian. The horse was secured, and the succession of Sultdn 
Muhammad Ehan, brother of YXr Muhammad Khan, to the governorship of 
PeshXwar having been recognized, the Sikh troops withdrew to the Indus. 
The fame of Syad Ahmad reached Kashmir, and the Mussalm^n population 
between that valley and the Indus being unwilling subjects of the Lahore 
Darbdr, the enterprising Syad thought it a good opportunity to extend his 
influence in those quarters. Accordingly, he crossed the Attak, in June 
1880 ; but his progress was frustrated by the Sikh troops under General 
Allard and Hari Singh, Nalwa. The Ghdzis under the Syad were routed, 
and the reformer was compelled to retire to the west of the Indus. After 
a few months, th(^ Syad again made a descent into the plains of Feshdwar 
in great strength. Sultan Muhammad Khan moved out, with such troops as 
he could collect, to defend PeshXwar. An action was fought, in which the 
Barakzai sardar was defeated, his troops dispersed, and Pesluiwar occupied 


* One of these girls was intended for RdiJ. Dhiin Singh^s son, but Ramit Singh, having 
been stmok with the exquisite beauty of the sisters, married both of them himself. 
Their mother insisted on ^e Maharajd’s going thiough all the nuptial ceremonies, such as the 
wearing of ^rlands on the head, theputtmg on of the bridal chaplet, &c. The gay Maharaid 
went throogb sdl these formalities with much pleasure. 
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by Syad Abmad and bis host of Oh4zis« The power of the Syad ww pow 
at its height Elated with success, and the sancuty of his declared ixussidtl.^ 
the destruction of the infidel Sikhs, he assumed the title of Khalifa aad 
is believedto have struck coins in his name, bearing tlfe Ibscription 
** Abmad the Just, Defender of the Faith, the glitter of whose sword scat* 
tcreth destruction among infidels.’* 

The news of the fall of Peshdwar and the destruction of the Barakzai 
t]Z>ops by a fanatic chief was received with alarm at Lahore, and the 
Mahariija was induced to take the field in person in drder to chastise the 
pretender. The Sikhs crossed the Attak, and appoai;ed on the plains of 
Peshawar; but the Syad, on their approach, again fled to the hills, and the 
rebel forces, which had occupied Peshdwar and the adjacent places, fled in 
all directions. Ranjit Singh, finding nothing tangible on which his ven- 
geance could be wreaked, rccrossed the Attak, after reinstating SulULn 
Muhammad Khan in his government of Peshdwar, and leaving a detachment 
of troops to support him. No sooner, however, had the Sikh ruler turned his 
back than the Indian adventurer again appeared on the scene, with the 
insurgent forces, and, for the second time, carried PeshAwar. Sultdn Muham- 
mad Khan, unable to expel the Syad, found it convenient to enter into 
terms with him. Those were, the acknowledgment of the Syad’s supremacy, 
the payment of Rs. 8,000 a month to him as nazrdnd, a free passage for 
men and money proceeding to join the Ghdzis, the administration of justice 
in Peshawar by the moulvis of the new faith established by the reformer, 
and implicit obedience to the doctrines propounded by him. Upon 
those conditions the government of Peshdwar was restored to Sultdn 
Miiliammad Khan, who adhered to the agreeraebt for some time, and paid the 
stipulated na::f7'(ind. But Syad Ahmad had no sooner retired to his bill 
fastnesses than a popular tumult broke out in Peshilwar, and the kazi and 
the two moulvis, who had boon left to administer justice on reformed 
principles, wore slain by the populace. Peshdwar was thus ^Jost to the Syad, 
who, moreover, met with no better success in the hills. His Eusafzai hosts 
had become tired of his yoke, and began to look upon his authority as a 
burden. The peasants had paid him a tithe of their goods willingly 
enough, for such payment to a warrior in the name of God was in accordance 
with their religious notions ; but the Syad gave them cause for extreme 
provocation, by passing a decree that all young women who had .attained 
a mai riageable age should be married to his Indian followers, reformer’s 

motives lor this innovation were impugned, and the dissatisfa«on against 
him was loud, for not only did the announcement and its partial w^l^fjrcement 
interfere with the liberty which the wild mountaineers had nflhfjg'to 
cnj'oyed, but they thought a forced matrimonial alliance of their unmarried 
w^umeu with the needy Indians a disgrace to the tribes, who took a pride 
ill the traditions of the braveiy of their ancestors. His public preachings, 
declaring that no person professing IslAin should bow before the shrines of 
saints, or pay benedictions to tombs, or offer food or money for the benefit 
ol tlic souls of the dead, since such ceremonies could not profit them, his 
disbelief in the miracles of the saints, and his other doctrfnes, which he had 
imbibed from the WAhabi moulvis of NejJ, in Arabia, were particularly 
distubtelul to the inulIAhs, as they had a direct effect on their perquisites 
and emoluments as religious leaders. They unanimously declared the*Syad 
to be an impostor, and he was soon compelled to leave the Eusafzai hills, 
with his immediate adherents, who had throughout followed his fortunes ; but 
he continued to exercise an influence over the insurrectionary chielFof Mozuf- 
liiiAbAd and the hill Khans iu the neighbourhood of KAshmir. Ranjit Singh 
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mA a det^ushment of troops against the Syadi under Prince Sher Singh. 
The former kept up a desultory war&re affainst the Sikhs, and success for 
the most part attended him in the rugged mountains. In one of these 
conflicts he Whs, however, Men by surprise, together with his wazir, Muham- 
mad Ismail, at a place called B4Ukot, in May 1831, and both were slain 
by the Sikhs, who soon brought under subjection the insurrectionary Khans 
of the hills. The heada of the Syad and his wazir were sent by Prince 
Sher Singh to the MaharAjA. Thus ended the career of Syad Ahmad, the 
impostor, who, in* the garb of religion, had endeavoured to promote his 
own private ends and those of his followers. His existence as the sup- 
porter of the WAhAbi persuasion was as dangerous to the MussalmAn com- 
munity who followed the precepts of the Qurdn and the Hadis as propound- 
ed by the early writers of the faith, as it was to the non-MussalmAn public. 
Immediately after his death became known, his deputies were expelled 
from the hills on the frontier, his GhAzis fled in disguise, and his family 
sought protection with its old master, the NawAb of Tonk. The neighbour- 
hood of FeshAwar was quiet after the Syad's death, and Ranjft Singh 
entered upon no military enterprise of importance after taking the field 
against this pretender. 

The power lof Ranjit Singh was now consolidated, and his fame at its 
height. He had brought into subjection the Mahomedan provinces of 
KAshmir, MultAn and PeshAwar. He was lord of the hills and plains in the 
PanjAb proper, and he entertained designs on LadAkh and Sindh. Distant 
sovereigns sought his iriendship. In 1826 Darvesh Muhammad vakil of the 
NizAm of HyderAbAd, waited on the DarbAr of LAhore with presents, 
consisting of four horses, a sword, a cannon and several matchlocks, 
for the MaharAjA and Kanwar Eharak Singh. The same year, Sef 
Khan^ agent of Prince KAraran, of Herat, arrived with presents. In 
1829 agents from Biluchistan came to LAhore with presents of horses 
for the Sikh ^rulcr, who was asked to help in the restoration of the 
posts of DajAl and Harrand on the frontier of Dcra Ghazi Khan, west 
of the Indus, which had been usurped by the BAhAv^alpur NawAb, a 
feudatory of Raujit Singh. The following year he was invited to witness 
the nuptials of the young MaharajA SindhiA, of Gwalior ; but he declined 
the invitation, on the ground that SindhiA was not at Lahore when the 
Mahar^A^s son was married. The English valued his friendship and 
watched bis p^ceedings with interest, being not without a suspicion that 
be had opened a correspondence with Russia. 

TJio shawl tent manufactured at KAsbmir, which the MaharajA had 
sent as a present for His Majesty King William was taken to England by 
Lord Amherst, on his return to Europe in 1828, and became an object of 
curiosity and admiration. In return for this present, it was resolved to 
send Ranjft Singh, on the part of Uis Majesty, a present of five horses, 
accompanied by a letter of friendship from Lord Ellenborough, the Gover- 
nor-General. as His Majesty’s representative in HindostAn. The ship 
conveying these horses arrived at Bombay in 1830, and Lieutenant Alex- 
ander Burnes, wlfo then held a political situation in Katch, was, with the 
sanction of the Governor-General, selected by Major-General Sir John 
Malcolm, the Governor of Bombav, to proceed up the river Indus on a mis- 
sion to the Sikh capital with these presents. The Indus was chosen as 
the route of this journey, as the authorities, both in England and India, 
were anxious to collect full and complete information, political and geo- 
graphical,, regarding that river. The only accounts that existed of a great 
portion of its course were drawn from Arrion, Curtius, and other historians of 
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Alexander’s expedition* Moreover, the sttocesses of Rnislaiii Feixfai»aiid tbs 
apprehensions lest that Power should entertam farther designs SMiuBb 
eastern oountnes, had made it highly desirable to extend the knowlee^ of 
the English people as to the state of the countries m the frontiers of Indiai 
and the frtcilities for milita^ defence offered by that great river barrier, 
the Indus. The Amirs of Sindh evinced the greatest jealosy of Europeans, 
and declined to allow the mission to proceed beyond Hyderdbid, their 
capital. Lieutenant Burnea was made the bearer of presents for the Amirs, 
and was at the same time charged with communications of a poUtiofti 
nature. His instructions were to obtain information as to the depth of water 
in the Indus, the direction and breadth of the stream, the facilities it offered 
for steam navigation, the supply of fuel on its banks, the conditions of the 
people and princes bordering on it, together with any other particulars which 
the exploration might suggest. Lieutenant Burnes had in his suite a young 
and active officer. Ensign J. D. Lcckie, of the 22nd Regiment, N. I., a sur- 
veyor, and a native doctor, and was provided with a suitable establishment 
of servants. He sailed from Mandvi, in Eatch, with a fleet of five native 
boats, on the morning of 21st January, 1831. The Amirs of Sindh show^ 
cd a strong repugnance to letting the fleet pass through their counti^ on the 
grounds of the difficulty of navigation and the unsettled*' and distracted 
state of the country between Sindh and Lahore, which wore of course voiy 
much exaggerated. After much unnecessary delay, the requisite permis- 
sion was given, but not before Colonel Pottinger, the Political Agent at 
Eatch, had written strongly on the subject to the Amirer, and convinced them 
that their refusal to give the required permission to tho mission to proceed 
by the Indus route could be viewed in no other light than that of an 
act opposed to decency on the part of the ruling Mirs, and calculated to 
give onence to the British Government. 

Lieutenant Burnes desciibes the intense curiosity with which the people 
on the banks of the Indus looked upon Englishmen. One iran stopped the 
party and eagerly demanded that the “ white-faces ” should be shown to 
him, for they had never seen such faces in their life before. The welcome 
which the mission had received everywhere on the Indus induced tho 
Englishmen to exhibit themselves to the man and the crowd of which he 
was the spokesman. They said they had seen Shah ShujA, the ex-king of 
Kiibul, but never an Englishman. " Biamilldh'" (“ In the name of God ”) was 
tho exclamation everywhere that the “ white-faced ” made ^heir appear- 
ance. They were styled kings and princes, and the ladies expressed more 
astonishment at the sight of them than did their husbands. 

On the evening of 27th of May, the party entered the country of the Ddud- 
potrils, ruled by Nawdb Bahdwal Ehan, and were received with much distinc- 
tion by OhuUm Eadir Ehan, a person of high rank, who bad been sent by 
the Nawdb to welcome them. The interview with the NaUrdb took place at 
Uch with great ceremony, including a salute of eighty guns. The Ehan was 
seated in an area spread with carpets and attended by about ten persons. 
He rose to embrace Lieutenant Burnes, and made particular enquiries regard* 
ing Mr. Elplinstonc, who, he said, had founded a lasting friendship between the 
family of the D^iudpotr^ and his own Government. Lieutenant Burnes des- 
cribes Bahawal Ehan as a handsome man of about thirty years of age, grave 
in his demeanour, but affable and gentlemanly. He held a rosary in his 
hand, but his conversation was not interrupted by the telling of the beads. 
He talked of the honour which bad been conferred by the lung of England 
on Raujft Singh, by sending him presents. He did not touch or Apolitical 
matters, but talked about his favourite pursuit, the manner of hunting 
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deier, ftod pniidiieed QeaAk€id Ideutenant Bumeato give him 

the jf^leaemre ef hk comity at 1^ rendenoe in the desert ^at officer 
expresses himself quite charmed with the kindness he received at the hands 
of the Khan^ and the siyoerity with which he showed it A testimonial 

K nted to his grand&ther by the Honourable Mr. Elphinstone, which had 
in pieserved with great pride, was produced, a proof of the high esti- 
mation in which the English character was held in this remote corner of 
India. On 5th June the Nawdb paid a return visit to his distinguished 
guest, and sat for hbout an hour putting numerous questions on the manu- 
fitctiires of Europe, was of a mechanical turn of mind, and produced some 
guns, caps and fulminating powder which he had caused to be manufactured 
after European patterns, and which Lieutenant Burnes thought did credit to 
the artificers. ^ He expressed himself highly pleased with the presents 
which had been' sent for him, consisting of a brace of pistols, a watch, and 
some other articles. After the ceremonial visit was over, the mchm^nddr 
brought for the British officer, as presents from the Nawdb, two horses, rich- 
ly caparisoned with silver and enamel trappings, a hawk and some very rich 
shawls and trays of Bahilwillpur manufactura In addition to these was 
sent a purse of Bs. 2,000 and a sum of Bs. 200 for the servants, and, last of 
all, a beautiful matchlock, ** which,” in the words of Lieutenant Burnes, had 
its value doubled by the manner in which it was presented.” ” The Khan,'’ 
said the messenger, ” has killed many a deer with this gun, and he begs 
you will accept this from him, and when you see it, remember that Bahdwal 
Khan is your fricnd.”« Lieutenant Burnes had an audience, for the purpose of 
taking his leave, in the evening, when he presented the Naw4b with a 
handsome percussion gun, assuring him that he would long remember his 
kindness and hospitality. Bah^wal Khan embraced him and begged him 
to keep him informed of his welfare and command his services. 

Immediately on landing in the country of the Sikhs, the embassy was 
received in statp by Sardar Lahn^i Singh, who came on an elephant with a 
numerous retinue. He was richly dressed and wore a necklace of emeralds, 
and armlets, studded with diamonds. He held in one hand a bow, and in 
the other two Persian letters from his master, Mahar^jd Banjit Singh, 
appointing him and two others mehmdnddrs. He presented the bow to 
the British officer according to the Sikh custom, and at the same time, the 
letters /congratulating him in the name of the Mahardjd on his arrival. By 
the desire of tiis master he declared that the Mahardjd was deeply sensible 
ot the honour that had been conferred upon him by the King of England, 
and informed him that Sikh troops had been specially posted on the frontier 
to punish, at a moment’s notice, the barbarians of Siqidh, who had so long 
delayed the progress of the mission to the Sikh capital. Bags of money 
amounting to Rs. 1,400 were then placed at the feet of the British officer, 
as ziydfat, and the party withdrew. The Sikh sardars had the strictest 
injunctions regarding the reception of the embassy, and these were implicitly 
obeyed. Thej were embodied in a parwdnd * from the Mahardjd, which 
we insert below, from the journal of Lieutenant Burnes, as showing the high 
distinction and rSspect with which the embassy was received in the terri- 
tories of the MahariijA 


• The' Mahardad'spanodnd or command to hie o^ers •— 

Be it known to Dewin ^udnia Fershod, Monsieur Chevalier Ventura and th(^;reat and wise 
Sardars Lahni Singh and Lala Siwan Mai, Snbeddr of MuLtin, that when Mr. Burnes reaches 
the frontier, you are immediately to attend to all his wants, and previously despatch 200 
infantry and the lancers under Tej Singh to JaUlpur, that they may be ready on hw arrival 
as an honofaiy escort, and you are at the same time to make known your own arrival in the 
ocighbottrbood. When Mr. Barnes approaches, you are immediately to despatch an elephant, 
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The language of the document ie, in some respects, hyperbolic,^ the 
fashion of the east, yet it affords abundant proof of the sincerity of the 
conduct of the L&hore ruler on the occasion, and of the confidence he reposed 
in the British officer, in allowing him the privilege of inspecting his strong- 
holds, a concession particularly appreciated at a time when so much distrust 
and jealousy were evinced by most Indian chiefs. Intelligence of the 
arrival of the embassy in the Sikh territory having reached the Maharaja, 
he sent a pair of gold armlets, set with diamonds and emeralds, as a 
gift for the mehmana4r. The Maharaja, it should be noted, was always 
munificent in his gifts to his nobles and sardars. • 

The party reached Changa Manga, about 25 miles from L&hore, on 15th 
July, and were waited on by a deputation from the Mahar&j&, consisting 
of Sardar Shdm Singh, Fakir Niir-ud-din and other sardars. . They brought 
with them an escort of lancers and Sikh cavalry, the latter of which had 
just returned with Shflm Singh from tho campaign against Syad Ahmad. 

Tiic moot inf; iictwcon Tlio mectiug took plucc OH elephants, Shdm Singh presenting Lieutenant 
Burnes with a bow, and congratulating him, on the part of the Maharaja, on 
his arrival. The health of the King of England was enquired about on 
behalf of the Maharaja, and each sardar delivered a purse of money in gold 
and silver. The most flattering and pleasing expressions wdro used by the 
sardars, but the eloquence of the learned Fakir KTiir-ud-din, who enjoyed the 
trust and confidence of the Sikh ruler, was peculiarly attractive, not only 

EiiMnionpoof jakir for the words used, but also for the sincerity it manifested. “ The seasons,” 
Nur-nd-diii. Fakir, addressing Lieutenant Burnes, “ have boon changed, to aid 

your safe arrival; and when it should have rained, the sun shines ; but it 
is the sun of England. You must now consider yourself at home, and in a 
garden, of which you are the roses ; that such a fricndsliip had now grown 
up b('twecn the British and the Sikhs, that the inhabitants of IrAn andRdm 
would hear it proclaimed in their distant dominions ; that light had suc- 

>vith a Hilver howdah, iii charge of tho Dew^n, who 13 tfi state that the animal has been sent 
for hi»i owii^ exproBs uso. and then ask him to bo hcaic'd thereon, which will bo gratifvinc. as 
the friendship notwoon the Statt‘8 is gieat. When Mr. Ifurnes has mounted the ele]>hant 
tiieu shall Sanlav LahnA Singh and S&wan Mai. scaled on other elephants, ap})roaeh, and 
have an interview with that gentleman, paying him every manner of respect and attention 
in their power and congratulating him in a hundrotl ways on his safe arrival from a long and 
distant journey, distributing at the same time 225 iu]>ees among tlie poor. You are then to 
]U' 08 ont a liaiKlsome Ikiw, and each of you eleven gold Venetians, and conduct the gentleman to 
tho bathing place, and there set before him ],1U0 rupees and TM) lars of sueetincats ; yoivare then 
to supply the following articles: grass, grain, bran, milk, eggs, fowls. * fat- tailed sheep 
{dumhan), curds, vegetables, fruit, iohoh, s])ices, water-vessels, hods, and every thiiij; else that 
may be necessary, in <iuaiitities without stint, and be neglectful and dilatory 111 nothiifk. 
W hen you v isit, you are to parade the two companies and tho horse, and salute, and then i»laco 
guards according to Mr. Humes’ ].>lcu8ure. When you reach Hliujabdd. you are to fire a salute 
i>f eleven guns and furnish#! very thing aslicfore directed, and present 1,1(K) rupees, with sweet- 
meats and fruits, and attend to every wish that is expressed. If Mr. Burnes desires to look 
at the fort of 8hujabibl, you are to attend on him and show it, and see that there is no ob- 
sti*uction, and that no one even raises his voire. 

On reaching M iiltdii, you are to condiiot Mr. Burnes with great respect, and pitch his tent 
in whatever garden ho shall select; the Haziiri. the Begi, the Shfsh Manal or the Khas-wa-dm, 
or any other. You are then to present him with a pur.«e of C,5(X) rupees, and 100 jars of 
Hweetineats, and fire a salute of eleven guns from the ramparts of the tortress. When you 
have coiiiplinieDted him on his arrival, you are to suggest, for his consideration, whether he 
would not like to lialt at MultAii for five or six days aitei his long lourner, and act entirely as 
he desires ; if he wishes to view the fort,*you three persons arc to attend him and allow no one 
to make a noise, and take most particular care that the Nihaugs, and such other wrong-headed 
people, are kept at a distance. 

In quitting Multdn. you are to load 100 camels with provisions for the supply of Mr. Bumea 
to Lihui*e, and SubAdar Sdwan Mai is to attend him in person for the first stage, and, after 
taking leave, remir to the camp of Monsieur Chevalier Ventura. Sardar Labnd Singh and 
He win Ajiidhia Berahad, together with Fattoh Singh, Hamgarhia, accompanied by an escort of 
two companies and the lancers, shall attend Mr. Burnes. and proceed bv easy stages to 
Lilhord. aemiatching daily notice of hb approach. At Dera Syadwili the Kardir is to 
present l,lUn rupees with tho usual sweetmeats ; and you are all directed to remember, in every 
mstauco, and at all times, the great friendship which subsists between the two States," 
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oeeded dArkness when the mission emerged from among the barbarians of 
Sindh, and that ito general influence had changed the bud into the rose/’ 

On the^ morning of 18th June, Lieutenant Burnes made a public entry 
into LAhora He was received at a distance of three miles from LAhore 
by Fakir Aziz-ud-din, the MaharAjA’s minister, and Raja GulAb Singh, es- 
corted by a guard of cavalry and a regiment of infantry. The party alighted 
in the house of Monsieur Chevalier Allard, outside the city, and the sardara 
on deputation withdrew, presenting Lieutenant Burnes with a large sum of 
money and a quantity of sweetmeats in the name of the MaharAJA. The pre- 
sentation at the Court was fixed for the 20th, when, at about 9 A.M., a 
deputation of the MaharajA*s nobles, with a numerous escort, arrived to 
conduct Lieutenant Burnes and party to the palace. The streets were 
lined with cavalry, artillery and infantry, who saluted the British officer as 
he passed, seated on an elephant The streets were thronged with spectators, 
who filled every balcony and window overlooking the street. As the party 
entered the first court of the palace, they were received by RAJA DhiAn 
Singh, described as being a fine soldier-like person, dressed in armour, who 
conducted them to the door of the palace. While Lieutenant Burnes stooped 
to remove his shoes at the threshold, he suddenly found himself in the 
arms and tight embrace of ‘ a diminutive old-looking man,’ the great Maha- 
rAjA Ranjlt Singh. Two of his sous accompanied him, and they likewise 
embraced Mr. Leckio and Lieutenant Burnes. Tlie Maharaja conducted 
Lieutenant Burnes by the hand to the interior of the palace, where he saw* 
Captain Wade and Doctor Murray, who had come from LudhiAuA to witness 
the presentation. Li(3utenaifL Burnes and party were seated on silver chairs 
in front of the MahaiAJA. The latter wore a necklace, armlets and bracelets 
of emeralds, some of which wore very large. All his nobles were like- 
wise ^Iressed with jewels and appeared in yellow, the favourite colour of 
the Sikh ruler, which had a striking effect. His Highness was profuse in 
his congratulatf^fy and complimentary remarks, asked particularly after the 
health of His Majesty the King of England, and enquired after Sir John 
Malcolm. After the ceremonial speeches were over, Lieutenant Burnes 
announced to the MaharAJA the fact of liis having brought in safety to 
Lahore five horses as a present for His Highness from his most gracious 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, in consideration of the relations of 
friendship and.concord subsisting bc'twcen the two Governments, as also a 
carriage from the Right Honourable the Governor-General, as a mark of His 
Lordship’s esteem. The friendly letter to His Higlmoss from Uis Majesty’s 
Minister having been then produced in a bag of cloth of gold, sealed with 
the arms of England, His Highness touched the seal with his forehead in 
token of respect, and commanded his minister, Fakir Aziz-ud-din, to read 
aloud the translation of it in Persian, which was accordingly done in the 
presence of the whole Court. As the letter was being read the MaharAJA or- 
dered a salute to be fired from the ramparts of the citadel, in or<lcr to convey 
to his subjects the jojful news of the arrival of the letter from the King of Great 
Britain. Sixty gu«s accordingly sent forth their thunder, conveying to the citi- 
zens of Lahore the intelligence of this event. The Maharaja thou inspected 
the presents, accompanied by the members of the mission and his Court. 
He was highly gratified at the sight of the horses, and their size, colour and 
general appearance were objects of special admiration on his part and that 
of the courtiers, the MaharAja remarking that they were little elephants. 
Lieutenant Burnes speaks very highly of the aflability of the Maharaja, and 
the warmth he showed on the occasion. Every word came from his heart, and 
was indicative of the feelings of hig i esteem which he entertained for the 
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British Gotremment The oonversation between him and the British officer 
last^ for an hour and a hal£ The Mahariij4 put numerous questions about 
the navij^on of the Indus, the depth of we water, the condition of the 
people on its banks, and their importance firom political and military 
points of view. His cupiditv was aroused on being informed that Sindh 
was a rich country. He introauoed Lieutenant Burpes to all the representa- 
tives of the neighbourins States, and ordered the horses of his stud to be 
passed in review before him. They were thirty in number, all most superbly 
and richly caparisoned, and some adorned with very vabiable jewels. The 
Mahar&j4 named each horse as it passed before him, describing its pedigree 
and points. 

The following morning a review of the Maharaj4's forces was held on the 
parade ground, in honour of the arrival of the distinguished guest. Hid 
Highness sat on the terrace, a short distance from the city walls, and, as the 
troops were passing in review, he asked the opinion of Lieutenant Burnes as 
to their fitness and equipment. He talked freely on a variety of subjects. 
He mentioned that each of his muskets had cost him seventeen rupees, 
and, passing to the subject of the revenues of Kashmir, he said that he had 
just got 3G lakhs of rupees from it that year, which was an increase of six 
lakhs over the previous year’s income. “ All the people I send to Kashmir,” 
continued the Mahar4j4 turn out har&mzddda [rascals] ; there is too much 
pleasure and enjoyment in that country ; I must either send one of my sons 
there, or go myself. ” Such was the style of Banjit Singh’s conversation, but 
it marked a strength of character and originality which cannot be too much 
admired. The party left him on observing preparations for breakfast. He 
usually took his meals in the open air, and, while out in camp, in the presence 
of his troops, and sometimes on horseback. Great was his passion for riding 
and long journeys, and on such occasions be preferred taking his meals hi the 
saddle, like a good soldier. He was perfectly free from pomp and show, yet 
eveiybody dreaded him, and, of all the throng which surrounded him, not 
an individual dared speak a word without a sign. He was very inquisitive 
about the strength and resources of England, and sent privately for a native 
of Hindost4n who was on the establishment of the mission, and who had 
been to England, and asked him about tho resources of Eugland, and 
particularly, whether the wealth and power of the British nation were as 
great as he had believed. 

As Lieutenant Burnes and party were going, one morning, to examine the 
tomb of Jahdngir at Shahdera, they found Rani ft Singh seated on the 
plain and surrounded by his troops. He sent for that officer and talked 
with him for a long time, giving him an account of the inroads of 
the Afghans into the Panj4b, and informing him that the ground on 
which tmey were then seated was the site of the Afghan encampment. 
Ho talked of the invasions of Zam4n Shah, the blind and exiled king at 
Ludhi4n4, and of his designs against India. 

On the evening of 25th July, he gave a private audience to Lieutenant 
Burnes, and was on that occasion seen to great advantage.^ The Court was 
ordered to be withdrawn ; Banjit Singh sat on a chair, attended by a party 
of thirty or forty dancing-girls of Kashmir and the adjacent mountams, 
dressed uniformly as boys. Their features were remarkably handsome, and 
their figures small, graceful and attractive. They were dressed in flowing 
silk robes with gems dark and bright, and carried each a small bow and 

a oiver. This,” said Banjit Singh, “ is one of my regiments (pal^una), but 

liey tell me it is one 1 cannot discipline.” The remark was amusing to 
the English guest, and very pleasing to the fair ones, who were engaged in 
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the duum He tl^ pointed out two of these ladies who held the 

leoh of o oaw o en dants in tnis btanoh cof His Highness’ sonrice, and said 
they held two villages in jdgfr and were in receipt of an allowanoe of five Waste of pabho 
and ten rupees a day, tcApeotively. After their performances were over, 

these undiseiplined troops wore sent to their homes on elephanta Banjlt 

Sio^ thcQ tsdkod of hu eolations with the British Govern]Beiit 9 saying 

he had valued it from the outset, when he first formed the acquaintance 

of Sir John Maloelm in 1805. He was very curious as to the relative 

strength of the Eur<man powers, and asked whether France or England 

were the greater power. From tLis subject he passed to that of his French 

officers, and wisned to know the opinion of the British officer on the state 

of discipline of his troops. He talked of his campaigns across the Indus 

against the Ghdzis, and praised the bravery of his nation, to whom, ho 

acknowledged, he owed his successes in the mountains of Kashmir and the 

plains of Pesbdww. He said his troops were devoted to their duty, and 

free fin>m prejudice. They would carry eight days’ provisions on their 

baob, dig wells where water was scarce, construct roads and build forts, 

duties which the natives of Hindostau would be unwilling to perforin. He 

then talked of Jiis munificence to his sardars and courtiers and of his gifts 

of Kashmir shawls, which he had in abundance. From this he passed 

on to the praises of his wines and strong drinks, assuring Lieutenant 

Bumes that his wines were made up of pearls and precious gems. Banjit 

was throughout very talkative and communicative, and at the close of the picsent^toiiieonyoy 

interview a splendid Sow and quiver were produced, as also a horse, richly 

caparisoned with a shawl doth, a necklace of agate, and a heron’s plume 

on his head. ** This,” said the Mahanlj^, ** is one of my riding horses, and 

I beg your acceptance of it” Similar presents were made to Mr. Leckie. 

The Mahardj^ then sprinkled rose-water and sandal oil over his guests with 
his own hand, and the ceremony of presenting gifts was complete. 

Next mornil^g a review of the MahardjtC’s horse artillery took place on Rovicw of horse 
the parade ground. There were 61 guns, commanded by a native officer, 
and the movements were effected with considerable celerity. Every gun 
which you now see,” said the Maharfij^, costs me 5,000 rupees annually 
for the pay of the officers and men, and the keep of the horses. I have 
100 pieces of artillery, exclusive of battering guns and mortars, and my 
French •officer^ toll me I have too many.” 

The members of the mission had their farewell audience on the IGth raieweii amiicnco. 
August, when there was a display of the Mahar^j^’s jewels and of the 
celebrated diamond, the Kohinur, or mountain of light,” at the express A<iispi(ivor jewels, 
desire of Lieutenant Burncs. It was about half the size of a hen’s egg, KoMnw 
and of the finest water, weighing 3^ rupees. It was set on an armlet, hav- 
ing on either side of it a diamond about the size of a sparrow’s egg. Among 
the jewels exhibited was a large ruby, weighing 14 rupees, with the names 
of several kings engraved on it, among them those of Aurangzeh and Ahmad 
Shah, Durrani, and a traaz of great size, weighing 11 rupees, and half as 
large as a billiard#ball. The Maharijd then invested Lieutenant Bumes with PiGsentB totho mroy 
a string of pearls ; he placed a diamond ring on a finger of one of his hands, “»*“**«» 
and one of emerald on the corresponding finger of the other. He gave him 
four other jewels, set with emeralds and pearls. Ho then girt round his 
wwt a superb sword, adorned with a knot of pearls. A horse, richly 
dressed with doth of gold, the saddle and bridle of which were worked 
with gold ornaments, was next presented. A khllat, or robe of honour, was 
also presteted, consisting of shawls and other valuable cloths, the manu- 
facture of Kashmir. Mr. Leckie was similarly presented with a khilat, 
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ftnd so wore the other attendeats, for dietribatba among whom a 
Its. 2^000 was sent fidendly letter was then preduoed, enclioeed tn a 
silken bagi fastened wiidi a string of pearla It was addressedf^te the 
Minister of His Migesty the King of England, in reply to the one sent 
him to the MahardjA it was written in a very ornate style, in Perriila.' 
Lieutenant Bumea had the honour of being styled in it “ the nightingale 
of the garden of eloquence, and the bird of the winged words of sweet 
discourse/* ^ On beholding the shoes of the horses sent by the King of 
England/* says the letter, the new moon turned pale w^tb envy and nearly 
disappeared from the sky/* On presenting this letter, the Mahar^A em- 
braced Lientenant Bumea, and asked him to convey to the Governor-Gener- 
al his high sentiments of esteem and regard. Lieutenant Burnea left 
Lahore the same evening, on his journey to Simla, where he had been sum- 
moned to give an account of his mission to Lord William Bentinck, the 
Governor-General. 

It may be worth while to note what became of the gifts which for 
a time so much engrossed the attention of the Lahore Court, after the 
mission, so splendidly received, had left. The stallion which accompaniod 
the team of cart horses, and which was remarkable for ite enormous head 
and massive legs, instead of being made use of for breeding purposes, for 
which it had been sent, was put into the hands of a breaker to be taught 
its paces. This unwieldy animal was an object of special curiosity with 
the Sikhs, and stood always in the palace yard, or before the Mahar^jA’s 
tent, adorned with necklaces of precious stones and a golden saddle. The 
mares were quite neglected, and the carriage shnt by the Governor-General, 
after being looked at for a few days as a novelty, was allowed to lie by, as 
a useless article, which was also the easo with the highly ornamental 
carriage sent to the Mahardj4 by Lord Minto in 1810, which was aheady 
lying neglected in the great arsenal at Lahore. 

In June, 1828, Monsieur Victor Jacquemont, Travelling I^aturalist to the 
Royal Museum of Natural History of Paris, was deputed by the Council of 
that Institution on a scientific mission to the countries of the east, to in- 
vestigate the natural history of ludia in all its branches, and collect materials 
wherewith to enrich the Museum and promote the progress of science. After 
travelling through various parts of India, this eminent naturalist reached 
the Panjdb in March 1831, with a view to paying a visit to tho Sikh* capital. 
He was received at Phillour on the Sutlej, by Shah Din, the son of Fakir 
Azfz-ud-din, with military honours. At Lahore bo was received with similar 
honours, and a hearty icception was given him by his fellow-countrymen, 
Messrs. Allard, Ventura and Court. He alighted, as he describes in his 
travels, * at the entrance of a delicious oasis, consisting of a large parterre of 
carnations, irises and roses, with walks of orange trees and jasmine, bordered 
with vases, in which a multitude of little fountains were playing.* This was 
the celebrated garden of Shaldmdr, laid out with great taste and elegance. 
He had several interviews with the Mahardjd., and spent hours in conversing 
with him de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.** ** His conversation,^ 
writes the traveller, “ is like a nightmare. He is almost the first inquisitive 
Indian I have seen, and his curiosity balances the apathy of the whole of 
his nation. He has asked me a hundred thousand questions about 
India, the British, Eurofie, Bonaparte, this world in general and the next, 
hell, paradise, the soul, God, the devil, and a myriad of others of the same 
kind.’^ Monsieur Jacquemont, describes Banjit as an extraordinary man, a 
Bonaparte in miniature. The Mabardj^ was at this time about to qdit Lahore, 
and had directed Monsieur Ventura to proceed to Multdo, with ten thousand 
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self. The^^feliig fortunes of Ranjitr 
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General to propose a formal meetine;at a tin^V 
Russia against Persia, and the further advance ^<^at power towair^;i^he 
East w^subloets of warm discussion in, politiealij^rcles, and it was thought 
fit to gtVelhe^c^ld an impression that a complete unanimity existed between 
the two States.' On the other hand, Ranjlt Singh had considerations of his 
own in view, in forming an alliance with his British neighbours, for his 
power* though predominant in the PanjAb proper, was hardly consolidated 
in the. country beyond the Indus, and he was anxious to lead the public to 
bdieVe j^hat he was acknowledged as the head of the Khdlsd by the para- 
* mount power in India. .Accordingly, the deputation of Captain Wade to the 
Sikh capital to thank His Highness for his attention, and to propose an 
interview between him and llis Lordship, had its desired effect. The 
Maha?dj^, notwithstanding the adverse counsel of some of his courtiers, 
prominent amoi)g whom was the gallant Sardar Hari Singh, Nalwa, 
agreed to the interview, Eopar, on the banks of tho Sutlej, was 

fixed as the most conveuieut epot for the proposed meeting. . On the 
16th October, the Das^hra I)iuhdr was held, with unusal magnihcepce in the 
Rdm Bdgh garden in Amritsar, when all the sardars presented nazarSt and 
received khilats from their sovereign. The festivities being over, a murdsila 
was sent lo R^j 4 Sangat Singh of Jhind, asking him to join the Mahar^j^ 
at Jalandar, foi^ the mpar meeting, and the Mahar4j4 having made hispre^, 
pf««.tioUfi, himself iriarched in that direction, accompanied by his chiefs and 
sardurs, and escorted by 10,000 of his best horse, 6,000 trained infantry, and 
two batteries of artillery. Everything was done at Ropar by the British 
authorities to give eclat to the occasion. The deep interest which the Ma- 
hiwdjAhad always taken in the mode of equipment of the British forces, his 
attention to European drill and mode of warfare, and 'h^ well-kriown iuqui- 
" fiitive disposition on such occasions, led the heads of ^Qiobeiu^eht to make 
a<‘rangement6 for a display of as great a us possible. 

. .TOe^trbops ordere^ up to Ropar were two squadsiiis^'iiWjP*^^ lancers, 
' a European regiment, two battalions of native ‘jiduad^^ of 

Skinny’s Irregular Horse, and the mounted band loth Lancers. 

The Mahar^jii’s camp was laid out on the opposite batik hi Sutlej, and, 
immediately on his arrival in the camp, a deputation . the Governor- 
General, consisting of British officers of rank, among whoqpr lii^rb'li^or- General 
Ramsay, Mr. Prinsep, Major Colvin and his Lordsh^Tg"™"'*^'*' 
on His Highness to enquire after his health. U 
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vmvaa^ When they withdrew, each member of the deputation was presented 
with a khilat consisting of jewels, shawls and horses. Shortly after this, 
Khanwar Kharak Singh, accompanied by RAj4 Sangat Siu^ of Jhind, 
Rdjfl Golfib Singh, Sajrdar Atar Singh, Sind^nwalia, Sardar ShamSingh, Atari- 
w/lU and Hari SingK^ Nalwa, was deputed by the Mahardjd to present his 
compliments to the Ooyornor-General. They each presented His Lordship 
with a bow and 1,100 iiUpees as a Sarwarna^ and returned io their camp after 
receiving hhilata. was arranged that the meeting • between the two 
chiefs should take place the next morning, the 26th October. 

Mattern had progressed smoothly so far, when the Mahar^j^’s mind 
underwent a. sudden chaugc. He suspected some treachery, or foul play, and . 
his advisers told him he had acted unwisely in leaving his own territory for/'^ 
an interview with the representative of the British Government on foreign 
ground. He was advised to sec the Governor-General at Amritsar, or to 
ji^stpone the interview altogether. The suspicious Mahardjd sent for Mon- 
sieur Allard, late in the night, to inform him that he would not attend the 
meeting of the next day. That officer did his best to allay his master’s ap- 
prehensions, an^d even staked his head that nothing unpleasant would hap- 
pen, He left the Mahardjd unsettled in mind, and the astrologers were now 
summoned. After consulting their holy books, they declared that the Bri- 
tish were sincere friends of the Maharaja, and that the meeting would be 
conducive to more intimate friendship between the two States, but they ad- 
vised the Maharfljtl to hold an apple in each hand, on meeting the Governor- 
General, and to deliver to him one of these, as sooivas he should see him, 
keeping the other himself. If the apple was received by His Exccrieucy 
without hesitation, tho result of the meeting would be highly favourable, and 
the proceedings might be continued without fear. 

Tho next morning, 'a deputation from the Governor-General having wait- 
ed on llin Highness, preparations wore made for the meeting. The Mahardjd, 
early in the morning, sent 800 of Monsieur Allard’s Dragoons in advance across 
the bridge, and they wore followed by 3,000 of his best GJmrchara cavalry. 
When he had seen all these crof»s, ho himself breakfasted and went over with 
his principal sardara, all being seated on elephants, and dressed in yellow, or 
ha^anii^ like theMahardja. After the whole had passed, he ordered that no 
others should be allowed to cross the river, and placed a strong guard on the 
opposite bank to enforce the order. Having crossed the open plain, the Sikh 
chief with his escort entered the Governor-Generars camp, which commenced 
a short distance from it. A pas.sage was formed, lined with British troops, and 
the M.'ihar/ijA examined each corps rniiiutidy, putting a variety of questions 
regarding their formation and mode of drill. He enquired about every 
strange article that attracted his eye, and thus did he proceed slowly 
until he canio to the middle of the street. Here he was met by the Governor- 
General, and the first thing which he did, after an exchange of compliments, 
as enjoined by hia astrologers, was to present His Lordship with an apple, 
as the elephants of the two chiefs came nearer. Tho apple was forthwith 
tak(m. Delighted at this good omen, the Mahardjd crossed into the howddh 
of the Govoruor-Geuoral, and the chiefs proceeded togethfev to the audience 
tents, iollowed by officers of the Goveriior-Generars staff and the Sikh 
snrdars of His Highness’s suite. Ou alighting from the elephant, the 
Mahar^j/i was conducted to an outer tent, where European genflomen 
who had assembled for the occasion were presented to him, standing, as tbe 

* Sarwarna Is money to bo distributed amons the poor. It is the custom amdng: the nobles 
of India tu present a Sarwama, as charity for tbe poor, on the occasion of an interview. 
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MaharXjX passed to an inner tent. Chairs were provided in this further 
tent for the sardars of the MaharXjd’s staff and his officow. He took care 
to call out the name of each of his sardars himself, and did not enter the 
tent until all had gone in Ittid taken their seats on the chairs provided for 
them. The Qoveruor-General and tho MaharXjd then took their scats on 
State chairs, plaqed side by side. The whole presented a Wiost picturesque aji- 
pea.rancc. Not only werc'the Sikh sardars dressed in hasanti, the colour of 
spring, but their highly-polished armour was worn with scarfs, als^o of this 
colour, and this, combined with the diamonds, rubies, emeralds and other 
precious stones that decorated Lheir heads, breasts and arms, rendered Ihe 
•scene a truly grand one. After a friendly conversation between the 
Governor-General and the MahaivljX, presents for tho Mahar/ijX and his 
suite were brought and exhibited inthodarbXr. These consisted of fifty- 
one trays, in which were arranged a variety of fine manufactured stuffs 
from Calcutta, DhXkX and Benares, jewels of value, pearl necklac(»s^ sar- 
pechea act with diamonds, a tuft or ringlet, armlets, a jewelled sword and 
a handsome matchlock. To these were added a fine Burmese elephaut and 
two horses from the HissXr stud, wliicli were passed in before Iho 

MaharXjX. Twenty-one tra3’s with rich stuffs and jewels were laid out for 
the heir-apparent, besides a horse richly equipped with gold and bihor 
ornaments. Dresses of honour were also laid out for tho sardars. His 
Highness carefully examined each article of his own presents, and pre^tent- 
ed the tray-bearers and the bandsmen in attendance with a purse of two 
thousand rupees. Th(# meeting then brokeup,and theMaharXja returned to 
his own camp at about noon,-,apparently highly pleased with tho meeting. 
As ho passed through the street of British troO|is, he renewed his enquiries 
regarding the formation and equipment of various corps, stopping wliero- 
ever 2je saw anything to attract or interest him. He did not, however, 
leave the British camp before talking with the Governor-General, even in 
this coremouial visit, on that most favourite subject, his horses, and causing 
them to be paraded before His Evcellency at the door of the reception tent. 
On arriving at his camp, the MahariijX sent throe kalamddna, or pcn-cascs, 
of KXshinir manufactuic, and richly decorated with precious stones, to the 
Governor-General, through his confidential minister, Fakir Asfz-ud-din. One 
of these was intended for His Lordship, the other for his lady, and the third 
for his Chief Secretary. 

His Excellency the Governor-General paid a return visit to the SlaharAjd 
on the following day. Grand prc‘j)arations wore made in tho Mahanij^'s 
camp for his reception. Tents of embroidered Kashmir work were pitched 
at the place fixed for the interview, and from here to the banks of ihe 
river, facing the Govemor-Generars camp, a double row of troops w.as 
formed. When all was complete, the heir-apparent, Prince Khanik 
Singh, and Prince Sher Singh, crossed the river, to conduct His Lordship to 
the Sikh camp. His Lordship crossed tho river escorted by the lancers, a 
body of mounted bandsmen preceding the cavalcade. He was mot at 
the bridge-of-boatg by the MaharAjA himself, and, after an exchange of 
compliments, seated on the MaharXjX’s howdXh. When both the chiefs had 
seated themselves, the artillery in attendance thundered forth a royal salute, 
and the troops presented arms. His Lordship and the Mahariij/l proceeded 
slowly in the direction of the darbXr tents, which had been tastefully 
laid out. The MaharXjX was much struck with the appearance of tho 
British troops, particularly of the band, which preceded thorn, and which he 
heard play «with great interest and pleasure on the river bank, during the 
interval in which the suite was passing over the bridge. In the Sikh 
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camp, the kanata, and ahamidnaa, of beautiful embroidered work, and tents 
occupied a large space. The ahamidnas were all lined with Kashmir shawls, 
tastefully and beautifully worked. That under which the Governor-General 
and Mahar^j^ were seated, was inlaid with peails and iewets. The floor 
cloth was of embroidered silk, richly worked in gold and silver. On one 
side was a bedstead, with curtains of exquisitely fine gold cloth, and fringes 
decorated with pearls and rubies of great value. • The Governor-General 
was provided with a seat on a throne, worked with gold thread. The 
Maharllj^ sat on the right of the throne, on a golden chatr. When all were 
seated, the Mahardjd had his officers and sardars of^ State presented in 
succession to the Governor-General, and each of these presented a nazar of a, 
gold inohur to both His Lordship and the Mahardj^ which was touched 
and remitted. These sardars were introduced by Captain, afterwards Sir, 
Claude Wade, Assistant Political Agent at Ludhidnd, who gave a brief 
account of each as he passed. The Mahardjd’s horses, magnificently equipped, 
wero then brought and passed in review, His Highness, as usual, telling 
the names and merits of each. An hour was passed in lively conversation, 
and dancers wero then brought in. The presence of these dancing-girls, clad 
in their holiday attire, added greatly to the picturesqueness and brilliancy of 
the scene. When the time of departure approached, the presents intended for 
the Governor-General and staff were brought forward. Those for His Lordship 
were arranged in 101 trays, and consisted of rich stuffs from Kashmir 
and other parts of tho PanjAb, jewels and seven single diamonds of various 
sizes. There were also ten matchlocks, a sword, t^vo bows with arrows 
and a shield, all set with precious stones, several gold and silver utensils 
and a chapar khdt, or bedstead, with curtaihs of gold and silver cloth, 
completely furnished. To these wore added two fine horses, with superb 
trappings, and an elephant with a silver howdAh. Presents of different 
descriptions and values were also given to the officers of tho Go^rnor- 
Gencrars staff, and, after attar and pdn had been served out to the 
distinguished visitors, the party broke up, and His Lordship returned to 
his camp, accompanied by Princes Kharak Singh and Sher Singh. 

The following four days were occupied in evening entertainments and 
reviews of troops. On the 31st of October, some artillery practice with 
grape and spherical case shot was witnessed by the MaharAJA across the 
river. An umbrella was shot at with one of the six-pounders, after which 
the sardars in attendance on His Highness, exhibited feats of horse- 
manship and dexterity. First of all, RijA Dhian Singh, who was a good 
sportsman, displayed his skill in horsemanship, shooting and sword exercise. 
Ho was followed in succession by R&jas Suchet Singh and GolAb Singh, 
Sardar Hari Singh, Nalwa, General Ilahi Bakhsh and Generals Ventura and 
Allard, who each displayed great skill and activity in the military feats per- 
formed by them. Last of all came the MaharAJA himself, on horseback. 
A brass vessel was laid on the inaidAu, and three times did the MaharAjAlift 
it with the tip of his drawn sword, the horse going at full speed. He also 
joined in the feats of horsemanship displayed by his own and Colonel Skin- 
nor*s Horse. The feats performed by the Sikh sardars, add especially by the 
MaharAjA, excited the applause of the European spectators. The Governor- 
General on this occadion presented the MaharAJA with two five-pounder 
horse artillery guns with horses and equipment complete. 

The parting interview between the Governor-General and His Highness 
took place in the evening of the same day (81st October) in His Lordship's 
camp. The MaharAJA was^ on this occasion, presented by the Governor- 
General with the model of an iron suspension bridge made in Calcutta specially 
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with that object, and His Highness was intensely pleased with it. The 
Mahar^jd was in great spirits throughout the interview, and was very in- 
quisitive regarding the management and drill of British troops, the pay 
of officers of different grades, the charge for the guns, and the weight of metal 
in each shot. He was greatly struck with the evolutions performed by the 
British troops. At the conclusion of all those ceremonies, and on the night 
in question, a fresh treaty of perpetual friendship between His Highness 
and the British 43overnment was executed and signed by the parties 
concerned This was merely the renewal of the 1809 treaty, with 
additional clauses relating to the navigation of the Indus. On the follow- 
ing morning, namely the 1st of November 1831, both camps broke up and 
commenced their return march. 

At the meeting at Kopar, Banjit Singh invited to his camp two 
officers of rank, who, he believed enjoj^ed the Governor-Gen eral s couii- 
deiice above all the rest. One of these was His Lordship’s official secretary. 
He had a long conversation with these officers on the affairs of Sindh, 
and expressed frankly what his own views regarding that country were. He 
alluded to the richness of the country, its immense resources, and the 
distracted state pf the Government under the Mirs. He coveted its treasures 
which, ho said, had been accumulated there since the invasion of Hindostdn 
by NAdir Shah, and hinted that the country might be easily conquered, as 
it had no standing army and no soldiers, lie also alluded to the recent 
conduct of the Mirs of Sindh in not allowing Lieutenant Burnos a passage 
through their countrj^till after much demur, and after a strong representa- 
tion had been made to them by the British Political Agent at Katch. He 
therefore proposed joint action with the British against the Mirs of Sindh. 
The Governer-Geueral had, however, already deputed Coloucl Pottingor on 
a political mission to the Court of Sindh, to open negociations with the 
Mirs fur the opening of the lower portion of the river Indus to the com- 
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merce of Europte and India, and it was not thought proper to make any 
communication yet to the Maharaja, lest he should endeavour, by secret ‘iivuipiuKth^tcboroi 
working, to counteract the peaceful and beneficial project of the British itbiratoSmd2?*“ 


Government. 


On 9th November, the Mahardjd reached Kapurthalla, where he was the 
guest of Saidar Fateh Singh, Ahluwalia. The sardar had made grand 
preparations fqr the Mahard^ii reception, and the Mahartij^ and his sardars 
freely indulged in the festivities which had been provideu for them. After 
visitiug Amritsar and performing his religious services in the temple there, 
the MaharAjA returned to Lahore on the 16ih, when orders were issued to 
Prince Sher Singh to go to Kdshmfr to look after the affairs of the valley. November i8Ji. ' 
Prince Kharak Singh was at the same time deputed to Tank and Bannu to 
levy contributions and nazrdnda from the Maliks and Khans of these dis- 
tricts. The same year Mir Akhor, the agent of Sardar Purdil Khan, the 
governor of Kandahdr, arrived at the court of Ldhore, with a present of 
horses from his master, and received presents in exchange and a dress of 
honour on his depiirture to his country. Nawdb Sadiq Mahomed Khan of 
B4h4walpur, to whom the district of Dcra Ghdzi Khan had been leased for 
two lakhs and twenty-five thousand rupees per annum, having withheld pay- „ 
ment for two years General Ventura was sent lo Bahawalpur, at tne neaa portyin default of 
of a force to enforce the tribute. The NawAb still failing to remit the payment of Bubsidy. 
money, property belonging to him, to the amount of six lakhs of rupees, 
was confiscated. 

In December of the same year a communication was received at 
the Lahore Darb^ from the Governor-General of India, expressing His ludiw to cominoioe, 
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Lordship’s delight at the enlarged views of the Lahore Mahar4j4 
who had some time previously desired to see a steam -boat, thereby 
giving proof of his enlightened and advanced ideas, and proposing that 
the commercial relations between the two States might be drawn 
closer and established on a firm footing. Shortly after this, Captain Wade, 
tho P(4itical Agent at Ludhidnd, paid a formal visit to the Mahar4j4 
at LAhoro, in order to explain to his Highuesai* the object of Colonel 
J^uttiiiger’s mission to Sindh, and, in continuation of fhe same project, 
to proj)ose to the Mahardjd. the free navigation of the Sutlej. The Go- 
vernment of India at this time entertained notions, tfot without founda- 
tion, of the great superiority of the rivers of tho Panjdb, for navigation, 
over the Ganges, and this proposal was prompted by commercial, as well as 
by political, considerations, with reference to Russian influence in Persia, and 
the possibility of the further extension of their power east and south. The 
desirability of extending British intlucncc in the countries west of the Indus, 
and of adopting moans to extend British commerce over those countries, was 
therefore obvious to all interested in the safety and welfare of the empire 
of India, though it was neither necessary nor desirable to make a rival 
powei, like that of the Sikhs, piivy to these proceedings, especially when the 
interests of the two were so plainly conflicting. The Mahanijd was not free 
from suspicions, and felt that the English had designs of their own against the 
territory which he had himself so long coveted. But he had learnt to respect 
the ])ower of the Eluglish, and he would not avow his ulterior motives against 
Smell), Yet he had represented to the Oovernor-Ovjiicral at the Bopar 
coiil(‘ivnco that the vakils of Sindh were ig attendance in his camp, 
and liad asked if he might introduce them lo His Lordship, This question 
was answiTed in the negative ; but everybody understood at tho time what 
the wily chief of Ldhofe meant by the discourse. On the present oec{j^sion, 
he spoke to Captain Wade, in terms declaring his superior right to Shikar- 
piir, aud advancing arguments in suppoit of his position as •the paramount 
])o\\er of the Barak/ais, Mohained Azim Khan aud his brothers, who. he 
said, li.ul originally held the district as vassals of the titular king, Shah 
Ayub. Ills HMjui'st to be allowed to co-operate with the English in a inarch 
against Sindh had not been heeded, aud lie knew that coercion formed no 
part of tho scheme of the British Govornineiit in regard to the affairs of 
tliat country. lie now made propositions to Mir Morad Ali of Hydoiwlbild to 
farm Dora Ohdzi Khan to him. But all these iirojccts failed; the course of 
the Govermuent of India had long been determined upon, aud Ranjit Singh 
did not think it either wise or convenient to thwart the peaceful measures 
of his allies, and he gave his iiuipialiiicd assent to tho opening of the Sutlej 
and the Itidus for common navigation, the supervision of which was to be 
giVf n to a British Officer to be located at Mithan Kot. But he did not 
iilfect to conceal from tlie British Officer the fact that tho commercial 
jmijccts of tho British Government had compromised his political designs 
and oponitious west of the Indus. 

Four mouths after, or in April 1S32, a treaty was concluded between 
tho Biitish Government and the Mirs of Sindh, through Colonel Pottinger, 
wheu'by the Mirs agreed to open a passage by the river and the roads of 
Sindh to the merchants and traders of lliudostdn. 

In the early part of Januarj^ 1832, Lieutenant Alexander Burnes, the en- 
terprising aud able officer who had headed the embassy to the Court of Ldhore 
ill the preceding year, aud who had gone to Simla to give an account of 
his transactions with the darbdr of Ldhorc to Lord William «,Bentinck, 
H)n\(Hl at Ldhore on his way to Kdbul, Kunduz, Balkh aud Bokhara, where 
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hd was to go by way of the Hindu Kush. The object of his journey was 
to obtain a knowledge of the condition of these countries and of the route 
to them.* ^ He was received with great distinction, and became the guest of 
the Chevalier Monsieur Ailard. He had several interviews with the MaharAjA, 
who received him with marked affability. The MaliardjA expressed much 
satisfaction at the interview he had lately had, for the'lirst time, with the 
Governor-General of India, and made enquiries regarding the scope and 
object of Lieutenant Biirnes* approaching journey. 

The parting entertainment was given by the Maharaja to his distinguish- Tiio parting enter- 
ed guest in the Palace of Mirrors, or Suniinan Biirj, at night, when the 
palace was superbly illuminated with wax tapers, bottles filled with water 
of different colours being placed near ther liglits, thus inen^asing the splen- 
dour of the show. From the groat hall, the ancient scat of the Moghal 
emperors, which led in front to an arched coJonado of marble, tlie traveller 
was conducted to a small apartment, the bedroom of the Mahar/ljd., where 
the festivities of the night were to take place. The Malumija's bedstead, 
which was placed at one end of the room, Aias entir/dy <‘ovrrcd with gold, 
the canopy being one massy sheet of the same metal. It 5 tood on golden 
stands, about ton inches high. Tlie eui tains eon.‘,ist»‘(I of Kflshmir 
shawls, embroidered with gold, and from tlie posts and legs of this 
superb bedstead, to its branched candlesticks, (everything was of gold. The 
chairs for the guests, among whom were Captain Wade and Doctor Murray, 
were of gold and silver. The royal entertainer freely circulated wirkfe, distillecl 
from the grapes of Kd-biil, which is described as being of a very fiery nature, 
and strougc'r than brandy. Ibinjit became very cutortainiug in his cups, and 
gave the lorcigners an interesting account of his early exploits, mentioning 
many circumstances connected with his ])ri\ale life. Throe of his ehicl\ 
he said, had, at diffe rent times, fallen by his side ; there were two mutinies 
among his troops quelled by his own energy ; and on one occasion he had to 
challenge his adversary to settle the dispute by singhi combat. The 
entertainment closed, long after midnight, with a sham fight among the 
dancing-girls and a rich supper, 

Lieulenant Burncs took leave of the Maharaja on the evening of the lOtb 
February on the parade ground, where his troops were collected to show what ib32. 
progress they had mad(j in throwing shells, lie then dictated Icittors for the 
chiefs of Peshawar and KAbul, as well as several other personages beyond 
the Indus, to insure the British officer’s protocliou and honourable treatment 
by the neighbouring chiefs and the marauding Khaibaris. He also issued 
orders to all the chiefs and sardars between his capital and the frontier, on- 
joining upon them the duty of treating the British officer honourably, and of 
])roviding him with all necessaries. Then, stretching out his hand from the 
elephant, he gave each member of the expedition a hearty ohake and 
bade him farewell. He particularly requested Lieutenant Burnos to write 
to him often, and give him an accoiiut of the countries lie miglit vi^ii, 
describing their politics and customs, and never to forget liim, in whatever 
region he might be. “Nor did wc forget his reciuest,” says the adventurous 
and good-hearted*Lioutenant Burnes, “ when fur from his territories. We 
received letters from Banjit Singh himself in tlic deserts of Tartary and in 
Bokhara.’* “I never quitted,” continues he, “ the presence of a native of ^ 

Asia with such impressions as I left this man : without education and without 

* liieut. Burnes was accompanied on this occasion by Mohan Lial, a Hindu lad of K^bhmir, who 
Bubsequontlv became known by the name of AgliA Hasan .Tan, the Government prnjsioncr at 
Ludhi&nA He was a student of tie Delhi College, and Ins work, styled J/oArij/ La/ s //rurffH 
is well known to the public. Hiscompauiou in the travels was Malioinud All, v\lio had rcccivi’il 
his education in the Engineering Institution jf Bondni^ . 
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a guide, he conducts all the affairs of his kingdom with surpaping energy 
and vigour, and yet he wields his power with a moderation quite unprece** 
dented in an eastern Prince,*’ Such was the opinion entertained of the 
founder of the Sikh kingdom in the Panjdb by an accomplished English 
traveller. Ohunni Lai, Jamaddr, was sent at the head of body of sawara 
to escort Lieutenant Burnes and party to the Indus. 

While the Court was at Amritsar, the MahaijAjA, to his great regret, 
received news of the death of one of his oldest and ablest sardara. This 
was Desa Singh, Majithia, who held j^girs and grants from the Mahardjd to 
the value of about 1,25,000 rupees yearly. He had foqght successfully in 
the Kangri and Multdn campaigns, and had been, for a long time, the 
Mahardj/i's governor of the Hill States. His son, Lahmi Singh, succeed- 
ed to all his estates and honours, and was honoured by the Maharaja, who 
conferred upon him the title of Kasirul 1/ctidar, or “ chief of exalted 
dignity.” A robe of honour, consisting of eleven pieces of valuable cloth, 
Kjiijha (an ornament of gold worn on the turban) and sxturrat or tassel, 
and gold earrings, was sent by the Maharaja for Lahud Singh, and he 
was appointed governor of the hill territory between the RAvi and the Sutlej, 
which appointment he held till the beginning of 184 j 4. The sardar, however, 
did not reside in the hills, but at Amritsar, or at Majlkhia, and made 
periodical tours iu the states under his charge to examine accounts and 
make necessary arrangements. He was in charge of the Darbdr Sahib, or the 
great Sikh temple of Amritsar, an office of great honour, which his father 
had held before him. Fur all these honours he had, of epurse, to pay a hand- 
some nazrdnd to the Mahardjii, who, iu all matters of bucccssion, levied 
large sums as presents or tribute. * 

Asa Nand and Muhammad Darvesh, the vakils of Mirs Rustam AH, 
and Murdd Ali, of Sindh, having received kkilats for their masters, were per- 
mitted to return to their country. In the meantime, the Mir Akho^i of 
Sardar Sultdn Muhammad Khau, the governor of Peshdwar, and Shekh Niir 
Ahmad, the agent ot Sardar Hari Singh, Nalwa, reached Ldfiorc, with fifty 
horses, twenty-five mules and as many camels, sent as tribute by the 
Afghans of Eusafzai and Chuk Haziird. Sulldn Muhammad Khan had 
sent a fine horse, named Pari-ParwdZj for the Mahardjd’s own use, and His 
Highness was greatly pleased with its beauty. Znlfikdr Khan, the son of 
Nawdb Asad Khan, of Sanghar, was sent a prisoner to Lahore by General 
Ventura. A largo number of horses, mules, camels and military * stores, 
belonging to the sardar had been seized, and, on arrival at Lahore, were 
made over to Misscr Beli Rdni, Toahakkdnia, 

Qutab-ud-din Khan, Kasuria, who had come to Amritsar the previous 
year, after sustaining a signal defeat at the hands of his nephew, Fatteh 
Dm Khan, for the possession of Mamdot, and had been since living there, 
died during the course of this year, at Amritsar. Charat Rdm, his vakil, 
was directed to convey the body of the late Khan to Mamdot, to bo interred 
there. 

The Eusafzais of the hills again became troublesome at the close of the year. 
A body of 15,000 of these hillmen, under Fainda Khan aitti Fatteh Khan, 
having collected near Darband and JahAnguiibdd, had reduced the Sikh 
troops under Hari Singh, Nalwa, to great straits, and in a night attack on 
the Sikh camp had put a large number of them to the sworA The 
Muharitjil, on receiving this news, at once ordered the Najib battalions, 
under Sardar Fatteh Singh Man, Dhauukal Singh and Ganga Singh, to 
march to the scone of action, and in a few weeks the disturbance was quelled, 
and the hill-men retired to their abodes, after receiving severe chastisement. 
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Hari Singb robBequently routed the Muhammadan tribes above Atak, aud 
ensured tbeu better obedience hy building a fort on the right bank of the 
Indus. 

. 7®**^. l^een held a close prisoner 

sino6 1820^ died at Amritsar. The Mahar^4 at odc6 sent Misscr Sell 
Edm to Amntsar to confiscate all the property and valuables left by the 
deceased. Her funeral ceremonies were performed by Prince Non Nehal 
Singh, and the Mahardjd himself repaired to Amritsar, and went to the 
deceased Rtovs house to condole with his relations Mdi Dasi, her prin- 
clpal slave girl, was ihen called upon to deliver up all her property and 
valuables, and, a close search having been made in the Rdni’s private rooms, 
assets belonging to her, valued at two lakRs of rupees, were found and con- 
fiscated to the State. Among the confiscated jewels was a necklace of 
pearls valued at sixty thousand rupees. 

The pleasant dream of an Afghdn empire, extending fiom the border 
of Belochistdn to the K^bul river, had not yet forsaken the exiled monarch 
Shah Shujdi, who with his blind brother, was now living on the bounty 
of the English at Ludhi^n^ In his leisure hours ho brood( d over schemes 
of conquest and territorial aggrandizement and opened a correspondence 
with Banjit Singh, who, for a time, amused him with vain hopes. The 
relations between the two chiefs became more cordial in 1882, when 
the rumoured advance of the Persians against Herat gave further 
encouragement to the Shah to prosecute his designs against his lost king- 
dom. In return for assistance in men and money, the Shah proposed to 
Ranjit Singh the permanent relinquishment of all claims to the count! ies 
west of the Indus, conquered by the Mahardjii, which were originally part 
and parcel of the Kabul kingdom of the Hurduis, and to deliver also 
an acquittance for the famous diamond, the Kohin'Ar, The Shah 
was St this time in the neighbourhood of Shikdrpur, whence he sent a 
vakil, Mulla Shakur, to remain in attendance at the Ld,hore Darbdr, the 
Mahariijd deputing his agent Alif Shah to remain in attendance on His 
Majesty. It is now necessary to explain how the kingdom of Afghanistan, 
as founded by the adventurous Durrdnls, was parcelled out among various 
principalities about this time, and how they stood in relation to one 
another. 
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Whep K^mrdn succeeded his father Shah Mahmiid on the K«£bul throne, Jsag 

in 1819, the mtfti in chief power in Afghanistan was the Barakzai Sardar, Mu- 
liammad Azim Khan, the brother and eldest survivor of the family of Fatteh sardar Muhammad 
Khan, the gallant KAbul Wazir, who had been cruelly put to death by Kdui- 
r&u in 1818.* He had several brothers, all of whom rebelled against the new 
king, and Muhammad Azlrn Khan joined them to dethrone the murderer 
of his brother. He recalled Shuja-ul-Mulk fiom his exile, promising him HecaU'iShnh simj^ 
the restoration of the throne of his ancestors, and sending the ex-monarch 
a Qurdn under his own seal, as a guarantee for the duo fulfilment of the tum on the throne, 

couditioD. The Shah forthwith repaired to Peshawar. After all his mis- 
fortunes, the Shah might have yet been reinstalled on the throne of his 
ancestors, and retained it, but fortune bad always stood in the way of the 
success of this ill-fated monarch, and an unhappy incident now happened 
which pievented him from accomplishing his object. While Azim Khan 
was still absent from Peshdwar, Shuj4 assumed an air of royalty, and began 
to make a premature display of splendour. An Amir, a great friend of his 
benefactor’s, while passing in a palanquin through the town, was insulted and 
compelled ^o descend, on a charge of encroaching on the dignity of the king. 


Vidt uage 415, anit. 
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This inconsiderate act inflamed the whole of the Barakzai family, who con- 
sidered their honour involved in the affront, and it was now resolved to place 
a more complaisant master on the throne. Ayiib, a brother of Shujrf, 
availing himself of the opportunity, advanced hia own claims to the throne. 
Having entered the camp of Azim Khan, he assumed the demeanour of the 
most abject of slaves. “ Make me but king,” he exclaimed, " and permit 
money to be coined in my name, and the entire po\^er and resources of the 
kingdom shall rest with yourself ; my ambition will be satisfied with bread, and 
tho mere title of king.” His prayer was accepted, and he was installed on 
the throne. He was a mere tool in the hands of the*wazir, who exercised 
supreme power, the puppet king implicitly obeying all his directions and 
acting on his counsel in all affairs of State. So debased was the condition 
of royalty in KAbul at this time, that even the robe of honour granted to 
the wazir on his installation in office was a portion of his own proyierty and 
was privately sent to the king, who conferred it on the wazir, with all tho 
pomp and show of royalty. Several young princes of the royal blood who 
aspired to sovereign power were made over to the new king, and put to 
death by him. Shujd immediately fled to Peshtlvvar, and thence made his 
way to Shik^rpur. 

The battle of Noushera,* fought between the Sikhs "and Afghans in 
1823, sealed the fate of Muhammad Azfin Khan. The supremacy of the 
Sikhs was established over the whole country lying between the Indus and 
Peshdwar, and Muhammed Azim Khan died of a broken heart immediately 
after his return to Kiibul, in May of the same year. Ho left a treasure little 
short of three millions sterling in value, which , was inherited by his oldest 
son, tlabib-ulla Khan, who succeeded to the supremacy which Muhammad 
Azim Khan and Fateh Khan had both exercised. But the youthful sardar 
soon became an object of jealousy to the bi others of the deceased. A cabal 
was formed against him, and his mother was induced by the threat of hav- 
ing her son blown from tho mouth of a cannon, to deliver vp the treasure. 
Sher l)il Khan, a brother of Muhammad Azim Khan, carried away about 
half a million sterling, and established for himself an independent chief- 
ship of Kandahar; another was formed at Peshdwar, under Sultan Muham- 
mad Khan, another of the brotheis, and the vassal of Ranjit Singh ; 
nhilc Kiibul itself, together with Ghazni and JallahlbAd, fell to the share 
of tho crafty Dost Muhammad Khan, also a brother of tho latp wazir. 
Balkh was annexed to the dominions of Bokhflra, and Ileiat" was held by 
Kamriin, the son of Shah Mahmud ,who had given his allegiance to the 
throne of Persia; and the Sindhians, observing that there was now no 
member of the family of Shah Mahmiid left wlio had power to enforce 
tribute from them, threw off the yoke of submission to the Kiibul throne. 
Ayiib, the puppet king of Kdbui, having lost his son in these scones of 
anarchy, fled in the direction of the Panjd,b, and, in 1822, found an asylum 
at tho Couit of Liihore. Thus fell the great Durrani tamily, which had been 
founded by tho genius of Ahmad Shah, seventy-six years previously. 

The Sikhs levied yearly tribute in horses and rice from SiiltAn Muhammad 
Khan, for the chiefship of Pesbilwar, held by him. He sliarcd its revenues 
with bis two brothers Fir Muhammad Khan and Said Muhammad Khan. 
The net revenue about this time (1832 A.D.) was a little less than five lakhs 
of rupees. 

The same circumstances which dismembered the DurrAni government, 
led to the establishment of KAbul as a distinct principality, and that terri- 
tory, with its dependency of Ghazni and JallAlAbAd, fell, in 18^6, into the 


* Vide page 429, ante. 
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hands of Dost Muhammad Khan, nvho governed the principality with the 
aid of only a brother. The revenues amounted to eighteen lakhs of rupees, 
and the chief^maintained a force consisting of 9,000 horse and 2,000 foot, 
with other auxiliaries, viliage troops and a park of 18 guns. Dost Muham- 
mad Khan is described as having been unremitting in his attention to 
business, attending the Court-house daily with his Kdzi and Mullihs and 
deciding disputes according to law. 

The chieftainship of Kandahdr was formed, as already mentioned, by 
Sher Dil Khan from the spoils of his nephew, on his flight from KAbul to 
Kandahdr. The Sardar is described as being a man of singular habits, and 
bearing a great resemblance to his brother Fatteh Khaii, in courage and 
bravery. It is related of Sher Dil that he once lopped off the finger of one of 
his sons, to test the youth’s courage, telling him, at the same time, that, if 
he cried or uttered a sound, he could not be his son, or a Barakzai. The 
young fellow bore the pain with great patience. Sher Dil Khan had been 
accompanied in his flight from KAbul by his four brothcis But he, as well 
as one of his brothers, was now no longer living, and Kandahar was governed 
by Kohan Dil Khan, assisted by his two surviving brothers. Rustam Dil 
Khau and Mehr Dil Khan. The revenue of the principality amounted to 
about eight lakhs, and the forces consisted of 9,000 horse and six pieces of 
artillery. 

Herat, governed by Prince KAmrAn, had, at this time, virtually become a 
dependency of Persia. The Persian troops had several times entered it and 
retired only on paynfentof a sum of money. This year (September 1832), 
it was again threatened by thg Prince Royal in person, who demanded pecu- 
niary payment, and also required that the name of the King of Persia be 
stamped on the coins. 

Such was the state of the country west of the Indus when Shah ShujA 
was forming new plans for the recovery of the throne of his ancestors. 
Having bought .two guns of the Rdni of Thanesar, the Shah left Ludliirfnii, 
in 1S33, having engaged the services of an Anglo-Indian named Campbell, to 
whom ho gave the command of six hundred men. The Shall went first to 
Maler Kotla, where he remained for a month. On the festival of Id, the 
Nawdb of Maler Kotla presented His ex-Majesty with 5,000 rupees and 
two horses. The Shah then moved on to JagrAnwAn, where Sardar Fatteh 
Singh, Ahliiwalia, of KapurthAlli, sent him 2,000 rupees and a number 
of swords. A fortnight after, he went to BiiliAwalpiir, r ceiving from the 
Nawab 5,000 rupees, a gun, some camels and bullocks. The Shah next 
marched to Slnkitrpur, and at Kjlinpur, six miles from ShikArpur, was met 
by Husain Shah, the HydcrAbAd Vakil, who presented him with 50,000 rupees, 
five or six horses, some swords and two tents. The Shah remained at 
Shikarpur for ten months, sending from here a present of a Persian horso 
and some tents to Mahardj^ Raujit Singh, who sent him 1,25,000 rupees, 
together with a piece of artillery and 21 matchlocks, on the understand- 
ing that he should relinquish for ever his claims to the territories of 
K&jlimii-, Attock, Peshdwir, Bannd and Dcrajdt. The Sindhians, being 
joined by the Tafpur Amir of Hydrabdd, who had become jealous of the 
Shah’s growing power, attacked him near Shikarpur, but were signally 
defeated on 9 th January 1834, the Shah taking possession of four guns 
belonging to the Amir. Many of the Sindh Chiefs were killed in this 
battle, among them being Husain Shah. The Sindhians paid the Shah 
Rs. 5,00,000 in cash and gave a promise of future submission. Elated with 
his success>the Shah made preparations for a march to Kandabdr, with a 
view to laying siege to that city. He sent letters to the Khan of Kelat 
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desiring him to send him five lakhs of rupees, ten horses, and a number of 
camels. The Khan sent him a lakh, four horses and twenty camels. 
Bahadur Khan Kdkar^ chief of Salkhaneh, near Hyderabad, also joined him, 
with a lakh of rupees, five horses and twenty camels. Having now reached 
Kandahdr at the head of several thousand fighting men, the Shah laid 
^liahammiid Siege to the town. An attempt to carry the place by assault failed. 

maroheBtomeothim. Dost Muhammad Khan, leaving his brother, Amir Muhammad Khan, in 
charge of K4bul, marched to assist his brothers at Kandahar in repelling 
Shah Shujd. Everything seemed now to favour the Shah’s projects. 
He had command of a strong army and was the possessor of a large trea- 
sure and immense military stores, purchased by himself and contributed 
fo®th?*Hhih <lifl®rcnt reigning chiefs. He h‘ad also the sympathy and good-will of 

outihtuuuutry: the people of Eibul. The Ghuldm Khana leaders had already declared 

in favour of the Shah, and resolved to secure the person of Amir Muhammad 
Khdn. Gulist^u Khan, the Hazard, chief of Karii Biigh, south of Ghazni, 
had rebelled against the authority of the Kdbul Amir and boldly engaged 
and defeated the Ghazni troops that had been sent against him. The 
Shah was also in correspondence with Nawdb Jabbar Khan, a brother of 
the Dost, who believed that the Shah’s operations against ,Kaiidahd.r were 
not without the indirect sanction of the British Government. The influence 
of the NawAb secured a strong party in favour of the Shah, NawAbs Muham- 
mad Zannln Rlnin and Muhammad Usm^n Kh^n having bound themselves 
in regard to the Shah strictly as they might be directed by Jabbar Khan. 
The understanding between the parties was as folldWs : — Nawiib Jabbar 
Khan was to g(‘t the chieftainship of the Ghilzais, of which Dofet Muhammad 
Khan had deprived him, atid NawAb Muhammad Zam^n Khan was to 
rocoivoJallilhlbrfd, while Muhammad Usmdn Khan was to be reinstated in his 
jagirs. So sanguine was the aged Jabbar Khin of the Shah’s victory,, jthat, 
at Ghazni, he outreated the Dost to permit him to repair to the Shah at Kan- 
dahdr, in order to settle terms with him. To these entreaties of his brother 
T)i«t the insidious chief replied “ LdlA ! ” (a tei m of affection) “ it will be time 
5f hil“wn enough to consider that wlieu we are defeated.” In the meantime, he wrote a 

letter to Shah Shujd, stating ironically that his brothers of Kandalulr were 
un.scrupulous men, unfamiliar with the rules of decorum and decency to be 
observed on the visit of IJis Majesty; that he, fully knowing the respect due 
to the imperial diginty, was now on his way to do honour to the ♦Asylum 
of the Boor * and to escort him, with duo respect, to Kdbul. So the 
Dost arrived by rapid marches in the neighbourhood of KandahAr, at the 
head of twenty thousand horse, five thousand foot and ab)ut J8 guns. 
The Shah had hitherto entrenched himself in a position resting upon the 
old town of KandahAr, built by NAdir Shah ; and, had he continued in the 
same position, no effort would have been needed on his part to effect the 
The BhaJi'b irr«oia- complete ruiu of his enemy. As it happened, however, the reverse was the 
case. Rejecting the counsels of his general, Samandar Khan, and other chiefs, 
and in spite of their warnings, he abandoned the entrenchments as soon 
as the KAbul army arrived, falling back to the northern extremity of 
the hill, and occupying the gardens at the base of the old town of Husain 
And puBiii»niinity. Khau. This was a disastrous move, the object of the pusillanimous monarch 
being to keep open his rear for flight; for it was well known that, what- 
ever the chances of battle, the Shah always regarded his personal safety 
more than victory. The following morning, Dost Muhammad Khan arrived 
at KandahAr, and the next day his son, Muhammad Akbar Khan, came out 
of the town with 12,000 cavalry and four guns. On the arrif'al of this 
reinforcement, Dost Muhammad Khan, unsheathing his sword, directed a 
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forward movement, but returned, after galloping some fifty yards. At about 
five o’clock in the evening, Shah Shuj4 ordered Mr. Campbell to attack the 
enemy, and that officer, by a skillful move, succeeded in carrying all 
before him,* dispersing ^in succession the battalions of Abdul Samad 
Khan and the cavalry of Muhammad Akbar Khan and the Kandahdr 
chiefs. But he was ordered to return to the lines for the evening. 
Early the next morning^Dost Muhammad Khan drew up his forces in order 
of battle. Samandar Khan and Jahan T>dd Khan, the Generals of the 
Shah's army, move'd forward to the attack with twelve thousand horse. Mr. 
Campbell was sent fi)rward with two battalions, but with no guns or cavalry 
to support him. The whole of the remaining force was ordered to follow. 
Anything like order or discipline was quite unknown to the Shah's troops, the 
several divisions of his army acting independently of one another. The upshot 
of the attack was that the Shah's troops were hemmed in between the high 
banks of a dry water-course, and fell into confusion. Shah Shujd, from 
his elephant, ordered Mr. Campbell to “ chapao** or rush forward to the attack. 
The latter remonstrated and represented that the circumstances required 
a bold stand and steady fighting, and that it was no tinn^ f^r breaking the 
ranks. The Shah, however, was headstrong, and rashly repeated the words 
Chapao ! ckapao!*' but, to the astonishment of all, with the same breath 
that he urged his troops forward, he gave the order to his mdhauat to turn 
his elephant round, which having been done, he fled panic-stricken. Mr. 
Campbell engaged the enemy for two hours, but was wounded and taken 
prisoner. Three huiylrcd Hind\istAnfs, who had been in the service of the 
East India Company, made a bold stand, but were overpowered by superior 
numbers. The triumph of the Barakzais was followed by horrible scones of 
slaughter and pliirnler, and the whole of the artillery and military stores 
of the fugitives fell into the hands of the Afghans Even the records and cor- 
respfftidence of the fugitive Shah fell into the hands of the Kandalulr brothers, 
who made them over to Dost Muhammad. Among the papers was found a 
copy of a treaty between Banjit Singh and Shah Shuj4 and some letters bear- 
ing the seal t>f (Captain Wade. The battle was fought on lslJulyl834. Had 
it not been for the inertness of the Shah and the irresolution and incapacity 
of his Generals, Samandar Khan and Jahan Ddd Khan, the battle would not 
have terminated so disastrously for him. Mr. Campbell was kept in the house 
of Mehy Dil Khan, who had his wounds washed and had him treated by 
a Surgeon. A week after. Dost Muhammad Khan, accompanied by Naw^b 
Jabbar Khan and Mirza Abdul Sami Khan, his minister, paid a visit to 
Mebr Dil Khan. The Amir treated Mr. Campbell honourably and sent 
him on an elephant to K4bul, where he put him in command of the artillery 
on a salary of Rs. 400 a month. 

The Shah, after his discomfiture at Kandahdr, fled to Farah. Prince 
K4mrAn, of Herat, sent him handsome presents and a letter offering to 
send his son, Shahzddd Jahangir, with four thousand horse and guns to 
assist him in another attempt on KandahAr, but the suspicious Shah fan- 
cied, though without grounds, that Jahangir would be instructed to seize 
him, and he fled ftom Farah to Ldsh, whence he proceeded across the deserts 
of Sist4a and thence to Kclat in Beliichistiln. Hep he was honourably 
received by Mehrab Khan, the Barohi Chief. Rahm Dil Khan of Kandah^ 
sent word to him to seize the Shah and deliver him up to his men. 
The Khan, who was assisted in his resolution by his wife Bibi Gul J4n, 
thought it unworthy of a Beloch Chief to betray the trust which the Shah, 
in his misfortune, had placed in him, and sent him under proper escort to 
Zehri, whence His Majesty made his way to B4gh in Kachi. Here he 
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made fresh attempts to raise an army, with a view to another invasion of 
Kandahar; but his General, Samandar Khan, fell suddenly ill and died: 
The Shah then went to Hydcrdbid in Sindh ; but, seeing that the wind 
blew unfavourably for him in every quarter, he last concluded that he 
could do no better than return to Ludhidn^, his old asylum in the Panjib. 
He therefore returned to that place, divested of his army, but bringing 
with him two lakhs and fifty thousand rupees in cash and valuables. 

In the beginning of 1833, Sheodial, a rich Khatri of^ Amritsar, having 
died, Commandant Sham Singh was deputed to confiscate*^ all the property 
of the deceased. The three sons of the deceased, Bim Dis, Kishen Chand 
and Nariin Dis, who made some demur, were sent in chains to Libore, 
where a lakh of rupees having been exacted from them, they were set at 
liberty. The Mahariji having taken a fancy to Gul Bahir,* one of the 
demi-monde of Amritsar, married her with great pomp and splendour in 
the course of this year. The marriage procession, headed by the bride* 
groom, who wore on his head the bridal chaplet, or wreath of flowers, went 
to the bride’s house. Here Mamola, sister of Moran, a woman of the same 
class, who had been previously married to the Mahar^j^, adorned the 
bridegroom’s neck with a necklace of pearls and sprinkled saffron water 
on his clothea The ceremonies closed amid great rejoicings*; and for many 
days LAhorc and Amritsar were the scene of merriment and festivities. 

About this time Prince Kharak Singh was sent to Saughar at the head of 
an army, for the complete subjugation of the country about the SulemAn 
Range of hills. Asad Khan, the chief, on hearing of» the approach of the 
Sikh troops, fled to the hills to form a union wi^h the Afghans of the moun- 
tains. The MaharAjA, hearing of this, issued orders for DewAn Sanwan MLal, 
the Governor of MuItAn, to send reinforcements to Sanghar. The country 
was soon after occupied by the Sikhs and farmed to General Ventum for 
the sum of Rs. 1,50,000 annually, besides a nazardnd of a number of horses. 

Reports having been received of the mismanageroent KAshmir by 
DewAn BaisAkha Singh, under Prince Sher Singh, who had been sent there 
as Governor, some time previously, the Dewan was sent to LAhore in chains 
and a mulct of five lakhs of rupees was imposed upon him. Jamadar Khushal 
Singh, IJhai Gurmukh Singh and Sheikh GhuIAm Mohi-ud-dfn were sent to 
KAshmlr to examine the accounts of revenue and expenditure and to assist 
Prince Sher Singh in the administration of the country, in place of the 
deposed DewAn. 

KAshmir was about this time visited by so severe a famine that thousands 
of people fled from the country in different directions, and hundreds died 
from starvation and hunger. The shawl manufacture, which was so thriving 
in the time of DewAn Moti BAm and Kirpa BAm, had come to a standstill 
under the governorship of Prince Sher Singh, who spent all his time in 
drinking and debauchery, leaving his suboidinates to act for him. Jamadar 
Khushal Singh, who had shortly before been sent to KAshmir, made matters 
worse, and many were the coipplaints against bis oppression. Large firms 
had become bankrupt, and thousatids of people who derived their income 
from the shawl trade had no business to pursue. This,* combined with a 
severe drought, completed the ruin of the perale. The streets of LAhore 
and Amritsar swarmed with bands of starving Kashmiris, who went about 
the streets and lanes crying for bread. Khuda Bakhsh, the KotwAl, or chief 
police officer of LAhore, reported daily to the MaharAjA the number of 

* She 3iraa called R&nl Gal Begam. She died at Lihore in 186S, and was in receipt of a pen- 
sion of Rs. 12,380 per annum till her death. ^ 
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S ersons who had died from starvation. The MaharXjX ordered the 
epository of corn in Fort Qobind Qarh at Amritsar to be opened for the 
benefit of the famished Kashmiris there, and Sardar LahnX Singh and Mian 
Samdu were l^pecially ordered to alleviate the prevailing distress by a daily 
distribution of flour and 'blankets among the emigrants, at the expense of 
the State. Similara rrangements were made at Lahore under Misar Beli 
BXm. The famine-stricki^n people, men and women, were lodged in the 
mosque of Wazir Khan and in some Hindu temples and MusalmXn shrines, 
where flour was disftributed to them daily. Such a famine had not visited 
the Kashmir valley .for 200 years; and the many Kashmiri families now re- 
siding in Lahore, Amritsar, LudhiXuX, Nfirpur, Pathdnkot and Dera Bdbd 
Nanak, owe their existence there to the great scarcity of that period. The 
Mahardjd recalled Jamadar Khushal Singh and Sheikh Uhuldm Mohi-ud-din 
from Kdshmir, and sent Gfeneral Mihan Singh as a deputy to Prince Sher 
Singh, for the management of the affairs of Kashmir. The General did 
much for the relief of the sufleriug population, and through his exertions 
the distress was greatly alleviated. The Mabardjd was so much displeased 
with Jamadar Khushal Singh for the excesses committed by him in Kdshmlr 
that, for a period of one month, he was not admitted into his presence. 

It was ordered about this time that Bdjd Dhian Singh be addressed in 
public correspondence as “ lidjd Kaldn Bahadur.^* or “ chief rdjd, the cham- 
pion of the State.” The Mahardjd was also at this period so pleased with the 
manner and address of Captain Wade, the British Agent at LudhiXnd who 
frequently visited Lrfhpre on business and was the sporting companion of the 
MaharXjXin the field, that he conferred upon him the high title oi'* Farzand- 
i-Dil Band," or “ well-belovefl son.” TXri Chand, the son of Karm Chand, 
having been created a Di‘wXn, was sent to Bannii to levy tribute from the 
KhAns and Maliks of that District. RAm Singh, the KArdAr of SujAnpur 
haviilg died and it having been reported that ho had left twenty thousand 
rupees with the bankers of Amritsar, orders were issued to Fakir ImAm-ud-dfn 
to confiscate the money forthwith and credit it to the State. The Court was 
at Amritsar at the time, and confi.scation and exactions were the order of 
the day. Sheikh GhiilAm Mohi-iid-din was put in chains and a heavy mulct 
was demanded from him. Miser Riip LAI was sent to HoshiArpur to seize all 
the household property of the Sheikh there. The mode in which the hidden 
treasure of the Sheikh was discovered in his private residence there is inter- 
esting. *A spacious tomb, said to be the burial-place of the Sheikh’s IHr, 
or spiritual guide, was erected, and MiillAhs surrounded it, reading the 
Qurdn and burning benzoin, as on the tombs of the saints. It was reported 
to the Miser that this so-callcd resting-place of the Fir was the depository 
not of his holy ashes, but of gold and silver, and, the place having been dug 
out, no less than nine and a b^alf lakhs of rupees were found concealed in it. 
This having been communicated to the MaharAjA, His Highness tauntingly 
said to the Sheikh : " The ashes of your have been converted into silver 
and gold. He must undoubtedly have been a great saintV The Sheikh in 
vain swore that this was the, money collected by his father, Sheikh UjAlA, in 
the service of Sartfctr Bhiip Singh. Banjit Singh know very well that UjAlA 
was no great Sardar and had never Been a lakh of rupees in his life. He 
was sure that the money had been squeezed from the starving Kashmiris by 
the Sheikh, while a lieutenant of Prince Sher Singh. The whole of the 
money was confiscated to the State and a fine of Bs. 25,000 imposed besides. 
Banjit Singh had also an eye on General Ventura, whom he suspected of 
gaining a great deal of money from his lease of Dera GhAzi Khan ; but 
considerations of his good services and his excellent management of districts 
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on the frontier, prevei^t^*fa|nifroniindaIging vent to his cupiditj against an 
officer who was honoured alyce ))j the people, the officers and the Govern- 
ment. 

Rai Rdmbfr Chand aed Bannodh Chand, thg sons of Anrodh Chand, 
of Katoch, having been introduced, through Riji Suchet Singh, they pre- 
sented 31 gold mohurS) a horse, an elephant and a sword as a nazar. The 
MahardjA gave the grandsons of Sans^r Chand a eordial reception and con* 
ferrod upon them a j^gir of Bs. 50,000 in the Kangri hills. The Mahar&j4 
was not by _ nature wantonly harsh, and, though avaricious in the extreme, 
his generosity was proverbial, and it was his policy never to reduce anyone 
to desperation. During the came year, Misar Beli R^in was ordered to have 
some line shawls and other articles suited for presents manufactured, with a 
view to their being sent to Calcutta, for His Majesty the King of England. 

On his return from Amritsar to Lahore, at the close of the year, the 
Mahardjd’s health became seriously impaired. He was a great believer in 
the prayers of fakirs, and even dreaded them. There lived on the banks 
of the Ravi about this time, a Bairagi fakir, and Ranjit went to him, as a 
private individual, and besought his prayers in his behalf. He oflfered a 
pair of shawls, 1,000 rupees in money and 25 pieces of crystallized sugar as 
a nazar ^ but these were distributed among the poor, as‘ ordered by the 
fakir. He next went to the mausoleum of Mian Wadda, in the vicinity of 
Lahore, and invoked the prayers of the blind darveshes who were in attend- 
ance on the Khangflh, presenting them with money and fruit. On the first 
day of the moon, alms were given out to the poor. The same day the 
Mahardjd narrated a dream which he had had the previous night. He saw 
a band of Sikhs dressed in black, with dreadful features, speaking harshly 
to him. His Highness seemed quite perplexed at this, and Brahmins and 
astrologers wore consulted as to the interpretation of the dream. They declar- 
ed, after a reference to their holy hooks, that the Sikhs he had seen i& his 
dream were the soldiers of God (Nihanga), who had come^to tell him that 
he had relinquished the religion of the Guru by marrying a Muhammadan 
lady (Gul Bahdr), and that, unless atonement was soon made, the displeasure 
of the Guru would not be averted. It was therefore resolved that the 
Maharajd should take the pdhal afresh and renew the faith of his ancestors 
by doing penance for his sin. Atma Singh and Dewa Singh, the Sikh priests, 
were accordingly sent for, and the necessary ceremonies having been perform- 
ed, the Mahardjd was duly invested with tho pdhdl of the Gilru. Such was 
the superstitious belief of Ranjit Singh, who, however, in accepting the 
a second time, had no intention of putting away his much-favoured Muham- 
madan wife. Following this event, a large number of prisoners were released, 
and orders were issued to the governors of provinces to set at liberty a fixed 
number of convicts under their charge. Some old State prisoners at Lahore 
were also released on this occasion, among them being Mian Bhfip Deo, of 
Jammili, who had been in confinement for fifteen years, Bir Singh, tho Rdjd of 
Niirpur, and Faiz- Talab Khan, of Bhimbar. The services of Bhfip Deo 
were placed at the disposal of Kour Kharak Singh and those of Faiz Talab 
Khan at that of Sardar Atar Singh, Sindhianwalia. A l&kh of rupees was 
demanded from Rdjd Bir Singh, as a ransom, but 80,000 rupees only was 
realized. Tho Basant festival having arrived, Kour Kharak Singh was 
ordered to hold the usual Darbdr at the mausoleum of Ldl Husain, and receive 
the nazardnda from the sardars and chiefs. 

Pandit Madhosfidan and other Brahmins of the Court, after consulting 
the Shastras, gave it as their opinion that, in order completely to remove 
the effects of the unpropitious star from the Mahardjd^ it was necessary to 
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®nigy made, and, this having been done on the. fourth day, as required by the 
TODuits, a native Brahnrun of the towns named was searched for. A Mathrit 
Krahmin being at hand, oil was rubbed over his body, which was then 
blackened, after wlfich he was clothed in black and made to ride on the cart 
drawn by the black she-buifaloes, with the golden image in his hands. A 
present was also made to him of rupees 5.000 and gold earrings {bdida), 
together with a black horse, which had on its back a saddle covered with black 
satin. Thus prepared, the Brahmin was sent across the Bids and Sutlej 
under a guard of soldiers. Doctor Murray also came from Ludhidud to see 
the Mahardjd, who, however, soon after recovered from his sickness. 

Early in 1834, Dewdn Bhawdni Dds, the head of the Finance Depart- 
ment, died. He had fought successively in the Mnltdii, Peslidwar and 
Eusafzai campaigns, and before that, as the chief dewdn of Prince Kharak 
Singh, had taken a leading part in the reduction of the country of the 
Ramgarhia Sardars about Amritsar and Giirddspnr. He was an eminent 
financier, and had once been charged with embezzlemeut by Miser Bell 
Rdm, the Treasurer, on which occasion Ranjit Singh, being highly incensed, 
struck the dewdn with his sheatlied sword in open darbdr, and imposed a 
fine of a lakh of rupees upon him. He was then banished to a hill appoint- 
ment, but, his services being too valuable to be spared, he was recalled and 
reinstated in his post, after a TFew mouths. On his death, he was succeeded 
by Pandit Diua Nath. 

About this time the zemindars of Ghdri Dildsd Khan, in the Bannu Dis- 
trict, Raised the standard of revolt. Bakhshi Tdid Chand and Sardars Shdin 
Singh, Jai Singh, and Jagat Singh, Attariwallas, besieged the mutineers in 
the garhiy or mountain stronghold; but the besieged, some two thoiiband 
in number, made a sudden sally, killing three hundred Sikhs with the fire 
of their matchlocks and wounding ti\e hundred more. The Sikhs were 
compelled to raise the siege and retire to a distance of a hoH from the 
garhi. The Mahariijd., on receiving news of this, forthwith ordered Ibijil 
Sachet Singh to march to the scene of insurrection at the head of a force 
for tho relief 'of the Sikh army. lie was, however, mucli irritated at 
hearing of the disaster, TArA Chand had been created a dcwiin a 
short time before, and placed in charge of Baiuifi, Tiink and Dcra Ismail 
Khan. On the present occasion, he had with him the flower of the 
Sikh army. His force of eight thousand men and eight guns was led by 
the Chiefs of Atdri, Nakka, and BatAla, and his ignominious repulse, with 
the loss of so many brave men, was looked upon by the MahariljA as a 
disgrace on his official career and a stain on his military character. Ho 
was highly indignant, and fined the dewdn and his brothers, Mangal Sen and 
Ratan Chand, 1,25,000 rupees. Tdrd Chand also quarrelled with Rdjd 
Suchet Singh, wht/ was at this time in charge of the Derajat, and this 
brought on his subsequent ruin. Peace was, in the meanwhile, restored 
oil the borders of Baunfi, through the exertions of Rdjd Suchot Singh. 

The unsettled state of Peslidwar and the probability of its becoming 
tributary to Kdbul under Dost Muhammad Khan, or Shah Shujd, in the event 
of a fresh war breaking out between the two for the sovereignty of 
Afghauistdp, now induced Ranjit Singh to make an endeavour to annex 
that province permanently to his dominions. Soon after the Dasahra, 
orders were issued to Sardar Uan Singh, Ndlwa, to proceed with all bis 
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forces from the Euaafzai hills to PeshAwar, and there act as lieutenant to 
Prince Nau Nehal Singh, who was in the meantime sent from Lahore in 
that direction, accompanied by Generals Ventura and Const and a large 
body of troops. The force crossed the Indus at the end of April, and, on 
arriving in the vicinity of Peshdwar, an increased tribute in horses, rice, 
swords, &c., was demanded. Tile horses, &c., which were offered were rejected 
as unsuitable, llie object of the Sikhs being to gain time. The Barakzai 
Sardars in possession of Peshflwar, apprehensive of the designs of the Sikhs, 
had already sent their families to Michni, north of tho Kdrbul river, with 
their guns and other property. They themselves remained in Peshawar 
with their horses ready to be i^^xddled at a moment’s notice. “It was 
ridiculous,” writes an eye-witness, “ about twice or thrice a day, to see the 
servautH running out v.ith the saddles on their heads and returning when 
they discovered that the alarm which had been given was a false one.” 
Everything which was portable had been carried away, even to the doors 
and windows of their houses This had, indeed, always been the custom 
at Peshflwar whenever there was a report of the Sikhs a]n)roaching its 
vicinity. The remnants of the old GhulAm Khflna of Peshflwar who, on 
account of their being Shifts, were dissatistied with the rule of tho Barakzai 
brothers, opened a clandestine correspondence with Havi Singh, and so did tho 
principal Uindu dowiius of the country. Hari Singh, finding everything 
in his favour, sent a message to the Barakzai Sardars, Sultau Muhammad 
Khan, his brother, Pir Muhammad Khan, and his nephew, Abdul Ghias 
Khan, tho son of Nawflb Jabbar Khan, and Nflib Jlaji Khan, to ovacualo 
the city and retire to the garden of Ali MfirJfln Khan, as tho Shahzadfl 
Nau Nohal Singh desired to see the city. The Sikh force was, in the 
meantime, in motion, and Rultfln Muhammad Khan, observing this 
with a spy-glass which ho had always in his liand, made iminodiate profara- 
tious for flight. The horses were saddled and mounted in a trice. Tlio 
houses were evacuated, as if by magic, and all fled to the adjoifiing hills, except 
Abdul Ghias Khan and his party. Tlie Sikhs moved forward in n*gular order. 
The vail was led by the young Shalizfl«la, seated on an elephant and followed 
by I lari Singh and a host of other sardars. Beliiud them came detachments 
ot cavalry, and, last t»f all, tho battalions of General Court, advancing in 
column in quick time. {Some Afghans who had concealed themselves among tho 
trees, were soon clearc3d out. TJic advance of the Sikhs was checked 'by Haji 
Khan’s men, and a skirmish ensued, in which Khan Muhammad Khan, tlic 
brother of Haji Khan, was badly wounded and borne off tho field. A smart 
fire was kept up on both .sides, and instances of individual bravery were not 
wanting among the Afglians. One gallant fellow cut down six of his ad- 
versaries. ’rile {Sikhs, having now completed the circuit of the city, entered 
and occupied tho BflUi Hissfir, and, simultaneously with it, tho town was 
occupied, on Gth May 1834. The discomfited sardars fled to TakkAl and 
Shekhfln, at the foot of the hills. Pir Muhaiiiinad Khan was afterwards 
rcqiortod to have retired to Kolult with treasure amounting to three lakhs 
of rupees, which he carried away from Peshdwar. Thus did tho Sikhs mako 
iheinselves masters of an important and productive country. There is no 
doubt that, had Siiltilu Muhammad Khan made tho least attempt to defend 
the couutiy, it would not have fallen so easy a prey to them as it did. As 
it was, however, the aardar had sent away the best part of his troops, and 
prohibited the town and country people from defending the city. 

Peslidwar was taken, but Kaiijit Singh’s mind was not at rest, and he 
conceuti’ated his whole attention on frontier affairs. Troops were* daily sent 
in that direction ; Kauwar Kdshmira Singh was sent to Atak at the head 
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of his troops, and Sardar Tej Singh to Pcshdwar. Last of all, the MahardjA 
himself set out for Peshdwar, oneatnping for a month at Rohtds en route, aiid 
sending Rdjft Guldb Sing]^ in advance of his camp to Peshdwar. 

The occupation of Peshdwar by the Sikhs had been a source of groat J'"’* 
trouble to Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, as he had always laid olaiiir to it as a pi!’? V*i\' nlis'iMiN 
dependency of Kdbul In vain did the Amir solicit the mediation of the Jh ”1 
Biitish Government to induce the Siklis to retire from Pesh/iwar and to ad- i„"oJiVn 
just the difff'renco *betsvcen lam and Ihe Lahore ruler ; he was told that the utusca, jsn 
Government was u^willnifir to noddle in the affair, thouijh a plain declara- 
tion was made to Dost Muliammad and his brothers of the desire of the 
Biiti&h Government to form a connectteri with them by an interchange of 
commercial facililios. Loft thus to his own resources, and to settle his 
differences with the Ltihoio Oovornmout ns best ho could, the Amir made 
preparations for a march in the direction of Pcshaw'ar. At the same time, 
through one Muhammad JFiisiin, a native of Persia, A\ho had for some 
years resided at Kdbul, ho opeiu'd a coirespondencc A\ith the Shah of Persia. ^mspoia- 

He hud desired Nawiib Jabbar Khan, his biother, and a man of great intlu- 
enco at K/ibul, to become a paity io this coiiespondi nco bat the Naw fib 
refused to have anything to do with the affair, declaiiug that he had always 
advocated a connection with the Britibh Government, and would continue to 
do so. 

At length the Amir brgke up his camp at JalhllAb^d, and, by easy n mnhe.fi>m 
marches, reached Bass^wal. The Id Kiirhdn festival was celebrated at Ali s n“’i iiiV‘,‘isjj/^“* 
Bdghiin, and here the Amir offered up pra}ers for the success of his arms in 
the impending conilicl ITc exclaimed audibly, that ho might be heard by 
those around, ‘‘ Allah ’ I am but a weak fly, about to resist a huge elephant. 

Thy power is groat, and on Thee this poor fly places its dependence. II it 
be Tny will, the fly will be triumphant in its encounter with the elephant. 

From Thee I besegch help and from Thee I imploie victory,^’ A host of Ghd/is, 
or warriors of the faith, also joined the Amir from the surrounding country. He 
assumed the proud title of Glidzi or Cham])i()n of the Faith, and ondeavourod tiu*oi oua 
to rouse the population generally to a sense of their duty, which he declared 
was to destroy the infidel invadeis of PeshAw^ar. The Sikhs, on their part, 
endeavoured to gain over many of the Maliks or petty chic‘fs of the Khaibar, 
by assignyig allowances to them ; but these abandoned the cause of the iSikhs 
and joined the Amir, on the plea of religious feeling. H. ving passed the 
defiles of the Khaibar, the Amir encamped atShokAri at the foot of the hills. 

The news that the Afghans hid aclually taken up a position on the plains 
of PeshAwar, induced the MahaiAjA, who was loitoiing in the country east of 
the Indus, to accelerate his march to that place, whoie he soon ariived, res- i(.uiK?e?shiJi\\i 
toring confidence among his troops. He was joined by Sardar SultAn Muham- iii'pnm-tbt moiai 
mad Khan, who lent his moral support, but was in no way in a position to Siiltitii MuUamtniil 
render the MaharAjA material aid. The personal attention and exertions i)f 
the veteran rulei of LAhore now eff(»ctod an immediate change in the dis- 
position of the army, which had hitherto been located in different positions 
to no advantage. The camp nearest the Afghan detachments remained 
stationary, as if no movements were in contemplation. Further time was gain- 
ed by amusing the KAbul Amir with negotiations, the diplomatists on the NepoUatioM 
part of the Afghans being NawAb Jabbar Khan and Agha Husain, the latter 
being deputed to watch the proceedings of the former, who lacked the Amir's 
confidence. Subsequent events, however, showed that the Agha was no more 
honest a dependant of the Amir than his Barakzai colleague, ho having ac- 
cepted a large sura of money from tl e Sikhs, and promised to prevail upon 
bis master to retrace his Steps to KAbul. The time thus gained was made 
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use of by the Lahore ruler in concentrating his troops and redistributing 
them, so as to completely surround the Afghan positions. The semicircle form- 
ed by the Sikh forces comprised five camps, their fronts being protected by ca- 
valry, their rear by regular infantry, consisting ot 35 battalions, and behind 
them being detachments of cavalry of various strength. While these arrange- 
ments for an attack were going on, the Mahardjd deputed Fakir Aziz-ud-din 
and Mr. Harlan, an Anglo-Indian who had lately entered his service, to the 
Amir's camp, with instructions to induce the Amir to retive. Sardar Sultan 
Muhammad Khan was also sent along with the envoys^ to assist in carrying 
on the negotiations. These were, however, still pending when the Amir was 
informed, to his great surprise, Irfiat all his troops were surrounded by the 
Sikhs, lie never perhaps meant to bring on an actual rupture, so soon at 
least, for he was conscious of the great superiority of the Sikh army over his 
own ; but he now clearly saw that his choice lay between retreat and 
flight. If lie remained stationary, there was the danger of his being deprived 
of his munitions of war, including his guns and military equipage. In 
his dilemma, he consulted Mirza Stlmi Khan, his confidential minister, and 
the idea now suggest(‘d itself of arresting the Sikh envoys in the Amir's 
camp. Dost Muliammad Khan knew well that the presence of Fakir Aziz- 
ud-din, the MaharAjil’s physician, who prescribed medicines for him and re- 
gulated the dohcs, was absolutely necessary for his existence, and it was con- 
ceived that the MaharAjA would be compelled to 9 ede PesliAwar in exchange 
for the indispensable Fakir, or that, at any rate, a largp sum of money would 
bo oliered as ransom. To avoid, however, the disgrace which would attach 
to an action so opposed to international laws, it Vas resolved to involve Sardar 
SultAii Muhammad Khan in the proposed detention of the Sikh envoys. The 
Amir accordingly sent ‘for the sardar, and, after an exchange of oaths on the 
Qardii as to secrecy, informed him of his resolution. It was suggested that, 
as the envoys had conic with him, it would be most convenient and condu- 
cive to tli(3 interests of the parties concerned, if he carried llicm off, when, it 
was surmised, everything would be gained as desired. The sardar at once 
saw that the object of the Amirs policy was to bring about his ruin at the 
expcMise of his own reputation, lie feigned to fall in with the scheinc and 
promised compliance forthwith, swearing on the Qardn, but considering the 
oath to be made under circumstances in which it would not be legally binding. 
Dost Muhammad, thinking his point gained, summoned the Fakir *^and Mr. 
Harlan into liis presence and reproaclied and abused them. On being some- 
wliat appeased by the persuasive speech of the learned Fakir, ho said that he 
had kept the envoys in the Afghan camp merely as hostages for the due 
fulfil men t of the terms proposed, which were the surrender of half the terri- 
tory of PeshAwar to his brother, SultAii Muhammad Khan, and the payment 
to liimsclf of a few lakhs of rupees as ndlbandi, literally, the cost of shoeing 
his horses. The Fakir urged that it was necessary for him and his colleague 
to return to the MaharAjA to acquaint him with the Amir’s propositions, but 
to this it was replied that this could be more conveniently done by letter. 
The Fakir then argued that the detention of the ctfVoys was a direct 
infringement of the respect which, among the Afghans, as among all other 
nations, is attached to their person. To this the Amir replied that the 
Sikhs wore Kdjirs, or infidels, and not like other people, that they themselves 
broke oaths and treaties, and that with such people it would be only fair 
to act in a different manner. The envoys wore then made over to the charge 
of Sardar SultAn Muhammad Khan. The latter, however, perceiving the evil 
designs of his brother against him, and finding an opportunity \o gain the 
confidence of the MaharAjA, instead of carrying off the envoys, escorted 
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them with all honour to his own camp, and eVientuallj sent them to Michni, 
there to await the Mahardjd’s orders. 

Dost Muhammad Khan now resolved on an orderly retreat ; but the greater mnye- 

part of his army Batir was plundered by the Qhiizi'a. Late in the evening, 
he reached the heights of Chaghdrl in the defiles of the Khaibar, when he 
heard the reports of the Sikh salvosa discharged in triumph at the flight of 
the Kdbul troops. The Amir, however, consoled himself with the thought 
that he had outwitted the Sikhs in the matter of the arrest of Fakfr Aziz- 
ud-dln and Mr. Harlan, whom he believed to be still in the custody of 
Sardar Sultdn Muhammad Khan. In the meanwhile, ho continued his 
retrograde movement to Shekhdn, but was told at Jahdrghi that his scheme 
for the capture of the envoys had faileef, and that they were far beyond 
his reach. The Amir and his confidential minister, the Mirza, wero 
much mortified and chagrined at having been duped by Sultdn Muhammad 
Khan, in addition to the utter failure of their scheme. He ordered his 
forces to be concentrated at Jalhlldbdd, a few battalions being sent in advance 
to Surkh PAl, where his soldiers took the guard by surprise and plundered it 
of its horses, arms, and ammunition. The Amir was unable to restore order 
among his troops, and retraced his steps to Kdbul duiing the night. He irr'rotraooqiiis^tr^pi 
shut himself up, through shame, in the Bdld Hissar Fort for three or four ® 
days, and admitted no one to his presence. His Wazir, Mirza Sami Khan, 
likewise secluded himself in his house, and, in a fit of rage, and remorse, 
broke to pieces his lulamdAfi, or writing case, and reviled the Amir for not 
following his advice irr matters of wir and politics. 

On the retreat of Amir JDost Muhammad Khan to Kdbul, the Mahardjd 
ordered a fortress of considerable strength to be constructed on the site of 
the old citadel. This order was carried into execution with great zeal by 
Sin^r Hari Singh, Ndhvd, and Rdjds Giildb Singh and Suehet Singh. 

Other forts were also eousti acted by tlie Sikhs to protect the country. The 

Sikhs consolidated their power at Peslidwar, and where, in the level country 

of Ddinan, west of the Indus, their agents only had resided, they now Nortli-wi“iiban 

actually oecupi('d the territory, extending their influence to the ex- 

trerno limit of Baiiini. The Mahanljd remained at Peshawar for sc\eral 

weeks. Here Abdul Ghias Khan, sou of Nawdb Jabbar Khan, and other 

chief residents of the town, paid their respects to hi»n. His Ifighncss tiu m wiy occuiu«i 

placed Ildjd Gulab Singh at the head of the financial affairs of the 

country, while General Ventura was made head of the Military Department. 

RAjd Gulab Singli subsecpiciitly falling ill, General Avitabile was appointed 
ill his place. After making those arrangements, the MaharajA returned to 
Liliorc. A j#igir of a lakh of rupees was conferred upon Prince Nau Nchal 
Singh, in recognition of his services at Pesliiiwar. 

During the year, 1834, the Maharfljd introduced the system of branding 
horses and camels in the military service, and, in accordance with an iirder mtioauoui.isji. 
passed, all such animals wero branded. The presents for the King of 
Kngland being now ready for despatch, Sardar Gujar Singh and Bh/li 
Govind Jas were ^ent on a mission to Calcutta, in September, 1834, with 
letters for the King and the Governor-General. This was only a friendly mis- 
sion, and had no reference to political affairs. A largo number of shawls 
and Kfishinir cloaks, the property of Sheikh Qhuhlii« Mohi-ud-din, were found 
iu the possession of the sons of Kdzi Karndl-ud-din of Sodhra* and confiscated 
to the State. After the Dasahra Darbiir, which was held with tlie usual pomp ^ Join 

♦Atownibiiilt by Malik Azaz, the faNouiite slave of Suit in M.iliinmUnia/iii. He had 
built a saiai at this iiUce, callo<l Sad-dara, tiom ite haviuR uiie hiuidiul dooib. Sodhij. or 
Sadhora is a corruptioa of this uuiiie. 
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Amritsar, the Mahar^jd proceeded to Bat^loi and pitched his camp oo 
the bank of Shainsher Khan’s tank. This being the j^glr of Prince Sber 
Singh, his son, Kan war Fart 4b Singh, in the absence of his father on duty 
at the frontier, offered a nazar of an elephant, two horses aiM Rs. 2,100, 
together with 101 trays of sweetmeats, to the Mahar4j4, which was ac- 
cepted, and the prince was presented with a khilat of honour. The 
lilahar^d next went to Sidlkot, and having received there the respects of 
Prince Peshora Singh, he proceeded to Jhelum, and encamped' in the 
neighbourhood of Roht4s. *' 

Here nows reached him of the death of his ally, R<fj4 Sangat Singh, of 
Jhind, which event occurred in Basia on the 2nd of November. The 
Mahar4j4 was much grieved to heaipof the r4ja’s death, as he was one of his 
most valued and trusted friends. The deceased was only twenty-three years 
of age when he died. At Roht4s certain sardars presented their swords 
to the Maliarfij4, and were ordered for service at Pcsli4war. The Mahar4j4 
then rr’tiirned to Lahore. The year 1834 closed with the betrothal of Prince 
Nau Nehal Singh to the daughter of Sardar Sli4m Singh of Atiri. 

Early in 1834 ZurAwar Singh, Coiinnander of Rflja CJolAb Singh’s forces 
in Kishtw4r, taking advantage of dissensions which prevailed among the 
reigning family of Lad4kli, deposed the nij.*! and sot up his rebellious minister 
iu his stead. A Sikh garrison was placed in Leh, the ca])ital of Lad4kh, 
and a tribute of Rs. 30,000 fixed. In vain did the deposed rfljit complain 
to the Chinese Minister at Lassa ; he was not inclined to interfere, as the 
i n jii’s successor continued to pay the fixed subsidy roguMily. On his return 
to Janiinu, ZoiAwar »Singh was sent to Lahore willi presents, the products 
of the country reduced by him. The Maharaja was jileasod to receive these 
])resents and was amused to hear from the adventurous ZoiAwar Singh that, 
if onh'red by the Mahanljd, ho was ready to carry his arms to the borders of 
the Chinese empire. ' 

The idea of supremacy in Sindh recurred to the mind Ranjlt Singh, 
oil the discomfiture of the Amirs in that country by Shah Shujd, and that 
monarch’s suh'^ecpient return to Ludhiana, after being beaten at Kandahar 
by tlie Ilarakzai brothers. A promise to surrender Sliikdrjiur was made to 
him by Niiv Muliammad Khan, of Hydrdhad, on condition of a guarantee 
being given against the designs of the cx-king. Hut Raii jit Singh had little 
conlideiice in the promise of the Sindhians, and his active interference in the 
affairs beyond the Indus continued unahated. Sawaii Mai, life (lovernor of 
Multfln, sent Malla Singh, the son of Jodh Singh, at tlie head of a force 
to pimjiish the Mazilris of RoJIulu, who bad made raids on ihc Sikh posts, and, 
ill an action fought between the Sikhs and the Mazdrf freebooters, a hundred of 
tlie latter were killed. Nrtliar Singh was subseijueiitly sent iu tlio direction 
of Rojliiiu, at the head of a detachment of troops and one gun, to restore 
order ou the Sikh frontier. The Mahariljil also maintained Ghul4m Shah 
Kolhara, a chief who was expelled by the Talpurs, to whom a j4gfr had been 
assigned from Kabul. A suitable pension was assigned to this representa- 
tive of the Kolhilra family by the Maharaj4 at Rojhau, the seat of the 
MazAns. Ranjft Singh again urged upon the British ^Government his 
superior claims to Siiik4rpur, contending that it was a dependency of the 
duels of Khontsilu, and hinting, at the same lime, that the river below 
Alithau Kot was not a tributary of the Indus, but of the Sutlej, “the river 
of the treaty,” and, in the words of the eloquent Fakir Aziz-ud-din, “the 
stream which had so long given freshness and beauty to the emblematic 
garden of their friendship, and w^hich continued its fertilizing way to the 
ocean, separating, yet uniting, the realms of the two brotherly powers of the 
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East.” Ranjft Singh's ambitious views were displea<*ing to the British, but hih ambitious view* 
their object was to act with discretion and moderation, and to remain on 
friendly tergis with States having conflicting interests. t,ml 

The Maharajd paid a second visit to Pcshilvvar during the course of this Tl)(‘ Malmiiii’u stscouil 
year and personally superintended military and iiiiancial arrangements which ** 
required immediate attention. At Peshflwar the MaharAja gave a jAgir 
of three lakhs of rupees to Sardar Sultdn Muhammad Khaii, in Koh^t 
and Hashtiiagar, ^and of rupees 25,000 in Doaba. On the return of the 
Maharaja to Lahore, the Sardar, with some of his sons, accompanied him, 
and was lodged in the mausoleum of the Emperor Jahangir on the banks 
of the Rdvi. 


Shortly before the Dasahra, the MaharAjd. had an attack of paralysis, 
which affected his tongue and rendered him unable to speak distinctly. 
Fakirs Aziz-ud-din and Imdm-ud-din prescribed fomentations and liniments, 
which were freely used. Sardar Lahiut Singh, Majitkia, of Amritsar, and 
Sardar Ratan Singh, Gharjagia, the Ad^Uati of Lrfhoro, wore ordered to set 
a number of prisoners at liberty. Two thoii.sand rupees wore ])lacod near the 
MaharAj«i*s pillow every night, and distributed as alms to tiie poor in the 
morning. Horses, cows, and cloths were distiibuted in charit\ to the Brahmins 
of L^hoie and Amritsar, and offerings of large amounts ol money were made 
at the temples of Jaw alii Mukhi and KangrA. Musicians and singers of 
hymns were sent for from Mulldn, and they amused the MaharAjd with their 
porlormances, as ad\iscd • by the ph 3 ’bicinns. In a few days the MaharAJa 
regained the power of speech, and his health was restor(*d. On the day on 
which the Mahaifija bathed, after his recovery, »'5,000 rupees were distribut- 
ed to the Brahmins and fU(]irs. The Court being then at Amritsar, the 
MahaniJ^l went from the liaradari to the K«lm Biigh garden on horseback, 
andjtliere received tlie salutations of the grandees and nobli's, all of whom 
offered money as fcSardar Sul titn Muhammad Khan presented a 

fine horse, and ^iras ])roiniscd permission to go to his jilgirs after the Dasahra. 
Kanwar Nau Nehal Singh was ordered to proceed to Multan, to realize 
the yearly revenue fioin Saw^ari Mai, and the lilabanija, ha^ing celebrated 
the Dasahra festival at Amritsar, returned to his capital in Assauj. 

Lahore was visited, this year, by a number of distinguished persons^ 
European and Asiatic. Among the former were Doctors McGregor, Harlan, 
ail American ajl venturer, and Ilonigberglicr, the German traveller, and one 
Ventuii in the omjiloy of the Jk‘gum of Siinru. Ainc ng the latter were 
Kislion Pandit, the Vakil of the Maharaja of Nepal, Surju, the Vakil of 
the of iJikanir, and llaja Bhiin Kill, the brother of the reigning Raja 
of Thibet. 

During the same 5 ’’car, Nawttb Whali Nawaz Khan was ousted from his pos- 
session of Dcra Ismail Khan by Kanwar Nau Nehal Singh and Sardar Atar 
Singh, Sindhian wdlia, who, under orders from the darbdr, put the nawAb under 
arrest. The fort of Tank was also taken from Sarfraz Khan, and a police post 
established there, 30 guns and other war material which were fourid in 
the fort, being c^^nfiscated to the State. The Kanwar, however, did not 
meet w'ith success at (jlarlii Yunis Khan, where, in an encounter with the 
Afghans, 250 Sikh soldiers were killed and tw^o sardars wound<‘d. 

On the 3 St of January, 1836, Sardar SultAn Muhammad Khan, who 
had been at the Court for some time, took his leave, to return to his country 
and look after the jAgirs that had been granted to him. On the 7tli ot the 
following month, Sardar BasAwA Singh, SindhianwAlA, died. Ho was the 
own broths of Sardars Atar Singh and LahnA Singh, and the MaharAja 
was much grieved at the news of his death. About the end of March, 
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Bai Oobiiid Jas and Sardar Qujar Singh, who had been sent on a mission to 
Calcutta, returned to Lahore with presents from the Qovernor^General, 
consisting of musical boxes, telescopes, pictures, maps of India, the Panjdb 
and Sindh, and a variety of rich stuffs. Thg Eusafzais *of Panjt4r, 
under Fattoh Khan, who had become troublesome, were chastised by 
Prince Sher Singh and Sardar Tej Singh. Their chief fled to Buner, while 
Panjtdr was plundered and the neighbouring Ullages devastated. At 
Jamrhd, near the Khaibar, Hari Singh, Nalwd, routed a party of the Afridls. 
On receipt of the news at the darbdr, a salute was fired in honour of the 
victories. About this time, Misar Ruplal was ordered to (Confiscate the j^gira 
of Sodli Atar Singh of Anandpur. Bh^i Bam Singh was, at the same 
time, deputed to levy 20,000 rupees from Atar Singh, SindhianwaM, as 
tambol for the approaching marriage of Nau Nehal Singh, and 30,000 rupees 
as nazrdnd, to which the sardar became liable, consequent on tho demise 
of Has^wa Singh and the succession of the family to his j^girs. Amir 
Khan, of Oda, having been brought in chains to Lahore, was produced 
before the MaharaiA, charged with assisting Fattch Khan, of Panjtdr, in 
his revolt against the authority of the darbAr. The Maharajit, after making 
en(]uiries about his conduct from Kazl Husain Bakhsh, the confidential 
agent of Hari Singh, and Sardar Tej Singh, ordered that life should remain 
a dose prisoner in the Bhati gate bastion of the city. 

In consequence of the approaching marriage of Prince Nau Nehal 
Singh, it was ordered that a month’s salary should bo deducted by way of 
tambol from all tho employes of the military departments, and a fee of 
two rupees per cent levied from tho zemindars in excess of the Government 
revenue. A tax of five rupees per head was also imposed on all the bankers 
of the towns of Amritsar and Ldhore. 

In August, 1836, 'DewAu San wan Mai, Governor of Mul tin, reported 
to the Mahardji that, in consecjuence of the repeated attacks of ^’tho 
Mazaris on the Sikh posts, he had taken formal possession ^of Rojhdn. In 
October following, anothcT action was fought between the *Kvizivis and the 
Sikhs, ill which the former were defeated with heavy loss, and their fort, 
called Kan, was occupied by tho victorious Sikhs, Both the Princes, Kharak 
Singh and Nau Nehal Singh, were about this time on the bank of the Indus 
with large armies. These demonstrations on the part of the Maharaja 
were distasteful to the English, wliosc interest it was to prevent the^ exten- 
sion of the Sikh power along the bank of the Indus. Oaptaiu Wade 
came at last to Lahore, to explain personally to the Mahar^jd that he was 
incurring a great risk in acting iu opposition to the declared policy of tho 
British Government. Ranjit Singh yielded, out of deference, as ho said, 
to his old allies. He destroyed tho fort of Kdn, but continued to hold 
Rojluln and the Mazari country. 

His courtiers endeavoured to dissuade him from submitting to the 
proposals of the English Government; but tho Maharija shook his head and 
pointed out the danger of a rupture with a power against whom tho arms 
of the Mahrattaa, with their two hundred thousand soldiers, had failed, and 
at whose feet now lay the empire of the great Moghsfis, with its vast 
resources. To show, moreover, how completely he had forgotten the check 
put on his ambitious views on the Sindh frontier by the English, he wrote 
a friendly Setter to the Governor-General, inviting His Excellency to join in 
the nuptials of his grandson, on whom he had fixed his eye to conquer the 
much-coveted province of Sindh for him. Yet he kept his relations with 
the Amirs of Sindh on the old footing. Their agents were in i^ttendance 
at his darbir, and they dreaded his power ; neither did be condescend to 
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make any distinct settlement regarding ti»e boundary with the Amirs 
on the question relating to the supremacy of the Maz4ris. Thus, though 
avoiding an open rupture with his powerful British allies, he, never- 
theless, conttbued to ontgrtain ideas of final supremacy in Sindh at some 
future date. 

In the course of this year, General Allard, who had gone to his native ThfretnmofOMmBii 
country on leave, returned to Ldhore, bringing with him presents and a ajum from rwnoe, 
friendly letter from the King of France for the MahardjA The General 
returned by way of Calcutta, and brought from his country a number of 
French cuirasses, wihich were worn with much pride by the Sikh sardars. 

So great a desire he seems to have felt to return to Lahore and pay his 
respects to his Sikh master that, on first seeing the Maharitjil, on his return, 
he recited the following Persian verses, composed at his instance, as ho 
said, by a Peraian poet, and which he had learnt by heart for the purpose of 
repeating in prayer to the Almighty 

lOli iAki. JJ (flJUi )oU j,*!- ott t^l 

|,jU} ^►#14 JlJ*l j,**) JJ4 

I aaw ;o ii jy f)\y Cj^ J 

“ O God ! May my king live long ! — 

M ay the firmament be as a slave in his service • 

Mav I reach his r<^al court and be honoured ; 

And, should I ever disobey his commands, may death oonie on mo. 

When I die? let my trrave be in L^lhore, 

And my remains bo iuterrod in Anarkali.” * 

Tho Mahardjd was greatly pleased to hear his French Officer recite these 
lines ; and he wished him a long life, and gave him the credit of being a 
l()yj4 at'd able servant of tho State. 

The year 1837 commenced with grand preparations for the approaching tiip miwTfajyp of 
marriage of Pi i wee Nau Nehal Singh. The scene of the gay fi^stivities was 
Amritsar, where the llaharAjil had already sent most of his trusted sardars 
to make preliminary arrangements, and whither he himself now repaired. 

It was the MahariiLjti’s intention to make the event memorable in tho 

annals of tho Paujdb for its splendour and magnificence, and both ho 

and his officers made every effort that the festivities might surpass those 

of all previous occasions in the Panjiib. The R^jds of PatifilA, Jhind, sovorai (liHtinpiisiiod 

Nabhd and Faridkot, the Nawfib of Maler Kotla, the Saruars of Kapfirthala, 

Kalsia, Nardingarh and Lfldwa, the hill Rajfis of Siiket, Mandi, Chambfi 

Niirpur, and most of the other Chiefs and Sardars from the Sutlej to the Indus, 

were summoned and took part in the marriage festivities, Ranjit Singh had 

also invited Lord Auckland, the Governor-General of India, Sir Charles Met- mho wgii HritiHh 

calf, the Governor of Agra, and General Sir Henry Fane, the Commaiider-in- omcen*. 

Chief of the British Army in India, to be present at the nuptials, but the 
officer last named was alone able to attend. 

The General was received at Hari kd Pattan on the Sutlej by Prince iipoeption or sir 
Sher Singh and ^ardar LahiiA Singh, Majithia, followed by a numerous (N>iiiiiiHiHlcr-lUH'hie(,iu 
retinue of horse and foot. At a distance of five miles from Amritsar, His i*»uji«i.. 
Excellency was met by the heir-apparent, Kharak Singh, and the Prime 4 
Minister, RnjA Dhian Singh, and Jamadar Khushal Singh, who congratu- 
lated the chief on his arrival, and, presenting him with a purse of Rs. 6,000 
as sarwdma, conducted him to his camp. Tho deputation consisted of 
from 2,000 to 8,000 horsemen, all splendidly attired, and extending to half a The cavalcado. 

* Vide MUtoiy of Ldlwrc (xnminnBCTipt) by Dewan Amar 
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mile on either side of the road. Both the prince and the officers of his 
suite blazed with jewels and cloth of gold and silver. The most striking 
figure of the deputation was the Prime Minister, described as being the 
most powerful man in the PanjAb. He was dressec^ with the utdiost magnifi- 
cence and covered with jewels, which hung, row upon row, about his neck, 
in his tuiban, on the hilt of his sword and dagger, and over the whole of 
his dress ; while a French cuirass shone upon his breast He was mounted 
on a large Persian horse, which curvetted and pranced, as if proud of his 
noble rider. The saddle and bridle were embroidered with gold, the saddle- 
cloth being of silver-tissue and extending to the horse’s taii ; the legs, up to the 
knees, and the lower half of the tail of the animal, were dyed red. Prince 
Slier Singh, who is described as ^ handsome man, with a black beard, had 
the most beautiful tiara of diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, some of the 
emeralds, in particular, being of an enormous size and great value. As the 
gorgeous procession passed the Fort of Qobindgarh, the repository of the 
MaharaJAs treasures, the guns of the fort announced to tho citizens the 
arrival of the “jangi lord*’ as the Commander-iii-Ohief was called. The 
camp of His Excellency was formed at Mouza KathAni, and at some distance 
from it were the tents of the MaharAjA, each with a golden ball on the top, 
and with scarlet screens surrounding it, and a line of sontried drawn about it. 
On Ills arrival in the camp, Miser Ram Kislian, on the part of the MaliarAjA, 
presented His Excellency with 2,100 budkis of gold and 5D0 ti'ays of 
sweetmeats, as a oiydfat, after which the party withdrew. 

At eleven o’clock the next morning (Oih MarchVthe meeting between 
Ran jit Singh and the British Commander-in-Chief took place at the Maha- 
lAJA’s garden house in RAiu BAgh. The MaharAJas party met the British 
General half way. His Highness and most of his Court were dressed in 
yellow, and surrounded with a cloud of caTalry and infantry. The “Lion of 
llic PanJAb” is described as being a diminutive, infirm-looking old inati.^'Ilis 
dress was very ])lain, consisting of a green KAshmir turban,^coat and gloves, 
with single rows of large pearls down the breast. There was a single string 
of very large diamonds round his arms, and his neck, anns and legs wore 
covered willi rows of large pearls. The MaharAjA’s elephant was followed by 
numerous others, in gorgeous trappings, on which were seated the sardars 
of State, clad in cloth of gold ami in yellow, green and crimson coloured silk, 
presenting a profusion of gold, silver and jewels as far as the eye conld see. 
When th<j two personages mot, tlioir elephants were brought side by side, and 
Sir Henry, step})ing from his own elephant on to that of the MabarAjA, gave 
him a cordial English shake of tho hand and took his seat beside him. 
Tho meeting took place in front of the MaharAjA’s house, under a canopy 
formed of beautiful KAshmir shawls, embroidered with silver and supported 
by silver pole.s. The floor was covered with rich Kdshmir shawls. The 
grandees and Omcrahs of the State were seated on chairs of gold and silver, 
each of which was inlaid with jewels to the value of several thousand 
pounds. But tho most superbly dressed of the Oraerahs was tho Prime 
Minister’s son, a beautiful lad, and the reigning favourite of the day. He 
was literally one mass of jewels ; his neck, arms and legs^ were covered so 
thickly with necklaces, armlets and bangles, formed of pearls, diamonds 
and rubies, one above another, that it was difficult to discover anything 
between them. As usual with him on such occasions, the MabarAjA put 
numerous questions to the Cominander-iu-Chief about the composition of the 
Biitish regiments, from the colonel down to the privates, and the English mode 
of casting artillery and manufacturing other weapons of war. tUe asked 
the number of battles Sir Henry had fought in, and enquired about the 
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BlreDgth of the Company’s army and the number of English officers attached 
to each regiment The presents for His Excellency were then brought out. 
These consisted of rich stuffs, jewels and other articles of value, and an offer- 
ing of rupees 5,000 in mopey. The MaharAjX's favourite horses, richly capa- 
risoned, were then passed in review before His Excellency, who was presented 
with five horses of different kinds. 

At the departure oS the Comraandor-in-Chief and the other English 
Officers Ranjlt Singh stood at the place of egress, shaking hands with every 
one as he passed. 

In the afternoon of the same day, the ceremony of presentation of 
tamhol, or marriage presents, to the bridegroom, took place in a spacious 
house, where also Sir Henry Fane and %taff were presented. Among the 
party collected, there were upwards of eighty dancing-girls, singing in sets 
of three or four at a time ; but their songs were quite inaudible, so great 
was the noise of the assembled multitude. The MahaiXjX and the bride- 
groom, who was half covered with a golden veil, took their seats under a 
tree, laden with artificial oranges. All the chiefs and saidars j)resent on 
the occasion presented their offerings to the bridegroom, oiu' after another, 
Sir Henry Fane nreseuting 11,000 rupees and RXjd Dhian Singh 1,25,000, 
while KAjtls Gulab Singh, Suchet Singh and others presented smaller sums, in 
proportion to thoir rank. The tambol from all sources amounted to fifty 
lakhs of rupees. The ceremony lasted two hours, after which the meeting 
broke uji. • 

Ou the morning ef 7th March, the ceremony of the investiture of the 
bridegroom with the bridal c^laplet, or wreath, took place at the Uarmandar 
of the Darbtlr Sahib. A wreath of diamonds and ])earls was tied with gold 
thread to the head of the bridegroom by the MahanljX himself, at an 
auspicious hour api)oiated by tho Brahmins. This being done, 500 rupees 
was*presonted before the Granlh, or Sikh holy book, with five jiieoes of 
crystallized suga^ One hundred and fifty rupees was presented to the Akal 
Buiigfi, and Rs. 125 eaeh *to-other BungAs of the Darbar, while Rs. 500 was 
distributed among the AkXlis present. At thi'ce o’clock hi the afternoon, the 
entire marriage partly started for AtXii, the residence of the bride’s father. 
Artificial p,.irterres, temples, towers and whirligigs were cariied along with the 
procession. As the MaharXja advanced, he threw money on all sides to the 
poor, to bo scrambled for by them. The multitude assembled was unprece- 
(liuited. The news of the marriage had brought people fro n almost all parts 
of tho country; audit is estimated tliat not less than six hundred thousand 
persons were present. The crush to get near the Mahar/iJAs elephant was 
very great, and several lives were lost. The crowding of the elephants one 
against another, and tho curvetting and prancing of hundreds of horses, caused 
the greatest confusion. Add to this the noise of the multitude, the firing of 
cannon at intervals, the sound of musical iiistrumeuts, ])ipes and trumpets, 
and the beating of drums, and tho scene may be better imagined than des- 
cribed. As tho procession reached the house of the bride’s father, the old 
Sardar Sham Singh presented the MaharXjX with 101 gold mohurs and 
five horses, richly caparisoned ; Kariwar Khark Singh, with 51 gold moliura 
and a horse, Katiwar Slier Singh, with 11 gold mohurs and a horse, and so on 
with all the chief sardars. 

The sardar lived iu a large baronial-looking castle. On the roof was erected 
a large canopy, which looked down on the main body of the building, and under 
this His Excellency and the MaharXja took their seats. The spacious edifice 
was thickly* covered with spectators, from the highest tower and balcony 
to the lower court. The biidegroom was now introduced into the assembly 
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for the first time. His face was covered with the wreath, or veil, before- 
mentioned, made of strings of large pearls and diamonds. The religious 
part of the ceremony now commenced, and was finished sit ^ o’clock, the 
hour declared to be propitious by the Brahmins. The ceremony being over, 
there was a grand display of fireworks, followed by a dance, which lasted 
the whole night The Mahar^ji was seated on a chair of State, surrounded 
by his ministers and favourites, his knees resting on a highly embroidered 
gold stool. The Gommander-in-Ghief took his place on his right, on a 
spacious chair of gold. Ranjit’s breast shone with rows of great pearls, as 
before mentioned, and his arm with the Kohinur, bis g^'eat diamond, which 
he wore on State occasions. Ramlt Singh now ordered his favourite in- 
toxicating liquor to be served, so linerally each time, and with such rapidity, 
that it astonished his English guests. He took particular care to see that 
the General really drank, and always looked into the glass himself, to see 
that this was done. The liquor he used was so fiery that even a very small 
quantity brought tears into the eyes of his English guests ; but the Maharajd 
himself drank several small glasses, filled to the brim, without any visible 
effect. His Excellency the Comniauder-in-Chief freely took part in the 
festivities of the evening until a late hour, to the great satisfaction of the 
Mahariijd and the whole assembly. 

On the morning of the 8th, the great “ Bdrd** or enclosure with a 
circumference of five miles, was formed to distribute money among the j)oor. 
The entire circle was surrounded with troops, and had eighty gate-ways, 
guarded by mounted soldiers, to allow nobo<ly to go out without receiving 
his reward, and to lot no one in when he had once got out. The entire 
arrangements rested with Miser Beli Ram and Koiir Kharak Singh. At 
each of the outlets was stationed an officer, who, as each individual was 
presented before himself by the gate-keepers, gave him a rupee, as a mark of 
the liberality of the Mahardjii. The number thus paid exceeded a minion. 
The dowry was then exhibited by the bride’s father. It consisted of 101 
horses, richly caparisoned with gold and silver trap])ings, 101 cows, 101 
she- buffaloes, 10 camels, 11 elephants, gold and silver ornaments valued at 
many thousands of rupees, gold and silver utensils, precious stones, rich stuffs, 
consisting of silks of Mult fin and golden and scarlet Jcivikhab of Benares, and 
500 pairs of shawls. These last were the most beautiful, being the products 
of the unrivalled looms of Edshmir, while many of the jewels were very 
handsome and of groat intrinsic value. The female attire alone covered a 
space of not less than an acre. There was also a complete set of dinner 
and washing utensils, all of silver, most beautifully carved. During the night 
there was another display of fireworks, which surpassed in magnificence even 
that of the preceding night. The whole night was spent in rejoicing and 
festivities. The meeting closed with the presentation of rich khilata from 
the bride’s father to the Mahariijii, the Coininander-in-Chief, the Princes 
Ro3^al and the principal sardars. The khilats for the Mahaidja, the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief and the Princes consisted of jewels, rich stuffs and an 
elephant each, with trappings. ^ 

On the night of 12th March His Excellency the General and staff wore 
entertained by the Mahardj^ iu the Shnldnuir Garden of Ldhore, which was 
tastefully decorated for the occasion. The whole garden was brilliantly 
illuminated with rows of oil lamps, arranged at proper intervals on the 
copings of walls, tho ridges of roofs, and along the sides of the walks 
and fountains, refiectiug their light iu the waters below, j:o the intense 
pleasure of the wondering spectators. At every ten or twelve yarxls, beauti- 
ful lamps of different colors were placed, and the branches of the trees 
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^nging-lamps of the same colors, to imitate festoons 
ot flowers. The whole scene presented a picturesque appearance, and 
rendered the garden more like a vision of fairyland. The 
also graced by the proseiltee of English ladies, for whom 
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called by his flatterers, occupied this throne, surrounded 
by his Persian Omerahs and favourites. It was now the turn of the Sikh 
monarch to occupy the same place, as lord of the PanjAb, with his loug- 
bearded courtiers and councillors. But there were changes for it yot in 
store I The pleasure-garden of the Great Moghal was destined, at no 
distant date, to become the property of an adventurous race inhabiting a 
country in the far west. Nobody of course could foresee the events of the 
morrow. Suffice it to say that the night passed in great rejoicings. As 
soon as the ladies had retired, the English guests enteiod the audience 
hall, and dancing was kept up till a late hour of the night Throughout 
the tamdshdy the old ‘ Lion* was, as usual, plying tho British veteran with 
liquor and asking questions. 

By Ranjit Singh’s particular desire, Sir Henry Fane and staff joined him 
on the march, on the morfiing of the 13th. near his garden-house, to pay a 
visit to (me of his country pavilions and several small gardens which the 
MaharAJd. had all along thfe road as resting-places during the hot season. 

“ Wc supposed, by his asking Sir Henry,” writes His Excellency's Aide-de- 
camp in his account of the journey, “to accompany him this morning, 
and corning himself, with scarcely an attendant, that he intended to 
show the British Chief to his people in his train, and wished us to ride 
with him throii^h Ldhoro, But it proved afterwards that it was a sheer 
good-will and kindness, to show him his flower-gardens, which are gaily 
filled with stocks and poppies, aijd put one quite in mind of England with 
their scent.’' “Ranjit Singh,” continues the writer, “ has no regular re- 
sidence where he constantly lives, but, instead, is continually on the move, 
either in the wars in which he is constantly engaged, or moving from one 
part of his territory to another. For this purpose he has single rooms, 
built along the lines of the great roads, so that, in case tJie heat is too great 
for tents, a cooler place is always at hand.” True it is the Mahardjtl lived 
a soldier’s life. His great passion for horses was due to his unquenchable 
thirst for long excursions, having in view territorial aggrandizement, and 
he would, while on the march, take his meals on horseback. 

On the afternoon of the 14th, the Mahariijii paid his official visit to 
Sir Henry Fane. He was surrounded by his troops and courtiers, and, as 
he passed through the British escort, the whole of which had been drawn 
up to receive him, he stopped many times, putting questions as to their 
equipment. From the moment ho entered the darb^r tent, he never 
ceased asking questions of Sir Henry : — “ What was the strength of tho 
Indian Army ? ” “ Did the British General think that Russian influence was 
doing much harm to the English in Persia ? ” “ Was it thought that Persia 

had sufficient power to give effectual aid to the Russians in the event of 
their coining in this direction ? ” and the like questions, which were put with 
the greatest acuteness, and many of which were not easily to be answered. 

After more than an hour of these questions and answers, the British General 
at last rose and conducted the Mahar^jd^ whose head reached up to Sir 
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Henry Fane’s waists to a tent close by, in which were laid out the presents 
intended for him. These consisted of an elephant, eight horses, a double- 
barrelled gun, a rifle, a brace of pistoU and 51 pieces of diffeicnt kinds of 
stuffs. After these ceremonies, the Mahardjd proceeded on his elephant 
towards the British Artillery, and again renewed his questions regarding 
their formation, and looked minutely at the harness and equipment, so that 
the smallest matter did not escape his eye. 

On the 16th there was a grand review of the Sikh army assembled 
at Ldhore, in all about 18,000 men. They are described as havir^ been all 
exceedingly well clothed and armed after the European tashion, Wio follow- 
ing morning there was a review 4 )f tho British troops which formed the 
escort of the British General. These consisted of squadrons of the 16th 
Lancers and 4th Cavalry, one troop of Horse Artillery, 200 men of the 13th 
Light Infantry, and eight companies from the 18th, 20fch and 17th 
Regiments of Native Infantry. The extreme delight of the old man at 
the discipline of the men and the explanation the General gave him 
of the movements, and how they would act with a large body, surpasses 
belief. He rode through and looked at every gun, examined the appoint- 
ments of the men, counted the numboi in each square, and quite gained 
all our hearts by the interest he took and the acuteness which ho 
showed by hia questions.” Such is tho description of the review given 
by an eye-witness, and it bears testimony to the great discernment of 
Ran] it Singh and his hearty appreciation of all that was really excellent from 
a military point of view. Speaking of the quality of the BrilLsh troops, 
he said to the Coinmander-in-Chiof, ** I see Wliat liars my French officers 
and others are who loll me that English discipline was nothing ; and that, 
though so much was talked about it, still it was only outward show, and that, 
were they to come before an enemy, the thing would bear a different nis- 
pect But now,” said ho, ‘‘ I see what liars they are ; you have shown me 
not only how troops can be moved, but also how these fnovements can 
be brought to bear upon a hostile force. It is now no matter of wonder to 
me that the English have always boon victorious in the cast.” One feat, 
displaying the dexterity of the artillerymen, particularly astonished Ranjit 
Singh. A six-pounder from one of the batteries of Horse Artillery was dis- 
mounted from its carriage, thrown on the ground, taken to pieces and 
then quickly put together, remounted and placed in perfect working order, 
with the men on the horses and in full gallop, all Avithin the short space 
of five minutes. Ranjit could not, in the first instance, be induced to be- 
lieve that tho gun had really been taken to pieces, and ascribed the inter- 
ruption caused to some portion of the harness having broken, but a repeti- 
tion of the same performance convinced him of what had really taken place. 
His delight at the sight of the men was immense ; he obtained the Gom- 
mauder-in-Chiefs permission to send a present in money for the soldiers, 
as a mark of his appreciation of their skill ; and directly he got to his 
palace, he sent a purse of eleven thousand rupees to be divided among the 
soldiers. « 

On the morning of the 18th there was a show of artillery practice ivith 
grape, round shot and shrapnel. The canvas targets erected were brought 
down many times with rounds of grape, to the great delight of the Maha- 
rAJA Having been put up again, they were pierced through with marked 
succoss. Prince Sher Singh, who was a good sportsman, and many other 
sardars, were present, and, dismounting from their horses, watched tho 
pointing of the guns. An umbrella planted by Sher Singh was lorn into 
ribbons at 400 yards at the 5th and €th shots. The Mahar4j4 was much 
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pleased to see the practice, and, on going home, sent a purse of 1,200 rupees 
as a present to the artillerymen. For each of the officers who had point- 
ed the gunsi a shawl and gold bangles were sent. After this, the Court Display of tua 
jewels were exhibited foftlie inspection of the Commandcr-in-Chief; and 
some of these are described as the finest in the world. There were a variety 
of swords, armlets, necklaces, bangles and other ornaments and jewels. 

Many of the swords were of very great value, their blades alone, in some 
instances, being valued at 10,000 rupees, and the gold and jewels upon their 
hilts and scabbards at five times that amount. Many of these belonged to the 
DurrXni Emperors, 1^10 probably squeezed them out of the Emperor of Dehli, 
or his ministers and grandees. Ranjit i| 9 t his turn, had extorted them from 
Shah Shuj4-ul-Mulk. 

In the evening of 19th March, a grand entertainment was given by the iicfeptionof siiRiihh 
MaharAjd at the palace in honour of the English ladicvs. On the afternoon 
of the 20th, the ladies went to see Ranjlt’s wives. TJio eiiliie edifice of the 
Sum man Burj had been most superbly decorated for the occasion with gar- 
lands and wreaths of flowers. MaharXnl NakXin, the mother of Prince 
Kharak Singh, with other RAnis and members of the Koyai seraglio, came 
to the gate of -the fort to receive tlieir honourable guests, every male 
(except the MaharXjX) having been carefully excluded from the scene. The 
Grand Signior, the old Jjion, was found seated in the midst of his wives, who 
received the English ladies with great distinction. The meeting lasted 
for some time, after which \he Sikh ladies presented their English sisters 
witli some very handsbme and most valuable pr(»sents. 

On the 22nd the Maluft-XjX celebrated the Jloli festival with great Ti»piioiiF<Mti7ai 
magnificence. Here, too, Sir Henry Fane was present, and the scene was 
interesting vvhen the MaliairfjX, with his owui hand poured the red powder 
and«yellow saffron over Sir Henry’s head, the Prime Minister a I the same 
time rubbing the General all o\er with gold and silver leaf mixed w-^ith red 
powder. All tho’*sardais and chiefs sat on chairs with baskets of red powder, 
and little balls filled with saffiOTi, These they freely threw at one another, 
perfectly regardless of the result. Many were the long beards that were 
dyed and many the eyes temporarily blinded with the red dust. Among 
the guests there happened to be an Afghan ambassador, Gul Muhammad 
Khan, an orthodox Mahomedan, who had just arrived from Kandahar. He 
had not" the kiiutest idea of what would happen to him, but in a few 
moments liis beautiful garments were coloured from head to feet, and his 
board, which he had nicely combed, was turned to a bright saffron colour, 
while red dust was literally thrown in his eyes. The gallant, but abashed 
Khan, cast looks of astonishinoiit all round, but, finding no attention paid 
to him from any quarter, since eti(piette was for the nonce thrown to the 
winds, he took to his heels amidst roars of laughter from the whole assem- 
bly. Ranjit’s favourite guard of Amazons, the dancing-girls, some thirty or 
forty in number, many of whom are described as being very pretty, wore 
present all the time that the battle raged, and took no insignificant part 
in the combat. • 

The Commander-in-Chief paid his farewell visit to the MaharXjX, in his 
garden-house, on the 27th. His Highness was seated on a masnad, attended, vkt. 

as usual, by his Court, with tame pigeons feeding on the carpet before him. 

After half an hour’s complimentary speeches, farewell presents were 
brought for the General and his staff. Those for His Excellency com- 
prised most magnificent shawls, a beautiful sabre, an elephant with a 
silver howdfth and horses. On his departure, the Mabardjil bade adieu to the 
British Chief, and gave him and his Military Secretary the new order which 
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he had instituted on the plan of the Legion d’ Honneur of France, called 
“ the Order of the Auspicious Star of the Panjib.” “ I am sure,” says Mr. 
Fane, His Excellency’s Private Secretary, “both he and almost every one 
present felt sincere sorrow at parting from the gdod natured, kind old mao, 
whom we had all begun to consider as an old friend and to treat accordingly,’* 
Prince Shcr Singh went to the river Biis to Conduct the Commander-in- 
Chief on his journey back. * 

During Sir Henry’s stay at Lihore, the Court wasr visited by Sardar 
Pir Muhammad Khan, brother of Sardar Sulfcin Muhammad Khan, who came 
with ail escort of ],*^00 Afghans to pay his respects to the Mahariji. These 
Afghan soldiers were all dressed ^n ehain armour, with large jackboots. 
Pir Muhammad Khan brought for the Mahariji the celebrated horse called 
the “Mountain of Light,” which the Mahariji had for years tried to 
obtain, without success, and also a celebrated Khorisiu sabre, valued at 
10,000 rupees. 

In the winter of 1837, the Sikhs, under their veteran General Hari 
Singh, Nalwa, occupied the fortress of Jamrud at the entrance of the defiles 
of the Khaibar. This was very unwelcome news for the Kfibnl Amir, Dost 
Muhammad Khan, who saw that the measure adopted by the Sikhs was a 
prelude to further aggressions, as from the Khaibar the roads lay open to 
Jallfildbiiil. It was therefore thought necessary to make a display of force, 
if not to run the risk of actual collision ; and while he himself remained at 
Kdbul, the Amir deputed his confidential minister, Mirza Sdmi Khan, to 
Biiporiiitei.d the operations, and act as the exigencies of the moment might 
require. He was provided with money and instructed to secure the co-oper- 
ation of the inaliks of the Khaibar by the payment to them of their annual 
allowances. The army collected on this occasion was headed by five sons 
of the Amir, Mahomed Afeal Khan, Mahomed Akbar Khan, Ghiildrn Haidar 
Khan, Mahomed Azim Khan and Mahomed Akrain Khan, With those were 
associated Nawdbs Jabbar Khaii, Mahomed ITsrndii KhanJ Shiijd-ud-daula 
Khan, son of Nawdb Mahomed Zaindri Khan, and iShatns-ud-dm Khan, the 
Amir’s nephew. Mir Alain Khan of Bajaur and Sa’adat Khan of Momand, 
were sent with ITaji Khan, and the l(»vies from Bajaur and Momand, to 
invade the districts of Doillnl and Hashtuagar, north of the Kfibul river, 
where Sardar Lahn^ Singh, Siudhianwala, bad joined the Sikh forces from 
Shab Kildar. 

The temporary absence of Hari Singh from Jamrud tempted Mirza 
S4mi Khan and the Amir’s son to make an attempt to carry the castle 
by assault, and a cannonade was commenced upon the walls. The weak 
defences of the fort were destroyed in the course of two or three days, and 
the Afghans, becoming sanguine, were congratulating themselves on the 
success which had attended them at the outset, when Hari Singh suddenly 
appeared and made an attack on them, which resulted iu their retreat. This 
occurred on 30th. April 1837. Hari Singh next fell upon the divisions of 
N^ib Amir Akhilndztlda, Mullith Momand Khan naib^ and Zorin Khan Arz 
Bcgi, which he threw into confusion, their leaders being t severely wounded 
and fleeing from the scene of action in great dismay. The divisions led by 
the Amir’s sons and Nawfib Jabbar Khan, which had not hitherto beeu 
attacked, also dispersed and fled. The only detachment which stood firm 
in the field was that of Mahomed Afzal Khan, the Amir’s eldest son^ 
who, keeping together his body of two thousand men, showed a bold 
front. Hari Singh, finding him inflexible, unexpectedly wheeled round, 
and, observing the Amir’s sons and the Nawdb occupying small* eminences 
in the defiles of the Khaibar, fell on their divisions. The assault was furious, 
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msA tlie di&hs drove the Afghios &om tlieir poeitiotM with muoh el4nghter» 
l^urtera gunsL The Sikhe^ thiokiog the victory gained^ {Miieued 
tho eiiMiy) fo oirder to drive them into the plaias, when their progress waa 
dbeoked % a large body gf horae^ led by Shams-ud-dfn Khan, who was 
eomiag to join in the battle. 

The prompt arrival of this reinforcement induced those of the Alfghdtis 
who wore retreating without having engaged in the contest to return, and 
these BOW, in their turn, made a desperate attack on the Sikh forcoa Nawdb 
Jabbar Khan and I^uj4*ud*daula Khan, who had taken to flight, also returned, 
and a successful charge made by them led to the recovery of two of the 
captured guns. ^ At this crisis the brave Hari Singh, while gallantly rallying 
the retiring Sikhs, received a mortal wodnd, and was borno from tho battle 
field. This accident spread consternation among the Sikh troops, who re- 
tired under the walla of Jamriid* where they entrenched themselves. The 
A^hins recovered in all eleven of the fourteen guns they had lost, and 
captured three more belonging to the Sikhs. 

The Sikhs hardly acknowledgod the defeat ; the Afghans wero unable to 
capture Jamrdd, which was still strongly garrisoned by the Sikhs ; but tho 
loss of the latter, in the person of their general, was irreparable Tho 
gallant Sikh leader expired on the same day, the gloomy evening of which 
witnessed the burning of his body. Hari Singh was an intrepid soldier and 
a dashing leader. His undaunted courage nad frequently placed him in 
critical situations, and he at last fell a victim to his bravery. He was a 
deadly foe of the Afghans, whom ho held in great contempt, looking upon 
them as cowards, and saying that he knew well their worth. Such was tho 
dread in which the Afghans held him, that to this day the name Harid is 
repeated by mothers in Poshdwar and its neighbourhood in frightening 
their little children 

The defeat of tho Sikh Army at Jamrfid and the death of Hari Singh, 
Nalwa, caused sqpie anxiety at the Court of Ldhore. The Sikh leader had 
been Banjit’s playmate in boyhood, and was bom in the same town as him- 
self. The Mahaidjtl personally liked him, and was much affected by his 
death, for in him he had his most courageous and loyal lieutenant and an 
able and experienced counsellor. Great was the zeal displayed at this 
juncture at Lahore, the ruler of which now marched in person to RohtAs, 
sending Phi^n Singh in advance to Jamriid, where the active minister 
pushed on the* work of constructing the fort with great vigour, working 
with his own hands on tho foundations, and thus setting an example of 
energy and devotion to the cause of his sovereign. Field batteries were 
burned up with great alacrity from Bamgarh on the OhinAb, to Peshawar, 
a distance of more than 200 miles, in the short space *of two days. As 
soon as the Sikh reinforcement had arrived at Jamrud the^ Afghans 
were compelled to retreat precipitately to Dhdka, whence they retired to the 

skirts of the SoCSd Koh. * „ , , i t_ n 

It has been already stated that Haji Khan and some Afghan sardars had 
been sent from Hashtnagar to repulse Sardar Lahn^ Singh, Sindhianwala 
The Sikh sardar ha3 entrenched himself close to the castle of Hashtnagar. 
The Afghans, after long procrastination in the hills, at length appe^ed in tho 

S laifls under Haji Khan, Mfr Alam Khan, of Bajour, Sa'adat Khan, the 
lohmand chief, and Syad mU J&n, of Khonar, An attack was n^de on the 
fort without success ; the influence of Sardar Sultan Mul^nunad Khan, vmo 
was now at Inhere, in attendance on the MaharAji, witt his brother, Pit 
Muhammad^Kban, was secretly at work, and the Bajour, Khonar, an<l 
Ettsafzai chiefii having deserted Haji Khan, he was compelled to retire, 
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^iB time mounted to nmiy hrty^ibonsBnd men. 

In October, 1887^ fikvdar Fatteh Singh Ahluw^UU, the tttrbaii bimllier ttf 
Banjit Singh, died, and was succeeded in bis e^yfates by KehU Singly bin 
eldest son. About the same time, Dhari, the Wazir of the !l^d of Mifcndi, 
arrived at lAhore and submitted a proposal for the succession of Bal 
Singh as the rdjd of that principality, in consequence ot the lingeting 
illness of his uncle the rAjA A vuizrdnA of Bs. 60,000 was demanded; ; ^ 
but the wa 2 ir agreed ^ pay only Bs. 20,000, and the last-mentioned 
amount having been paid, me installation of Bal Bir Singh as rdjA was 
formally sanctioned, and a khilat was sent him. The Court was, at 
this time, at Amritsar, and the 1st of Farwardi the MaharAjA 
went to the Harmandar, accompanied by Sardar Lahnd Singh, Majithia, 
and Fakir ImAm-ud-dln, the killadAr of the fort of Qovindgarh, and offered 
Bs. 1,100 before the Oranth and Bs. 500 at AkAl Bunga, while Bs. 11,000 
was distributed among the Brahmins, together with a number of cows, 
buffiiloes, two horses and an elephant. In the moantime news arrived of an 
insurrection raised in TAnk by Payanda Khan, who bad gatAiered around 
him a large number of insurgents, chiefly from the hill country. Sardul 
Singh Man and Chet Singh, Commandant of Prince Nah Nehal Singh's 
battalions, quelled the disturbance, assisted by Hafiz Mahomed Afzal Khan, 
agent of the AhluwAlid chief.* On the side of the insurgents one hundred 
persons were killed, \\hile the Sikh loss was about half that number. The 
Kachi tract of country was farmed to Fatteh Khan TiwauA for Bs. 65,000, 
eleven horses, 61 camels, and 21 greyhounds. , The year 1837 closed with 
the death of Shah Ayub, who had been forced to become an exile at lAhore, 
and who had boon supported by a pension from Banjit Singh. 

It has already been stated that one branch of the Boyal SadozAi 
family of Afghanistan retained the government of Herat. Prince KAifirAn, 
who assumed the sceptre of that fertile province, had allowed himself to 
become a vassal of the King of Persia; and the success of the Persian 
Piince, Abbds Mirzd, the son of Fatteh Ali Shah, had so much daunted 
the Sadoziii ruler, that he consented to raze the strong fortress of OhoriAn 
on the frontiers of KhorasAu. The confusion which followed the death of 
Abhils MirzA and, subsequently, of his father, Fatteh Ah Shah, encouraged 
Shah KdmrAn to evade the fulfilment of his engagements with Persia: 
the payment of tribute was refused, as also the dismkntling of the 
fort of QhoriAn, and permission for the return of the Persian families 
in Herat to their homes. Nor did the ruler of Herat stop here. Kho- 
rasan was invaded by his wazir, and twelve thousand persons, sub- 
jects of Persia, were carried away captive, with the object of being 
sold as slaves in Central Asia. Muhammad Shah, the young king of 
Persia, resolved to punish the perfidy of KAmrdn by attacking Herat. 
The new king extended his claims to Qhazni and Kandahir, on the ground 
that they had formed part of the Persian monarchy in the time of Nadir 
Shah. Such was the aspect of affairs when Mr. Ellis, the British envoy, 
visited the Court of Teheran, on a mission of condolence to the king of 
Persia. He found Bussian influence predominant in the councils of 
Teheran, and the Shah’s claim to Herat as the ancient patrimony of his 
crown was due mainly to the counsel of the Bussian ambassador, Count 
Simonich. Throu^out Central Asia the expedition was considered to 
. be the triumph of Bussia, by whom it was instigated, over the influence of 
England, by whom it was deprecated, for the Persians could only be re* 
garaed as the advanced guard of the Bussians, who would thus be Drought 
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Peman wmy was assembled for tbe siege of Herat, and the British Oovern- 
ibent tboiigbt it neoesaa^ to take ^mpt^steps for the safety of its north- 
west foontzer. Captain Alexander JBumes, who, after the mission to Ranjft , Th«miMioa«fOi«r 
SiDgb^ In ISdJi had proceeded to E^bul and then travelled into Central 
Asia as for as Bokhdnl,/etuming to Bomb^ by ww of Persia, was sent 
as an envoy by Lord Auckland to the Court of Dost Muhammad Khan, 
on a eommercial mission. The object of the mission was to invite the aid 
of the de facto rulers of Afghanistan in the measures necessary for giving 
full effect to the treaties entered into by the British Govornnient in 
1832 with the Amirs of Sindh, the^ Nw^b of Biihdwalpur and Mahardjd 
B^injit Singh, which had for their oBgect the opening of the navigation 
of the Indus, to facilitate the extension of commerce, and to gain for the Sritish 
nation in Central Asia that legitimate influence which an interchange 
of benefits^ would naturally produce. The original objects of Captain 
Bumes^ mission to Edbul were of a purely commercial nature, though, 
as the British representative in Afghanis! d.n, he was interested in watch- nji!2lon^j£e^*o*a* 
ipg the course of events under the new aspect ol affairs. He reached oomiueroiui nature 
Kabul in September 1837, and was hospitably received by the Amir, Dost 
Muhammad Khan. But the Dost, who had overthrown the dynasty 
of the Durrani Ahmad Shah, in avenging his brother's death, now aspired 
to complete independence in the whole of Afghanistan Ho was eager to 
rccovor the valley of^ Peslidwar from the Sikhs; and the object of his loiter duement 
of 31st May 1836 to the Qovernor-Qeueral waste enlist the sympathy of 
the British Government in*his schemes of territorial aggrandizement. His 
wants, he thought, were aims and ammunition, to drive the Sikhs out of oorirSlfwa?”* 
Fishdwar, and not bales of commodities from India. The treaty concluded 
between Lord William Bentinck and Eanjit Singh at Bopar in 1831 forbade 
the English from interfering with the ruler of LAhore in the country beyond 
the Indus, and^all notions of succouring the ciazy and distracted AfghAn 
monarchy had been abandoned. After these engagements with the MaharAjA, 
the Government of India was most unwilling to render the KAbul chief, who 
had recently assumed the title of Amir, and who was regarded as no more 
than d. usurper, any matenal aid in the prosecution of his designs. The 
refusal of the British Government to give up the cause of their ally, the 
Mahar^A, wwhighly honouiable ; and they stooa firm in supporting the Maha- poet tin ii trmtv >Niih 
r&j&*s authority. Dost Muhammad, on his part, treated the envoy with the 
greatest attention and seeming cordiality, assuiing him of his hearty 
co-operation in all measures tending to promote Biitish trade in Kabul and 
Afghanistan, yet he persisted in his demand for aid against his formidable 
neighbours, the Sikhs. The British envoy’s errand left him no loophole for a 
political treaty. Dost Muhammad sedulously filled the mind of the English 
envoy with apprehensions of Bussian intrigue and warnings of the danger which 
thre^ened India from the Bussian advance to the east. But the attacks 
made by the Amir on the Sikh forces, besides being sudden and unprovoked, 
were cidculated tcf kindle the flames of war in the very regions into which 
the British Government was endeavouring to extend its commerce, and it 
was rightlv thought that the beneficent purposes of that Government would 
be altogether frustrated if these attacks oy the A&h4ns were continued, lu 
order to avert so calamitous a result, the Governor-Ueneral authorised Captain 
Barnes to intimate to Dost Muhammad Khan that, if he should evince a dis- 
position to come to just and reasonable terms with the MaharAjA, His Lord- 
ship would exert bis good offices with His Highness for the restoration 
of an amicable understanding between the two powers. The MaharajA, with 
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the characteristic confidecoe wluch he had invariablv placed m-iite’ pad 
friendship of the British nation^ at once aesentea the pro|Mettam <it 
the Governor-General. While these peaceful negof^tioiia w^e ^ag autkg 
Captain fiurnea was startled by the sudden appearance, on** i^oember 
19th, 1837, of a Russian envoy, Captain Vincovioh, an Aide<^1^0aiap ef 
tlie Russian Consul-General at Orenburgh, with a letter from Cohnt Simcaich, 
the Russian ambassador at the Court of Teheraa Ko definite line of 
action had been laid down in this letter; but the expression^ ^ Trust 
liini with your secrets,’ and '1 request you will look u|$on him as my- 
self, and take his words as if from me/ had a wide significance, and might 
mean a great deal. 

Captain Burncs, who enjoyed the entire confidence of the Governor- 
General, and was hold to be an authority on the affairs of Central Asia,, 
addressed His Lordship with great urgency. The imminent danger of the 
negotiations flint had been now advanced up to the very borders of India 
was pointed out, and it was urged that much more vigorous proceedings were 
necessary to counteract Russian intrirae in this quarter than had yet been 
exhibited The jealousy and alarm of Russia which had been diffused in India 
had C(|naUy alarmed the British ministers in Downing Street, and the English 
diplomatists at the Court of Teheran were also excited. Lord Auckland wrote 
to Dost Muhammad Khan, requiring him to abstain from all foreign alliances 
and to dismiss from his Court his Russian visitors. But that crafty chief, 
impatient for glory and triumph, had ideas of his own importance based on 
the fact that his friendship was courted. The question of the Sikh invasion 
of Jalliiliibdd and Kibul had already been warpily discussed in the coun- 
cils of Lahore, and, had friendly assurances been given to the Kandahdr 
brothers and a hint that the Sikhs were at liberty to indulge their desire 
for a march to Kdbul, Dost Muhammad would have been able to form a 
correct estimate of his own insignificance. As it was, however, he thi^w 
himself into the arms of Russia, in order to intimidate the English, cause the 
surrender of Peshdwar, and secure a guarantee against Ran] it Singh. 

The Government of India now clearly saw that Dost Muhammad Khan, 
encouraged chiefly by a promise of assistance from a foreign Power whose 
interests were in direct conflict with their own, persisted, as respects his 
misunderstanding with the Sikhs, in using the most unreasonable preten- 
tions, such as the Governor-General could not, consistently with justj[ce and 
his regard for the friendship of the Mahardjd, be the channel (tf submitting 
to the consideration of His Highness ; that he avowed schemes of aggran- 
dizement and ambition injurious to the security and peace of the frontiers 
of India; and that he now openly threatened, in furtherance of those 
schemes, to call in whatever foreign aid lie could command. To crown all, 
it was clear that the Amir gave his undisguised support to the Persian de- 
signs in Afghanistan, of the unfriendly and injurious character of which, as 
concerned the British power in India, he was well aware. The Government 
of India was compelled, by these considerations, to recall Captain Burnes from 
Kilbul, which he quitted on the St6th April 1838. The Russian pleni- 
potentiary was now admitted into the Darb^ at E^bul and caressed by the 
Amir. He at once engaged to furnish Dost Muhammad with an abundant sup- 
ply of money, and even to propitiate Ranjft Singh. 

Captain Burnes arrived at Lahore, on his way to^ Simla, to meet the 
Governor-General, in July 1S38, and was splendidly received by the Maha- 
rdjd. The whole question of foreign intrigues in the affairs of Afghanistdn 
was discussed at Simla, and it was considered evident that no further inter- 
ference could be exercised by the Biitish Government to bring about a good 
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aa^i^tapdbg betweM the Sikh ruler end Dost Muhammad Khan^ and that 
the hoatUe policy of the latter chief showed that, so long as Kibul remained 
under hit* gevemmenL the English Government could never hope that the 
tra^uUUty of the neigabourhood of their Indian empire would bo secured, 
or its int^sts preserved inviolate. With a view, therefore, of arresting the 
rapid ptogr^s of foreign intrigue and aggression towards the frontier of India, 
it was oonsidered neoesaary to strike a decisive blow, to make a triumphant 
march through ^Central Asia, and to restore Shah Shujd to the throne of his 
ancestors as a dependent prince. The prince was, indeed, the rightful heir 
to the Kdbul throne, and his popularity throughout AfghanistAu had been 
proved by the strong and unanimous testimony of the best authorities. He 
had, moreover, while in power, cordially acceded to the measures of united 
resistance to external enmity that were at that time judged necessary 
by the British Government, which, on his empire being usurped by the 
Barakzai family, had afforded him an honourable asylum in its dominions. 
The Barakzai chiefs were, from their disunion and unpopularity, consideiod 
by the Government of India ill-fitted, under any circumstances, to be useful 
allies to the British Government, and to aid thot Government in its just 
and necessary Measures of national defence* So long as they refrained fiom 
proceedings injurious to British interest and security, that Government 
acknowledged and respected their authority. But a difterent policy appeared 
to be now more than justified by the conduct of these chiefs, and to bo 
indispensable to the safety of the British empire in HiudostAn The welfare 
of the British possessions iij the East required that the British Government 
should have on its western frontier an ally who was interested in resisting 
aggression and establishing tranquillity, in the place of chiefs ranging 
themselves in subservience to a hostile Power and seeking to promote 
sAiemes of conquest and aggrandizement. It was from these considerations 
of justice and golicy that the Government of India espoused the cause of Shah 
ShujA-ul-Mulk. Its resolution was bold and judicious, and the vigouroua 
policy adopted worthy of the British name* The policy in question has been 
fwsailed by some writers as a disastrous one ; but those who knew what pub- 
lic opinion then wis in India, and what a mischievous efibet active foreign 
intrigue in the countries immediately bordering on ] ndia was calculated to 
produce, notwithstanding the presence of the friendly Sikh power this side 
of the Indus* cannot deny that the policy was the beat that could, under the 
circumstances, be adopted. The rumours of a northern invasion had been 
diligently spread throughout India by its vanquished princes, and the whole 
country vibrated with hopes of the ascendancy of a Power from beyond the 
Hindu Kush. It would hardly have been wise to have allowed Russian 
influence to be established in full vigour at the Court of Kdbul at such a 
time. Nor would it have been worthy of the position of Groat Britain to 
abandon, without reason, the cause of their ally, Mahardjd Ranjit Singh, 
whose sincerity towards the British Government had been established beyond 
doubt. The Barakzai usurper of K^bul had sought the British alliance 
against the Mah&rdjd, a request which it was necessary emphatically to dis- 
allow. And when the Amir openly went over to the side of Russia and 
prepared to act in opposition to the declared policy of Government, it was 
wisely resolved, for the sake of consistency, to show to the world that the 
British Government was always ready to uphold a cause that was just and 
proper, and that it could in no way allow its prestige in India to suffer by 
loreign machinations and intrigues. The project was bold and honourable, 
and there is no doubt that, had it been steadily adhered to and subsequent 
mistakes carefully avoided, it would have fulfilled the ends in view. 
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^ The scheme lor the restoration of Shah Shujd irras matnred jia (jibe driest 
four months of 1688, and, it being thought proper, in oonsideratioaiKio lese el 
the position of Mahariijd Banjit Singh than of Idff underiating firien^faip 
towards the British Government, that His Highness should be invited to 
become a party to the contemplated operations, a mission was sent to the 
Mahardjd, in May of that year, to unfold to him the views of the British Gov- 
ernment. The mission consisted of Mr. Macnaghten, ^Political SecretaiT to 
Government, Cmtain Wade, Political Agent at Ludhidrj^. Captain the 
Honourable W. G. Osborne, Military Secretaiy to the Go^mor-General, 
Captain McGregor, Aide-de-Camp to the Governor-Geiferal, and Doctor 
Drummond, Surgeon to His Lordshm. They left Simla in company with 
several of the Mabardjd’s chief officers and sardars. The embassy, escorted 
by two companies of the 20th Begiinent, two Horse Artillery guns and a 
squadron of Hearsay’s Horse, crossed the Sutlej, on the opposite bank of which 
it was met by Sardars Ajit Singh and Karam Singh. The Court was then at 
Adinanagar, the summer residence of the Mahaiiijii. Two marches from the 
city, the party was met by Prince Part^b Singh, a boy seven years of age, 
the son of Prince Sher Singh and the grandson of the MahariJA*^ He is 
described as a handsome youth, richly dressed, armed with a small ornamented 
shield, sword and matchlock, all in miniature, covered with jewels and preci- 
ous stones, and escorted by a bod^ of Sikh Cavalry and some guns. The 
horse on which he rode was white, but was dyed with henna to a deep 
scailet.f One march from Adinanagar, this interesting boy took leave of the 
mission, when Mr. Macnaghten presented him with a gold watch and chain, 
as a token of remembrance on the part of His Excellency the Governor-Gene- 
ral. The young prince expressed his thanks in most graceful terms, and con- 
cluded by saying: " You may tell Lord Auckland that the British Govern- 
ment will always find a friend in the son of Sher Singh.” Then mounting 
his liorsc, covoiod with plumes and jewels, he gracefully raised his hand to his 
forehead^ and galloped off with his escort curvetting and caaacoling round 
him in circles till he was out of sight. 

Five miles from the Court, the party was met by Rdjds Sher Singh 
and Suchet Singh, seated on an elephant in golden howdahs, and es- 
corted by a body of about 500 of the Mahardjd’s bodyguard, gorgeously 
clad in chain armour and rich silk jackets of every colour and variety. 
The tents of the deputation had been pitched in a grove of piango* trees 


to custom, Shop Singh ought to have come himself to receive the members 
? the district ol Adiuanagai was that Prince’s jAglr, but it was said he bad been 

a little ovoioome at a drinking party with the MaharAji the evening before, and was in conse- 
quence too ill to travel. 


iiifT gives the following account of this intelligent and good-look- 

lAMirinff’ 'i 1 ^® ®5® **‘® intelligent boys I ever met with ; very good- 

largo and exprcMive eyes. His maimers are in the highest degree 
l»olished, and gmiUcinanlike and totally free from all mauvoM honfe and awkward- 
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on tile banks of a canal* separated fii^m the Mahardjd’s gardens bjr only 
a few hundred yards. On arriyal at the camp, the park of Sultdn Mah* 
artiHc^ thundered forth a royal salute. No pains had been spared by 
the If ahardjd*8 officers to promote the comfort of the deputation. In 
addition to the spacious tents which had been pitched in green mango groves, 
small buildings had been constructed by the Mahardjd’s orders for the com- 
fort and accommodation of the members of the mission, and these were cooled 
by means of ktlaa-Jchaa tattia, or blinds. Each of these buildings had 
been well furnish^ with bedsteads, having handsome silk coverlets and 
mattresses, embroidered quilts, &c. About the grounds were scattered 
a number of buildings,* including a^zenan-khdnd encircled by a large 
purden, with shady trees and a canal running between. Constant irrigation 
kept the banks and vicinity always green and fresh, and in the shade of 
these trees the Mahar4j^ passed his hot weather, drilling and manoeu- 
vring his troops. Between the parade ground and the gateway, which opened 
on a fine level plain, was always pitched a small scarlet and gold embroidered 
shawl tent, entirely open in front. Here the Mahar^jA used to retire 
soon after dark to rest and take his sleep in the open air, guarded by his 
trusted aipahia. His sword and shield always lay by his pillow, and a 
horse, saddled, stood constanly ready in front of his tent. In the morning 
he was always to be seen either on horseback or on an elephant* inspecting 
the drilling of his troops, qt supervising the artillery practice. 

The members o£ the mission had their andicnco of introduction to the 
Mabardjd on. the morning of 29th May. They were escorted into the 
presence of the Mahar^j^ *by Rdjfl Suchet Singh and Sardar Ajlt Singh. 
On their reaching the verandah, the Mahardj^’s minister, Rd.j 2 $ Dhi^u Singh, 
came forward and conducted the British Officers round the palace to the 
haTl of audience. At the entrance of this hall stood the Mahardj^ himself, 
who, after a fri^jndly embrace, led the officers to the upper end of the hall 
and gave them seats on gold chairs, opposite himself. After the Mahariijii 
had taken his seat on a gold chair, all his chiefs squatted on the floor round 
him, with the exception of his Minister Dhian Singh, who remained 
standing behind his master. After the usual enquiries about health, the 
presents from Lord Auckland to the Mahardj^ were produced. They 
consisted of His Lordship’s picture, set in a star of very handsome diamonds, 
suspended by a string of large pearls ; a pair of gold-mounted pistols ; a 
splendid Damascus sword, in a golden scabbard, inlaid with precious stones, 
and two thorough-bred Cape horses, with housings and accoutrements of gold, 
richly studded with turquoises and enamel. Ranjit Singh examined each 
of these articles very minutely, and seemed to count every pearl and jewel 
before he made them over to his treasurer. It was a mere ceremonial 
interview, and no business was transacted that day. The time was chiefly 
occupied in replying to Ranjlt’s numerous questions on a variety of subjects — 
riding, hunting, fighting, drinking, &c. On the Slst May, the mission was 
received at the Mahardjd’s palace for the purpose of transacting business. 
After a few enquiries and compliments, the MahardjA proceeded to his private 
apartment, and a few minutes afterwards the distinguished members of the 
mission were requested to follow him. The Mahardjd was found seated cross- 
legged on a large silver chair, with the boy Hird Singh sitting before him, and 

* These no loimr exist at what was the summer retreat of the | PanjAb Lion.* What is now 
left is a neffleotedThameZori on the bank of the canal, which reminds ^ old residents of Adind- 
nasar, of ilsspast grandeur and magnificence* Mango trees still exist in abundance at the spot, 
^e luxuriance of whioh has been maintained by means of canal works and drainage, and it is to 
this day a place of r^reshment and enjciymcnt for the people in the burning heat of June 
and July* 
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the Minister DhUn Singh standing behind his mester^s chair. Bai Oovind 
the Mahar^i^’s agent at Xudhiind, ^ aklr AzCz-ud-din and Sardar Lahna Singh 
were sitting at his feet. The letter of Lord Auckland to the was 

then read out to the latter by Mr. Macnaghten* who explained to the 
Mahar^jd the policy proposed by the Government to be adopted in regi^ 
to Kdbul affairs. The Maharija was invited to co*operat6 with the Bntish 
Government in the expulsion of Dost Muhammad from Kdbul and the 
restoration of Shah Sbajd-ul-Mulk to the throne of his ancestors. It was 
explained that, should the Mahardjd choose to undertake the expedition 
himself and rely on his own resources, ho was at permet liberty to do so. 
But, should he think British co-opexation necessary, the Government would 
be glad to render every aid in their power for the attainment of the desired 
end. DhidiQ Singh, who was standing * behind his master, here showed much 
reluctance to an English alliance, and, though he had not courage enough 
to make any remark, yet by the expression oi his countenance and by shakes 
of the head, be could not refrain from showing how hostile he was to the 
project which had been laid before the Mahardjfi for his consideration. 
Ranjit Singh, however, agreed to the scheme without the slightest hesitation 
and with manifest cordiality and eagerness, and, after an audience of two 
hours, the members of the mission took their leave, the minor details of the 
conference being deferred for settlement till a future time. After the 
mission had departed, the Mahaidjd’s chiefs brought weighty arguments 
to persuade him to adopt his own iudepeiidcut course a^ regards the advance 
to ICdbul. deprecating a British alliance, but the Maharajii told them ho 
had made up his mind and wished to hoar no fuHher talk about the matter. 

The members of the mission bad their final interview with the Maharilja 
on the 13th July, at Lahore. A public darbdr was held by the Maharilj<& 
on that date in his marble palace in the Hazhri Btigh, and each officer of 0he 
mission was presented with a dress of honour, consisting of a string of pearls, 
a chelinic of diamonds, six pairs of shawls, several pieces of gcJld embroidered 
silk, a pair of diamond armlets, a sword and a horse, with gold and velvet 
housings and accoutrements. The men of the escort were presented with 
twelve hundred rupees, and the servants of the mission with the same 
amount The Mahardjd then warmly embraced all the officers, and, wishing 
them all health and prospcrit\*, retired to the fort. ^ 

The object of the British mission to the Darbtir of Lahore* having been 
gained, Mr. Macnaghten repaired to Ludhian^ to meet Shah Shujd 
and announce to him the change which was about to take place in his 
fortunes with the united help of the English and the Lahore ruler, 
and to make him a party to the treaty concluded at Lahore between 
the Mahariljd and the British Government. The result of these nego- 
tiations was the conclusion of a triplicate treaty by the British Govern- 
ment, the Mahariljd and Shah Shuj^-ul-Mulk, whereby Uis Highness 
was guaranteed in all his possessions. Shah Shujti was to enter Afghanis- 
tdu supported by his own troops, but was to be aided by a British 
force and by the Maharfljd. Independence was guaranteed^to the rulers of 
Sindh, while the integrity of Herat, in possession of Shah Kdmrdn, was to 
be fully maintained. Banjit Singh was anxious to secure something sul^ 
stautial and tangible as his share of the gain of the operations in Afghan- 
istdiu. He knew full well the objections of the British Government to his 


* It IS to bo obaeived that Dhian Singh, through his profound respect for his master, 
never, in his life, sat in the presence of the Mahar^a, but always stood, vhiA his other 
gr^does and sardars sat on the floor. The only fierson who had the privilege of sitting 
wfoie the MaharijAona chair was Hira Singh, son of Dhi&n Singh. The Mahar^4 was 
dotmglv fond,of the boy HirA Singh. 
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having Shik^rpur, and be, therefore, hinted at hia being allowed to re- 
tain JuUldbda as his share of the apoila Shah Shuji, on his part, f^eed 
to pay him a subsidy of two lakhs of* rupees per annum in consideration of 
his stationing a force df not less than 6,000 Muhammadan cavalry and 
infantry within the limits of the Peshawar territory for the support of the 
Shah. The Shah also ^reed to send to the Mahar4j4 an annual present of 
55 high-bred horses of approved colour and breed, 11 Persian scimitars, 7 Per- 
sian poignards^ 25 mules, and a variety of fruits and other produce of Af- 
ghanisUn. ^ 

Towards the close of November, 1838, the British armies assembled at 
Ferozepur. This was the celelerated ** Army of the Indus/’ as Lord Auck- 
land called it, and it was commanded by Sir Willoughby Cotton. Further 
ecldt was given to the opening of this memorable campaign by a meeting 
which had been in the meanwhile arranged between the Governor-General 
and the Mahardj4, and which took place at Ferozepur on 30th November. 
The Mabardj«i had recently l)een attacked with a severe and dangerous ill- 
ness, and was in a very enfeebled state of health ; yet he took the most 
lively interest in the object of the meeting, and displaced his wonted spirit 
and acuteness and perspicacity on the occasion. In the champ de drap 
d'or of Ferozepur, ilia Excellency Lord Auckland make his appearance with 
the pomp and magnificence of an Indian potentate. The appearance of 
His Lordship’s camp was imposing and picturesque, and, though the jewels 
and chain armour of ^the Sikh chiefs and sardars eclipsed the plain uniforms 
of *the viceregal staff, the immense retinue of the British chief and his 
escort of 15,000 men at odee showed to the acutely observing Sikh ruler 
the solid strength and the unassuming character of the great British na- 
tion. An interchange of ceremonious visits had given ecldt to the occasion, 
while the splendid illuminations of the great mosque and of the city of 
Ferozepur were remarkable for their attractiveness and magnificence. Various 
reviews of the tfoops of the two nations were held, but none made so superb 
a display as the body guard of tbc Mahardjd They were dressed in yellow 
satin, with gold scarves and shawls ; some were clad in cloth of gold, scarlet, 
purple or yellow ; their beards were enveloped in a drapery of gold or silver 
tissue, to protect them from the dust, and their arms were all of gold. 
Aniidstjall this display of grandeur and interchange of magnificent hos- 
pitalities, an nufortunate circumstance happened, which was looked upon 
by the Sikhs as an unpropitious omen. While the Mahardjd was proceed- 
ing to inspect the highly-finished guns, which were part of the presents to 
be made to him, he stumbled and fell flat on his face before them. He was 
not hurt : but the omen was nevertheless considered an unlucky one. 

A contingent was raised by Shah Shuj^, more for form than for use, 
and this was united to the British force. In the beginning of December 
the Bengal army, 9,500 strong, was ready to proceed without delay 
to Sindh. A reserved division, 4,250 strong, was at the same time 
located at Ferozepur, under Major-General Duncan. The Mahar^j4 had 
engaged to maiiftaiu an army of observation of 15,000 men. A Sikh 
contingent, about 6,000 strong, was placed under the orders of Lioutenant- 
Colonel Wade, and marched from Lahore in January, 1839, accompanied 
by Shahzdda Timfir. This force was joined at Fesbiiwar by another 
Sikh contingent, under Prince Nau Nehal Singh, the Mahardj^’s grandson. 
Shah Shuj4 was himself to march by way of Shik^rpur and Quetta. 
He entered Kandah^ at the head of troops, and, the Barakzai Sardars 
having fled on hia approach, he was formally enthroned on 8th May, 
1839. On this occasion the whole of the British army, numbering 
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about 7,600 meni wb drawn up in linOi atdawn, mfbntoftba townpl> 
Kandahdr, to the north* In the midat of an extensive plaini * tfaroao well 
raised. The Shah's departure from the palace at sunrise was aomouneed bj 
a royal salute Ared from the ramparts of the citadel of the Hissir. On 
his ascendi^ the throne, the park of artillery thundered forth a s«dute of 
101 rana Sir John Keene and Mr. Macna^hten, the envoy and minister 
on the part of Government of India at the Court of the Shah, offered 
presents on behalf of the British Government, and then the officers, British 
and Native, in the king's service offered nazara. The "Army of the Indus" 
then marched past in n*ont of the throne.* * 

Ranjit Singh had now appar^tly reached the summit of his greatnessi 
but, amidst all his glories and thirst for further power, his dissolution was 
approaching. Harassed in mind and enfeebled in body, he sighed at the 
recollection of the rich plains across the Indus, and at his being prevented 
from undertaking an expedition against ShikArpur and Sindh, which was 
his most cherished aspiration during the later days of his life. A greater 
power than his own, lor whom he had every ostensible esteem, had set 
bounds to his ambition on the west, as it had already done on the south 
and east. While Lord Auckland’s host at Lahore and Amritsar, ho felt a 
difficulty in utterance. His health continued to decline ; but he lived to 
hear of the fall of Kandahdr in April. 

DEATH OF RANJIT SINGH. 

The Mahal Ajd was endowed with a vigorous and powerful frame, capable 
of enduring the toil and hardship to which hii^ aspirations and his genius 
as a conqueror and leader of men necessarily exposed him. He was gifted 
with extraordinary powers of endurance, but, had he possessed a constitution of 
iron, it would have inevitably succumbed to the tremendous strain to whicih it 
was subjected. The internal affairs of his kingdom and the reduction of 
the numerous clans and principalities around him, taxedT his mental and 
physical faculties to the utmost. But what tended above all to bring about 
his dissolution was his general intemperance and insatiable appetite for 
strong drink. The MahaiAj^ was afflicted with paralysis in 1884, and so 
severe was the attack that he never afterwards perfectly regained the power 
of speech. He made himself understood by signs only, and was upable to 
utter a single articulate sound. 

He partially recovered under European treatment, but fell seriously ill 
again. The physicians of PeshAwar and Lahore, the astrologers and jogis^ 
were invited to a consultation, presided over by Fakir Aziz-ud-din, physician 
in ordinary to His Highness. They brought with them various voluminous 
treatises of iEsculapian art. Homoeopathic, Allopathic, Hydropathic, and, we 
must admit, that works of quackery were not wanting, as will appear evident 
from the prescription administered. After consultation, they unanimously 
resolved to dose the patient with a majun, or electuary, of which the 
principal in^edients were pearls and precious stones. The majv/n, was 
administered to the MaharAjA by the Fakir himself, btit in less than a 
fortnight he breathed his last During one of his rallying intervals the 
MaharAJA convened a meeting of all his principal sarders and officers, and, 
formally investing Kharak Singh, f his eldest son, with ruling powers, placed 

*Ghaeni was stormed in Julv 18.^9, and R^bul captured, and Shah Shtg^ seated on its 
throne, on Sth August, 18.89. For sub^uont disastrous events in AfghanislAn, see Kaye's 
“ Afgh^ War,” and other works on Kibul and Afgha^t&n. 

t Aooording to Smyth. Kharak Singh was broimht into the presence of Raigit Singh only 
when the old King was on his deathbed. He and Sher Singh were both carefully kept at a 
distance on the frontier while the iofluenoe of the Dogr& family reigned supreme in the Court. 
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tbe iUah, or mark of royalty* on his forebea^« R4j4 DhUn Siogh waa* in 
tbe meantime* aoknowledgra ae turime miniater to the new Ifaliardji. 
Banjrt Singh placed hie hand in that of Dhidn Singh* thus making over 
to him the dharge of hi^ son and heir. ' He enjoined Dhi&n Singh to act 
as his guardian and tutor* and to look upon him as he would on himself. 
A dress of honour having then been bestowed on the Minister, he received tlm 
title of Naib vZBuUanat^-Uama^ Khdir Khaki Samimi Daulat-i-Sarkdr, 
WaitiT^i-JHuazzim^ Daatur-i-Makkarrani, Muhhtdr wa Mudarul Maham 
Kill. 

The fact was offieially communicated to the governors of Multan, Pesha- 
war* Ktshmfr and other places, and promulgated throughout the length 
and breadth of the kingdom. • 

When the last moments of tho Mahar4jd arrived, thousands of rupees 
were distributed * as alms among the poor. R4ja Dhi4n Singh prepared a 
raised platform of ten lakhs of rupees, and spread on it a number of shawls, of 
the aggregate value of ten thousand rupees. On this “ platform,” or “ terrace,” 
the Mahar4J4 expired. According to the will of the Mahar4j4 it was 
intended to bequeath the celebrated diamond, the Kuh-i^nAr to the temple 
of Jaganndth* or to the institution of Gurii Bam Dils, and Banjlt Singh 
was roady to throV water on it as a sign of having made the bequest. 
Jamadar Khushhal Siiigh and Raj4 Dhidn Singh sent for the diamond, but 
Misar Beli Bam, who was in charge of the toahaJchdna objected to its delivery, 
on the ground that it was Jbhe property of the Crown and should not be 
thrown away in alms. • 

The Mahardjd’s body, hapng been bathed with fragrant waters and 
embalmed, was dressed in rich clothes and decorated with ornaments, as 
in life. Four of the Mahar^jd’s Banis and seven of his slave-girls, of their 
own free will and accord, prepared to burn themselves along with the 
body* of their lord and husband, animated with the hope, given them by 
their religion, of ^entering paradise with their earthly master. One of the 
Banis who burnt themselves alive on the Mahar4j4’s funeral pile, was 
Baj Devlf daughter of the celebrated Sausdr Chand, R4j4 of Kaugrd, 
whom the Mahar^j4 had reduced to subjection. According to the tenets of 
the Hindu religion only childless wives burn themselves alive on the funeral 
pile of their husbands, and they undergo the horrid ceremony apparently 
in the hope of getting in the next world what has been denied them in this. 

All the Rmils who had prepared themselves for the horrible sacrifice, 
standing at the head of the Maharijii's body, called the Minister, B^j4 Dhi'/in 
iSingh, into their presence. The sacred book, “ Siri Gitaji,” was placed on the 
Mahar4j4's chest, and Dhidn Singh, having touched the body of his royal 
master and the sacred book, swore fealty to the new Mahardj4, Kharak 
Singh, and solemnly promised to use his best endeavours to keep both Kharak 
Sin^ and Nau Nehal Singh on friendly terms. 

The Maharaja's body was placed on a decorated bier (bawdn)y in shape 
like a ship. It was wrought with gold, and the sails and flags were maae 
of the richest silk, embroidered with gold. The vessel was placed on a boaid 
on which the body 8f the Mahar4j4 lay, and was carried by a number of men. 
Thousands of people accompanied the funeral, and the procession moved 

* Kae K&nhia Lai, in his history of the Paiu^b, says that 22 lakhs of rupees in cash, and 25 
lakhs of rnpees worth property, was distributed among the poor Muhammadans and Hindus in 
Moqnes, Dharmsalas and other religions institutions, and that 250 mauuds of gh% was sent 
to Devi Mandar of JwdlA Mukhi on this occasion. 

f K^nhia Lai in his book mentions that both the daughters of SansiU* Chand, who were 
Rdnia of the Ma>har4]d burned themselves on the funeral pile. This is a mistake, as, according 
to Qr. Honighberger, who was an eye-witness to the scene, only one became the acUttf the other 
had some time before died of oonsumptioiu. 
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*b1ow 1; from the interior of the fortresa towards the funerel pilOi where ort^- 
ally existed a email, but beautiful, garden. ^ 

Ah the funeral procession advanced, thousands of rupees^ were thrown 
among the crowd as alms, and scrambled for by the needy and po(Mr. For the 
first time during their lives, the R&nh of the greatsMahardjd came out unye^ed 
from the harem and meekly followed the corpse barefooted. They were 
dressed in pure white silk and wore no ornaments. They had distributed 
all their jewels and valuables among the poor before leaving the 
One of the Bdnis who could not distribute all she had^with her, had the re- 
mainder of her valuables carried by a man who walked by her side, and she 

f ave them away to the poor with both hands, as she went to the horrible altar. 
D front of each Rdoi, at a distance of two or three paces, walked a man with 
his face turned towards her and moving backwards. He held a looking-glass 
before the Rini, in front of whom he walked, that she might see that her 
features were unaltered, and that her resolution to sacrifice her life had no 
effect on her appearance. 

After the RAnis followed the seven slave-girls, also barefooted. Some of 
these appeared to be only fourteen or fifteen years of age. . All seemed 
quite indifferent to the awful fate which awaited them, and which, indeed, 
they had themselves sought. Dr. Honighberger, who was a personal witness 
of this melancholy scene, observes, “ Perliaps our hearts throbbed more at 
the view of the dismal train, than those of the poor victims themselves.*' 

The drums beat mournfully, the mu'^icians sang ipelancholy dirges, and 
the sound of their instruments spread gloom and sorrow throughout the 
whole assembly. This, combined with the murmuring of a va^^t mourning 
crowd, whose anxious faces bore testimony to the griof and affliction in- 
wardly felt by them, and to their love for their departed master, whom they 
adored, and who had loved them, gave the whole scene a most melancholy 
aspect. The funeral pile was constructed of sandal wood and aloe, in the 
form of a square six feet high. Upon it were strewed inflammable sub- 
stances, such as cotton seeds, &c. The bier having been brought close to 
it, its valuable ornaments and costly covering were given away to the 
mob. The Brahmins and the Gurus then recited passages from their 
holy books and offered prayers for the benefit of the departed soul of 
the MaharAJd. This occupied about half an hour. The ascent to the 
funeral pile was by a ladder. The ministers and the sardars first as- 
cended and helped in gently removing the royal body fiom the bier 
and respectfully placing it in the middle of the pile, together with the board 
on which it lay. The four Ranis, with death -despising intrepidity, then 
ascended the fatal ladder, one by one, according to their rank, and occupied 
a place at the head of their royal husband, holding the head with their 
hands. The slave-girls, with equal courage and contempt for death, then 
ascended the ladder and placea themselves at the foot of their lord. Th^ 
8atti% having thus seated themselves round the royal coi*pse, were covered 
with reed mats, on which oil had been profusely poured. RajA DbiAn Singh, 
at this moment, approached the RAnis and begged them^o offer prayers for 
the prosperity of the new MaharAiA ; but not a word was uttered by the 
RAnis, who, with eyes closed and hands stretched towards the head of the 
MaharAJA, which they were holding, maintained a solemn silence in expecta- 
tion of the fatal moment which was now near at hand. A strong thick mat 
of reeds was then brought and saturated with oil, with which all were covered. 
The Minister, RAjA DhiAn Singh, and the sardars then came down. The 
RAjA seemed the most affected, and grief had so much overpowered him that 
he felt his own life a burden, and insisted on being burnt with the R^is. 
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^is being dbne« Frince Khsrak Singh lighted the pile at eadi corner, and 
in a tnomexit the whole was a blaze, Sie .flames of which ascended to a pro- 
digious height. In almost the twinkling^of an eye the unfortunate creatures 
who had beeo covered with the mats, had ceased to exist, and in a short time 
the whole mass was reduced to ashes. 

The burning of the pile occupied two days. On the third day the bones 
and ashes of the dead were picked out by the members of the household and, 
having been put in separate urns, were placed in separate tents made of 
lUshmir shawls, the poles of which weresvrought with gold and silver, and 
which had cost an enormous sum. Preparations were then made to send 
the bones to the Ganges. The remains of the Maliardj^ and those of the 
four R^nis wore placed in separate richly-caparisoned palanquins and brought 
out in state from the fort. They were accompanied by costly presents, such 
as valuable shawls, richly decorated elephants and horses, gold and silver 
utensils, rich cloth, &c., all intended to be distiibuted as alms among the 
Brahmins that live on the banks of the sacred river at Haidawar. On the 
procession leaving the fort, a royal salute was fired from it. All the chiefs 
and saidars and the members of the Royal household accompanied it, some 
on foot, others on elephants and horses ^ 

The procession traversgd the principal streets and bazars of Liihore, 
which were crowded ,with people. The streets, house-tops, windows and 
balconies, were all filled with spectators. Those who occupied the higher 
localities showered down wreaths of flowers on the palanquins as they 
passed below. The doors of the palanquin that contained the ashes of the 
Mahaidjd were open ; those of the other four, containing the remains of the 
RfCnts, were closed The faithful Minister, Dhi^n Singh, walked close to 
the Maharaja's nalanquin, on the right hand, holding in his hand a fan of 
peacock's feathers, with wlucli he drove away the flies, thus showing hia 
homage and lespoct to his depaited patron and lord to the last. When the 
procession ai rived outside the Delhi Gate, a final salute was fired from the 
ramparts of the foit and the walls of the city, which continued to deafen 
the ears for a considerable time. Tho royal salute was a signal for the 
chiefs ai\d sardars to retire. This being concluded, all returned to the city, 
leaving the remains and presents to be conveyed by the guards to their 
final destination. As the remains of the Maharaj4 passed the head-quarters 
of distiicts in British territory and in native states, the same formalities of 
respect and salutation were observed as in the Mahariij^’s lifetime. Mourn- 
ing was observed for thirteen days, the mourning costume being white. 
On the 13th day, the last funeral obsequies were gone through, and thousands 
of rupees lavished on the Brahmins and fakirs. 

As the reader is aware, Ranjft Singh had received no education and 
could neither read nor write in any language ; nevertheless he entertained 
great respect for learning and learned men. His secretaries were in per- 

J etual attendance <vq him, and he had the papers read out to him in Persian, 
'anj&bi or Hindi, and saw that his orders were drawn up in due form and 
that the drafts met his views. He conversed in Panjdbf with hia own 
people, but spoke in Hindostini to his European visitors. He was small in 
stature and little indebted to nature for beauty of features, which was dis- 
figured with small-pox and deprived of the left-eye from the same cause ; 
yet his app^rance was prepossessing, his manner and address were delightful, 
and his features were full of animation and expression. His remaining eye was 
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Wge» quick and seairchiiig) and its fire ind brilliancy, displajed at cnolCC tbe 
great acuteness and the energy of mind^of its owner. He |K>8sessed a long 
flowing white beard, which gave additional grace to his countenance. ^ He 
generiUly sat croas-legged on his ohw, and, while be talked, one of his bauds 
rested on his knee, wmle he employed the other in stroking his beard. 

He possessed a lively imagination, and his habits were genial and 
quite unreserved. In dress he was exceedingly *plaiD, yet he was fond of 
snow and pageantry, paid the moat rigid attention to the elegance of his 
court and took delight in seeing his grandees and sardars superbly dressed 
and decorated with jewels. He was not a bigot, But he performed bis 
religious observances regularly, ^hoard the (^anth every day at the 
appointed time and munificently* rewarded the Gunis, Bhiia and Bdwds 
who helped him in the performance of religious ceremonies. He had 
great power of dissimulation, and his caprice, as has been amply shown in 
the foregoing chapters, had no bounds. In his pursuit of ambition or pleasure 
he was indifferent alike to the pledges of fiiendship and to the ties of blood 
or affection. In his youth he was remarkably active and vigorous, and an 
excellent horseman and sportsman, well skilled in military feats. He was 
fond of show and lavish in his gifts to his courtiers ; but his avarice grew 
with his age, and a desire for hoarding treasure became his ruling passion. 
His temper was irritated at times, as the result of a shattered constitution, 
and he was unable to ride on a horse without being lifted on to it. He took 
delight in military displays and parades, and evinced a lively interest in the 
equ^ment of his army. ' 

Kanjit Singh remoulded the political condition of the Sikhs, and con- 
solidated^ numerous dismembered petty states into a kingdom. His re- 
lations with the paramount power of India were of a most cordial nature, 
and, although he had some misapprehensions in regard to them at first^j et, 
having once recognized his situation, he faithfully observed his treaty with 
the Government and kept his word with that power until bis death. 



PAET T.-PERIOD FOLLOWING THE DEATH 
OF fiANJlT SINGE 

OHAPTEE I. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF MAHIeAjA RANJIt SINGH. 

KHABAE SIKQH. 

T bfi funeral solemnities of Banjit Singh being over, Kharak Singh; his Khanu^ singb 
eldest legitimate son, ascended the throne and was acknowledged the throu«i 
Mahardjdi of the Panj^b. He was a man of weak intellect, and was more 
addicted to opium than his father. He was in the habit of taking the drug 
twice a day, and passed the whole of the time in a state of semi-inebriety. 
Physiognomicaily he was the counterpart of his royal sire, but he possessed 
none of his diplomatic qualifications. One Chet Singh, who had hardly 
anything to recommend him but arrogance and sycophancy, attained such 
an ascendancy over the weak mind of the new Mahardja that he became a 
mere puppet in his bands. One of Kharak Singh’s first acts was to deprive 
Bijd Dhi^n Singh and his sop, Hird Singh, of the privilege of free admission 
into the king’s zendna, so that the minister was unable to make import- 
ant representations on State aflfairs privately to the king. Chet Singh was 
raised to the dignity of wazir, and a plot was made to assassinate Dhidn ' 

Sin|;h. Chet Singh lived in the fortress with his master, Kharak Singh, 
and had recently raised two battalions of bodyguards, with whom he 
conspired to despatch Dhidn Singh one morning as he entered the fort. 

The plot was known to Dhidn Singh, who succeeded not only in preventing 

the accomplishment of the treacherous act, but, having won over Kan war Nau 

Nehal Singh to his side, revenged himself on Chet Singh so completely 

that all his plans were frustrated, and he himself met a melancholy and 

fatal end* A rumour was set afloat that Kharak Singh had formed a 

with the British Government and had consented to acknowledge their 

league supremacy, to pay a tax of six annas per rupee, to disband the Sikh 

army, ana to do away with the sardars, who were to be replaced by English 

officers. This rumour was soon circulated through the town, and became 

tbo chief topic of conversation in the markets and streets. The civil and 

military freely vented their indignation at this supposed treacherous 

compact. Kharak Singh was openly calumniated, and the soldiery began to 

look upon him as a traitor, unworthly of his position. Kau Nehal Singh, who nbu Nehai singh a 

for some time before his father’s accession to the throne resided at Peshd.war, 

was hastily recalled, together with Guldb Singh. He entered the city 

the avowed enen^ of his father. So strong was the feeling against Kharak 

Singh that even his wife, Chand Kour, the mother of Nau Nehal Singh, 

became his bitterest enemy, and gave her full consent and connivance to 

her husband’s dethronement. A plot, which obtained the concurrence and 

support of the Minister's brothers and of the sardars of their party, was 

f6rmed to assassinate Chet.Singh and to depose and imprison the MahardjA 

The conspiracy was kept a strict secret until the plan was ripe for action. fRYoi^toaitS^h. 

When the time for active measures had arrived, the Minister, with his two 
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Seoiaii' the armed ruffians, the gadwai, terror-stimkefi, ratt in 
tion of hu maatei's apartment, Imt be was waylaid byS>bidal ^ . 
shot him dead with an English rifle wirii whieh he was^ wmed. !|!1»a pnf^ 
then advanced to the king’s sleeping apartment. Ohet Singh now fffmsMVM 
the danger with which he was threatened, and hastily concealed hinlsrif In 
the hhdbgah, a long dark room close to the royal apartment. Bora the 
conspirators met the king's guards and two armed companies, who at fhat 
offisnd some B%ht resistance ; but, when the brothers, Dhim ffingh and QoU^ 
Sin^, shewed their faces, they were so much awed that they laid down their 
arms wd allowed the party free admission to the king’s retiring room. The 
conspirators were so infuriated that they would have put an end to the life 
of the monarch but for the timely presence of Nan Nehal Singh and his 
mother, Ohand Kour, who both had enjoined on the party not to iiyure the 

g erson of Kharak Singh. The king was surprised and placed in custody. 

earoh was then made for his fevoi^, Chet Singh, who was at last discoV* 
ered concealed in the dark chamber of the khdhgah, crouching in a comer 
of the room and grasping a drawn sword with both hands, but trembling the 
while with fear. On being discovered, he craved for pardon and wept like 
a child ; notwithstanding which he was dragged into the presence of Dhidn 
Singh, who, having identified him, stabbed him twice through the stomach 
with a long knife. Thus ended the life of this notorious intriguer. Ohet 
Singh’s relations and partisans were instantly searched for by the infuriafed 
assassins, and, on being discovered, shared the same fete. This occurred on 
M diet the 8th of October, 1839, and was the beginning of those niimerous scenes 
of bloodshed and horror'which have left an ineffaceable blot on the history 
of the Sikh regim4 in the Panjdb. 

Subsequently to these horrible transactions Kharak Singh was permitted 
to abdicate and retire to his city mansion. He had reigned for a brief 
period of about three months. 
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NAU NEHAL SINGH. 

The Royal Prince Nau Nehal Singh, the only 8on and real offspring of the 
titular sovereign, was proclaimed ruler of the Panj&b, and assumed the reins 
of Government at the early age of 18. His features and disposition bore a 
striking rosemblance to those of his illustrious gmndfather, and he was 
exceedingly popular with the army iu consequence of his having ^osen the 
profession of arms at a very tender age. He possessed an ambitious and 
warlike spirit, which, combined with consummate forethought, a keen judg- 
ment, and a clear insight into business matters, qualified him thoroughly for 
the position to which he aspired. The great Ranjit Singh ^es dotingly fond 
of hia gtwdson, and justlv cherished the hope that he would one aay rule 
the destinies of the vast kingdom founded dv himself. He, too, had his 
weak points. He almost believed in the infollibility of his spiritual precep- 
tors. He was entirely under the influence of the Brahmins, and plaoM 
implicit foith in all that they told him. The Brahmins, Bdwds, and Fakte 
persuaded him that he would eway the sceptre from the borders of A%hai||<k 
Stan to Pragta, the most sacred mty of the Hindus (now known ee 
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including Delhi, the Ancient metropolis of Hindostd.n, ITc was so convinced 
of the truth of all this that he is said to have actually given royal sana^ to 
certain individuals assigning them jigirs and landed Cbtatos in the vicinity 
of Delhi and Benares, in anticipation of the fiillilincnt of those prophecies. 

He was quite forgetful of his and his suflr rings, and very seldom 

paid him a visit in his private resid^licei at the Lilhori Gate, and that only 
lor the purpose of roundly abusing for his supposed treacherous and 
pusillanimous conduct. 

A strong guard was placed over the person of tho deposed monarch, who 
was believed to be fiJigning illness in order tb leave Lfiliorc for British terri- 
tory and protection. * 

.Nau NoW Singh detested the BritiA, and ho is reported to have even 
collected an army in the vicinity of Lfihore with the ostensible object of 
waging war with them, but his mischievous designs were frustrated by 
tho occurrence of domestic broils and Court intrigues, whieli left him no 
time to carry out his views. He sent an army against the Rfija of Mandi 
and reduced the fort of Kamillgarh. 

Kharak Singh’s intellect became impaired, and, brokon-hoarted and afflict- jn jn.t,oaimcni oi 
cd by the revolting and insulting conduct of his only son, he lingc^d 
on a bed of sickness for some nine months. Raftering from colic (spa’-modic 
afi'cctioii of the limbs and bowels), during whieli time his son Rhowed 
the greatest possible iudifforence in regard to his treatment, and, with the 
design of hastening his cni/i, committed him to the care of specially ap- 
pointed quacks and mQuntcbanks, who had their own parts to play in tho 

^'he young prince visited *his father, tho dejposccl monarch, once, and 
only once, on tho day previous to Kharak Singh’s demise, and, on that one 

occasion even, treated him ivith tho greatest brutality and iusolcuco. lie 

proff^ssed to believe that his father’s illness was only feigned, while in 
reality the malady had been engendered and inercasod by the use of 
uostrums administered by his pseudo-physicians to an already underininoa 
constitution. Tho next day, 5th November 1840, Kharak biiigli breathed 

bis last at the early ago of thirty-eight, . ^ t • x i 

The dying monarch cherished the greatest affection for his unnatural 
sou. In the agonies of death he called for his “dear and only son, that 
he niight^pardou him fur the parricide, but those employed about his Prison 
represented these cries to the prince as the wanderings of a maniac and tho 

curses of a dying father. . ^ i - r . i » 

Thus was Nau Nchal Singh kopt from being present al his father s 

deathbed. Tho news of Kharak Singh's death was conveyed to the j|iiuco 

at his favourite hunting-ground in Shah Biliiwal, in the environs ol^ Lahore, 
where he was at the lime engaged in a shooting-party. He received tho 
intelligence with open demonstrations of joy, and did not even condescend to 
leave his amusement for tho full space of two hours afier the tidmgs first 
reached him, when orders were quietly passed for the porlormance of Khaxak 
Singh's funeral obsequies. , j. ^ 

Two of Kharak#Singh’s rinis* and cloven of his slavc-girls burnt theat,- 
sclves alivo on his funeral pile. The ceremony took place in tho open 
apace, opposite the eamddh of Mahar4j4 Ilanjit Singh, in the presence oi 
Nau Nchal Singh and the Court. The young Maharrljil appeared to look on 
with tho utmost sang froid, and before the body of his father was halt 
consumed, ho retired from the scone, accompanied by his sardars, with whom 

• One of these was a young and most beautiful lady of about twenty yeais of 
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he bathed in a nallah, a short distance from the pyrei the elephants and 
other paraphernalia of royalty following close behind. The party were not 
mounted, ostensibly out of reverence for the dead monarch. Having 
bathed, the prince with his suite made his way Jback to the'^fort. Ashe 
approached the archway of the northern gate of the Haz^ri Bdgh, close 
to the srtmrfjfc, he took the hand of Mian Udham Singh, the eldest son 
of Oulc-ib Singh and nephew of Dhidn Singh. They continued walking on 
slowly, the prince making some humorous remarks to hU companion, quite 
Thr n(M.iont <0 uuconscious of tlio fatal moment which awaited him. * As both entered 

elut'fw the archw.ay, aloud crash was hoard, and it was found that a fragment of 

the upper Avail had fallen and crushed the two young men, who Avore Avalking 
close under it.* TJdbam Singh diodnimnodiatcly. The prince, whose head Avas 
fiightiully crushed, Ava^ taken up senseless by DliidrU Singh, Avho placed 
him in a palanquin and conA^eyed him to the fortress. Sardar Lahnil Singh, 
Mojilliia, attempted to folloAv the palanquin ; but Dhifin Singh stopped 
him. Other sardars tried to follow, but Avorc preA^onted by the minister 
from entering the fort, the gates of which Averc at once closed. In vain did 
the Mabantni Ohand Kour, the mother of the injured prince, beat her 
head against the gates of the fortress and raise heart-rending shrieks and 
crii's to be alloAvcd to see her beloved and only child. Admittance was 
refused to rJl. Nau Nelial Singh was kept in an inner apartment, in a state 
of iufoiribilit}’, and Ftrict secrecy Avas observed as to his condition, the only 
per on atteixUiit on him being the minister, two of his folloAvers and a feAv 
clicion lullnieii. The rardara Avho Avaited at the gaU;s outside were inform- 
ed that there was no reason to apprehend danger ; that the prince Avould in 
all likv-lihood shortly rocovei, as ho had recehed but a slight Avonnd, which, 
luuing eaired a scATre shock to the brain, had rendered him unconscious 
for the lime being ; that he required a short repo'^e, and that his rest should 
noth' disiuibod.' lie therefore ordered them quietly to retire and Uiind 
their own busiiKss, 

TTi-iriiuiii 'iCi Two hour.^ aftorAA’nrds r'hand Kour wns informed by iho minister that 

Iv r '-on Lad bvcathfd hi> last, but that, if she doored to take the reins 
of government into her oavii hands (to attain Avhich object the minister 
pro)oi'-ed to e’Kcit hiinsMf in her faA’our), she must keep the matter a strict 
Si ^r(‘t until time a« he considered it proper 1o announce it. lie did 
not ((uit til'' lidy bofi.re obtaining from her a solemn promise that she 
A\f)\ddnct in <]* ared Thus the death of Nau Nchal Singh Avas kept a 
n hirin iiui forn Rcci'ct for three days. The minister availed himself of this interval to send 
^ ' for Slu'r Singh, Av it h whom lie had prcAuously corresponded from Mukeria, 

friH . s.i.f h i HI uirtu- and whom he intended to place on the Awant throne. Shor Singh having 
p uo j i OK . made his ap] » .a*anee, tlio death of the ro} al prince AA^as made public, and pre- 

piiiation'> w^rc made for his funeral ceremonies. The ceremony of cremation 
toolv pLiie (lose to llie -,pot nt AAlii«*h he had Avilnessed the funeral obsequies 
of hi-> gruidfatlnr. Two beautiful young ladies, the Avidows of the dc- 
<‘ea'-ul, burnt th ne elves alWc AAitli the body of th"ii* lord. One fomalo, 
twelve years of ago, Avas prcA^cntcd by 8h(5r Singh from undergoing the 
fatal tiial, o>i account of her youth and exquisite beauty. 

Snrmit-o ns t«» t?ip JIi‘'torifii)sha\o dift'ored as to thf' real cause* of Nan Nehal Singh's death. 

Bouio tliiok Hint ho and his companion, Udham Singh, were accidentally 

•Major MotJioiior, in liis IJistory of tht StkhH, wiitos that Udham Singh, the oldest 
sou oi K.ij.1 0 111 lb » 3 mgh, oi Jiiamd, who was on the samu olephuiit. shared the .same fate. 
Sliiam not a fact, llotli walked on foot, hntid’in-hand, and, as tliuy passed the covered 
tew ay. a poition of the stiuctnre fell, killing the miiustei's nephew on the spot, and 
itiiuiiii)' the piliue MO bc i ioudl>’' that he became senseless. Thb account fully agrees with the 
Kiirlisli, us w'tll as the \cruacnlai, texts. 
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crushed ; others, that the whole plan was premeditated and the machination 
of wicked conspirators. I do not a^oe with those who maintain that it was 
the result of a design to remove Nau Nohal Singh from the scene. 
Doubtless, the Jammd brothers, who are suspected of committing the crime, 
wore quite capable of designing and prosecuting such a plan, but they would 
have certainly spared the life of Qulilb Singh’s own son, who was loved by 
Dhidu Singh, and it would have boon easy to appoint another companion for 
the prince, who could even have left his side as the young Mahariijii emerged 
from the passage, lloreover, the exact moment of the downfall of tho huge 
mass of stones and tiles which formed the structure could hardly have been 
foreseen. 

According to Dr. Honighborgor, who \ms an oyc-mtness of the e\cnt, the 
mhustcr's own arm was severely contused, an injury for which tho learned 
Doctor himself attended him. Furthermore, it uould have been ca'^y to 
arrange for the prompt arrival of Shdr Singh when the Maliarfijrf had 
breathed his last, in order to place him on the throne without the loss of 
a moment, and three days would not have been wasted in appeasing tho 
widowed Mahardni Chand Kour, who was eventually rfiised to the supreme 
power. It may be that tho partisans of Kharak Singh and Chet Singh woro 
the authors of this plot, as they had robbed and cheated the imbecile 
Kharak Singh in a mo^t perfidious way, and the prince had already deter- 
mined to bring them to account. 

It appears to me that the whole was a just retribution of Heaven for 
his manifold sins am] v/ickedness. The prolonged booming of the guns 
which announced to tho world that Kharak Singh was no more was the 
instruincut in the hands of*the Almighty which brought to a close tho 
ephemeral reign of the young Mahardjt?. That the roaring of tho cannon 
shook the old fort to its foundation, is very "woll knowm, and that a part of 
it should have fallen in at this particular juncture is not, I think, very 
cxtraoi (Unary, Thai this monstrous prince should have mot wdth his death 
in this singular •manner, cannot, I think, be attributed to any other cause 
but that of tho Divine wrath. 


CHAND KODB. 

In vain did tho Mahardni, Chand Kour, now look upon K.'Ijfi Dhidn 
Singh ttf fulfil Lia proini:io, give her the sovereign aulhoiify ; fur tho 
shiuwd iiiinMci know well tliat the party of the Maliaiuni and the SinJhian- 
wdhis were his deadly fues if I’ai-^cd lo po^^ or, would bo the first to 

sock his destruction and that of bis fainilj". He tliertforc urged on 
the sarJurs <u place Shef Singh, the reputed ton of Rai.jk Singh, on the 
tlnouc with all despatch, advancing, as his argument, that a ^,oulau neces- 
sarily laoks tliosc abilitioi?* to govern a vast Idngdom wdiich aic essentially 
iicccs.^ary in a eounUy like the Panjib, and that the Sikh soldiciy would not 
(piklly submii to tho riilc^ of the IMiii. 

The party of Chand Kour, how'ever, prevailed. She summomd Attar 
Singh, tho Chief of tho Sinclhiauu Aids, who was at that time absent at 
Ilardawar, to her cuBsistanco at the capital. She w is also supported by other 
sardars, but mainly by the SindhianwuilAs, who claimed common descent with 
Banjit Singh. Thus strengthened, she distributed alms to the Drahmii*^ 
most liberally, and was, by popular acclamation, inslfillod as the Mab^i’ani 
of the Paujdb. The factions wore distracted by a ropiosentation that her 
daughter- in-law was pregnant, that she was holding power onb as 
for the chjld in tho womb, but that, in the event oi'thc BAni of Nau Nohal 
Singh giving birth to a female child, she would bo willing to adopt the boy, 
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Hiril Singh, as a son (inasmuch as the Mahar^jd bad treated him as such 
during his lifetime), and by this means acknowledge his claims. The cun- 
ning Dliidn Singh appeared pacified with the show of sincerity thus displayed 
by the queen, but the rude fcJhcr Singh was best on offering her armed 
roRistance. Dhidu Singh considered this an inopportune time for carrying 
on warlike preparations, and advised his proteg6 to withdraw quietly. 
The good-natured voluj)tuary accordingly withdrew to Batdld, and there 
enjoyed his favourite pastime to his heart’s content. Dhidn, Singh, pretending 
to bo ill, wont to the Jammil hills for change of air. Ohaud Kour now 
exercised sui)rcmc power, under the designation of *Mai^ or mother, as 
regent for the exjx'ctod offspring of Nau Nehal Singh. Sho bestowed a 
l-hilat of honour on Attar Singh, “Sindhian wdl A, whom sho appointed her 
rriino Minister. A council of four sardars was established under Attar 
Singh, whoso advice was sought in all State affairs. 

Kfijil (^ul/ib Singh, at this juncture, allied himself with the queen, the 
deep policy of tlie Jannnu brothois, who appeared to share in all impor- 
tant intrigues, being that, whiehevur party might win, their element would 
preponderate. Feeling, morcoxor, doubtful whether Sher Singh’s claims 
would be recognised by the ISnglish Oovernment, R#lja DhiAu Singh had 
the !)( ws convoyt'd to that Government that Riiui JindAn, !i favourite wife 
of Maharfljil Riinjit Singh, had given birth to a son, named DuHp Singh, a 
li'W moiithb b(‘fbrc the c<infuvlon aiuse about the re-soating of Shah Shuja 
on the Kabul throiu'. Thus was tho British Government, for tho first time, 
iuform(‘(l of tho existences of anotluu* hoii to the thresno^of Lflhore. 
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Jbijii Dhian Singh remained at Jammii for about a month ; but ho had 
left <‘mis«!aries at Ldliore, who seei(*tly kept him informed of all that was 
going on in tho capital. They placed with the A7ictitSfi soldhuy and their 
sardars so well, that assurances of allegiance and su]>port were given by 
several corpR, whoiiov(.r th<‘ Royal Prince, Sher Singh, and Gliitlu Siligh, 
should make their ajtpearancc bi h>ro the walls of Lahore. 

Tho time now being considered ripe for an advance* on Lahore, Shdr 
■\v\K\\ Singh, according to ])rcvious arrangemciits with Dhittu Singh, marched from 
Mukeria, at the h(‘cid of about oOO followers, and posted himself at the 
Sh.ilaimir gardens. To his great disappointment, however, ho was inform- 
ed that Dliifiii Singh, instead of joining him at the gardens as pre- 
viously arranged, had not, uj) to that moment, even left his hill territory, 
li tiip This afforded an opportunity to Jawala Singh, an ambitious sardar, and 
jio.hiiu Qf Sher Singh’s principal councillors, who aspired to the wazirship, to 
instil into tho mind of the credulous prince the idea that Dhian Singh 
cared little for his interests, and that his real sympathies where with his 
brother, Guhib Singh, who had o])enly espoused the cause of the Maharflni. 
Sher Singh noNV permitted Jawahl Singh to negotiate directly with tho 
BolJierv, jxnd the Khdlsd troops stationed at Mi^tn Mir wore informed of 
the arrival of tho piinco. The troops expressed their readiness to assemble 
tho lollowing day at Budhvb-hWiuH'i, a lofty old brick kiln, near Lahore, 
on the top of which General Avilalnle had coustructed a barddari, known 
after times as the fatehgarh, or the house of victory. Tte place was used as 
the iviiidczvous oiihapanchcs, or deputies, of the Khdlsd troops, who in those 
I, times exercised groat influence oxer the arn)y and people. The folio xving 

January 1841, witnessed the arrival of Sher Singh at Biidhudcd^ 
Aiu iiwu . where were also assembled the Khdlsd troops from Midn Mir and 

the surrouydiiig idaees. 

j** having taken up his position on this mound, his safety was 

ensured by four battalions of infantry and txvo of cavalry, xvith several 
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pieces of artillery stationed around it. The panclies of the army and most 
of the sardars of the Khdled soldiery now approached, and, having paid 
their homagp to him, publicly declared him the sovereign of the Panjitb. 

Crowds came from the city and welcomed his arrival by the national 
cheer, “ Wdh Ouruji ki Fatehy^ long and continued. The intention of the 
soldiery to support Sh6r Singh was further announced by the booming of 
artillery, which now awakened the amazed citizens of Lilhore from their 
long slumber and roused them to a sense of their danger. The (juecn, 
on being informed of the arrival of Sher Singh in the environs of Lahore, 
ordered the gates of the city to be closed, and convened a council of her 
ministers, consisting of GuMb Singh, Joinachlr Khuslnll Singh, Sanlar 
Tojd» Singh, and the sardars of the Sinflhianwdhi family. Gul2b Singh s 
own troops, who were at that time cncamijed at Sliadcra, across the lUvi, 
were immediately ordered to march on Ljiliore, and were posted on the 
parade ground north of the Summau JBurj. It was intended to send them 
to oppose Shdir Singh’s troops, encamped iu the immediate neighbourhood 
of Lahore, but GuMb Singh suddenly chang(‘d his plan and located 
the detachments iu the fort, thus sUengthening his own position tor 
defence. 

Tlic troops,* under Jemad^^r Khush?il Singh, Sardar Tejtl Singh, and 
other Sindhianwahl Sardfirs, enterf'd the fort, and the services of all were 
placed at the disposal of Gulab Singh. E\erv bastion round the city, 
as well as the gateway, was now strengthened. Guldb Singh was indefatigu- 
able in his cll'orts to place the city in a slate of defence, himself i)er&onaIly 
inspecting each pi>st and gjving all iiccob^nry ord<‘is. As he visited the 
different posts, he distributed money in h'lndfulb lo the soldiers, receiving 
from thorn, in return, strong assurances of fide lity. Tln^ on his return 

to the lort, assembled all the sardars, olliecrs and men the army, and 
pcfsonally administered an oatli to each — to the Mahomedans on tlie Qurdu 
and to the lliiidn®^ on the water of the Ganges — to stand linn in their 
allegiance to the Maharilni Clmiid Kour and to resist S!ut Singh to tlio 
utmost of their power. Four months’ pay was thou distributed to the 
.soldiers as a gratuity, with jiromises of further favour, s and promotion iu the 
event of the enemy being repulsed and the throne of Ldhoro secured for the 
Mahanini. 

Wl^le those events were in progress in th(' city and fortress, Slu^r Singh 
was joined by*»Suchet Singh and General Ventura, who aeknowledged him as 
king. The troops under the prince now^ nmnbei id 70,000, and their impe- 
tuosity had reached such a pitch that ShiT Singh was unable to restrain them. 
He entered the city at eight o’clock at night, by a v^ueki^t gate which then ex- 
isted between Mewa Singh's barracks and the w^estern ]K»rtiou of the Lndsluihi 
Mosque, and soon afterwards his artillery lirst cniirod the city by the Yakki 
and Delhi gates, and afterwards by the Tak-Siili and other g.ates, the guaids 
and keepers of the gates, who had the day before sworn allegiance to Chand 
Ivonr, after receiving large sums of money as rewards, having been won over 
by Shdr Singh, from whom they received rewards still richer and more 
valuable. Thus, keforo daybreak, Shdr Singh was maKstcr of the principal 
parts of the town. He also arranged, by means of further bribes, to enter 
the gate leading to tho llaziiri Bilgh ; and his troo])u occupied the palace 
garden and quietly took possession of the B/idblinhi Masjid, where a largo 
magazine, stored by tho troops of Gulilb Singh, fell into tlicir hands. 

The whole city was iu a state of uijroar and eommotion throughout the 
night. Kic enraged soldiery plundered all the priiK’ipal bazars. The 
shops of tno merchants and tiadcrs, which wxtc closed fur the night, w ere 
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T}ie alcge of the fort 


broken open and ‘their contents pillaged, and the Chatta Bazdr was set 
on fire, the flames rising above the highest house in the city. 

As day dawned, the whole army of 70,000 infantry, with 60,000 followers, 
rushed infuriated in the direction of the fort, "filling the air with the 
war-cry, Wdh, OurvLji lei Fateh*' ^*Wdh, Ouraji hi Kkdlsd-jiJ*' The fort 
was densely surrounded on all sides by eager troops, who covered the space 
below the walls, like a swarm of bees. Batteries df artillery were posted 
all round the fort in such a manner as to enable them* to keep up con- 
stant communication with each other. Even this continuous line, which 
comprised 2d0 pieces of artillery, was considered insufifeient, and more guns 
were brought into action. The umin strength of the besieging force lay 
at the Hazuri Bagh, where Sher Singh himself directed their movements, 
arranging their posts and assigning commands to the officers. With the ex- 
ception of a few minutes rest in the palace barfidari, his whole time was un- 
interruptedly employed in personally conducting the maneeuvres of his 
troops. Twelve guns were placed opposite the marble summer house, facing 
the western gate of the fort, for the purpose of blowing it in. 

The besieged consisted of the DogrA force of Oultib Singh, who had boon 
ordered from Shadcra, and a force of 1,200 Sikhs under Bpdh Singh, Man, 
who guarded the fort treasury called the Moti Mandar. They lined the 
walls of the fort, on which their batteries were mounted at different ])oints. 

The whole presented a strange and terrible spectacle. Elated with the 
hope of rewards, and still more of plunder and rapine, the wild Khdlsd soldiery, 
directed by Sh<ir Singh in person, formed one compact body, which reached to 
the very walls of the fort and assailed it with thedmpetuosity ot the ocean when 
in the height of a tempest it angrily beats against a rock. The savage cries 
of the warriors and the loud sounds of their wild music were deafening. A 
volley was thou fired from the batteries of the attacking force, in order to to,rrify 
the defenders, which completely stunned both besiegers and besieged, shak- 
ing to their very foundations the walls of the fort buyt by the Groat 
Akber. This was all unreplied to by the defenders in the fort. The besiegers 
now became still more excited, and were clamorous in demanding the 
immediate opening of the gates. All this was unheeded. At length a terri- 
ble lire was simultaneously opened by the twelve guns which had been posted 
opposite the w^cstorn gate of the fort, and the result was that the old gate 
lull down, with thirty-seven out of the thirty-nine men who, with two guns 
loaded with grape shot, were defending it. A band of 300 Akillis now rushed 
to the front to seize the guns, but the two surviving men discharged their 
pieces simiiUauoously, and in the twinkling of an eye a hundred of the 
assailants fell dead on the ruins of the gate, where the bodies of the 
lullen defenders la 3 \ A largo number of horses belonging to the besiegers 
were also killed. The Dogriis on the walls and ramparts of the fort now 
promptly opened lire with their muskets, the result being that the twelve 
guns which had hitherto hurled destruction on the besieged were abandoned, 
and in about ten minutes the palace garden was cleared of the besiegers, 
who dispersed in all directions, leaving behind them, on the field, 800 killed 
and 100 W’oundod, besides 50 prisoners who had beefi captured by the 
Dogrds in a sally. 

The eastern gateway of the fort was bombarded under very much the 
same circumstances as the western gate had been, and with similar results 
for the besiegers, whose loss in killed and wounded, men and animals, was 
enormous. 

Thij Khdlsd force, being thus repulsed in the first assault, opened a heavy 
uud general fire from the train of artillery which encircled the fort, ana 
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continued it with such violence and rapidity that it tJireatcned the destruc- 
tion of the old walls ; but tho fire of the DogiA garrison on the rampait 
was so woU directed that in about an hour the artillery below was silenced, 
and the besiegers, fallin^f back, sought protection in the houses of tho city. 

About 146 guns were left on the plains, with no one to protect thorn. Tho 
dead bodies of men and carcases of horses and bullocks which were to be 
seen in numbers around them presenting a most ghastly sijcctacle. 

At this juncture tho Khdlsd troops behaved in the mo&tsavago and brutal 
way. Seizing the Vomon of private houses in the city, they compelled these 
unfortunate creatures to stand in front of their guns and around them. 

Many were forcibly bound to the wheels of the artillery. The object of the 
barbarians in thus forcing the tenderer s<jx to surround their guns and occupy 
a place in front of their own ranks was to divert the direct effect of the 
enemy's fire. The handful of Dogrds, however, deserved the greatest credit 
for their cautious conduct, taking into consideration the disadvantages under 
which they were placed and the difficulties under which they sufforod. Witli 
such skill did they direct their fire cn the besiegers below thut vorj^ few of the 
unfortunato women were struck, and the work of dostinction in the ranks 
of the besiegers went on slcudily to their profound nmazemont. As tho 
best proof of their gallantly and humanity, as also of then skill as marks- 
men, it is stated that, of ],200 women who had been thus barbarously ex- 
posed, only 19 tell victiins to tho atrocity of the Sikhs, while 200 of the 
artillerymen were found dead around their guns from the cfltccts of tho 
fire of the garrison. 

In tliis manner !hc besiegers continued the bombardment for three days nie honiburdmeur oi 
and nights, and tho small garrison replied to the best of their ability and 
power. The Sikhs took up secMire positions in and bcliiuJ the houses in the 
city, and advautageon.sly placed their guns close to the walls, directing their 
mizzles through embiasures made for the purpose. From these concealed 
bafterios a trcuuondous cannonade was maintained at intervals. The for- 
tress, which w'«s originally intended by the Emperor Akbcr as a palace for 
tlic rcsidcuco of tho royal household, contained no embrasures, and the 
besieged, to o\urcomc this defect, ejected batteries of wood and earth within 
tho fort, from which they returned the fire of the besiegers. The in- 
cessant and heavy cannonade kept up by the besiegers for tlireo da}s resulted 
in several large breaches in the walls of the fortress, which aiibrded the 
Dognls* the advantage of being able to make several sfdlios on the besiegers 
during tho night. Slier Singh, on this occasion, hired tho services of some 
forty inochis, who, hunters, or shikaris, by profession, wore good marksmen, 
and whom he mounted on the mhars of tho UAdshahi Mosque. Tho 
moclih were paid at the rate of Its. 10 to Rs. 20 each, and their coui- 
mandiug position enabled them to iullict considerable loss on the garrison 
inside the fort, who were unable to reply effectually to their fire, since they 
commanded every corner of the palace with their weapons. 

The siege lasted five days, during which time the besiegers once 
entertained the idea of blowing up the Badshaln Masjid, where SlnSr Singh 
had taken up his position, and which they knew to contain a magazine of 
6,000 maunds of powder. They, however, desisted from exploding this 
magazine, fearing their own destruction by the explosion of subterraneous 
passages filled with powder which connected the GuMb Khdnil of Haziiri High 
with the middle of the fort. On the evening of tho fifth day news reached dIuIIH 
Lahore of the arrival of Rdjil Dhitin Singh from the Jammu hills at a place 
three or four miles from Shadera. Shi^r Singh ordered the cessation of hos- 
tilities, alid entered into negotiations with Guldb Singh, but that Chief refused 
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to accept any overtures until his brother Dhi^u Singh should act as the 
mediator. §h4r Singh sent 600 ghorchards, or cavaliy, wit hseveral of bis 
chiefs and sardars, to receive Bdjd Dhidn Singh with due honour, and bring 
him to Lahore. Escorted by those troops and 600 of his oWn followers, 
who had accompanied him from Jammu, the rdjd' made his entry into the 
city on the sixth day of the siege, accompanied by his brother, Suchet Singh. 
He was niet near the walls of the city by Shdr Singh, who came out to 
receive him with a strong escort and a numerous retinue. 

At the Tah-sali gate of the city, thousands of people assembled to receive 
the rdpi, and, as he made his appearance before the city^ walls, the soldiery 
greeted his arrival with long and continued cheers. Amidst these acclama- 
tions Kdjd Dhidri Singh entered the city, and, by his command, all further 
hostilities^ ceased The Sikhs now'began to burn or bury the dead, and the 
Hazuri BAgh was cleared of the dead bodies of men and the carcases of 
cattle and horsey with which it was filled. This work of clearing was carried 
on during the seventh and eighth days of the siege, and tho returns showed 
that, on the side of the besiegovs, the number of killed was 4,786 men, 610 
horses and 320 bullocks, while the number of men killed on the side of the 
besieged garrison did not in all exceed 130. A sum of between four and five 
lakhs of rupees wcis cx])orided by Sher Singh in rewards and presents to the 
KhdhA troops in the six days during which tho siege lasted, while tho 
Dognls of the garrison each received from GulAb Singh sums amounting in 
the aggregate to Rs. 100, as bounty, exclusive of tho rewards to officers, which 
were still larger in ainouut. Nearly half the houses of the city were dis- 
iminilod by the Sikh soldiery, on tho plea of procuring* wood for tho purpose 
of erecting their bat lories aiid works for the protection of their guns; and 
they committed other alrooilics as indescribable as they were horrible. 
Tho (lead wore collected in largo heaps and burnt like fuel. Tho ll.uues 
of tho piles uiount,od high, and the air was filled with the stench of burivng 
flobh and bones. Tho savage troops were scon throwing wounded men on the 
piles. Tho cries of those unfortunate beings, as they wgre tlirown, still 
living, into the llames, wore intensely heart-rending. In vain did they ery 
for mercy ; their entreaties merely elicited dtuisive laughter, it being asked if 
they were afraid to goto Heaven: “ Char JdOy Bhai ! char Jdo; khattf kds 
galda '* — “ Mount, brother, mount ! what are you afraid of i ” The ob- 
ject of committing atrocities so horrible was to secure the littUs 
property which tho barbarous Sikh soldiers had found on the nporsoiis 
of their comrades. Negotiations for peace were now set on foot, and RAja 
Hira Singh was deputed by Rdjd. Guhfb Singh, on behalf of the Mahar*lni 
Chand Koiir, to arrange tlie terms of peace according to directions given. 
Hira Singh came out of the Summau Burj, with the SindhiauwdUi sardars, 
oil the so\euth day of the sieg<', and peace was agreed to on tho following 
toriiia : — The Malianiiii Chand Kour to surrender the fort of Lilliore to Shor 
Singh, and to give up all her claims to the throne of Ld-hore. In return 
for this, She'r Singh was togi\e tho ex-(piecii a jdgir of nine lakhs of rupees, 
adjoining the Jammu hills, which should be managed by Guldb Singh, as 
her regent, or inukhlar; that Sh<Sr Singh was to refrain from his 

wish to marry the llaharani by the ceremony '^chadar-^alnd thirdly, 
that tho Dogrd troops should be permitted to leave the fort and capital 
unmolested ; and, fourthly, that security should be furnished for the due 
fulfilment of tho treaty. 

‘V Rajd OuUb Singh carried away all the money and valuables belonging 
to tho Maharini Chand Kour under pretence of keeping it safely for her. 
Tho night after tho treaty was signed, the Dogrd forces vacatedi the fort. 
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IUj4 QuUb Singh carried off the accumulated treasures of Banjft Singh 
which were in the fort. Sixteen carts were filled with rupees and other 
silver coins, while 600 horsemen were each entrusted with a bag of gold 
mohurs, ancf his orderlies were also entrusted with jewellery and other valu- 
able articles. The costly paahminda, and rich wardrobes, and the best horses 
in Ranjit Singh’s stables, wore all purloined by Guldb Singh on the occasion of 
his evacuating Lahore, £yi event which took place on the night following 
the cessation of hostilities. Before leaving for hia native laud, he paid his 
respects to the ne^ MaharSja, whom he assured that all that had been done 
by him had been .done in perfect good faith, and as the old servant of the 
oid MaharfijA ; that it was, moreover, his duty to save the honour of the 
great Maharajas daughter-in-law, who had entrusted herself to his care. 

SHEB SINGH. 

On the 18th of January, 1841 (1892 Sitmvat)» SIk't Singh was seated 
on the throne of Ljlhorc. All the sardars, with the exception of the 
SiiidhianwtlUls, paid homage to him. Dliian Singh was again installed in 
the office of wa/.(r, and a rich khilat was coni erred on him by the now 
Maharjijil. The pay oT the soldiery was periuancutly rai-ic.d by one rupee 
jKw mensem. A4l the jagirs and torritorios belonging to the powerful family 
of Sindhian wAlA were confiscated to the State, and orders were issued for the 
arrest of Attar Singh, Sludhiauwahl, and his younger brother, Laliint Singh. 

Attar Singh, with his nejihew, Ajit Singh, escaped across the Sntli‘j 
to British territory, wliilo*Lahn;l Singh, another principal member, who had 
till now remained wifh his division of troops, was made a State prisoner 
and convoyed in chains to Lhlioro. The soldiery, who had chiefly contri- 
bnt('d to the rise of Shdr Singh to power, now became intolerant and un- 
eon Irtfllablc. TU< y bc'gan to wreak their vengeance upon snr'h of their officers 
iis«!iadin any way molested them, or defrauded them of their pay or ])rizes. 
The houses of several of these officers were burnt, and men suspeelod of any 
iU-fceling towards the soldiery were .seized and put to death. The Europeans 
then living at L/ihoro in the employ of the DarbAr were terror-stricken 
at the sight of the atrocities comniittod by the furious Kltdlsd soldiery. 
General Court, an officer of much distinction and reputation in the darbfir, 
effected his escape, but a bravo young Englishman, named Foulkcs, was 
murd('red in cold blood. Regimental Paymasters and Ministers living in 
the to\^ii wer« plundered in broad daylight, nor was the discontent of the 
soldi(‘ry confined to the capital. In KAsliim'r, General MAliAn Singh was 
plundered and slain, while at Peshawar General Avitabile was so hard 
])ressed tliat he abandoned that towm, to take safety in JallahtbAd. The 
turbuloiico of the if Ad Jsd. .army gradually bubsided; but not until British 
intervciiiion had been threatened. 

Slidr Singh Avas addicted to pleasure, and had been in the habit of 
indulging in the use of spirituous licpiors to an immoderate extent before 
ho assumed the reins of Govornment. Firmly established in his kingdom, 
he gave himself up to his favourite pursuits, hunting and wrestling, paying 
but little atten^on to affairs of State, which were left entirely in the 
hands of his prudent Minister, Raja Dhiau Singh, lie was bravo, and 
of a mild and affable disposition. Uo, however, sometime after, became 
a complete Uborline and an open drunkard, indulging especially in chatu-* 
pague.^ The marble palace garden, opposite the royal mosque of Aurang^eb, 
was his favourite resort of pleasure ; and here he used to sit on hia 
bed of roses, with wreaths of flowers hanging over the beautiful marblcl 
arches, aufi rose and musk water sprinkled ou the grouud| while bauds of 
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musicians discoursed sweet music. ‘*Eat, drink, and be merry,” was the 
maxim of the royal sage, Sardanapalus, of ancient celebrity, and the same 
maxim might with truth have been attributed to the voluptuous Sbdr Singh. 

Whether in the palace garden of Hazdri Bflgh^ or in the marble summer 
house of Shalimdr with its luxurious baths, or the crystal palace of the Summan 
Burj, or the favorite BarAdari of Shah BiMwal, bands of musicians and 
beautiful damsels were always in attendance upon him. His excesses were 
not viewed with disgust by a people who measured the physical powers 
of a man by the quantity of liquor \^ich he was able \o consume at one 
sitting, and at a time when debauchery in all its forma was the order of the 
day, and, indeed, a mark of wealth and worldly distinction. Even for a 
common soldier, indulgence in winef and women was considered a social matter. 
It did not rc(iuirc any very great prophetic power to foretell the inevitable 
result of this debauchery of the king and his subjects. Shortly afterwards 
there commenced those civil feuds and broils which brought this corrupt and 
decayed monarchy to an end. 

The crafty Rtljd. Dhiftn Singh had his eye on the ambitions JawdlA 
Singh, once his rival, and a candidate for the premiership, whom, it will be 
remembered, Sher Singh had promised to create his wazir, should he suc- 
ceed in obtaining the throne of Lahore through* his instrumentality, and 
without the aid of the Dogrtl chief. Jawillfi Singh was a rich sardar, who 
exercised great influence over the Khdlsd troops. At the siege of Ldliore, 
when DhiAn Singh arrived in the city from his hijl territory, and when Shdr 
Singli repented the ill-success of the campaign and ordered the cessation of hos- 
tilities, Jawithl Singh, feeling that the decision of Dhidn Singh, would be law 
for both the contending parties, and that his own services would not bo taken 
into account, saw his interest in continuing the war, the successful issue of 
which, without the intervention of Dhidu Singh, would sccuro for him the 
much-coveted and promised rank of wazir. He persuaded the troopr to 
stand firm in their resolution to obtain possession of the fort by force of arms, 
ajid for twelve hours the orders of Sher Singh to cease firing were disregarded. 
It was only by the combined etforts of Slier Singh and Dhitlii Singh, 
who personally appeared before the troops and explained matters to them, 
that they were induced to desist by the offer of gifts. All these matters 
rankled in the revengful heart of Dhian Singh, who poisoned the MaharAJ^’s 
ears against Jawdld Singh to such a degree that he began to look upon his 
old and zealous servant as a dangerous and crafty antagonist. * JawaM Singh 
kept aloof with 5,000 of his gliorcharhd cavalry, at the Shfihlinrfir Gardens, 
and, when ordered by the Mahardjti to appear in his presence, hotly refused to 
comply with the command. Upon this the MaharAjd, attended by the minister, 
sallied forth from the city, at the head of an army, to chastise his pervorso 
and disobedient agent, but Jawdld Singh, hearing of his approach, went 
forward to receive his angry master and threw himself at his feet. Jawdld 
Singh was brought into Ldhore and at once heavily shackled. He was 
thrown into a dark and deep dungeon in May 1841. While in prison, ho 
was flogged daily, after which he received his prison allowance of food, 
which consisted of half a measure of flour and an equal quantity of salt, 
mixed together. Hot irons were applied to the soles of his foot, as an 
additional punishment. Under these tortures he lingered for forty days, 
and expired in the fort of Shekhiipura, whither he had been removed ten 
days pre\iously to his death. 

Though the freedom of Chand Kour from a matrimonial tie with Sh^r 
Singh formed one of the stipulations on which peace had been concluded 
between her and him, the Mahar^jd. appears never to have given up the 
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cherished idea of securing her hand by the custom of cTiadar-anddzi, 
The Edni might have accepted Sh^r Singh's protection and become one of 
his wives ; but she was secretly assured by Quldb Singh that the Mahar^jii 
only desired it in order io work her destruction. The frail and confiding 
woman, therefore, left the fort and retired to the private house of her late 
son iu the city. Sli^r Singh, -burning with rage at her conduct, lost all 
command over his temper when ho was further assured by Dhi^ Singh 
that the Ed.ui daspised him as the reputed son of Ranjit Singh, while she 
considered herself, as the daughter of Jaymal Singh, the great chief of the 
Eanhia misl, to bb the descendant of a noble house. Enraged at these 
repeated misrepresentations, Sher Singh secretly resolved to put an end to 
the life of the widowed Mahartlni. Ha\ Ing bribed the slave-girls of Chand 
Kour to murder their mistress, he suddenly left for Wazlrdbdd with his 
dpibdr. He promised a jagir of 5,000 rupees to each of four of the slave- 
girls, on condition of their cariying out his scheme. One day, while Sh^r 
Singh was absent from Liihoie, those disloyal muid-servants, as they were 
dressing the hair of their royal mistress, smashed in her skull and dashed 
her brains out withj[)ricks The murder was perpetrated in Juno, 1842, 
iu the house ^uilt by lier son, Nan Nohal Singh, iu the town where 
she was living at the time through fear of Shdr Singh. Dhidn Singh, in 
the absence of the Mahairfjil, proceeded to punish the assassins, and had 
their noses, ears and hands cut off publicly before the kotwitli, or chief police 
olfico in the town. Thck tongues, however, were not mutilated, and they 
related the circumstances under which they had been tempted to perpetrate 
the horrible crime at the instance of both the Mahanlja and his minister. 
What they uttered was, however, treated as the ravings of mad persons in 
extreme mental aflliction, and they were banished to the other side of the 
lij^or lldvi and were never heard of afterwards. The news of the death of 
this unfoitunato princess was received with feelings of joy by both Sher Singh 
and Guldb Sin^^h, inasmuch as by her death a claimant to the Ldhore throno 
had been (quietly removed, while to Oulab Singh it secured the peaceful and 
undisturbed possession of the whole of her immense property. 

After the successful couclusiou of the Kdbul campaign, in which the 
British Government was assisted by the Mahardjd of the Panjdb, a grand 
review of the two armies took place at Ferozepur. Prince Partdb Singh, heir- 
apparout to tJic Ldhorc tliroiie, attended by the Minister Rdjd Uhidu Singh, 
had an inteniew with the Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, which 
resulted in more fiiendly relations being established between the Indian 
Government and the Ldhore Darbdr. 

In February 1843, Dost Muhammad Khan, the released Amfr of Kabul, 
was received Avith distinction at Ldhorc ; and a formal treaty of fricndshiji 
was entered into between him and the darbdr. 

The cordial relations that existed between the Mahardjd and his Prime 
Miiiister, Rdjd Dhidn Singh, were now drawing to a close. They began to 
hate each other in the most acrimonious manner. The Sindhiauwdlds, 
as our readers know, were descendants of the same stock as Ranjit 
Singh, and supporters of the claims of the late Mai Chaud Kour. They 
were deadly foes of both Sher Singh and Dhidn Singh, and, wdth their 
troops, fought against Sher Singh on the side of the Mai. There was a 
family of the Sikh spiritual loaders, known as the Bhdis, who, on account 
of their religious sanctity, exercised considerable influence both at Court and 
in the king’s zendnd. Foremost among these were Bhdis Ram Singh and 
Gurmukk Singh, who were rivals for the favour of their sovereign and 
attached to parties whose interests were mutually opposed. Thus Bb^L Ram 
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Singh supported the party of the Dogrd chiefs and of Liil Singh, and 
his family, while Bh4i Ourmukh Singh and Missar Beli ftarn were united in 
their policy, and were the deadly foes of the Dogrd chiefs aqd Eaj& Ldl 
Siught ' Slidr Singh had put Lahnd Singh, the chief of the Sindhianwdld 
family, in confinement, for the part he had taken against him before his 
accession 'to the throne. His brother Attar. Singh, and the nephew of Ajit 
Singh, who were at large, had gone to live at Thdnesar, across the Sutlej. 
Ajit Singh was even reported to have visited Calcutta jbr the purpose of 
laying his grievances before the British Governor-General. Shdr ’Singh 
possessed an open and generous heart, and, from his tender disposi- 
tion, was at times ready to forgive his worst enemies. On the inter- 
cession of Bhdi Ram Singh, but Chiefly through female influence, as the 
Bhdi was aocrotly working on the favourite women of Shdr Singh in his 
holy character, the Sindhianwdid exiled Sardars, Attar Singh and Ajit 
Singh, were recalled, and Lahnd Singh was released from confinement. 
Their confiscated estates were restored, and fresh favours and honours wero 
heaped upon them by the Mahardjd. Attar Singh returned to his jagirs, 
but Lahn/l Singh and Ajit Singh, undo and nephew, took their accustomed 
jjlacos at the Court. lu the course of time the SindhianwdM sardars 
obtained such an ascendancy over the mind of Shdr Singh, ftiat their advice 
was sought in all inattcrSf political or domestic. They wore found with the 
MaharAjd day and night, in public and private. They became his boon 
companions; whatever they wanted was granted thorn, and nothing that they 
disapproved was insisted upon. Dhiau Singh, to cwhoni, in no small 
degree, they owed their rise and fortune, naturally became jealous of the 
unlimited power they exercised over their master, and the disregard which 
was shown to him by. the Maharajri, made him his secret and inveterate foe. 
Guhib Singh was privately called from Jainmii by the wa/ir, and, during his 
short stay at the capital, the two brothers settled the line of policy which 
they determined to pursue under the circumstances existing at the time, 
'riienceforward the wazir began to show groat consideration to the child 
Dullp Singh, the reputed son of Mahanlj^i Ranjit Singh, then five or six 
years of age. He treated the child as the Icgitimato and rightful heir to 
the throne, and showed him great respect. He used frequently to send for 
him and make a show of him as the issue of the great Mahanljil by his 
highly-favoured (jueoii, the Rilni Jindan. Such behaviour on the paist of the 
wazir was, of course, veiy annoying to the Maharajd, who strove in many 
ways to reduce his power and get rid of him, but Dhiiiu Singh was too 
strong to bo crushed by even a mau of Sher Singh's undaunted courage. 
The SiiidliianwAlfl sardars, who ever cherished a deep-rooted and secret 
enmity towards the king, whom they considered ‘ an upstart and a usurper, 
and his minister, and whose spirit of resentment was never softened by the 
amends made by them, as had been amply evinced by thoir recent conduct, 
carefully watched all these events. They were unmindful of the favours 
which their master had shown them, and the confidence which he had 
reposed in them. Etiually were they forgetful of the kindness which the 
prudent and favourite wazir had shown them, in arrangiisig for thoir recall 
from banishment, and in bringing them to the favourable notice of the 
Alaharrfjil. They now thought that an opportunity presented itself of 
wreaking their vengeance on both the Mahardjd and the wazir, who wero 
divided in opinion and hated each other, and of doing something for 
their own aggrandizement at the expense of both. 

The familiarity and feigned courtesy which existed between th(? MaharAjii 
and the Sindhiauwdld sardars was great. There were times of festive 
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mirth and familiar jollity in which all were treated alike. The sardars 
quarrelled with the Mahardjd, and harsh words were even eircbanged 
between thqpi ; but all this was taken in good part In these holtrs of 
revelry, Aj(t Singh was known to have frequently threatened to take the 
life of the Maharfijil ; but the latter paid no regard to his threats.* Sh^r 
Singh was repeatedly cautioned by his friends to be on his guard and ifot 
place too implicit confidence in the SindhianwAMs, but he took no heed of 
these warnings. JiVhen the plans of the sardars were completed, they at 
first waited on Sh?r Singh and held a private conference with him. They 
began with stories of their own fidelity to the person of the Maharrljtl ancl 
of their devotion to the State. As servants and loyal subjects it was, they 
said, impossible for them in any way to support or countenance the wicked 
machinations of Dhi^in Singh, who, they represented, had resolved to put 
an end to the Mahar^jd*^ life. They informed the Mahardjd that the 
acquisition of worldly rewards was not their object in making these 
designs of Dhidn Singh known to him, for they had, after all, to loaVc this 
world and account to the Creator for their acts. Had they cared for such 
wcallh, they woiild, they maintained, not have deprived themselves of a 
jagfr of sixty lakhs of rupees, which was promised them by Dhhin Singh 
in the event oF their taking the Mahardjd’s life. They assured the Maha- 
idjd that Dliidn Singh had resolved to place the young Diilip Singh on 
the throne, and that they had a promise from him that they should act as 
regents during the minority of the young chief. All this was declared to 
Slier Singh in a spirit of apparent candour and strict confidence, and 
after the Mahariij^i had bee^i prevailed upon to take an oath of secrcey. 
The Mahanyi was further assured that they had been actually com mis- 
sioned by the wazfr to assassinate him. Shch’ Singh, who was a brave and 
intrepid soldier, was deeply affected by this information, and, with the 
bluntness usual to him, drawing his owm sword, he offered it to the sardars, 
telling them : “ Here is the sword, and here my throat; cut it, if you have 
been commandecl to slay me, and are inclined to act as ordered. But forget 
not one thing ; the day will not bo far off when your own throats will be cut 
by the very men who now wish to make you their tools.” Feigning to bo 
startled at these prophetic remark.s, the cunning Sindhianwala brothers 
immediately stood up, joined their hands, and, with bent heads, protested : 
“ Take .the life of our lord and sovereign ! What arc our own heads for ? 
These will bo*sacrificed first of all, should any designs be entertained by 
the ill-disposed on the precious life of our master, on which depend the 
happiness and the welfare of millions of people.” Such was their display 
of sincerity and candour that the Maharajd was convinced of the treacher- 
ous designs imputed to the*wazir and the loyalty and devotion of the sardars 
to his person. They proposed to the MaharajA that the perfidious minister 
should bo immediately put to death, and took upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of carrying their proposal into offect. The Mabarajd gave his full 
and unqualified consent to this; and the brothers obtained a firman* 
under his signature, authorising them to act in the manner resolved 
upon, and exoners^Aing them from all responsibility for an act which was 

Acoordinp; to McGregor, ‘*the Mahar&jd’s siguaturo was obtained to this writing at a 
time when, overcome by the effects of liquor, he was unconscious of what he was doing.” 
This can hardly be the fact, as his seal was also subsequently obtained to this document, as 
will ai)pear hereafter. The mode and the time of the intended murder wore fixed, with only 
this dilTerenco, that the victim really designed was the Maharai6 himself. The same pro- 
gramme was strictly acted upon the day of murder. All this could not have boon arranged 
and consented to by the Maharaja in u state of imconsciousnoHs, for he is shown to have av6nl 
according U^tbe i»rogramme and receive 1 the SiudhianwAU sardars as had been arranged. 
The whole plan, it is clear, was well considered, and had received 8h^r Singh’s full approval. 
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understood to be undertaken in the interests of the reigning family. It 
was then agreed that the Sindhianw^ld sardars should retire for a while 
to their jdgirs in Bijd Sansi, near Amritsar, and afterwards return with 
a body of their troops, all well armed and equipped, jvhom they w*ere to draw 
up for inspection before the Mahardj^ at Shah Bildwal, bettor known as 
the Hdzri, the usual place for reviews and manoeuvres of troops. These 
troops were to be ready with matchlocks and ammunition to perform their 
evolutions fully accoutred before His Highness, who was to call Rdjd. DhiAn 
Singh and give him orders for their inspection. The rdjd and his son, Hird 
Singh, were then to be suddenly surrounded by the troops and shot. 

Having made these preliminary arrangements and secured the posses- 
sion of the document giving authority for the assassination of the wazir, 
the Sindhianwdld. brothers went at once to Dhidn Singh, and, 

the preliminancs being over, they showed him his death-warrant, sign- 
ed by the Mahar^j4 himself. The Bdj^ was too shrewd to accept at 
once, as a fact, what the Sindhianwdlas narrated to him, or to believe 
ill the genuineness of the document. He expressed his inability to be- 
lieve that Sh^r Singh, his own protegd, whatever seeming difference might 
have existed between them, could act with such ingratitude towards him. 
He, in short, gave the sardars to understand that, unless, both the seal 
andthe signature of his master were attached, he would refuse to believe that 
ho entertained designs against his life. Lahnd Singh and his nophow lost no 
An*i atl^^lK‘^lllhseal time in obtaining the Mah«arAj<l*s own seal to thg document. RfljA Dhidn 
Singh, on seeing this, was incensed in the highc^ degree. Availing 
themselves of the effect produced on his mind, the cunning Sindhianwdld 
sardars suggested to liiin that, as a just punishmont for his ungrateful 
conduct, the Mahardj(l should himself be treated in the manner in which 
he desired them to treat the innocent Rdjd. ; that they shrank from 
polluting their hands with the blood of so wise, upright and innocent a 
minister as Dhidu Singh, and that they thought they w^ould bo only 
doing their duty to their countrymen it they were to pift an end to the 
shameful career of a usurper and debauchee who was at once unacceptable 
to the people and quite unworthy of the high office to which ho had been 
raised, mainly through the instrumentality of the prudent wazir whoso life 
he ^vas now anxious to destroy. These sycophantic expressions made a deep 
impression on the Rdjd's mind, and he gave hi<5 full consent to the as^ssina- 
tion of his master, promising the Sindliiaiiwdl;ls great rmi/ards in the 
•nu'TnmiBhi siRM cvciit of thcir successfully carrying out their mission. They had a document 
iiK executed by Dhidii Singh, authorising them to put an end to tlio Mahardjd’s 

life, and obtained his signature on it just as they had done on that 
authoriHinc: the wazir's murder. This being over,* arrangements wore entered 
into with DhiAii Singh to post such a number of troops about tho palace, 
on the day appointed for the tragedy, as would tend to expedite the work in. 
hand. The Sindhiauwdhls then, taking leave of the minister, marched for 
Rjtj;! Sansi. Thus tho Sindhianwdbls played their double game so well 
that they insinuated themselves into the confidence of both the Maharrijd 
and his wazir, and, without the knowledge of either, ari;jinged to destroy 
them both. The game was devised so that the Mi)ihlirdjd and his minister 
were made the unconscious murderers of each other. Each of them believed, 
in his turn, that the blow was intended for his adversary, and finally it fell 
upon both of them. 

Rfljfl Dhidu Singh now feigned illness, and retired to his private residence 
in the city. Friday was the day apiiointed for tho execution of the tragedy, 
and it happened to bo the fimt day of the Hindu month, Sher Singh left 
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the city early ou the morning of that day.* Ho was on horseback, attended 
only by Dhidn Singh, Dew^n Din^ iNatb, and his armour-bearor, Budh 
Singh, a brave man who was always in attendance on his person. He 
passed through the Roshy^i gate of the city, and, taking the road leading 
to the parade ground, proceeded to his mansion at Shah BiMwal. Ho had 
no escort about him. In due time the firing of the matchlocks announced 
the arrival of the Sindhianw^lds at Shah LilAwal. They presented 
themselves with a newly-raised levy and were attended by about fifty 
followers, who, like themselves, were well armed and equipped. It being 
the first of the Hindi month, or a Sankrant day, no darbAr was held 
on that date. The MaharrfjA entered the house, and, having seated 
himself opposite a window of the BarAdari, began to amuse himself with 
• the wrestling of some athletes. This lasted a short time, and the Maha- 
rAjA was dismissing them with presents, which he gave with his own 
hands, sitting in the window, when Ajit Singh reported the arrival of 
his new levy, which he arrayed beforo the window. The MaharAj A ordered 
DowAn DinA Nath to enlist them as soldiers. As the athletes received 
presents from the MaharAjA, they bowed beforo him and made their obei- 
sances, the MaharAjA receiving them freely and in a courteous manner. He 
reclined easily On his chair, little suspecting the fate which awaited 
him. While ho was thus employed, Ajit Singh approached ShAr Singh, 
and, exhibiting a handsome double-barrelled fowling-piccc for his inspection, 
said ^\ith a smile: “See, .what an excellent rifle I have bought for 1,400 
ru])ces ; T would not qpw part with it for even 3,000.” The MaharAjA stretched 
out his hand to take the gun^which was loaded with two balls in each barrel ; 
and, as Ajit Singh handed it to the MaharAjA, he discharged both barrels 
simultaneously into his breast The MahaKijA instantly fell back in his 
chair, exclaiming, “ li daghdf** (“What treachery is tliis^”) and expired 
infflicdiatcly aflor.f As tho MaharAjA fell back a corpse, Ajit Singh, at one 
blow, severed hi*? head from his body. Budh Singh, the armour-bearer of 
Slier Singh, caflio to the rpot, immediately on hearing the report of the 
gun. This hra\ o man cut down two of Ajit Singh's followers, and aimed 
a blow at Ajit Singh himself, but the sword snapped in two. Ho ran to 
procure another, but, his foot slipping, he fell down, and was immediately 
despatched by Ajit Singh s followers. Tho SindhianwAM troops, w^ho were 
arrayed Jicforc the window, fircda\olley, through the window, at the men, 


^ A».couliiift to Smitli, Slia* on thi^^ omMon went to Ihc in Slijih BiUwal, three milra 
eist of Iho city. All accounts, lion over, that he loft the city the very day of his 

iiseaspination. 

t SpOiikiiij; ot this occurrence, Doctor IIonifi;hberf?cr thus wiilc'j, in Ins Ar1rn\tnrc\ tn ihe, 
IJa'if “I was by rucident not tin tlicr than Uii '.Upshoiu the phioc, ulicie the liuiiid dime was 
committed: and lixt iniinitc& iKifino his atioiions njuidcr, I hid spoken to the Mdli ir.tj.iin tho 
carden unaor a tree, wheio he oulprod mo to lumain until his ictinu. The Jubipct ot our 
mtcrv iew was a pun po>vd( i* null w i tli a machiiici y which Diuaii Sinph had ordeicd me to inako. 
Sh<^i Siapli hud inspected tint cd iblidiiiK lit tuiir days previously (ou a Simduy), nud was hO 
satisfied, thatwitli his own hands ho imt on iny aims two p,iirs of polcl braceli ts, and ordorctl 
Kr. i^OtKjbc gi\cu to 1 no as ail additional bum to the Ks. UOO which 1 alieady lociived as 
iny monthly s.ilary. Tliis lhi\in-j b(di only an oral piomibu, I went daily to thochiibiir in 
order to receive an authority in wriliii", and was witii him on the fatal Thuradiiy on w Inch ho 
W’UB aBBaBbinated.” Tno loained Doctor w'as an eye- witness to the horrible Ficciio, and his stalo- 
nionts of facts coincide witli ours in iJio main. The stoiy gh^cu by McOipgor of ttio mode 
of Sli6r SingJi’a death leceiv ob no corrohoratioii from any known authority. He wiitofl : 
“ While thus oinidoyed, Ajit Singh produced a handsome otiBe coutaiiiiug a new Jl^uglish liflo, 
which ho shewed to bher Singh. Tlie Mahar.ija iiibpcctcd the box AUd its contents,, and, raising 
the barrel and stock, adjusted the Olio to the other, and then tiiVd the sight Aj/t Singh re- 
maiked that it was loaded, on which Sh4r Singh gave the rilic to one ot Ajlt Singh’s atten- 
dants, and desired him to take aim and fiiv it ofl. His master gave the bignal, ajui the coiitc uta 
oi the rifle were lodged in the Mahar/ijA h chest.’* *J’his account, very improbahJo in itself, 
makes one of •Ajit Singh’s servants the naiidcrcr of theMahsii^jA, while all account's agree that 
Ajit Singh himself was the assassiiu 
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who surrounded Sh^r Singh. Then, entering the room itself, they com- 
menced their work of destruction, and such of the MahariljA's servants as 
made the faintest show of resistance wore at once either shot or cut down 
remorselessly. ' » 

The assassins then repaired to the garden close by, in search of the heir- 
apparent, Partdb Singh» a lad twelve years of age. The prince was engaged 
in his prayers and in giving alms * to the Brahmins in the garden, when 
the ferocious Lahnd, oingh advanced towards him, with a drawn sword 
in his hand. The boy was terrified, and trembling threw himself at the 
ruffian's feet and implored forgiveness, saying : “ Spare/ ray life, for God's 
sake ; oh ! uncle, 1 will servo as a menial for removing the dung of your 
horses.” An uncle at such a tiiVie ? ” was the reply of the bloodthirsty 
Lahnd. Singh, who, as he uttered these words, severed the boy's head from 
his body. The villainous soldiers then cut the boy’s body to pieces with 
their sabres. 

Having imbrued their hands in the blood of their common master and 
his eldest son, the conspirators took steps to extend their scheme of aggran- 
dizemont and bloodshed. A body of about 300 cavalry and 250 infantry 
were waiting outside the garden where this bloody affair was transacted. 
At the head of these troops, Ajit Singh hurriedly repaired to the city, 
which was now in a state of commotion. The inhabitants, fearing the 
savage soldiery, had shut themselves up in ihoir houses. The shops were 
closed and business was suspended. While Ajit Singh vyont off cpiiekly to- 
wards the city, Lahrul Singh slowly followed him with about 200 horsemen. 
About half way to Lilhore, Ajit Singh was met by the minister, who was just 
coining out of the fort after his usual prayers, and was i)roceeding at his 
case towards Shah Bihlwal, with a few followers, not aulicipatiiig so speedy 
an execution of the plan laid down by him in conjunction with llic Sind- 
liianwdl^ s«ardaiu Ajit Singh saluted the and informed him that flic 
job was done. The Kajtl expressed his surprise and showed a disposition 
to doubt the corrcctuess of the iutelligcuce, upon which the heads of the 
murdered father and son were exhibited. Dhijiu Singh blamed the Sind- 
hianwrthl kinsmen for taking the life of the young prince; but Ajit 
Singh observed that what was done could not be helped. Ajit Singh now 
desired tlio Biljil to return to the fort with him, to make final arrange- 
ments regarding the administration of the country. The Rrfjft was dis- 
mayed, when, glancing at his escort, he saw that they were greUtly out-num- 
bered by the Siudhiauwabl soldiers, and ho had no altornativo but to make 
his way to the fort in tlie company of Ajit Singh, The minister and the 
sai’dar, with all their followers, entered the outer gate of the fort ; but, as 
the party arrived at the second gato,adinittaucG »Vas refused to the minister’s 
attendants by the gate-keepers, while those of Ajit Singli, 500 or 600 strong, 
entered. Dhidn Singh *s suspicions were now confirmed, and ho again looked 
around to see how many men wore coining with him. lie was, however, 
quite helpless, and though he felt, from the tone of Ajit Singh's conversation 
and the surrounding circumstances, that there was something wrong, yet ho 
maintained an apparently calm attitude and continued to e-onverse with Ajit 
Singh in os frank a manner as hp could assume, manifesting nothing like 
fear or apprehension, conscious, of course, that any show of suspicion on his 
part would bo of no avail. Yet he could not help asking the Sindhianwd.14 
sardar who the men were who stood on the battlements of the fort. The 
sardar replied that they were all friends.” Ajit Singh then, bringing his 

* It was an eclipse day, and the prince was being weighed against silver au^ gold, which 
were to be given to tho Brahmins as alms. 
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horse close t6 that of the minister, took htni by the haiul^ and, with seeming 
frankness, asked, Who is now to be the king?’*, to which question the B4ja 
replied, ^’Thyre is no one better entitled than DuUp Singh/’ ^ Ajit Singh 
rejoined, ** And so he is tQ#be made king and you become his wazir. What are 
we to get for all this trouble ? ” The was annoj-ed at these bantering 
remarks, and was about to move off. The old Bh& Qdrmukh Singh, who was 
near, observed, Deeds ave better than words. Despatch the Bdjd as you have 
done Bh^r Singh ^ and his son, and then your path will be clear.” 
Ajit Singh thereupon made a signal with his fingers, and instantly the 
minister was shot dead from behind, as he was scanning the men who had 
token up their position on the ramparts of the fort. The first shot was 
immediatoly followed by another from a blunderbuss, though the first had 
closed his career. No sooner had he dropped dead from his horse, than 
the mercenary soldiery hacked his body to pieces with their swords. A 
Hahomedan orderly of the minister, one or the few of his immediate 
attendants who had obtained access to the interior of the fort, made a 
show of resistance, but he was immediately despatched, and his body, with 
that of his master, wa^hrown upon a heap of rubbish in a gun foundry pit 
in the fort. 

Shortly after these occurrences, Lahn4 Singh arrived with his followers. 
On learning what had happened during the brief interval of his absence, he 
remonstrated with his brother for his hasty conduct, as the plan of the 
Sindhian wdld brothers was to collect Dhi^n Singh, his son 

Hir^ Singh, and brother, Suchet Singh, at one place, on some pretence, 
and to destroy them all together. As matters stood, the son and the bro- 
ther of the l^e were at large, and, as they exercised considerable 

influence over the Khdlad troops, the object of the Sindhianw^l^ would 
n(^be attained as easily as it would have been had the scheme originally 
laid down by them been striotly followed out. This, however, did not 
dishearten them^and they resolvea to accomplish, at any cost, the task they 
had already begun. An express was sent through Misr Ldl Sing (who 
afterward became so conspicuous in the war with the British), to Bdjds Hird 
Singh and Suchet Singh at Budhu-kdrdtud, where they were stationed with 
their troops, in the minister’s name, requesting their attendance at the fort 
for consultation on affairs of State. The r4j^ and their counsellors, the 
principat of wjiom was Bai Kesri Singh (who subsequently distinguished 
himself by deeds of valour, fighting on the side of his master Suchet Singh), 
were too acute to be deceived by the Sindhian wilds. They, therefore, 
asked for an order in the handwriting of Dhiin Singh, or signed by him, 
calling upon them to atteqd the fort. The Sindhianwilis now sent 500 
horsemen to compel the rajis to comply with their mandate ; but tho 
latter, collecting all their troops, presented such a threatening front that 
the Sindhianwali cavalry deemed it prudent to return as quietly as it had 
come, without venturing to attack them. 

Tho young Biji, Hki Singh, had heard of the death of Shir Singh, but 
he^ never suspected that his own father had shared the same fate. When 
Misr Lil Singh wmted on him, and asked his attendance at the fort, Hiri 
Singh was addressing his troops and exhorting them not to mind the death 
of we Mahariji. He and his uncle had purposely retired to Monsieur 
Avitabile’s house to keep aloof from the bloody scenes which they expected 


^ McGregor assuniee that both Ajit Singh and LahnA Singh had accompanied Dhi&n Singh 
to the fort oi^his oocaaion. and deacrihes thia dialogue aa havme taken place between Lahni 
Singh and DbiAn Singh ; but Lahn& Singh did not come to the tort until after the minister had 
been despatched. 
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io follow the consultatioa between Dhidn JS^gh Bud tho SludhlBUWdld elan. 
In an hour afterwards the death of the wazir was made public, and the 
news feW upon the young RijA HirA Singh like a thunderbolt He wept 
bitterly, and, throwing himself upon the ground, rolled and tested in a 
violent manner, but the prudent BhAi Kesri Singh upbraided him for his 
childish behaviour and admonished him to stand firm in the cause of his 
lamented father and avenge himself on the authors of the catastrophe. 
The soothing words of tho Bhili had the desired „ effect, and Hird 
Singh now resolved to exert his influenco with the soldiery to effect the 
destruction of those who had polluted their hands with the blood of their 
king, his innocent minor son, and his prudent wazir. He ascended the 
terrace of Avitabilo’a house, and, having seated himself there, sent messages 
to the several sardars, requesting their immediate attendance. The call was 
promptly obeyed ; and the sardars, with their troops, assembled at the foot of 
Budfm-hd'diuA. Placing himself in front, and unbuckling his sword and 
shield, the young Rtij4 said : “ You know the traitors have killed our sove- 
reign, his innocent son, and my dear and brave father, who loved you as 
much as he loved me. We are deprived of our sov'^eign, and I am now 
fatherless. I now trust to your courage, your patriotism, and your loyalty to 
our lamented king. Either uphold me firmly, or kill me with this sword, as 
it is better to die with honour than to live in disgrace in the midst of ene- 
mies.” Ho reminded them how he had been loved by the great Maharajd 
Ranjlt Singh, from his infancy, how fondly he had 'been brought up by him as 
his adopted son, and how the traitors were now ready tt) cut his throat. He 
assured them that the Sindhianwiild sardars had made a traitorous alliance 
with the Biitish, and wanted to place the government of the country in their 
hands, and urged that, if the Briti^^h power were established in the Panjiib, 
disgrace would be the lot of the whole Sikh nation, and their great and glorit^tis 
name would sink into oblivion. The Sikhs, who now took a pride in the 
profession of arms, would be compelled to seek an ignoble li\ing by following 
the plough. He solemnly promised to increase their pay b}^' one half, each 
foot soldier to receive Rs. 12 a month, and every horseman Re. 1 a 
day. This was enough for the mercenary soldiery ; they would listen no 
more. The death of cither the king or the wazir, both of whom they loved 
and honoured, was not pleasant news to them. The presence of the youthful 
Rdja who had just been rendered fatherless by the treachery of the obnoxi- 
ous Sindhianwillas ; his innocent and mournful appearance, Iiis eloquence, 
and above all his promises of handsome rewards and permanent increase of 
pay made a strong impression on the minds of the Khdlad^ who responded 
unanimously to the young RdjiC’s call and received his proposition with loud 
acclamations. An attack on the citadel, under the leadership of Hfrrf, Singh, 
was resolved upon, the brave soldiery determining to conquer or die. Hird 
Singh told them to be ready for action at a moment's notice, but at the 
same time urged upon them the necessity of waiting until ho had matured 
his plans. But the troops were impatient and inflamed with anger, and 
would listen to no one. Although, at the time this resolutjon was arrived at, 
about half the troops were engaged in cooking and preparing their 
cveninjj meal, they even left their cooking utensils and half prepared food on 
the plains where they were encamped, and responded to the call to arms 
made by the trumpeters and drummers. Those who proved dilatory were 
stimulated by the butt-ends of muskets, and forced to leave their cooking 
things and prepare for action. Thus, in an incredibly short time, about 
•^0,000 troops were assembled,' impatiently awaiting tho orders of Hird 
Singh to march esgainst the enemy. 
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While these ^urraDgemeDtsJrere being made at Budhu-lcd-dtvA by 
ffinl Singh to avenge his fathers deathi the Sindhianwdid sardars shut them- 
selves uphill the fortress, and by beat of drum proclaimed Dulip Singh, the 
youngest son of Banjit Singh, as MaharAjd, and Ajit Singh as his wazir. They 
made every effort to bribe the troops stationed in the city and around i^ 
and to win them over to their side. They sent for the chiefs and command- 
ants of the troops and artillery, and even obtained from them promises of 
support. But Ihis was an unwise step. Had they personally appeared 
before the troops and exerted their influence on them, they, as true 
Sikhs, and as th^ Mahar^ji’s own kinsmen, had a far better chance of win- 
ning the good will of the soldiery, than the foreigners, the Dogrds. As it 
was, they failed. * 

Bdjd Hir4 Singh, with the Khdlad troops, foremost among whom were 
those of Generals Ventura and Avitabile, and about a hundred pieces of 
horse artillery, approached Lahore about an hour after sunset. He reached 
the Delhi Gate, followed by all the sardars and grandees, and made his entry 
into the city under the fierce war-cry, “ Wdhy Guru ji lei Fateh** which 
resounded through«4he city. In addition to this, the noisy sounds of 
their wild nuisic and drums, and the tumult of the mob at midnight, 
' dismayed and terrified the citizens, whose patience had already, been 
exhausted, and their spirits damped by the recent atrocities and civil 
commotions. The fort was once more surrounded and blockaded. Its 
feeble and tottering *walls were again subjected to the same fierce 
bombardment as *oii the former occasions. The besieged consisted of 
about a thousand or twelve hundred armed men ; but they were not as 
well led as the DogrAs in the siege of three years previously, and were 
themselves very inferior, as soldiers and marksmen, to the hill soldiers. The 
thundering of cannon lasted the whole night on both sides, but the besieged 
were greatly outnumbered by their assailants and could but ineffectually 
return their fire. By dawn of the following morning several breaches had 
been made in the walls of the fortress, but none were large enough to 
permit the entrance of troops. At this time Rfijd Hira Singh sent for all 
the officers of the artilleiy and promised them handsome rewards if they 
Succeeded in effecting a practicable breach. He inflamed their passions 
still more by taking an oath that he would neither eat nor drink until he 
had leen at his feet the heads of those who bad assassinated his father 
severed from their bodies. The widow of the murdered wazir was, in the 
meanwhile, preparing to mount the funeral pile of her late husband with her 
slave girls. IWjil HirA Singh craftily induced her stepmother to delay the 
performance of this shocking ceremony until she bad seen the murderers of 
her late husband duly punished, and their heads severed from their bodies. 
The widow and the slaves, the intending sattisy were kept waiting before 
the troops to inspire them with revenge, and the spectacle of their melan- 
choly and dismal figures increased their fury a hundiedfold. The soldiers 
had already been enriched by the presents lavished on them by HfrA Singh, 
and the plund^ of the city. In addition to this they were now promised 
the plunder of the fort as soon as they should bring the corpses of the 
SindhianwAlA sardars to HirA Singh. The result was that the gunners 
exerted themselves mde&tigably to effect the desired breach in the wall of 
the fort, which they succeeded in accomplishing at about nine o'clock the 
following morning, through the south-west angle near the tower. The first 
soldier who mounted the battlements of the dismantled walls was a Spanish 
Colone^^ in the service of the Sikhs, named M. Hurban. Immediately a 
bbdy of forty or forty-five thousand iiitantry and dismounted cavalry clamoiir- 
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ously rushed forward and effected an entrance through the breach and 
swept everything before them. Bh4i Kesri Singh, the principal adviser 
of Suchet Singh, mounted the tottering walls by means pf scaling 
ladders, and thus effected the entrance of the detochment under him. 
The little garrison made a desperate resistance, but were borne down and. 
almost annihilated by the superior number of the besiegers, and in 
about an hour all resistance was at an end. Jigit Singh, Sindhian- 
w4l(i, with hlahar Ghasitd, his coufid^ntial agent, escapee^ over the wall 
by means of a rope, but they were observed by a Mussalmdn soldier, 
who pursued them. Ajit Singh, being hard pressed, took the gold bracelets 
off his hands and threw them to the man, and made him lavish promises, 
hoping thereby to induce him to spdre his life ; but he and his comrade 
were immediately slain, and the Mussalmdn soldier cut off Ajit Singh’s head 
and hurried to Hird Singh, to whom he delivered it as a trophy. The 
soldier was munificently rewarded. Valuable presents, money and j^irs 
vrere bestowed on all who had made themselves conspicuous in the siege 
and assault, while even common soldiers filled their pockets with silver and 
gold obtained as presents or spoil. The fort was no^w indiscriminately 
plundered by the soldiery. The house of BAni Chand Kour^ was pillaged, 
and vast quantities of clothes, shawls and jewels were carried away. The , 
royal Tosnakhdud. was also plundered, and everything that could be found 
taken away. Great depredations were committed on the citizens of 
Lahore. The merchants left their shops to save tiieir lives. The inhabi- 
tants buried their valuables undergrouna, and whatever was left unprotect- 
ed was pillaged by the infuriated Sikhs. The noses of the common women 
in the streets were cut off, and whoever made the slightest show of resistance 
was forthwith despatched. 

The plundering, which continued for some time, was at length stopped 
by the orders of R^j^ Hir^ Singh, who brought Ajit Singh’s head to his 
step-mother and laid it at her feet. On beholding it, the Riini eiFicIaimed : “ My 
mind is now at perfect ease, let the pyre be now prepared, and I will follow 
my lord in his journey to the next world.” Addressing the youthful HirA 
Singh, she said : ** When 1 see your father I will tell him that you acted 
as a brave and dutiful son.” The pile was in readiness ; she talked with 
patience and perfect composure, distributing her valuables and jewels among 
the bystanders as alms, and giving orders regarding her affairs. * Her 
lost act was the placing of her late busbandTs kalgi, or the warrior’s 
aigrette, in the turban of HirA Singh. She then quietly and cheejrfully 
ascended the fatal ladder which led to the pile, followed by her slaves. The 
women, thirteen in number, took their seats around their mistress. The 
lady then took her final leave of all with smiling and cheerful countenance, 
and, in a loud and dignified voice, ordered the torch to be applied. Her 
orders were immediately obeyed. In the twinkling of an eye the whole 
pile was in flames, and in a short time nothing remained but heaps of 
indistinguishable ashes. 

An interesting and touching instance of fidelity occurred on this occasion. 
A female child, ten years of age, a slave-girl of the RAni,"and a native of 
the hills, was declared by all, including the RAni, to be too young to be 
sacrificed, and her mistress entrusted her to the charge of her step-son, HirA 
Singh, strictly enjoining him to look well after her. But the child insisted 
upon perishing in the flames with her mistress. Three times did she throw 
herself on the pile, and was as many times forcibly taken away. At last, 
with a courage and zeal as surprising as they were extraordinary ih one of 
her age and sex, she loudly protested by the murdered corpse of the BAjA 
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that lay on the pile, that if the opportunity were now refused to her of des- 
troying her life with that of her mistress, she would immediately after end 
her life^ some other meana Seeing that the little girl was resolutely bent 
oil sacrificing herself, the Rdni allowed her to share her own and her compa- 
nions* fate, on which the girl joyfully mounted the funeral pile, occupying 
the place at the feet of her mistress, who now closed her eyes, with the 
head of her husband fu her lap. 

After the fight was over and the pillage had ceased, under the orders 
of Hir4 Singh, a ^search was made for Lahni Singh, Sindbianwdla, whose 
body was not found among the slain, and who had disappeared. 

^ Eveiy nook and corner in the fo[t and around it was examined, but in 
vain. At length a sepoy, peeping through a subterranean drain, with the 
aid of a torch, discovered the sardar hidden in a dark cell, attended by a 
faithful follower, named BAh Singh, a strong and muscular man, about 
fifty years of ajge. The sardar was found with a broken thigh, and was 
guarded by his gallant attendant, who stood at the entrance of the cell 
with a drawn sword. The infuriated soldiers rushed on this man ; but he 
cut down thirteen with his own sword before he fell, covered with wounds, and 
shortly after •expired. His dying request was that his master might not be 
molested, and the Sikhs, honouring his bravery, were inclined to take Lahnd 
Singh alive ; but one of their own number shot the sardar dead on the spot, 
observing; “Are we going to lose 10,000 rupees?” The sardar’s head was 
immediately severed from his body and taken to Hiri Singh, who gave 
the soldieis the promised reward. The murder of Lahn^ Singh was tlie 
last event of the day, at tBe close of which the victorious soldiery returned 
to their quarters.* When the fort was completely in the possession of 
RftjA Hir4 Singh, he first went to the young Mahardjdi Dulip Singh, and 
hissed his feet in token of submission. He next went to the Haztiri 
and, having seated himself in the marble bardda^i, ordered all the friends 
and relatioDsf of the Siiidhianw^liis then present at the capital, and who 
had taken part against him in the fight which had just closed, to be brought 
into liis presence. The youthful avenger had them all murdered in cold 
blood, or shot in his presence, one by one. Among them were Bhdi Giirmukh 
Singh, the Grauthi of the great Mahar^jd, and Miser Bcli Ram, the treasurer, 
the l|itter of whom had instigated the late minister’s assassination, and was 
believed to have connived at the death of his royal master, whilst the 
former had always been conspicuous in his opposition to the Uogid family, 
though he stood high in the favour of Mahardjil Ranjit Singh. -f- One of the 
Sindhian willds, who had concealed himself in a ditch or drain, was dragged 
out and his belly ripped up. The bodies of Ajit Singh and Lahnd Singh 
were dragged through the city, and then mutilated and exhibited to the 
public gaze on the gates. The possessions and j^girs of the Sindhian- 
in Riljd. Sansi and elsewhere were confiscated, and their houses 
razed to the ground. Attar Singh, who was coming to the aid of his 
brother and nephew, having heard of their defeat and death, retreated pre- 
cipitately and aought the protection of Bdbi Bir Singh, a celebrated Sikh 
priest. Hird Singh's men pursued him, but Attar Singh, being apprised of 

* McGregor makes Lahna Singh’s death to have taken place prior to that of Ajit Singh. 
He mentions that “ Lahni Singh was observed coming from the Haeiiri Bdgh and going to> 
wards the Bidshilhi Masjid for ammunition. Kesri Singh took aim and the sardar fell mortally 
wounded, but was dragged through the gate into the sleeping apartments, where he died two 
days after. ” This account is wholly unconfirmed. Compare Smyth’s Histm'y of the Reiffti- 
wg Fami^ of Ldhore with Biai Kanhia Lai’s Hietory of the Panjdb, 

t Both, being religious men (one s Granthi or a reader of the holy Granfh, and the other a 
Brahmin), were murdered concealed from the public view to avoid the excitement of the Sikh 
public. Miser Beli Ram was made over to Sheikh Imam-ttd-din, who despatched him piix ate! v- 
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this, crossed the Sutlej with all his retainers. All the Sindhianw^tda were 
now punished with either death, confiscation of property, or banishment 
The only SindhianwAl^ sardar whose lifis was spared by Hir^ Singh was 
Shamsh^r Singh, he being the known adversary of Ajit Singh and Iiahni 
Singh. 

This done, all the troops were assembled in the fort, when Hfr4 Singh 
gave them a written agreement for one month’s pay as {gratuity, and renewed 
as.snrance8 of permanent increase of salary. 

On the fourth day, a council of all the military officers was called, at which 
the panchea or deputies from each company were present. ^The meeting was 
convened at Hazdri Bdgh, and was attended by all the sardars of the State. 
At this meeting of the civil and military officers, the public acclamations 
declared Dulip Singh Mahar4j4 of the Panjiib, and Hfrd Singh his wozfr. 
Hir4 Singh hypocritically declined to accept the office of wazfr, assiming, as 
his reason, that he had too many enemies in the State who hated him and 
his family, and might frustrate his designs, but he was assured by the soldiery 
that any person not well disposed towards him would be looked upon as the 
direct enemy of the State and summarily punished. <’As a proof of their 
sincerity, the sardars and panches then and there proposed the murder or 
imprisonment of certain officers and men who were suspected of being in 
league with the Sindhianwalas. Appearing to be satisfied with their 
honesty of intention, Hira Singh, with seeming reluctance, accepted the 
office of wazfr. * 

The soldiery were all-powerful at this time. TheV could make or 
unmake a king. The most extravagant desires of*bhe military were acceded 
to ; nothing Avhich they coveted was withheld from them. They took away 
the best of Ranjit Singh’s horses from the royal stable, without anybody 
daring to utter a word against their acts of spoliation. The whole of the* 
old king’s carriages, elephants and costly furniture, were scattered about in 
all directions, and what had cost the great Mahardij^ years of trouble and 
toil to collect was now at the mercy of the KhdUd troops. A sum of between 
35 and 40 lakhs of rupees was surreptitiously abstracted from the treasury 
alone within a few weeks after Sher Singh’s death ; and yet it is positively 
affirmed that this, combined with other valuables lavished on the soldiery, 
was not equal to even one-eighth part of what Hi'rd Singh had appropriated 
to himself ; not to mention tho immense riches carried away by Gulilb 
Singh to his mountain recesses before the accession of Sh^r Singh to the 
throne. 


DULIP SINGn, 

Dulip Singh was proclaimed Maharaja of the Pauj^b in September 1848, 
and Hira Singh installed in the high, but fatal, office of wazir. Hir^ Singh 
was brought up under the care of the great Mahar4jd, and possessed talents 
and energies suited to the times in which he lived. He had received a good 
education and was able to read and write well. Having received his train- 
ing in the school of the one-eyed monarch, and being in conslaut attendance 
oil him, he had acquired the old king’s habits of reflection and thoughtful- 
ness, while ill hypocrisy and shrewdness he resembled his father Dhidn Singh. 
He knew well how to treat the sardars and behave to the troops, with 
whom he was very popular. He was excessively fond of wearing jewelleiy, 
and was rather effeminate in appearance, unlike his father, who was a tall, 
well-built and powerful man. But he was endowed with wit aiid"‘genius» 
and his measures were prudent, and suited to the requirements of the 
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occasion. He was in the prime of youth (being 25 years of age) when 
exalted to the rank of wazir. The young kingi eight years old, had, therefore, 
a young miniiiter who might have had a long political career before him had 
he not allowed himself to be influenced in State affairs by a crafty and fanatic „n”wthc"naJraceor 
Brahmin from the mountains, named Jdlld Misaar. This man exercised <• n< namin', 
great control over the young wazir, who regarded him as a deitj^. He 
amused him with recittfls of astrological dreams and false prophecies. A 
rancorous enmity texisted between him and Bdjd Suchet Singh, younger 
brother of R&i4 Guldb Singh, having its origin in the rivalry that existed in 
the zendnd of the Ihte Msdiardja Banjit Singh, to which both of them had 
free access. Rdnf Jinddn, the mother of the infant Maharaja, wished to 
favour Rdjd Suchet Singh, and induced htm to aspire to the wazirit, to the lu9 uiK lo biichet 8iiigli 
exclusion of his nephew, Hir4 Singh, who was regarded as a stripling, 
inexperienced in business and incapable of discharging the duties of the 
office entrusted to him. This brought the B4j*l into collision withJAllA 
Pandit, who clearly foresaw his own min if his pation Hir^ Singh 
were supplanted in power by his uncle. The ambitious views of Suchet 
Singh created a bitten jealousy between him and Hiirf. Singh, who saw 
his own position endangered, and on this account fully shared the feel- 
ings of J&\\& Pandit. Suchet Singh had the full support of the RAni HAiii •Tindall mipp nts 
and was also countenanced by her eldest brother, Jawdhir Singh, and **‘<‘‘* 

some of the sardars. HirA Singh increased his popularity with the 
soldiery by adding 2^ rttpees to the pay of the common soldiers, and 
discharging the arrears of pay due to them. He made them other lavish 
promises and rewarded them with a liberal hand. At this juncture he 
sent a message to his uncle, Rajd GuMb Singh, requesting his presence 
at tho capital. 

^Oulflb Singh reached Lahore on 10th November and was honourably 
received. Through his influence, Lahnit Singh, Majithia, who had been previ- 
ously suspected by Hird Singh of intrigue against him, was reconciled with 
the latter. The wily old chief was, however, cautious in his proceedings, 
and cared little whether his brother or his nephew held the title of wazir, 
as long as his own independence was recognised. In the meantime, Suchet 
Singh became impatieftt for the honours promised him by the Queen 
Jinddn, and intrigued with Jaw^hir Singh, the maternal uncle of Dulip 
Singh, fo inflict a sudden blow on the power of his nephew. At a review 
of the Khdlsd troops, JawAhir Singh was induced to mount an elephant, 
with the young Mahardj^ in his arms, and to complain to the troops of 
the harsh treatment to which the royal boy and his mother had been 
subjected at the hands of i)ie minister and his party. lie threatened the 
troops that, if prompt redress were not afforded him, he would, with his 
nephew, be compelled to seek protection with the British across the Sutlej. 

This course was adopted in the expectation that the Khdlsd would pity the 
royal child thus exhibited to their view and by a unanimous voice elect 
Suchet Singh, or Jawdhir Singh, as the future wazir. It being late in the 
evening, and an i^niisual hour for a review, the troops suspected something 
wrong. The very idea of British protection was repugnant to them. 

They wanted time for deliberation, and for the night kept JawAhir Siugh 

and his young charge under a strong guard. The Khdlsd troops were at 

this time under the command of Missar Jodha Ram, a Brahmin, fathcr-in- Mi^sar jouiniiam 

law to JAllA, and he inflicted on JawAhir Singh tho utmost disgrace, giving 

him a blc^w in the face, for which he lost his nose when JawAhir Singh was 

installed as wazir. During the night a council of panches was convened, 

and the result of their discussions was that Jawahir Singh and Suchet 
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Singh were declared traitors to the State, as it was thought their real object 
was to place the young Mahardjd under the protection ^ of the British and 
to invite that Government to occupy the country. The prune minister, 
Hir& Singh, whose emissaries were busy at work the whole night, was 
informed of the line of action which the Khdled had adopted, and this met 
his full approval. A rumour was afloat in the city that JawAhir Singh 
intended to take the young Mahar^jd to Ferozpur tod deliver him over to 
the British Government. Early the next morning the arazir rode out on 
horseback and brought both the fugitives back to the city. A salute of 
101 guns was fired on this occasion from the forflress, as the young 
Mahar^j^ made his entry into the city ; and he was again delivered 
to his mother, to her profound joy and satisfaction. Jawdhir Singh was 
placed in close confinement and put in irons in the kavdi of Mahardj^ 
Kharak Singh, in the town. His life was spared, at the request of the 
soldiery, as the maternal uncle of the young Mahar^jA From this time 
Suchet Singh was looked upon as the enemy of the State, and strongly 
suspected of favouring the English. The dread of his power and influence 
and the presence of his elder brother, Guldb Sing^ at the capital, were, 
however, sufficient to protect him from personal injury. At any rate, under 
the orders of the wazir, the two battalions of infantry in the employ of 
Rdjd Suchet Singh, which were quartered in the fort, and all the BAjAs 
men and dependants stationed there, were at once expelled, disarmed and 
otherwise disgraced. Orders were also issued jjirohibiting the entrance of 
Suchet Singh and his men into the fort withdVit the wazir*s special 
permission. The wrath of the RAJA at the igimminy thus inflicted on him 
at the hands of his nephew knew no bounds, but, being fully conscious of 
the wazir’s power ana influence over the soldiery, he feigned acquiescence. 
GulAb Singh, in the meanwhile, seeing an amicable settlement between the 
hostile uncle and nephew to be impossible, deemed it prudent to withdraw 
from the scene, taking with him his brother, Suchet Singk. Before going, 
he contrived to secure most of the valuables which HirA Singh had hoarded 
up for himself, as well as all the property that belonged to bis late brother, 
DhiAii Singh. Thus loaded with abundant riches, he left for Jammfi with 
RAJA Suchet Singh, accompanied by 2,000 of hts troops. His first act, 
on reaching his territory, was to induce Suchet Singh, w’ho was childless, to 
adopt one of his four sons as his legal heir and representative, and Suchet 
Singh, having gladly agreed to this proposal, Ram Bhir Singh, commonly 
called MiAn Fiiio, the youngest son of RAjA GulAb Singh, was publicly 
declared the adopted son and heir of BAJA Suchet Singh. Thus did the 
crafty old GulAb Singh secure to himself the immense fortune of hLs child- 
less brother, Suchet Singh. 

About this time JAlla Pandit entered into a liaieon, with a widow of the 
late MaharAJA Sher Singh, and a conspiracy was set on foot to poison the 
young MaharAJA and place the widow's son on the throne. Rani JindAn, 
however, being informed of this in time, the impending disaster was nipped 
in the bud. , 

It has already been noted that the late MaharAJA Ranjlt Singh had two 
reputed sons, E^hmtra Singh and Feshora Singh. The former held SiAlkot 
as his patrimony from the MaharAJA and the latter, GujrAnwAIA. There were 
certain individuals in the PanJAb who considered the claims of the boy DuUp 
Singh to succeed to the throne of LAhore superior to those of Banjit Singh’s 
two adopted sons, E Ashmira Singh and Feshora Singh, and th^ minister, 
Hira Singh, thought his position insecure as long as the brothers held aloof 
and were in power. Pretexts were therefore devised to entangle them in 
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d^culties, and they were charged with complicity in the late plots of the 
Siudhianw&l& brothers, which terminated in the ass^ination of the late king 
and his minister. Forged letters were produced, purporting to have been 
written by Kdshmfra 9in|;h and Peshora Singh, implicating them in the 
late bloodshed. Several disclosures were made by an old servant of Kdsh- 
mira Singh, named Kapur Singh, who held the office of kdrddr at 
Sidlkot. The villainoifs conduct of this man towards his master contri- 
buted much to aaggravate the minister ; but the Khdlsd troops were 
averse to the reputed sons of the old Mahardjd being subjected to igno- 
miny. Kdjd Guldlb Singh*, who, in compliance with orders received from 
the darbdr, had put them in confinement and seized all their valu- 
ables, was, therefore, ordered to seize their persons and property. A 
fine of 60 lakhs of rupees was imposed upon them and their jdgirs were 
confiscated. Only 20,000 rupees could be realized, and this was, under the 
circumstances, thought sufficient and the brothers were reinstated in their 
jdgfrs. A pardon was conferred upon them on the express condition that 
they would not molest the Kirddr Kdpur Singh, who had been the chief 
cause of their misfortune. Soon after their release, however, the princes had 
good reason to find fault with the conduct of their faithless servant, and 
had him beaten to death. This gave a fresh excuse to the Ldhore Darbdr 
for carrying out the diabolical designs of the minister against Kdshmira 
Singh and Peshora Singh, and as, by this time, the brothers had greatly 
strengthened their positfon at Sidlkot and had, moreover, been joined by 
some mutinous troops from Peshdwar, it was considered necessary to reduce 
them by force of arms. • 

RAjd Guldb Singh was ordered by the darbdr to invade their territory ouiAb sinffh 
and to bring them as prisoners of State to Ldhore. The brothers made 
a»desperate resistance, and, with the small number of troops at their 
disposal, inflicted a signal defeat on the contingent of the Jammfi Rdja, 
who conducted* the operations in person. GulAb Singh asked for rein* 
forcements from Ld>hore, but the Khdlsd troops, as usual, refused to operate 
against the reputed sons of the great Hlahardjd, or to become the instru- 
ments of their destruction. Only two Mahomedan battalions and some 
Dogrd troops were sent to Sidikot, on the express condition that no personal 
injury should be inflicted on the persons of the brothers, but this contingent, 
dreading an engagement with the KhdUsd troops, remained inactive on their 
arrival at Sidikot, and again fresh succour was demanded. This time the 
old battalions belonging to Dhidn Singh, with 500 cavalry and six horse 
artillery guns, were despatched from Lahore as a reinforcement. Operations 
were commenced in the midst of heavy rains, and both the town and the fort 
of Sii.lkot were closely invested. The brothers made a vigorous resistance, 
but, before sunset, the town was in possession of Bdjd Guldb Singh. The 
fort had, however, yet to be taken, and a heavy cannonade was kept up the 
whole night and until noon of the following day, when the besieged brothers 
yielded to superior numbers, and gave themselves up to the besiegers on 
condition of being allowed to go away unmolested with their family and 
property. This was agreed to, and after dark the brothers vacated the fort 
and left for the Mdnjhd country, between the IWvf and the Sutlej, where feSdMd^“**tIr 
they wandered about in reduced circumstances. the MA^hdTc^try. 

While the plans of Hir& Singh as regards the two reputed sons of Maha- i 

r&jd Banjlt Singh were completely successful ut Sidlkot, the minister was 
himself undergoing all sorts of disgrace and ignominy in the capital, at the 
hands of turious Khdlsd soldiery. It has been already mentioned that 
the Sikh nation had the profoundest esteem for even the adopted sons of a 
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man whom they universally revered, and that the great Khdlsd were from 
the first averse to waging war with the reputed sons of the late Mabardj^ 
The march of a contingent of troops to Si^lkot against Ktfshmlra Singh and 
Peshora Singh on two different occasions was quife opposed to the wish 
of the KhAUdy who, from the moment that the second contingent left Lahore, 
began to annoy the minister in eveiy conceivable way. They feared that 
the contingent from Lahore would not only reduce‘the fort and the city of 
Siiilkot, but probably put the reputed sons of the old Mahar^j^ to death. 
This caused a great commotion at Lahore, and the tjroops watched the 
movements of Hir4 Singh with such vigilance that, for three or four days, he 
was not allowed to come out of his father’s private residence in the city, and 
was, in fact, kept a prisoner there. The minister was not released until such 
time as the Khdlsd troops were assured that the lives and property of the 
two princes were safe, and that the obnoxious JAllA Pandit would in future 
bo prevented from taking any part in affairs of the State. A further con- 
dition was made by the wazir as the price of his ransom, vie., that Jawdhir 
Singh, the brother of Rani Jindan, should be released from confinement. 
This was immediately acceded to. Suchet Singft who was checkmat- 

ed by his nephew, Hirfl Singh, in the affair of Jawdhir Singh ond the Khdlsd 
troops, which led to the withdrawal of the RAJA to the Jammii hills, still 
aspired to the office of wazir. He placed great confidence in the support of 
the young queen, JindAn, with whom he was a favourite. He watched with 
keen interest the affairs of the darbAr and PanjAb politics generally, and 
his emissaries were constantly at work at LAhore. The difficulties ot HirA 
Singh were in the meanwhile increasing. The'protracted civil wars carried 
on in the heart of the capital, the unusual expenditure incurred in maintain- 
ing the troops in order, and other heavy miscellaneous charges, had the effect 
of not only emptying the public treasury, but exhausting the resourccs^of 
the kingdom. During the prolonged anarchy and confusion which spread 
through the country, no revenue could be realized, and the whole country was 
devastated. 

In the meantime, Fatteh Khan, a TiwAnA chief, the trusted and per- 
sonal follower of RAjA DhiAn Singh, who was suspected of being privy to 
the assassination of his master, and who designedly withdrew while Ajit 
Singh took the RAjA on one side, fled to Dera Ismail Khan, his native 
province, and there raised an insurrection. The son of DewAn Sanwan 
Mai, the !Nazim of MultAn, who owed large arrears of revenue to the 
darbAr, became hostile and countenanced the TiwAna chief,^ which 
caused great anxiety in the darbAr. The affairs of PesfaAwar were in an 
equally unsatisfactory state. Some of the troops there wanted an increase 
of pay, and, as there was no one to give it, rebelled and joined the rebel 
princes at SiAlkot. Want of money was much felt in the darbAr. The 
minister set Pandit JAIIA, his right-hand man, to examine the financial 
accounts and to ascertain what money w^as due to the State by the Nazims, 
KArdArs, JAgirdArs, lessees, &c. The accounts having been examined, large 
sums were found due by the grandees and others, among^them being RAjAs 
GulAb Singh and Suchet Singh. Those at or near LAhore were pressed 
for the money, and this added considerably to the unpopularity of the 
minister and his favourite JAllA All the Europeans in the service of the 
State were dismissed, under the orders of JAllA Pandit, from economical 
motives. In the meanwhile, the Khdlsd lost all patience with HirA Singh 
in connection with the rebellion of RAshmira Singh and Peshora Singh, and 
before his final release some of the battalions, with whom RAjA Suchet 
Singh’s emissaries were at work, sent messages to the RAjA, inviting him 
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to como to Lahore, and promising him assistance against lus nephew. He 
also received aaatirances of help from some of the members of the Lahore 
Darbdr. The accordingly, put in a sudden appearance at Shabdera 

on the Rivi on 26th Haroli 1843, and sent a message to the troops and the 
sardars who had invited him, announcing his arrival. But nothing on earth 
was in those days susceptible of more constant change than the temper 
and disposition of the Ktidlsd, The tempest which threatened the des- 
truction of the vast* fabric constructed by Hirii Singh had now passed 
away, and the wazir was again looked upon by the whole Khdlad as their 
common leader. The reply sent to Suchet Singh was evasive ; but, not 
discouraged by this, the sanguine and inpatient chief crossed the river, 
leaving the main body of his troops at Shahdera, and accompanied by about 
400 horse and foot and his principal adviser, Rai Kesri Singh, thinking 
that his presence before the troops would have the effect of enlisting their 
sympathies in his favour. A sort of jealousy existed between the cavalry 
portion of the army and the regular infantry and artillery, and the RAj4 
believed himself to be popular with the former. II is expectations were, 
however, never realized. ^^The very battalions which had invited him, advised 
him to withdraw, • as they said they could do nothing contrary to the 
general wish of the Khdlsd. Suchet Singh, who was a brave and 
determined soldier, resolved not to withdraw, but to hold his ground to 
the last. He accordingly set out at midnight for the mausoleum of MiAn 
Wadd^, in the neighbourhood of Ld.horo, and took iip bis quarters there, 
in an old mosque attached to the tomb, placing the small number of 
troops which he had brought* with him, around the mosque. The rest 
of the night was devoted to the reading of long passages from the 
Oravth, or the sacred book of the Sikhs, to R4j4 Suchet Singh. It may 
now“be interesting to narrate briefly what happened at LAhore after 
Snehet Singh reached Shahdera. HirA Singh, on receiving intelligence of 
the arrival of his liiicle on the banks of the R4v{, collected the pavclies 
of the army and, standing before them, with folded arms and every 
sign of humility and submissivcncss, addressed them in the following 
terms : — 

KhdUd ji ! — ^The son of yonr old minister and tlio adopted son of your old 
M.aharaju ncav stands in your presence ns a suppliant. Tell him, I bog you, what fault 
he has committed, tb punisli which^ you have in\ ited his uncle, his greatest enemy and 
your own inveterate foe, being, as you are aware, a staunch ally of the Feringi, Jf you 
want to kill me, lieio is the sword, and I give you full liberty at onco to sever my head 
fioin my body. It would be an honoui to me to die at the hands of the brave 
But, for the Giirti^s sake, do not allow me to suifer a death of shame. If you havo not 
called my uncle from tho hills, ahd a)e not disposed to help him, support mo and fight 
for my cause as good and biavo soldiers, and you will leceive the blcssiugB of the 
Qiiru. 

This, coupled with the promise of a reward of one gold huthi to each 
soldier, infantry and cavalry, and one gold hantha (necklace) to each officer, 
was enough to rouse the spirit of the Khdlsd, who swore a fresh allegiance 
to the wazir and th-^ extirpation of his uncle. The next morning witnessed 
the Khanquah of Midii Waddd. besieged by the troops, 14 or 15,000 infantry, 
3 or 4,000 horse and 56 pieces of artillery. This vast army was opposed 
to about 45 men, the chosen followers of Suchet^ Singh, the remainder 
of his troops having faithlessly deserted him over night. Before the KhdUd 
troops had assembled on the plains of MiAu WaddA, the friends of 
Suchet Singly at Ldhore sent him word advising him to make his escape to 
the neighbouring hills while there was yet time, but the brave Rdjd could not 
for a moment harbour the idea of flight, for he considered such a course 
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cowardice. He resolved to fight, happen what might. The passage from the 
ZUvi was cut off, to prevent Sachet Singh’s levies from the adjacent hills 
from joining him. At daylight a general assault was made en the devoted 
little baud within the mosque, and a tremend5us cannonade was opened 
on its walls. Amidst the continuous roar of artillery the brave Suchet 
Singh and his devoted adherents, with complete composure of mind, con- 
tinued to hear the holy Oranth, A school for the secular instruction of 
darveehee existed at the Khanqnahj where also used to be fed, as now, a 
large number of destitute blind persons. When this fire was opened, 
about a hundred of these helpless darveehee and blind men were present 
at the Khanquah. Midn Shara^ Din the Sajjada-Naahin, entreated Bdjd 
Suchet Sin^ to leave the mosque, in order to prevent its destruction, 
promising to conduct him outside in safety, even at this, the eleventh hour; 
but the BAji turned a deaf ear to the Mien's admonitions. 

In a short time the old walls of the mosque were levelled to the ground. 
All the blind darveshea were killed, but the others effected their escape. 
The reader of the Granth now closed his book, and Suchet Singh and his 
followers rose, sword in hand, to meet their adversserios. Suchet Singh, 

with a dauntless courage, to which history knows few, if aay, parallels, placed 
himself in front of the advancing column and addressed them in a sten- 
torian voice as follows : “ Relying on your good faith, I came to Lahore 
at your special invitation. You have forsaken^ me and have now come to 
kill me in such numbers. I beseech you at this moment to behave with me 
like true soldiers. Come on, my friends, come on, one by one, and let the world 
see the worth of a Rdjput soldier,” and, as thb gallant soldier uttered these 
words, he advanced impetuously closer to the ranks of the enemy. This 
challenge, made by a person of Suchet Singh’s ferocity and bravery, struck 
the front columns with such awe that, for a time, the soldiers remaitfEd as 
motionless as statues. 

In the meantime, Rai Kesri Singh, the lUlj^’s wazir, b brave and power- 
ful man, pulled him back, and the devoted band placed their master in the 
midst of their small number, thus affording him momentary shelter and 
showing their fidelity to the last. The handful of brave soldiers then 
rushed sword in hand upon the foremost rank of their assailants, and so 
desperate was their assault that they actually drove back four ^battalions. 
More than thirty of the assailants in the front columns lay dead on the field, 
and the heroes continued to cut down those who approached them. The 
desperate valour displayed by the RAjd and his companions strirck a panic 
through the Khdlsd army, and the gunners fled in consternation ; not a shot 
wa.s fired, though Hir^ Singh was close upon iheir heels, with a lighted torch 
in his hand, urging upon them to push on and fire. Rai Kesri Singh, with 
his own hand, cut down nine of the assailants in the foremost rank. Several 
who attempted to flee were killed by the bayonets of their own comrades. 
Bassant Singh, one of the Rijd’s adherents, was another who stood conspi- 
cuous for his bravery. He slew no fewer than 17 Sikhs before he fell. But 
how long could a handful of heroes stand their ground when their destroyers 
numbered thousands ! After a few minutes more had elapsed, the whole body 
of tho besieged (excepting one, who survived badly wounded) lay dead on 
the field. The gallant Rdjd Suchet Singh, it need hardly be said, was among 
the slain. He slew three men with his own hand before djring from the 
effect of two bullet wounds. Thus perished this brave Rdjput soldier with 
43 of his faithful adherents. The total loss of the KhdUd jsirmy in this 
memorable and deplorably unequal combat was about 160 men in killed and 
wounded. 
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The troops were ordered back to their quarters, and Hir^ Singh now 
visited the held of action, to behold with his own eyes the bodies of the 
fallen band, I'he first b^y which met his gaze was that of Rai Kesri Rai Kem siugb. 
Singh, whom few in the couatty equalled in gallantry and skill as a soldier. 

This brave man, before he fell, cut down some twenty of bis adversaries. 

Several times did he fall down, but as often did be rise a^ain and renew the 
bloody combat. Covered with wounds he fell at last, like a lion, but not 
before he had killed bis own hands the authors of bis death-wounds. 

The Rai was in the agonies of death, when Hird Singh stood at his head. 

The dying hero saluted the wazir by sayine ** Jey deb'* and made signs for 
water, but received the brutal reply, that the best place for quenching his 
thirst was the hills, where there was plenty of clear cold water. He then 
looked disconsolately around him and expired. Hira Singh was very much 
affected when he discovered the corpse of his uncle lying on the ground, 
mingled with dust and blood, among the heaps of slain. He could not 
help shedding tears on witnessing the melancholy and gloomy scene. He 
had the corpse removed in his own palanquin to the fort. The bodies of 
Rai Kesri Singh and Rbfm Sen, the principal mukhtiar of Rdj^ Suchet 
Singh, were also honourably treated. The other bodies were disposed of 
according to rank and circumstances. R4j^ Hird Singh returned to the city 
in pomp, with drums beating and guns firing at intervals, as the procession 
advanced in celebration of the victory. The same day the body of Suchet 
Singh was burnt close to the^mausoleum of Midn Udham Singh, son of RAj4 
GuUb Singh, the Rij^ Kiri Singh and the Court being present at the funeral 
obsequies. The deceased Rdjit’s Rdnis, five in number, ended their lives 
according to the rite of aatti, having placed their deceased husband and 
lord's turban before them as a substitute for the body.* 

lliri Singh distributed the gold batkia and kanthaa as rewards 
to the troops according to his promise. 

It will be remembered that Sardar Attar Singh, Sindhianwald, the The hostile pmoeod- 
brother and nephew of the murderers of Mahard)^ Sh^r Singh, was still at Bmgh/slu^h”^^ 
large. He now aspired to the wazlrdt, and, having recrossed the Sutlej on 2nd 
May, 1844, joined Blr Singh, a holy man who had become famous He joins b&w& Bir 

ill those days in the M^njh4 country, and maintained a force of 1,500 ®*“®**’ 
infantry and cavalry and two guns as a body-guard. He also afforded 
protection* to suph of the sardars and chiefs as had been disgraced at the 
darb4r, and the combined forces of all these amounted to about 3,000 
men and .three guna The holy declared that the kingdom of 

Ldhore was virtually the kingdom of Gurii Gobind Singh, that the M^hd- 
rdjd Dulip Singh was yet ^a child, incapable of managing his own 
affairs, that therefore it behoved the Khdlad to have one of their own num- 
ber at the head of the administration ; that Hird Singh had proved himself 
quite unworthy of his position, and that, for the sake of their own personal 
aggrandizement, he, and, before him, his father, had been instrumental in 
shedding the blood of thousands of Singhs, the true disciples of the Guru, and 
that it was high time that the ascendancy of the Jammti family should be 
brought to a close, and the claims of the kinsmen of the great Mahardjd be 
taken into consideration by the Khdlad; that not one of his kinsmen was 
better qualified to hold this important office than Sardar Attar Singh, 

Sindhianwdld, and that the Khdlad would meet the wishes of the country 
and of the nation at large in acceding to his appointment to the office of 

* Mr. MoGffdgor mentions that these B&nis burnt themselves with the body of their 
husband. This is impossible, as tiie came from Jammd to LAhoie loithout hisKAnis and 

was burnt alone near the wommAdh of his nephew. 
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ivazir. Letters to this effect were secretly issued to the sardars of troops 
and the darbdr, and intercepted by Hfrd Singh# 

The disaffected K^hmira Singh and Peshora Singh a^so joined the 
standard of rebellion. A large force promptly inarched from Ldhore under 
the command of Generals Maht^b Singh, Majithia^ Guld^b Singh, Calcutid 
(so named for his having, in the time of ranjit Singh, accompanied a friendly 
mission to Calcutta), Mi4n Jaw^hir Singh, younger brother of the minister, 
Sheikh Imim-ud-din, governor qf the Jalandar Dodb„and other sardars, to 
punish Sardar Attar Singh and the rebels under him. The KhdlaA troops, 
before leaving Lahore, gave the Minister clearly td understand that they 
would not injure the holy Bdwd, on account of his sanctity. Hird Singh 
assured them that no one felt "greater reverence for the holy man than 
himself. The whole expedition was put under the charge of MMn Ld.bh 
Singh, a relation of Hir^ Singh. A conflict ensued, and in the general en- 
gagement and the confusion and uproar which followed, it happened that 
one of the first victims who fell was the holy B&wA himself, one of whose 
legs was carried away by a cannon ball. General GuUb Singh was shot dead 
by Attar Singh, who subsequently fell himself, sdth the Prince Kashmfra 
Singh and other sardars, in a hand-to-hand conflict. Hundreds of people on 
the side of the insurgents were drowned in the river in their attempt to 
escape. The BAwA had hoarded up immense riches from all quarters of 
the Panjdib, from his disciples and followers, who numbered thousands, so 
that his camp afforded a great temptation for a general plunder, which even 
the known sanctity of the BdwA could not prevent. * 

The troops returned victorious to the capital, with their General Mi&n 
L^bh Singh, though the Khdlsd long remembered, with ^feelings of in- 
tense remorse the lamented death of their revered teacher, and gave General 
Court's battalions, which were believed to bo guilty of the sacrilega,»: the 
nickname of Oxirv, Mdr or destroyer of the Guru ; and it was some time before 
their men were permitted to eat or drink with the Kkdlai. Peshora Singh, 
the other reputed son of Mahardjd Ranjit Singh, having witnessed the fate of 
his brother Kashmfra Singh, repaired to the Ltihore Darbdr and made his 
submission. His lands and jflgirs were restored to him, and he retired to 
Gujrduw^la, to lead a quiet life. Peace and tranquillity now reigned among 
the Khdled troops, and HirA Singh, the wazlr, looked for better and more 
prosperous days for himself. Two of his powerful rivals and bitterest foes, 
RAJA Suchet Singh and Sardar Attar Singh, whom he always dreaded, were 
dead, and could no more disturb his peace of mind. A difference .now arose 
between the minister and his uncle, RAjA GulAb Singh, regarding the division 
of the property left by the late Suchet Singh, and other matters, and it 
assumed so serious an aspect that twenty battalions of infantry, with a pro- 
portionate number of cavalry and artillery, were despatched to Jammu ; but 
a peaceable termination of the misunderstanding between the uncle and 
nephew was brought about by the negotiations of BbAi Ram Singh, DewAn 
DinA Nath and Sheikh Imam-ud-din, who had been subsequently deputed to 
Jammfl on a special mission. To ensure the stability pf the reconciliation 
effected, it was resolved that MiAn JawAhir Singh, the younger brother of 
RAjA HfrA Singh, should remain at Jammii as a hostage, while MiAn Sohan 
Singh, the eldest son of RAjA GulAb Singh, should remain in the same 
capacity at the court of LAhore. 

Hii^ Singh had now apparently reached the zenith of his power ; but 
he and his trusted family priest. Pandit JAllA, had made too many enemies, 
both in th^ darbAr at LAhore, and abroad, for them to retain their power 
very long in safety. The Pandit, a crafty and ambitious man, held the office 
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of tutor to Dhidu Singh’s sons. Hir^ Singh himself was nothing more than 
a tool in the hands of his designing and unprincipled priest and tutor^ 

Pandit This individual exercised such influence over him that all his 

ministerial measures, whether private or public, were dictated to him by this 
accomplished intriguer. The unlimited power which he still exercised, in 
the face of repeated remonstrances on the part of the KhdUA, gave rise 
to bitter jealousy and feelings of intense hatred against him. Prompted 
by arrogance, he Jbried to crush every^ chief, even tne most powerful and his 
respected among the sardars and nobles, without showing the slightest 
respect to any of them. The attitude assumed by him was offensive and 
insulting to everybody, and injured the feelings of all, high and low. 

Lahna Singh, Majithia^ an able sardar, quitted the Panjdb in March 1844<, 

under the pretence of performing a pilgrimage to Hardwar, and the only 

sardar who exercised any degree of influence, was Lai Singh, a Brahmin 

like J^1I4 himself, who owed his position, not to the wazir, or his favourite, 

the Pandit, but to the favours lavished upon him by the Queen Jind^n, 

mother of the young Mahar4j4 The Pandit habitually treated Jaw^hir 

Singh, brother of the^G^ni, with contempt, and, in bis arrogance, ventured 

to use expressions of disrespect towards the Rdni herself. In the mean- Thcproeej^imfirsof 

while Jawtihir *Singh, by his timely withdrawal from Lahore and his at Aiuntttu. ^ 

residence at Amritsar, the holy city of the Sikhs, was enabled effectually to 

sow the seed of disaffection towards the Lahore Darbdr, as then constituted, 

among the Bhdis, Akdlis, Cdwiis, Qurus and other fanatics. On his return 

to Lahore he received promises of support from the sardars, the Khdlad 

troops and their deputies, whe were all tired of the ascendancy of the Dogrii «'«Jtudaucy. 

family. 

The treasurer, Ldl Singh, was the principal creature of Rilj^Dhidn Singh, 
tfluwhom ho owed his splendid position in the darbiV. He was always in the 
society of Hirli Singh, and was his trusted and valued fiieud. He and Pandit 
had exch^mged turbans in token of true amity. The cunning Rdni 
Jinddn and her lover, Ldl Singh, entered into a conspiracy to overthrow 
the power of the Dogr^ element, and with it the ascendancy of the Misser 
JdllA Hira Singh and his idol, Jdllii, were quite unconscious that a creature 
of their own would, in the garb of a friend, contribute materially to their 
destruction. Jaw^hir Singh was supplied with money to allure the Nikangs 
and other fanojbics to embrace his cause. In due time all the discontented 
regular troops were attached to his party. 

It w|is the first day of the month, and R^ni Jindiln, as was usual with 
her on such a day, was distributing golden batkis as alms to the poor, to 
secure her son, the young J^ahardjd against misfortune, when Pandit JilM, Pandit jam 
in a most insolent and abrupt manner, threatened and grossly abused her. auce^o^t^ 

The incensed queen and her injured brother appealed to the children of the 
Khdlsdt whose rage at this uncalled-for and unwarranted insult to this rela- 
tive of the great Mahar^jA know no bounds. Early one morning, at a 
review of troops on the parade ground opposite the fort, Jawdhir Singh, 
placing himself at the head of the troops that had openly embraced his 
cause, forinall 3 ^ ai^ed R4jil Hir^ Singh to deliver over to him the per- 
son of J41I4 Pandit. This ho positively refused to do. An open rup- 
ture was, however, avoided, and both parties withdrew in peace, though 
secretly remainiilg enemies. R4jd Hir^ Singh and Pandit J4il^ now saw 
that their rule was fast drawing to a close, and that to remain at the 
capital any longer would in all probability cost them their lives. The 
B4jd at odbc made preparations for flight to the Jammii hills, and phic- tiio flight of nma 
ing all his valuables ou elephants, left his private residence in the town JAUi liuiii Luliuic 
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early on the mominF of Slst Peoember 1845, attended by Pandit Jdlld, 
Mi4n Sohan Singh, Midn Libh Singh and others, with three or foar hundred 
horse and foot, under the pretext of inspecting the troops stationed at Midn 
Mir. His original plan was to leave the city at dark ; but, owing to some 
delay in his preparations, he could not leave until the morning. The party 
had scarcely cleared the Taxali Gate of the city when trumpets were sounded 
b quarters of the Sikh regiments, saluting Jawdhir Sin^h as wazir. 

On hearing the noise of the trumpet^, the party acceleratad their speed and 
reached the banks of the Bdvi, where the Sikh attendants of the Rdjd 
separated from the rest, and the Dogrd chiefs, accompanied by their own 
men and soldiers, crossed the river, and proceeding to Targar, dismounted 
for the purpose of taking rest ih the old barddari. They had scarcely 
unsaddled their horses when they saw a large party of horsemen coming 
from the direction of the city at full speed, whereupon they forthwith 
remounted and renewed their march at a quickened paca The body of 
cavalry rapidly advance4 till they were close upon the heels of the fugitives. 
Hiri Singh, acting on the advice of the Pandit, his preceptor, moved quickly 
in the direction of the ^orchards of Bdjd Siichet S^iPgh, who were at a 
short distance from him, hoping to receive protection from thqm. As the Bdjd 
and his party approached nearer, the troopers pursued them, and, changing 
their direction, they made their way to the sarai of the Emperor Jahdngir’s 
mausoleum, in Shahdera, in expectation of assistance from some Pathans 
who were encamped there ; but the Pathans repulsed them. The party, 
ThciytiMOTArukMi disappointed, proceeded to the main road with as much speed as possible, 
1 ^ the Sikh Midien. but were Overtaken at a distance of less than SOO yards from the village 

of Shahdera. Hird Singh opened his bags and scattered gold mohurs 
to divert the attention of the pursuing troopers by the hope of plunder ; 
but Sardar Shdm Singh, Attariwdld, and General Mewd Singh, Majithia, iri^ 
peratively called upon the troops to press forward. Slaughter the sdrs*' 
said they ; ** don’t let them go. ” But gold has its charm<^ for all, and the 
troopers were no exception to the rule. The time occupied by the troops in 
picking up the aahrajia was taken advantage of by the Dogid chiefs to make 
the best of their way out of their enemies’ reach, and when the pursuers 
approached nearer, again the same device of emptying bags of aahrafia and 
scattering them on the ground was resorted to. 

A running skirmish was kept up, and all the infantry of .the fugitives 
was either cut down or dispersed. The flying Dogrds, with a few of their 
adherents, had advanced 10 or 12 Icoa, when, at altout midday. Pandit Jdlld, 
completely exhausted, fell from his horse and was immediately cut to jiieces 
pursuing Sikhs. A little distance further on there was a small village 
” ' of some 20 houses, where Hird Singh dismounted to quench his thirst. 

Jawdhir Singh now came up, with a body of General Ventura's Dragoons, 
and ordered the little village to be set on fire. This order was instantly 
complied with, the Sikhs surrounding the place and setting it on fire. 
Finding his life in danger, Hird Singh, with his escort, remounted, but, in the 
attem]^t to escape, was cut down, with the whole of his party, with the 
exception of six soldiers, who owed their lives only to the "swiftness of their 
horses. The whole of the valuables which the fugitive wazir was carrying 
with him, fell into the hands of his pursuers. This event occurred on 21st 
December, 1844. 

Sardar Jawdhir Singh, with the Khdlad troops in his train, at about 
noon, made his triumphant entry into the capital, where he was enthusiasti- 
cally reomved. He brought with him, as trophies, the heads of Bdjd Hird 
Singh, his chief counsellor. Pandit Jdlld, Sohan Singh, the minister’s cousin, 
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and L&bh Singh, who had so lately been hailed as a victorious conunauder. 
Every one hastened to present his ifutzvdnd, Bind to offer conjpratulations. 
Some of the^ Americans and Spaniards who were still quartered in the town 
did the same, and they were restored to their former offices. The heads of 
the sardars were the next morning hung up to public view at the several gates 
of the town. That of Hiri, Singh was exhibited at the Ldhori gateway, and 
that of Sohan Singh at^ the Mori gateway. Midn Ldbh Singh was held in 
some esteem thp Khdlsd troops, and Qeneral Mewd Singh, who had served 
under him, saved his head and body from being thus ignominiously treated. 
The memory of Pandit Jdlld, once the idol of Hird Singh, was bitterly 
execrated, and the fanatic AkdUs and the Nihangs treated his head with 
the greatest indignity. They would nftt allow it to be exposed at the 
gateways with the others, but carried it for some days about the city from 
house to house and shop to shop, procuring a few cowries from each 
spectator as payment for their trouble in exhibiting it. So great was the 
unpopularity of the Pandit, that even women, on seeing it, cursed his memory. 

“ That is the rogue,” exclaimed they, ‘‘ who induced the young Hlid Singh 
to murder his uncle, brave Suchet Singh, for which he wanted an army 
of 20,000 men, although his antagonist was only assisted by forty valiant 
mountaineers.'* When the head had thus been dragged and exposed 
through the^ whole city, it was thrown on a heap of rubbish and filth and 
allowed to lie there for weeks. The irritated passers-by spat on it, and, 
after being subjected to this horrible ignominy, it was, by orders of Jaw4hir 
®^**S^* given to the d*ga. The heads of Mi^n Sohan Singh and Hir^ Singh, 
after being taken down, were«thrown into a ditch outside the fort, whence, 
some days after, they were convoyed into the private rooms of Rdjd Dhi4a 
Singh’s house, where they were discovered by Qulib Singh about the middle 
o f February 1846, when the latter came to Lahore, on a visit to the Qovernor- 
(Jeneral, when His Excellency was advancing with the British army on the 
capital of the Panjdb. The bodies of Hird Singh and Ldbh Singh became 
a prey to the wild beasts and birds of the village which was the scene of 
their murder. 

Those who have watched the progress of political events in the Panjdb 
at this critical period, cannot fail to notice the great want of discretion and 
judgment shown by the Sikh soldiery. Had they not acted under a 
mistaken notion of patriotism and blind zeal, much of the bloodshed and 
mischief which* ravaged the country might have been averted. If, after the 
death of Sher Singh and Dhi^n Singh, the soldiery had espoused the cause 
of the Sindhian w414 brothers, and exalted Ajit Singh or Labnd Singh to 
the office of wazir, to the entire exclusion of the Jammd family, the 
kingdom would have maintained its power and stability, and party-spirit 
would have died a natural death. The Sindhian wdids, being the direct 
lineal descendants of the common ancestor, with the old Mahardjd, were the 
best suited for the coveted office, and they had fully identified their interest 
with those of the young Mahardjd. Dulip Singh, the acknowledged sovereign 
of the Panjdb. The extirpation of the Sindhianwdlis and the restoration 
to power of the Mogrd family, whose interests could never have been iden- 
tical with those of the legitimate rulers, was a death-blow to the kingdom 
of the great Mahardi^ H\r& Singh was quite indifferent to life when his 
father was assassinatea, and had he been arrested, as the circumstances of 
the moment imperatively demanded, quiet would have been restored through- 
out the country, and not only would the lives of thousands have been saved, 
but the immense wealth and treasures of the kingdom which flowed to the 
Jammfl hills, would have remained in the State, and proved a source of 
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The worthies who now appear on the stage of the lidbore drama are, 
Sardar Jawdhir Singh, brother of B4nl Jindan, the cfaeen of the great Maha* 
r4j4, and hor favourite Ldl Singh, th^e Brahmin. One of 4;heir first acts wto 
to increase their popularity among the Kh&Ud, conscious as they were of tbeir 
unlimited power in the politics of the oountry. The golden utensils of the 
Royal Tosbakhdnd, were all melted down and given to the goldsmiths for 
the preparation of golden kanthda,"^ or bracelets, to be given to each soldier. 
The preparation of these Icanthds occupied fully two months, and the Khdl- 
sd on receiving these golden prizes were elated with pleasure and pride. The 
soldiers now possessed immense riches. The anarchy which haa prevailed 
dunng the last four years, and which had literally drained the resources of 
the country, was all to their advantage, since whatever faction came into 
power, owed its rise and strength to them alone, and gained the point with 
their countenance and support. 

The Khdlbd, elated with their successes, marched to Jammu, several 
thousand strong, under the command of ShAm Sin^, AttariwAlA, General 
Singh, Majithia, SuUAn Mahmud Khan and Fatteh Singh, MAn, to 
reduce RAjA GulAb Singh. The darbAr demanded of GulAb Singh three 
crores of rupees, as a fine, and the restoration of all the property belonging 
to the late BA]Ab Sachet Singh and ELuA Singh. In a fight which ensued 
at Jammu, Fatteh Singh, MAn, fell by the hands of the DogrAs He was 
a brave old chief of Ratijft Singh’s tiitoc, and a groat favourite with the 
Khdlsd troops. IIis murder ^eatly incensed the Khdhdy who now pushed 
forwaid to Tavi, the river running below the walls of Jammu The astute 
chief of Jaminfi, fully knowing the inferiority of his own tropps, and dreading 
the excitement caused among the Khdled by the murder of the MAn Sardar, 
brought all his aitb into play. 

He expressed his gnef at the death of the old sardar and disclaimed 
all participation in it. Taking with him his nephew MiAn JawAhir 
Singh, who was a great favounte with the Khdlad, he went to the troops 
himself, and, prostrating himself before the inches, declared that he and 
his family were, as they had ever been, their devoted servants, and that all 
the wealth which he had amassed was theirs. He distributed his money 
freely among the soldiery and sent three lakhs of rupees, laden on camels 
and elephants, as a nazav for the LAhore DarbAr. His personal exertions 
and attention to the members of the panchayOuta averted the catastrophe 
which threatened him, of a sack of Jammfi, and was so far successful that 
he partially gamed over some of the brigades; but be was nevertheless 
carried to LAhore, under military surveillance, in April, 1845. Arrived at 
the capital, he was placed on an elephant and conveyed under a strong escort 
to the Summan 13urj, to meet the RAni. He was honourably received by 
her, and so well satisfied her with the accounts givens by him, that she 
offered him the office of wazir, which had not yet been formally bestowed 
on JawAhir Singh, her brother. This greatly excited the jealousy of the 
latter, whose will prevailed, and he was formally installed as wazir on 14th 
May, 1845, LAI Singh receiving at the same time the title of rAjA. GulAb 
Singh was present at this ceremony. He subseimently took part in the 
betrothal of the young MabarAjA to a daughter of Chatter Singh, Chief of 
Attari, which took place on 10th July. Firmly established in power, 
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J»«^hir Singh now brought GuWb Singh to account for hw recent 

in itbe hilla OuWb Singh deemed it prudent to avoid a rupture, seeing that 

the wind had ceased to blow io hU &vour, and was anxious to leave Lahore. 

He agreed to pay, 'in all, a fine of 68 , 00,000 to the darbdr, to^giTO 
up nearly all the teiritories which had belonged to his brother, Suchet Singh, 
and which the diwbdr clumed as the escheated property of a feudatory 
Without male heirs of his body, as well as the property of his nephew, 
Hir4 Singh. Iij short, ho reserved only his own proper fioft. The lease 
fow the salt mines between the Jheltim and the Indus was also renewed, 
which deprived Oulib Singh of a large income, as also of his power over 
the Hohtds hilla Thus shorn of much of his real power, Gulab Singh 
left Lahore for his country about the* end of August, after a sojourn ot 

three or four months. . , • 4 . 4 

Sdwan Mai, the able and popular Governor of Multan, was assassinated 
in September, 1844, by a rufidan who was charged with marauding, and his 
son Muhaj was permitted to succeed him. The KhdUd demanded of him an 
increased term, or contract, which was evaded by the new governor. _ He also 
objected to the pavtuent of a large ncusrdnd which, on his accession to the 
office of his father, ho was required to pay. Displeased with his conduct, the 
darbar resol vefl upon sending a force against Mult&n ; but the new p- 
vernor, hearing ofits warlike preparations, was induced to yield, and remitted 
to Court a sum of Bs. 1,80,000 as a fine or nazi'dnd, which satisfaed all 
demands, though some petty districts which he originally held, were tafeon 
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“'"ttSaSbgh.the reputed son of the old Mahardji, who, after the Msas- 

siuation of his brother Kdshmira Singh, had been re-instatod in his jAgirs su.su 
at Gujrdnwilld on conditions of leading a quiet and retired life, now 
auain persuaded to renew his claims to the throne of Lahore. 0 wm 
• encouraged by Guldb Singh, then safe in his hill country, who, at this 
juncture, played a double game, for, on the one hand, he promised his lull 
support to the pripce, — a vain person of inadequate capacity, with nothing 
but his relationship with the great Maharajd to recommend him,— and, on 
the other hand, he instigated Jawdhir Singh to exile him, or to P“t ““ 
out of the way as best he could, as he was his only foe and the rival 
his young nephew. Peshora Singh, having received assurances of suwort 
from the troops, who had put in confinement Sardar Jawdhir Singh, on 
that chief de'claring his readiness to take protecUou in British ‘emtory with 
the vounir Mahardpi, repaired to Lahore, where he was received by military Herepair»toL«io« 
TpioL with pageatty. At th. Bini’. h? 

attended the darbdr, and was received with open ams 
honour as the equal of Diriip Singh, her own son. Th« 

in the mind of the wazir. Her Highness brother, who received the pnm^ 
with coldness, and also showed him some slight in the darbar. The prince, 
disgusted at this treatment, withdrew from the town and put up in the 
ho^e of General Avitabile, on the summit of Budhu-lcd-awd, outside 
the city, where his friends had advised him to take up his position, in the 
superstitious belief that some good fortune attached to it, m being the 
pli^ where Sher Singh had been saluted by the Khdisd soldiery as ki g 
If Ldhore. Peshora Singh was here surrounded by the 
army, who offered him their aid, which made him sanguine of Tt^e 

minister, on receiving these tidings, took immediate steps *0 
mithority and consulted his sister in the matter. The brother and 
ter h&vdg both agreed upon a line of policy, the most liberal promises were 
made to ^ tn^ to induce them to abandon the cause of the pnnee, the 
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clsdmant to the throne. A golden necklace of the value of Ra. 26 was, amonc 
other things, promised to each soldier. The Khdlsd were greatly pleased 
with this liberality and advised Peshora Singh to withdraw to hi/j principa- 
lity, and there await a more favourable opportunity.^ The prince'prudently 
withdrew, carrying with him the good wishes of the Khdled and rich presents 
from the darbdr of LAhore. The minister wreaked his wrath on the batta- 
lions who had invited Peshora Singh to the capital, By ordering the mutila- 
tion of the commander's nose and ears. The ruler of Jammti saw that his 
design of bringing about a rupture between the Lahore Darbdr and Peshordr 
Sin^ had collapsed. He therefore urged the minister tb hurry on the ar- 
rangements for the assassination of ^he prince, advancing, by way of argu- 
ment, that, being the rival of the young M.ahar4j4, his nephew, he would not 
fail to avail himself of the earliest opportunity to establish his own supre- 
macy, and that, the sooner he was removed from the scene, the better it 
would be for the interests and stability of the kingdom of Lahore. The 
consideration which inspired the policy of the astute chief was that, if Jaw&- 
hir Singh was known to be the contriver of Peshora Singh’s death, the 
KhAUd would avenge his death on him, and thus twsmgireat obstacles to the 
extension of his influence and power would be removed, an{l that without 
his being in the least suspected of complicity in the matter, as ho was 
distantly situated from both. Peshora Singh at this time held Si&lkot in 
fief, but was in very straitened circumstances, in consequence of his Sikh 
troops having deserted him. It was at this juncture that he put in an 
appearance, towards the end of July, at Atok. There he was joined by 
the Mahomedan Pathans of the neighbourhood,*' and, having surprised and 
seized the fort, he proclaimed himself Mahar4j& and entered into corres- 

J ondcnce with Dost Muliaramad Khan of K4bul. Troops wore sent from 
lihore to punish the insurgent prince; but such was the respect in whiefe, 
he was held, owing to his reputed relationship to the old Mahar^jii, that, 
on reaching their destination, they refused to fight. Not ^ shot was fired, 
and the rebel still remained at large, daily gaining ground and advancing 
in popularity. 

The Lahore minister was much disgusted and disappointed at receiving 
this news, and two confidential sardars of high rank were now sent, at the 
head of a body of troops to punish the prince, without the aid of the KhdUd 
troops of Lahore, Sardar Chattar Singh, Attarfw^l4, the new fathep in-law 
of the Mahariljd., and Fatteh Khan, Tiwdu4, a personal friend of the minister, 
were ordered to proceed to Atok at once. The former moved from Naushera, 
and the latter from Dera Ismail Khan, where they were on special duty at 
the time, settling some differences with the people of the hill country about 
R^jduri and the upper Derdjdt of the Indus. Peshora Singh had so strength- 
ened his position in the fort that, when the combined forces of these chiefs 
reached Atok, they saw that it would be a losing game for them to assume 
the offensive. The chiefs therefore resorted to negotiations, which lasted 
twelve days. Peshora Singh, coDScious of hia power and of his great popu- 
larity with the children of the Khdlsd, at first refused to come to terms, but 
the sardars, with every show of sincerity, made large protnises on behalf of 
the Crown, and the prince was at last induced to vacate the fort on 30th 
August. The terms of the capitulation were that he should leave the fort 
at the head of his troops with all the honours of war, and should be treated 
with the respect and distinction due to his position as the son of the great 
Mahardjd ; that, in addition to hia previous jdgirs in Sidlkot, another fief, 
yielding an income of one lakh of rupees per annum, should be permanently 
assigned to by the darbdr (letters written by Sardar Jawdhir Singh 
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being produced as authority for this) ; and that he should make his trium- 
phant entry into the capital, escorted by his own troopa He was treated 
with the greatest cordiality and apparent respect. Having thus been put 
off his guard, he was treacherously made prisoner and thrown into a dark 
dungeon, or low tower, called K6M, Buvj, in the fort of Atok, where he was 
strangled at night and his body thrown into the Indua The day following 
this tragedy, the treacherous chiefs, not daring to go to lAhore to announce 
their success to,the minister, througl^ dread of the KJuUsd, repaired to their 
respective destinations. 


The Fnnoe le aafeed 
and pub to death, 1846 


The news of the death of Peshora Singh was received by the LiLhore 
minister with profound joy. The ramparts of the fort thundered forth a 
royal salute, and the city was illuminated at night. In vain did B<iwi 
Rattan Singh, and Bhai Ghattu, the principal advisers of the minister, 
remonstrate with him for so indiscreet and dangerous an act. 

The fury and indignation of the Khdled, on hearing of the tragical end 
of the prince, and still more on seeing the demonstrations made to ccle- Jaw^hir siugh. ^ 
brate the event, passed all bounds. The whole of the Khdled troops made 
common cause, an^ luvore tb take vengeance on Jawiihir Singh, as the sole 
author of the^ horrible crime. The Dogr4 element was busily at work 
exciting the wrath of the Sikh soldiery at this juncture. Pirthi Singh, son 
of Mi4n Arbela Singh, and his party, were at the capital, and played their 
part with the troops so well that several divisions of the army withdrew to 
a place three or four miles from the city, on the road to Mid>n Mir,^ to 
concentrate the rest of their body there with the object of eventnally seizing 
the person of Jawdhir Si^gh, or acting in any way which the urgency of 
the case might require. They were joined by the whole of the Khdled 
troops, with tho exception of the two battalions of Jaw^hir Singh's bodyguard, 


^stationed in the fort. The panchee of the army now sent messages to 
Jaw4hir Singh, demanding his presence before the Khdled^ but the sardar 
paid no attei^tion to their demand, still hoping to win over the soldiery prebeuoe before them, 
to his side by bribes and promises. Both be and his sister exerted all 
their energie*) to persuade the deputies of the troops to let the matter drop. 

They even gave written agreements, promising the troops an increase of 
pay in the event of Jaw^bir Singh’s offence being forgiven, but all their 
promises and declarations were ineffectual. The deputies had been bribed 
with orcady money to a large amount by the Dogrd faction, and would 
yield to no promises, however liberal, and to no entreaties, however humi- 
liating. A part of the impatient and furious soldiery set itself in motion 
and wok up its station opposite the Dehli gate. Another portion of the 
army marched to attack the fort The sound of their drums and bugles Theprrpieiityoith# 
startled the obnoxious minister from his slumbers. Jawihir Singh now mimater. 


saw tho danger of his position, and immediately proceeded to consult 
with his sister upon the matter. Taking her and her son, the young Maha- 
rdjd, with him, he left the fort at noon on the 2l8t September, 1845, 
escorted by about 1,000 men, and repaired to the spot where the main 
army was encamped. He had the young Mahar^jd with him on his lap on 
the same elephfint, while his sister, the queen-mother, followed on another, 
with the slave-girl Mangela, and other members of the zendnd and slave- 
girls followed on elephants. As the sardar advanced, with his party, he 
was everywhere saluted, the B^ul at the same time being most lavish in 
her promises of rewards to the troops, which she now made personally, m 
she advanced, in the hope that her brother’s life would be spared. Jawihfr 
Singh, qn his part, entertained hopes of forgiveness after he had made his 
personal appearance before the soldiery, shielaed, as he thought, he was, by 
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the piesence of the yonouf &fahar4j4 and of the qneen*iiiother. He was 
further cncoura^d by the salutations which he received on all sides firoiu 
the Khdlad soldiery, and to which he replied with an apparently cheerfiil 
connteuaiice. But his fate was sealed, and the preseaee of his nephew and 
his royal sister could avail him nothing. While he was thus proceeding 
pompously and boldly, the bugles suddenly sounded, the drums beat, and 
the bands began to play, as a signal for action. A great tumult ensued and 
JawAhir Singh's elephant was abruptly stopped by the troops, who compelled 
the driver to make it kneel. The fierce and infuriated soldiery surrounded 
the elephant on all sides, and the boy Dulfp Singh was 'r&ughly snatched 
from the arms of his uncle. Jawdhir Singh bowed before the troops, and, 
with folded arms, implored them to hear him for a moment, but they would 
not allow him to utter a word. He was stabbed with a bayonet on the left, 
and as he bent over on the right, a man sent a bullet through his braiu. 
The wazir fell from the hoiodah a corpse, and his body was dragged from 
the elephant and mangled by the swords of those who surrounded it. BAwA 
Rattan Singh and BhAi Ghettd, the councillors of JawAhir Singh, were 
killed without any ceremony, immediately afterwarde,.on the same spot. 
The cash, in gold and silver coin, which JawAhir Singh and the ^ni had 
brought with them from the fort, was now plundered by the soldiers, and 
the RAni and her slave-girls were compelled to retire to the tents which had 
some days previously been pitched for their reception, the whole thing 
havhig been well premeditated and planned. Tho boy Dulip Singh was 
separated from his mother for a while and kept with the soldiery, who feared 
that the RAni, iu her rage and excitement, would destroy her own and her 
child s life j when these fears had subsided, the prince was again made over 
to his mother. The soldiers, however, kept a strict watch over Her Highness's 
tents tho whole night, to prevent accident She passed the night in foarfuU. 
screams and shrieks, lamenting over the death of her beloved brother and 
cursing the KUdlad. As morning broke, she was permit1;»‘d to see the 
mangled body of her brother, and her lamentations and painful cries 
wore renewed with a violence which moved tho bystandeis to pity and 
melted even the iron hearts of those who had been instrumental in 
causing her brother’s murder. Weeping bitterly, she threw herself and her 
child on the body of her brother, and when, partly by entreaties and partly by 
force, she was separated from the corpse, she rolled upon the ground, tearing 
hor hair and her clothes. This heartrending spectacle touched the sym- 
pathies of the most callous spectators. The scene was terminated at noon 
when the MaharAni was, with great diflSculty, persuaded to return to tho’ 
city. The corpse of the murdered minister was also carried to the city 
where his funeral obsequies were performed, tho same day, outside the Masti 
Gate, in the presence of several sardars of the Court Two of the murdered 
waair’s r&nis and three of his slave-girls immolated themselves with his 
corpse M virtuous satiis. A guard of Sikh solditrs was in attendance at 
the horrible ceremony, and their behaviour towards the unfortunate women 
was marked by a cruelty and barbarity quite unequalled in the history of 
the nation. As these poor defenceless women were marching in solemn 
procession to the altar, with all their money and jewellery in open trays 
carried by men on either side of them, for the purpose of distribution in 
charity, these armed rutRans remorselessly plundered them, and as the 
unfortunate women were mounting the funeral pyre, these villainous guards 
tore away^ their nose and ear-omaments (which were worn in strict con- 
formity with their religion) from their persona. The cries and remonstrances 
of the women at the indignities to which they were subjected were treated 
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tbeae moasteiB as if they lad beet the Teriest ribaldiy. Not satisfied 
with what they had abeady robbed they actually snatched from the fire 
the triaketf aad eaabreidery oa their costly attire< The helpless viotuust 
stsetehing taeir handi towacds heaven, cursM the whole Sikh nation to which 
the savages belonged. 

Thus was the death of Peahora ffingh avenged by the Sikhs. The Rdni The B&nf inoou- 
was quite iaconaolable for many weeks after the catastrophe* She renewed 
her lamentations ^very day, and with h^ long dishevelled hair, accompanied 
by her slave-girls, walked through the streets of Lahore, exposed to the 
public gaze, to pa^ her visit to the tomb of her brother, in a garden outside 
the Masti Gate, across the parade ground, where she gave free vont to 
her tears. * 

The troop now sought to make their peace with the Binf. The different 
corps recriminated one another for the murder of the wazlr. Those who were 
immediately concerned in the atrocity were declared hy some to be alone deserv- 
ing of punishment, while others maintained that every corps which had been 
present in the line had a full knowledge of the object for which they had been 
summoned. After a fe^audays,4he Bdnf convened a meeting of the pancliea and 
sardara at the Summan Burj, and when all had assembled, she declared that 
she would be &tiafied if her enemies were seized and delivered up to her. 

Jawdhir Mai, formerly the dew^n of Suchet Singh, who had been accessory Tiicrinffioadersor 
to the plot and who was present at the time, was accordingly seized and sli^onder^^to her. 
made over to the R^nl, and, as for Pirthi Singh and others of the Dogrd 
party who had supplied the troops with the money, it was agreed that they 
too should be seized and d^ivered up to her. They were, however, allowed 
to leave the city for the hills, with a few horsemen, at night, and the Riiii, 
seeing that she had no alternative for the present, kept quiet. The sardar 
moat intimate with her about this time was lAl Singh, who was generally 
understood to be her paramour, and under his advice Jawahir Mai was, after 
a few days, released. 

The Rdnf now assumed charge of the administration and held daily dar- tiio luini w declared 
b^rs, at which orders were passed. She was declared regent of the State sutt, 

after the Ddsahra, and appeared frequently in public, consulting alternately 
Dewdn Dina Nath, Bh4i Bam Singh and Misser Lai Singh on State affairs. 

But the real power rested with the pcincAai/afs, or delegates of the army, Butthedoputioaof 

who \^ere disposed to place the wazfr^t in the hands of Guldb Singh, though 

that wily chief declined to accept the perilous honour. Tej Smgh, nephew 

of Khushdl Singh, who was at this time governor of Feshdwar, arrived at 

Ldhoife, and was offered the high office, but he, too, declined it. The Bdni, 

ever anxious to promote the interests of her paramour Lai Singh, resorted to 

the expedient of solving the question of appointment by divination. Five 

slips of paper were prepared, each containing the name of a candidate, 

and the young Mahardjd was allowed to draw the lot. By some accident 

or contrivance, the name of L4I Singh turned up ; but the soldiery refused 

to recognise him, and the plan fell through. The E4m continued to carry l&i singu end Teja 

on the affairs of State in her own name, as regent, c^sisted by L41 Singh Bwgii. 

as executive minister, and Teja Singh as Commander-in-Chief 

The power of the iTAdJsd army was now at its height Every one dreaded 
them, and the highest officers of State felt themselves in momentary danger 
of annihilation if the cupidity of the troops, which had no bound, was not 
satiated. The B4ni saw her mrilous situation. With an empty treasury 
and the resources of the kingdom exhausted, she was left in no position 
to feed t|^e rapacity of the turbulent Sikh soldiers, who now openly talked 
of (sroclaiming the infant son of Shi^r Singh, Maharijd of the Fanjdb. To 
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divert their atteation in another direction, as also to break their union and 

S ower, the Kdni and her friends originated the proposal of crosring the 
utlej to make war on the British Government The troops, on hearing this, 
clamoured for munitions of war and military stores, and as these were not 
provided, the idea of an expedition to Hindostdn seems to have been 
abandoned for a time. In the meanwhile, the Court moved to Amritsar, 
and all orders of State were passed from the palace of BAm B^h. It 
returned to Lahore about the benauifj^g of November, 1845|, and for a while 
encamped in the Shaldmdr gardens. L^l Singh now openly assumed 
the duties of wazfr, and conducted the business of State Mnder the control 
of the queen-mother. 

Reports were now ingeniously circulated that the British army was advanc- 
ing to the south and east of tho Butlej ; and letters from the Sikh governors 
of the territories beyond that river were produced to show that British 
officers were actually interfering with the Sikh subjects and inflicting on 
them all sorts of annoyance and trouble. So successfully were these reports 
disseminated that the troops were thrown into a state of intense agitation, 
and great alarm prevailed in the city of Lahore. *£arly 4 p November a council 
of the sardars, panchea of the army and officers of State was convened 
by Bdj& L&\ Singh at the Bhaldmdr gardens, and, when all had assembled, 
Dewdu Dind N4th read them a letter, purporting to have been sent by the 
Sikh officers beyond the Sutlej, intimating that the British authorities were 
treating the subjects of the darbdr as their own < and demanding tribute 
from them. He informed them that there was no system of government in 
Kashmir and Peshawar, which had ceased to remij’> a single rupee on account 
of Government revenue, and that confusion and anarchy reigned throughout 
the country. He reminded them that their sovereign was but a child, that the 
whole Sikh nation were, as loyal subjects, bound to defoud bis rights, an(^ 
that, unless arrangements were speedily made for the maintenance of Sikh 
rule and power, its utter collapse would be the inevitable result. The Dewdn 
then communicated to the assembly the wish of the MaharAui to create RAjA 
LAI Bingh wazir and Sardar Tej Singh Oommander-in-Ohief of the Sikh 
armies. This eloquent speech made such an impression on the panchea of the 
Khdlad and the sardars assembled, that there was a unanimous cry for war, 
and the appointments proposed by the MaharAni were acceded to with loud 
acclamations. Two or three days after this meeting, the young MaharAjA, 
with his sardars, returned to the palace in LAhore. 

The absorbing topic of conversation with all classes of the community at 
LAhore was an expedition to HindostAn, and the wild soldiery expatiated on 
the spoils they hoped to bring from MathrA, Delhi and Bences ; for nothing 
short of the subjugation of all India was boasted of as the project they had 
in view. RAjA LAI Singh and Sardar Tej Singh were formally installed 
at the aamddhf or mausoleum, of MaharAjA Ranjit Singh and the panchea 
of the army and the sardars assembled there to do honour to the chiefs, 
as well as to receive orders for a march towards the Sutlej. Passages from 
the Oranthy or the holy book, were first recited, and harchd parahdd^ or 
bread sweetened with sugar and raisins, was distributed. Xhe panchea and 
sardars were then requested to lay their hands on the sacred Qranth and 
the canopy over the shrine of ]^njit Singh, as a pledge of fidelity to the 
young MaharAjA Dulip Singh, and obedience to RA^ LAI Singh, the wazir, 
and Sardar Teja Singh, the C!ommander-in-Chief. These ceremonies being 
over, war against the British Government was formally declared, and the 
march of the Khdlad army across the Sutlej ordered. The grounds alleged 
by the darbir for this fatal determination were four — firat^ the advance of 
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bodies of British troops towards the Sutlej aud the adoption by the British 
of defensive measures, in anticipation of the outbreak of hostilities in 
the Panj^b, which were looked upon in the light of aggressive prepara- 
tions ; secondly, the refusal of the British authorities to restore eighteen lakhs 
of rupees in the Ferozepur treasury, claimed by the Sikh Government as 
the property of the late BAji Suchet Siogh ; thirdly, the confirmation, by 
the British Government, ef the escheat of the village Morwda to the lUjA of 
Nabhd ; and, lastly^ the refusal of the British Government to allow a free 
passage to the Sikh troops into the Khdled possessions south of the Sutlej. 
It was also believed that the English were prepsSring boats at Bombay to 
make a bridge across the Sutlej, and that troops were being equipped in 
Sindh for an advance on Muhdn. All Ithese allegations were, of course, 
mere pretexts to lead the uncontrollable and obnoxious Khdled army into 
collision with a power which was sure to destroy their influence, if not their 
existence, and so make it possible to establish a Sikh government in the 
Fanjdb unrestrained by the censorship of the army. 


CHAPTER IL 


WARS .WITH THE BRITISH. 

THE FIRST SIKH WAR. 

Ty URlNG the whole time that tumult and confusion were reigning in the 
T'" Panjtfb, the attitude assumed by the British Government was pacific and 
forbearing. It was, indeed, not thought probable that a nation, disunited, 
contentious and engaged in internecine feuds, would be so rash as to run 
the risk of invading the territory of its powerful, but inoffensive neighbour. 
Actuated by these considerations, the British authorities had remained 
strictly on the defensive. As early as June 1845, the Governor-General, 
Sir Henry Hardinge, expressed his determination to maintain a Sikh govern- 
ment in* the Panjjib as long as possible; this declaration of policy being 
repeated in September and again in the early part of October. Provocation 
was repeatedly given, but it was invariably answered, not by arms, but by 
friendly Advice, or timely warnings in the plainest terms, the Governor-General 
and the Commander-in-Chief (Sir Hugh Gough) maintaining the opinion, 
even up to the 14th of December, that the Sikhs would not cross the Sutlej. 

On 8th December, large detachments of Sikh troops made their appearance 
on the right bank of the Sutlej, and the influx continued in great numbers 
on the two following days. As they poured in, they discharged artillery, 
of which they had lirought a numerous train. Considerable numbers of 
Sikh cavalry also crossed the river to the left bank, the plains opposite 
Ferozepur as far as Haii-kA-Pattan being covered with masses of Sikh 
troops. The exposed post of Ferozepur was then held by Sir John Littler, 
a brave and skilful officer, with 10,000 men and 31 guns. By the 13th, 
the Sikhs, having crossed the river in large bodies by a bridge of boats, 
passed about ten miles above Ferozepur. The Governor-General, in conse- 
quence of reports received from his agent, Major Broadfoot, met the 
UommandeviR-Chief at EamAl, and then visited LudhidnA, the other post 
on the frontier, at this time held by one European regiment, five regiments 
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of native infantry, ono repmevt of native canilry, and two troops of Irovse* 
artitlery. Up- to the 8th no forward movement was mado by the Irtish 
troops, and the pacific poli^ of the British Oovermnent was stanilest from 
the fact that, when the Sikhs marched towari^ the Sutlej, Sir Hemy 
declared that that would in no way justify hostilities on its part, " unrlesB 
the frontier should be actually violated.*' ^The Lahore Govern ment,’*^ 
observed the British statesman, ** had as good a right to reinforce their bank 
of the Sutlej as we to reinforce our posts on that river.*’. As soon, however, 
as he heard, on 8th Dec^ber, that the Sikhs were bent on hostilities, he 
ordered prompt measures to be taken to oppose the Ifivadiog army, and 
he was indefatigable in his exertions. A proclamation was issued on the 
13th, declaring the policy of th^ British Government and setting forth 
its objects and views. The manifesto declared that the British Govern* 
ment had ever been on terms of friendship with that of the Panj^b^ 
and had faithfully observed the conditions of the treaty concluded with 
Mahar^j^ Ranjit Singh in 1809 ; that the same friendly relations had been 
maintained by the British Government with the successors of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh ; that, since the death of MahaMjd. Sber, Singh, it had becomo 
incumbent on the Governor-General to adopt precautionary measures for 
the protection of the British frontier, in view of the disorganised state of 
the Lahore Government ; that, notwithstanding many most unfriendly 
proceedings on the part of the Lahore darbdr during the last two years, 
the Governor-General had shown, on every occasion, the utmost forbearance, 
and sincerely desired to see a strong Government «ro-established in the 
Panjdb ; that the Sikh army had recently marched from Lahore by the 
orders of the darb^r, for the purpose of invading British territory, and no 
reply had been given to*the repeated demands for an explanation ; that the 
Sikh army bad now invaded British territory without any shadow of provo- 
cation ; and that the Governor-General must, therefore, take measures for 
effectually protecting the British Provinces, for vindicating the authority 
of the British Government, and for punishing the violators of treaties and 
the disturbers of the public peace. The document then declared the pos- 
sessions of MaharAjd Dulfp Singh, on the left bank of the Sutlej, confis- 
cated and annexed to the British territories. 

It was DOW ascertained that the aim of the Sikhs was to cause a 
general rising against the British Government. They had endeavoured 
systematically to tamper with the native army in the employ of that 
Government, and appealed to their religious prejudices. Intrigues had also 
been going on for some time with the object of inducing the chiefs of the 
protected Sikh States to join the Khdlsd as soon as the L&hore army should 
cross tho Sutlej. 

The whole of the Ludhidud force, numbering 5,000 men and 12 guns, 
and the Ambdld force of 7,500 men, and 36 guns, made a forward 
movement, under the command of Brigadier Wheeler, and by a rapid march, 
reached Basian, at the junction of the Ambdld and Karndl roads, where 
Major Broadfoot bad collected provisions and storea Ldl Singh, passing 
Sir John Littler near Ferozepur, had taken up an entrenched position at the 
village of Feroashahr, about ten miles to the south-east, while a portion of 
his army bad pushed on to Mudki, the whole exceeding 50,000 men, with 
108 guns. Hearing that the British force advancing was small compared 
with his own, he advanced to meet it. The British troops had marched 150 
miles in six days, and had had but little food or rest, for the intelligence of the 
pfusaage of the Sutlej by the Sikhs had reached Ambdld only on 11th 
December, when a grand ball was to be given by the Commauder-in-Chief. 
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The first battle was fouj^ht at Hudki, twenty miles to the south-east of ^ 

Fetozepur, on 1 8th December 1845, between the united Anfib4l4 and Ludhidn4 Tho battio of Mudki, 
divisions, nuny>ering about 11,000 fighting men, and the Sikh army under iws. 

L41 Singh, estimated at 30,000 meni with 40 guns. According to an eye- 
witness, all was quiet in the British camp on that date, and nothing was 
heard of the enemy except the report that they were close upon the British, 
when suddenly, at about 4 o’clock P.M., the sounds of a heavy cannonade were 
heard. The Governoi^-Qeneral, an old and tried soldier,* instantly galloped into 
the field on horseback. The British soldiers, who were in a state of great 
exhaustion, were engaged at the time in preparations for dinner. The troops 
were immediately drawn up in order of battle. The Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Hugh Gough, pushed forward at the head of cavalry and horse artillery, the oouRh 

infantry and field batteries being ordered to follow. The position of the w enemy, 

enemy was two miles from the British camp, behind jungle, bushes and 
sandy hillocks, among which they had screened their artillery. Immediately 
on tho British force coming in sight, the Sikh artillery opened a heavy 
cannonade, which checked the British advance in this direction, but a fiank 
movement of the Britj^b^avalfy turned the left of the Sikhs and swept 
along the rear of their infantry and guns, while tho artillery silenced the 
enemy’s guns. The Sikh infantry was then attacked by the British infantry 
under Sir John M^Caskill and Major-Generals Sir H. Smith and Gilbert. 

While the fight was going on with great fierceness on both sides, L41 Singh, 
in accordance with his original design, suddenly abandoned tho field, leaving 
the Sikhs to fight as their valour might prompt. The hardy Sikhs, not dis- 
couraged by the treachery of their commander, continued the conflict with 
undiminished energy and devotion. ^ Some of their cavaliy men, dismount- 
ing from their horses, grasped their swords with both hands and rushed 
furiously on the British lines, but were repulsed with great slaughter. Sir 
•^Tienry directed the movements of a part of the British force himself. Mr. 

Currie remonstrated with His Excellency for thus exposing himself; but Sir 

Henry disregarded his advice, as the great Macedonian monarch had done 

bciore him, on tho same soil, when remonstrated with by his advisers, more 

than two thousand years previously, Tho Governor-Gtenerars presence 

inspired the troops with confidence, and the British soldiers fought with 

great courage. The Sikhs at last gave way before the determined valour 

of the British, ^and were driven from post to post at the point of the Defeat o£ the Sikiu 

bayonet. The approaching darkness and the dust prevented the British 

force from pursuing them in the direction of tho river, whither they had 

retreated,* but before night, seventeen of their guns, some of them of heavy 

calibre, had been captured. The battle lasted until an hour and a half of dim 

starlight, amidst clouds of dust from the sandy plains. The victory was 

dearly purchased, and by it the British learnt the true character of their foe. 

The battle-field, after the fight was over, presented a terrible spectacle. An 

officer who was in the fight, has thus painted the scene : — It was now The scene desenbed 

g^wingdusk and the enemy appeared to be retreating. Underneath our feet, 

as we rode along, were scattered the bodies of men, horses and camels, some 

gasping and others dead, while the wounded were groaning piteoasly and call- 

ingoutforbelp, which we could not give.” The loss on the side of the British ThoBntbhion. 

was 216 killed and 657 wounded. Amongst those killed were Major- 

General Sir Robert Sale, fismous for his gallant defence of Jalldldbdd, and 

Major-General Sir John M'Caskill. 

* During; his campaigns in the Paiu^b, Lord Hardinge was often seen sitting under a tree at 
a table, official fiapers and boxes before him, isBuing orders and giving instructions. He disre- 
garded ceremony, and did not so much as wait for hie testa to arrive todispoie of bueiseae when 
ita nature demanded prompt attention. 
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During the battle, the Sikhs had drums beaten to keep up their spirits. 
They had captured Captain Biddulph and kept him bound with a chain, 
until victory began to declare itself for the British, when t^ey sent him 
back. The Captain was clothed in a long red ganment which the Sikhs had 

g ut on him, while they had taken away his own clothes out of curiosity. 

iaptain Biddulph, on coming back, furnished important intelligence as to 
the disposition of the Sikh troops, the number of their guns and their 
munitions of war. 

After the action of the 18th, the Sikhs were incessantly employed in 
entrenching themselves in their position around the iFillage of Ferozshahr, 
distant about ten miles both from Mudki and from Ferozepur. It was now 
resolved to make an assault on the great Sikh entrenchments in this locality, 
and, with that view, Sir John Littler effected a junction with the main body of 
the British army, bringing with him from Ferozepur 5,000 infantry, two regi- 
ments of cavalry and 21 guns. The British forces now numbered 
16,700 men and 69 guns, while those of the enemy consisted of 33,000 of 
the flower of the Sikh army, with 108 guns of heavy calibre, vastly superior 
in weight of metal to those of the British. HEkr bfenry Hardinge offered his 
services to the Commander-in-Chief, as second in command, and they were 
gladly accepted. The junction with Sir John Littler's division having been 
effected about midday on 21st December, at a distance of four miles from 
the Sikh entrenchments, an immediate attack on the enemy's position 
was resolved upon. The assault was commenced at about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, Sir Hugh Gough commanding the right wing, the Governor- 
General the left. The British army marched in even array, and their 
artillery opened a steady fire, which was replied to with such rapidity and 
precision by the enemy that the best efforts of the British soldiers to silence 
their guns were unavailing. In the midst of a storm of whizzing bullets, 
cannon balls, and shells, the British infantry, under Captain Pringle 
O’Hanlon, of the staff, advanced, and having gained a footing in the 
entrenchments, wrested some of the guns from the enemy, but the Sikh 
infantry, drawn up behind the guns, opened such a tremendous fire of 
musketry that the advanced force was hurled back, much shattered. The 
British troops renewed the assault, and by sunset a portion of the enemy’s 
entrenchments was finally carried. Major-General Sir Harry Smith’s brigade 
captured the village of Ferozshahr, but was unable to retain it (hiring the 
night, and had to withdraw. Her Majesty’s 3rd Dragoons charged the 
enemy with great gallantry and took some of their most formidable batteries ; 
yet the enemy continued to hold a considerable portion of their position. 
Darkness now fell upon the scene ; the contest was raging everywhere, and the 
obstinacy and persistency with which it was carried on, threw the English 
into confusion and disorder. The night that ensued was truly designated 
a night of terrors.” Thirst, cold and fatigue oppressed the weary soldiers, 
exhausted by over-exertion and reduced in numbers. Yet they were 
animated by an indomitable spirit, and the course and tact displayed by 
them were truly worthy of British soldiers. Sir Henry Hardin^ gave a 
vivid description of the events of that memorable nighl; in his official des- 

E latches, which were read with great enthusiasm in the House of Commons 
y Sir Robert Peel. “ The ni^t of the 21st December,” wrote Sir Henry, 
was the most extraordinary of my life. I bivouacked with the men with- 
out food or covering, and our nights were bitter cold. A burning camp in 
our front, our brave fellows lying down under a heavy cannonade, which 
continued during the whole night, mixed with the wild cries qf the Sikhs, 
our English hurrah, the tramp of men and the groans of the dying. In 
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this state, with a handful of men who had carried the batteries the ni^ht 
tefore, I remained till morning, taking very short intervals of rest by lying 
down with various regiments in succession to ascertain their temper and 
revive their ^spirits. I fijund myself again with my old friends of the 
29th, Slst, 50th and 9th, all in good heart My answer to all and every 
one of them was that we must fight it out, attack the enemy at day -break, 
beat him, or die honourably on the field. The gallant old General (Sir 
Hugh Gough) kind-hearted and heroically brave, entirely coincided with 
me." There was a proposal to fall back oft Ferozepur during the night, but 
the dauntless spirit of Lord Gough and the intrepid courage of Sir Henry 
Hardinge were strongly averse to the adoption of such a course. In the 
midst of their difficulties, the spirit of the wearied soldiers was cheered by 
the genial temper and lofty bearing of the Governor-General. The Sikhs 
had provided themselves with abundant brush-wood, which they lighted 
during the night to warm their stiffened limbs. They continued to harass 
the British troops by the fire of their artillery, and the position of the 
English was one of great danger. Amid these difficulties, the night wore away. 
As soon as daylight brokj^on^^ 22nd, the British infantry formed into line 
with alacrity, and fire ^as opened from the centre by such of the heavy 
guns as remained effective, aided by a flight of rockets. The cold was so 
severe that it was with difficulty that the men could handle their muskets. 
Their thirst during the day was so intense that they were driven to drink 
putrid water which, at any, other time, would have been rejected as poison ; 
the horses almost wenf^ mad with fatigue and privation. Sir Hugh Gough 
and Sir Henry Hardinge advanced steadily, unchecked by the enemy’s fire, 
and drove them rapidly out of the village of Ferozshahr and their en- 
campment ; then charging down on the centre, the British force swept 
through the camp, bearing down all opposition, and dislodged the enemy 
*^rom their whole position. The line then halted, receiving its two loaders, 
as they rode along its front, with a gratifying cheer, and displaying the 
captured standarcf of the Khdlsd. The English were masters of the field, 
and had captured upwards of 73 pieces of cannon. The Sikh army was in full 
retreat across the Sutlej, in the greatest confusion and dismay, having aban- 
doned large stores of grain, camp equipage and ammunition. Their commander, 
L4l Singh, had fled at an early period, and his military chest was plundered 
by the exasperated soldiery. 

But the toils and glories of the victors were not yet at an end. T^j 
Singh, who had commanded in this great battle, brought up from the Sutlej 
a fresh force consisting of 20,000 infantry, 5,000 cavalry and 70 guns. The 
sudden advance of a new Sikh army was looked upon with much concern by 
the British commanders at ihis juncture, for their ammunition of all sorts 
was nearly expended, while the troops were thoroughly exhausted, and had 
hardly had time to recover from their late privations. It happened, however, 
that after firing a few shots from their guns, the Sikhs, apparently panic- 
stricken at the movement of British cavalry, retired as they had come. T4j 
Singh had been ar} vised by his zealous and faithful soldiery to attack the 
British column a^ daybreak ; but he intentionally delayed, and did not 
appear on the scene until he had seen that L&l Singh’s force was defeated 
at every point, his object being to disperse and overawe the turbulent 
Khdlad army. This completed the victory of the British. 

Never before had a more severely contested battle, with so many attend- 
ing perils, been fought on the plains of India since the British set foot on its 
soil. TheUloss in this battle was great, being 694 killed and 1,721 wounded, 
or about a seventh of the whole British force engaged. Amongst those 
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killed were Major Broadfoot, Political Officer, D’Ansy Todd, of Herat fame, 
and Brigadier Wallace. The whole staff of the OovemQr*^neral was die* 
abled, the onl^ exception being his son. Captain Hacdinge. The loss of tiie 
Sikhs was estimated at 8,000 ; 73 fine gnns and ipany standards fell into the 
hands of the victors. The victory of Ferozshahr was of great importance, 
inasmuch as it not only bad the effect of completely disheartening the 
X/idlsd .army, but also deprived it of nearly all its artillery. Indeed, had 
the British chiefs known or credited, on the night of the 2lBt, the incapacity 
of Ldl Singh, or the treason of Tdj Singh, the thought of retiring upon 
Ferozepur could have never occurred to any one that, night. After these 
transactions, T^j Singh, the Sikh commander, visited the British camp, and 
tried to open negotiations with the Governor-General, but His Lordship 
refused to transact any business with him until the British troops should 
reach the walls of the capital of the Panjdb. 

rou'nmnrfwto^irt*' • December 1845, the Governor-General issued a proolama- 

DttLmbor, 1H15. tion from his camp at Ferozepur, declaring that the Lahore Government had, 

without any provocation, or a declaration of war, commenced hostilities 
against the British; that a large Sikh army,«^jiich had invaded the British 
tenitories, had been repulsed and driven across tli? Sutlej ; and that it had 
become necessary for the British Government to take measures for punishing 
this unprovoked aggression, and for preventing similar acts of treachery in 
future by the Government and army of the PanjAb. It called upon all 
natives of Hindostda who had taken service under the Liihore Government 
to quit thei^ service at once, and place themselves uqder the orders of the 
Governor-General of India. They wore ordered to repair to the British aide 
of the Sutlej, and to report themselves to the British authorities. If they 
failed to comply with this order, they were to be considered as having for- 
feited all claim to British protection, and to bo treated as traitors to their 
country and enemies of the British Government. * 

While the British were reduced to a state of inactivity for want of heavy 
guns, ammunition, and stores, which were daily expected from Delhi, the 
enemy, towards the middle of January, made a further effort upon the upper 
nanjur siijKb cToasoB Sutlcj. A Strong body of the Sikhs under Ranjfir Singh, Majithia (brother 

thiciitoiiH LiKlIiiaiiA, of Sardar LahoA Singh), crossed the Sutlej at Phillour, with a train of seventy 
pieces of artillery, and threatened the frontier station of Ludhid>n4, then 
weakly garrisoned. He was joined by the Bdjil of Lddwd, a petty chief, 
dependent on the Englisby who had proved a traitor to them. Sir Harry 
Smith wati detached to the relief of Ludhidnd, at the head of a body of 
Ttio Hkln»l»(1i of cavalry and eighteen guns. The fort of Baddowdl into which Banj6r Singh 
thrown a small garrison, lay on his route, but before the British General 
could reach it, it had been reinforced by te^ thousand Sikh troops. Sir 
Harry Smith tried to avoid the unequal combat, and continued his march 
to Ludhi^n^, inclining to remain at a distance from the position occupied by 
the Sikhs ; but the latter were resolved on fighting, aud, as soon as the British 
troops came in sight, opened fire on them with their artillery. A sharp 
skirmish ensued, tern^inating in the defeat of the British, a portion of their 
baggage, and a number of beasts of burden falling intp the hands of the 
Sikhs. Indeed, had it not been for the opportune help rendered by the 
cavalry under l^igadier Cureton, which was advancing from Dharmkot, and 
the dashing charges made by it on the enemy, the loss on the side of the 
British would in all probability have been far more severe than it actually 
was., Sir Harry Smith now effected a communication with Ludhidni, which 
was relieved. The skirmish of Baddow4l took place on 2l8t January 
IbliG, the loss on the side of the British being about sixty-nine killed. 
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aisty-eight wounded, wd seveatj-Mveo Huettng. Of the last, several were 
takm prisooeiB to Uhcxte, among them being Mr. Barrou^ an AssUtant 
Surgeon. 

Banj^ Slogb had by ^is tune been mnforoed from the right bank of 
the fintliej by 4,000 regular troops, twelve pie^s of artillery and a laige 
body of cavairy, and he advanced to Jagrdon, with the apparent object of 
intercepting the British, communications by that route. The Bikhsi, elated 
with their success at Baddowdl, boasted of driving the British off the field. 
Qul4t> Singh arrived at Ldhore on 27th January, 1846, and was immediately 
hailed as minister* and leader. Simultaneously with the Sikhs, Sir Hanry 
Smith was reinforced by a brigade under Brigadier Wheeler, and a junction 
was effected with the Ludhi4n4 troops,* which raised the forces under his 
command to 11,000 men, with thirty -two guns. With this force he advanced 
at daylight on the 28th to attack the enemy, who had taken up an en- 
trenched position at AUw41, with an army estimated at 15,000, with iifty-six 
guns. Immediately on the British troops coming in view, the enemy opened 
a fierce cannonade along bis whole line, and a brilliant action ensued, the 
gleam of the bayonets and s^g^s having a most imposing effect. There was 
no dust, and the sunfiho^ brightly. The British line was compelled to halt 
for a few minutes under fire, till the brigades on the right were brought up, 
and a rapid chaige being made, the village of Aliwdl was carried ; but the 
Sikhs stood their ground on the field, and fought with much resolution* 
They sustained frequent h^nd-to-band encounters with the British cavalry. 
Ill one charge of iufgintry upon the 16tb Lancers they threw away their 
muskets, and advanced with sword and shield against the lances of their 
opponents. Their mast rcbofute resistance, however, proved unavailing, tho 
British troops, storming position after position, and capturing battery after 
battery ; and although the enemy made repeated attempts to rally behind 
* Bundi, they were at length completely hemmed in, and fled precipitately 
across the Sutlej, hundreds of them being drowned in the stream, and 
luindrcds more licrishiDg under the fire from the British artillery, directed 
wdth great precision against the enemy’s boats. The spectacle of numerous 
corpses floating on the river was most horrible. The whole of the enemy’s 
guns were either captured or spiked, or else were sunk in the river, and all 
his munitions of war, stores of grain and nearly everything that had been 
broughl^into the field, fell into the hands of the victors. The Commander-in- 
Chief, describing the successful issue of this memorable battle, thus exult- 
ingly remarks in his official despatch, “I am unwont to praise, when praise 
is not imerited, and I here must avowedly express my firm opinion and 
conviction, that no troops in any battle on record ever behaved more nobly.” 
The loss sustainod by the ]@Dglish in this battle was 151 killed, 418 wounded 
and 26 missing. 

Tho immediate effect of the opportune defeat of the Sikhs at AUwdl 
was the evacuation by them of all the forts garrisoned on the British side of 
the Sutlej, and the cession to the British Uovernment of all the territory 
on the loft bank of that river. Guldb Singh, who, on the exclusion of Lai 
Singh, had undertaken the oiS^ce of minister, instead of rallying the van- 
quish^ troops, reproached them for the folly of hoping to succeed against 
the conquerors of Hindostila. He opened negotiations with the Qovemor- 
jQeiieral ; but, when told that the first demand of the British Government 
antecedent to the acknowledgment of a Sikh sovereignty in Lahore, was tho 
immediato disbandment of the Sikh army, he decliu^ that be was helpless 
tOiOffeot as ho oould not deal with the turbulent soldiery. 

Mowwbiie, the Sikhs were not wanting in energetic preparations for 
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renewing the contest They continued to hold their position on the right bank 
of the Sutlej, while on the left thej constructed formidable entrenchments in 
front of the main army of the British. A skilful Spanisli officer, Huerba, had 
been employed by the Sikhs in constructing these works, together with a 
remarkably powerful tite-de-pont at the village of Sobrdon, about twenty 
miles from Ferozepur. Below the fords of Hariki, they threw a spacious bridge 
across the Sutlej, the flanks of which rested on the river and which was covered 
by a ditch in front. These great works had been repeatedly reconnoitred 
bjr a party of observation, and were found to extend over two-and-a-half 
miles, protected by powerful batteries, so as to command the passage of the 
river. The strength of the Sikhs was estimated at 35,000 fighting men, 
with 67 heavy pieces of artillery, united by the bridge to a reserve on the 
opposite bank. This reserve consisted of a considerable camp and some 
artilleiy, flanking the field-works on the British side. It was resolved by 
the British to delay the attack on the Sikhs’ entrenched position until the 
arrival of a formidable siege train and ammunition from Delhi. These 
reached the camp on the 7th and 8th of February, and on the latter date 
the brigades which had been detached for tb3->relief of Ludhidn^ rejoined 
the main army. Tho total strength of the Briti^' army now was 15,000 
men, of whom 5,000 were Europeans. 

The Sikhs were much depressed in spirit by the British victory at Aliw^I. 
The British troops were full of confidGnee and exulted in anticipations of 
triumph. There was a sad want of unity among the Sikh commanders, and 
it was rightly said, that, while the soldiers did everything, the leaders did 
nothing. Hearts to dare and hands to execute,*’ observes Captain Cun- 
ningham, ** were numerous, but there was no mind to guide and animate the 
whole.” There was a flush of joy on the faces of the British soldiers and 
sepoys as they beheld, in stately array, the huge elephants dragging the 
heavy ordnance, and the Transport Department bringing abundant ammuni- 
tions and war stores from Delhi. There was now nothing to hinder an advance, 
and the 10th of February, or only twelve days after the victory of Aliw&l, was 
fixed for storming the strong works of the Sikhs. Early in the morning of 
that day, under cover of a thick fog, the dispositions of the army were effected 
unnoticed by the enemy. The English heavy ordnance was planted in 
masses opposite the most commanding points of the Sikh entrenchments com- 
manded by T6j Singh. L&l Singh with his cavalry lay higher up the stream. 
Tho sinking spirits of the Sikhs were revived by the capture of a British 
post of observation, which had been left unprotected at night. That 
experienced old man. Shim Singh, of Attari, lamented the choice of the Sikhs 
in daring to wage war with their colossal neighbour, but the admonitions of 
the hoary-headed chief were not heeded. The brave old soldier thereupon 
announced to the desponding Khdlsd bis resolution to die in tho first combat 
with the enemy, as a sacrifice to the spirit of their martial Guru and the 
sacred commonwealth. 

About seven o’clock in the morning, the gloomy fog that had loomed over 
the scene rolled away. The English batteries opened fire on the enemy’s 
entrenchments, and, for upwards of three hours, a tremendous storm of iron 
hail poured incessantly upon the general mass of the enemy, spreading death 
and destruction on every side ; but the Sikhs returned the fire steadily from 
behind their huge batteries of earth, planks and fascines. Clouds of sul- 
phurous smoke hung over the battlefield, presenting a strange contrast to 
the bright steel of the arms and the polished brass accoutrements. The 
formidable calibre of the English guns, mortars and howitzers, aided by the 
rocket battery, began to tell severely on the enemy, but the latter continued to 
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work their heavy batteries, from which shot and shell fell hissing in the 
British lines. The thunder of full 120 pieces of ordnance, which were employed 
on both sides, produced an appalling roar, the hring being very distinctly 
heard at Ferozepur, twenty miles off. It soon became evident that the issue 
of the contest must be left to the arbitrament of musketry and the bayonet. 
At nine o’clock the left wing of the British army under Brigadier Stacey, 
supported by a troop of horse artillery, advanced steadily to the attack. 
They were withiit 300 yards of the heavy Sikh batteries, but, notwith- 
standing the scientific mode of their assault, and the regularity of their move- 
ments, so deadly a* fire of cannon, musketry and swivels was kept up by 
the enemy that the greater part of thp division was driven back. The 
battle raged with inconceivable fury, but at length the persevering gal- 
lantry of the British triumphed. The assailants, who had been repulsed, 
rallied and dashed forward with great pertinacity, led on by Sir Uobert 
Dick, an old and fearless cominaiider, and, though the Sikhs offered a 
stubborn resistance and fought desperately, the gallant Ihitisli soldiers 
leaped the ditch with great steadiness, and, after a fioico liand-to-hand 
struggle, swarmed aiM Ifiounted the raniparts amidst loud shouts of 
victory. The hardy Sikhs fought bravely keenly contesting every inch of 
ground, but fortune had forsaken the Khdlsd; their bravest oft'orts to re- 
trieve the day j)roved of no avail, and doptniction awaited them on every 
side. The fire of the Sikhs first slackened, and then ceased entirely. 
Thus were the Ibrmidulfle entrenchments of Subraon, which had bid 
defiance to the Drifish, at length cariied. Many had thought the posi- 
tion of the enemy, with lAs trcmeiuloiis artillery, next to impregnable, 
but all was over now. The tiaitor, Tej Singh, as before, had fled on the 
first assault, and sank a boat in the middle of the bridge communicating 
’'uth the opposite bank of tlio river. But very diflerent was the conduct of 
the hoary-hoaded Slulni Singh, the faithful liiend of the Khdlsd, who, 
remeniboriiig hi# vow to his countrymen, dressed himself in a garineut as 
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white as his long snowy beard, galloped lorward, and clioering on his ardent ci niant oonciuot 
followers, led them to the attack, leviving their spirits with the promise 
of everlasting bliss made to the brave by their great Guru. Thus lighting, 


thus encouraging his comrades and awakening them to a semso of their 
duty, thus scorning death to the last, did this veteran soldier fall a martyr, 
an<l his*memgry is held in the greatest estccMn by his cifun try men to this 
day. Terrible was the carnage on tliat day. The trenches were filled with 
the detul and the dying, and the parapets were covered with blood from 
one end to the other. Although so hard pressed by the victors, no disciple 
of the Guru asked for quarter, but everywhere showed a bold front. The 
Sutlej had risen high in iht? night, and the bridgo-of-boats constructed by 
the Sikhs was swept away. The routed host tried to swim to the right bank, 
but the British horse artillery, coming up at a gallop, poured on the 
masses a deadly shower of grape and shrapnel, till the current of tb^ stream 
was crimsoned with blood and choked with corpses. Tlie battle hod begun in 
earnest at nine o’clock ; and by eleven o’clock, or, within the pbort space of 
two hours, nearly dne-third of the total forces brought by tb^ Sikhs into the 
field had perished. Hundreds fell under the deadly oi grape and 

canister, while hundreds upon hundreds were drowned in attempting tho 
passage of the swollen stream. “ Their awful slaughter, confusion and dismay,” 
observed the Commauder-in-Chief, “ were such as would have excited com- 
passion in the hearts of their generous conquerors, if the Khdlsd troops had 
not in the •early part of the action sullioS their gallantry by slaughtermg 
and barbarously mangling every wounded soldier whom, in tho vicissitudes 
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of attack, the fortunes of war left at their mercy/' Sir Hugh Gough was 
himself heard to say that he was sure the bodies of the enemy lay so thick, 
that he “ could have walked over to the other bank of the river by stepping 
from one to the other/* 

Sixty-seven pieces of cannon, upwards of 200 camel-swivels (zanibuTahs^ 
numerous standards and vast munitions of war, seized by the troops, were 
the trophies of the British victory. By order of the Coinmander-in-Chief 
a part of the vaunted bridge constructed by the Khdhd was burnt The 
victory was decisive; but it was n&t purchased without 'severe loss to the 
victors : 320 British soldiers were slain in the battle-field, including Major- 
General Sir Robert Dick, who was mortally wounded close to the trenches, 
while cheering on his brave men.^ He had served with distinction in the 
Peninsular War and was present on the field of Waterloo.* The number of 
wounded on the side of the British was, 2,083. The loss of the Sikhs was 
immense, no less than 8,000 being killed, wounded or drowned. Amongst 
those wounded was T^j Singh, the Commander-in-Chief. By this victory 
the Sikh army was irretrievably broken and scattered, with no hopes of being 
again able to take up arms. It is reinarkaUn.^that, in the neighbourhood 
of Sobraon, the scene of the great English victory, a Dlo6dly battle was fought 
by Alexander the Great upwards of two thousand years befbfe. Little did the 
British heroes, who were engaged in that campaign, dream, in their school- 
boy days, in a country so remotely situated from India, that they would ever 
tread ground so famous in the history of the Mj\podoniaa conqueror ! Nor 
is it less interesting to reflect on the motives which guided the Macedonian 
monarch and the British Governor-General, c£jch in his turn, to invade the 
famous country of the five rivers. The one was influenced mainly by an 
unconquerable lust for conquest, while the other drew his sword in the cause 
of humanity, in self-defence against an aggressive foe! The one invaded, 
half conquered, the country and hastily departed, leaving it in a state dt 
perplexity and confusion. The other came as a deliverer from violence 
and rapine, completely conquered the country and retained the conquest, 
giving the conquered inhabitants the blessings of peace, civilization and 
freedom, the greatest and most valued gifts that nations have ever enjoyed 
under an enlightened and beneficent Government. 

On the very night of victory, the advanced brigades of the British 
army were pushed across the Sutlej opposite Ferozepur; no enemy was visi- 
ble to check their progress. By the 12th, a bridge-of-bdats had been 
thrown across the Sutlej by Major Abbot with the materials furnished by 
Lord Elleuborough from Sindh a year before, and on the 13th, the A^hole of 
the British force, excepting the heavy train, crossed the river. Easiir, 32 
miles from Ldhorc and 16 miles from the riven was occupied by the van 
of the British force, on the 11th, on which day also envoys arrived from 
Ldhore The fort of Kasdr was occupied the following day without opposition. 
The Governor-Goueral joined the Commandor-in-Chiefs camp on the morning 
of the 14th. It was ascertained that the Sikhs had re-assembled, to the number 


_ *Tho inonume^, of this brave soldier is situated in the Ferozepur churchyard, and is covered 
with B^andstone slaU. The marble tablet has the following inscription 

/* the lope of a joyful resurrection, Sir Robert Henry Dick, of Tally Mett, Perth- 

shire. N. B., Major-Getjml, Knight Commander of the order of the Bath and of Hanover; 
Knight of thr Austrian A^itary order of Maria Theresa, and of the Russian order of Vladimir ; 
Colonel of H. M. s 73rd Recent. 

“ For his country he fought tajd bled in Egypt, at Maida, throughout the Peninsula, at Water- 
Iw and in India. , For his valw and skill at Fuentes d'Honor, Busaco, Salamanca and 

Waterloo, ho received two medalb ' • - - - 

He fell in the moment of victory on 

80th Regimen^ having led his division ^ _ 

at Sobraon. Honoured and beloved he hved, honoured and lamented he died. 
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of twenty thousand, in the direction of Amritsar, but that they were not in a 
position to offer battle to the victors. On the same day the Governor-General Prociauntion of the 
issued a proclamation, announcing, that the British army had crossed the 
Sutlej and ehtered the Pipijdb, declaring that the occupation of the Panj4b 
by the British would not be relinquished until ample atonement had been mado 
for the infraction of the treaty of 1809, and the unprovoked invasion of the 
British Provinces, full indemnity paid for all expenses incurred during the war, 
and such arrangements made for the future government of the Lahore 
territories as would give perfect security to the British Government against 
similar acts of peifHy and aggression in the future; that military operations 
against the Government and army of the Ldhore State had been under- 
taken by the Government of India from*no desire of territorial aggrandize- 
ment, though the measures necessary for providing indemnity and security 
would involve their retention of a portion of the Ldhore territories, the ex- 
tent of which would be determined by the conduct of the Darbdr, and by 
considerations for the security of the British frontier ; that the Government 
of India would, under any circumstances, annex to the British Provinces 
the districts, hill and between the rivers Sutlej and Bias, 

the revenues thereof* being appropriated as a part of the indemnity re- 
quired from the Ldhore State ; that the Government of India, as frequently 
declared by it, had never desired to subvert the Sikh government in the 
Panjdb; that, although the conduct of the Darbdr had been such as to 
justify the moat severe aud oxtreine measures of retribution, nevertheless 
the Governor-General. was still willing that an opportunity should be given 
to the Darbilr and to the ^iefs to submit themselves to tho authority 
of the British Governi«^tit> hy a return to good faith, and the observance 
of prudent counscla cb enable tho Governor-General to organize a Sikh govern- 
ment in tho T>5rsoii of a descendant of its founder, the late Mahariljfi 
Kanjit Singh tho faithful ally of the British. The Governor-General 
therefore c>-dcd upon all those chiefs who were well-wishers of tho des- 
cendants of Kaiijit Singh to act in concert with him, in carrying into effect 
such arrangements as would maintain a Sikh government at Lahore, capable 
of controlling its army and protecting its subjects, and based on principles 
that would provide for tho future tranquillity of the Sikh States, secure the 
British frontier against a repetition of acta of aggression, and provo to the 
whole world the moderation and justice of tho paramount power of India. 

The Froclamatibn concluded with the declaration that if tho opportunity 
then afforded of rescuing the Sikh nation from military anarchy and misrule 
were neglected by the Darbdr, and hostile opposition to the British army 
renewed, the Government of India would make such other arrangements for 
the future government of thp Fanjdb as the interests and security of the 
British power might render just and expedient. 

The Ri.ni and the Darbdr now urged Rdj^ GuUb Singh, their chosen The uhore Darb&r 
minister, to proceed immediately to the British camp to implore mercy in 
tho name of the Darbdr, and endeavour to enter into negotiations. All the 
chiefs, sirdars and panchayata of the army solemnly pledged themselves to 
abide by such term| as the r4jd might arrange with the British Government, 
on the basis announced in the Proclamation, of recognising a Sikh govern- 
ment in Ldhore. On the 15th, tho Governor-General was visited at Kasdr 
by R&jd Guldb Singh, Dowdn Dlnd Ndth, Fakir Niir-ud-dm and the Barakzai 
chief, Sardar Sultdn Muhammad Khan. His Excellency received the Rdjd 
and his colleagues as the representatives of an offending government, the forma- 
lities observed at friendly meetings bei ig omitted and the proffered^ nazara 
refused. The Governor-General explained to the Sikh deputation how 
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unprovoked and unwarrantable the conduct of the Darbdrand Sikh army 
had been towards the British Government, and the moderation and forbear- 
ance which had throughout characterised the action of that Government, 
lie commended the conduct of the RdjA in keeping aloof from the hostile and 
perfidious transactions of the Sikh Government, and expressed his readiness 
to mark his sense of that conduct. As for the conditions on which the 
British Government would be prepared to make an adjustment with the 
Lahore Darbdr, His Excellency referred the chiefs to his Chief Secretary, 
Mr. Currie, and to his Agent for the affairs of Northern India, Major Law- 
rence. The confcrouce of the chiefs with these officers ieok place at night, 
and the terms of peace having been explained to them, they, after some dis- 
cussion, signed a document concediLg all the demands of the British. These 
Tnaty with the Sikh included the recognition of Dulip Singh as sovereign of Ldhore, but required 
overumeut. ccssiou in fuU sovcrcigiity of all the country between the Sutlej and the 

liidiS rivers, the payment of a crore-and-a-half of rupees, or a million-and-a- 
half sterling, to the conquerors, as indemnity for the expenses of the war ; the 
disbandment of the present Sikh army and its re-organisation under the 
system and regulations with regard to pay whief^ existed in the time of 
Kanjit Singh ; an arrangement for liinitnig the cxte'nt of the force which 
might be henceforth employed to be determined on in communication 
wiiii the British Government ; the surrender of all the guns that had been 
pointed against the British ; the cession to the English of the entire regu- 
lation and control of both banks of the river Satly^j, and such other arrange- 
ments for settling the future boundaries of the SJvkh State, and the organi- 
sation of its administration as might be deterinined on at LAhorc. It was 
further agreed that the young MahartljA, with Bhdi P.am Singh and other 
chiefs who had remained at Lilhore, should forthwith repair to tlie camp of 
tho Governor-General and surrender themselves to him, and that, after 
personally tendering his submission to the Governor-General, vhe MaharajJT 
should accompany him in his march to Ldhoro with all tho SiVfi chiefs. 

Tho ^ Aline: Mnhniaui LuliAiii, about midway between tho Sutlej and Rdvi, was hited v>ii as the 

o"'vfTnm- place of mooting, but the MaliardjA with his chiefs, hastening from Lahore, 
before tho Governor-General could reach the place, expressed his readiness 
to wait on His Excellency at once. Sir Henry, however, deemed it right to 
SCO the Lahore sov(jreign on the appointed day, and, accordingly, in tho 
afternoon of 18th February, the Maharaja ]>aid his respects to His Excel- 
lency in his camp at Lulidni attended by Rd,j<l Guhlb Singh, Bhai Ham 
Singh, DewAn DluA Nath, Fakir Niir-ud-din, and ten or twelve other chiefs. 
They were all dressed in plain attiro and came with the mien of humiliation 
suited to their condition. Tho interview took placo in the Darbir lent, Sir 
Hugh Gough and staff being present on the occasion. No salute was fired 
on tho arrival of tho Mahardjd, nor were other formalities proper to such 
occasions observed, the Governor-General causing it to be explained that, 
as no formal submission had yet been tendered, the young Mahar&j<l could 
not be received as a friendly prince. The Mahardjil accordingly tendered 
his submission in person and begged for tho pardon and clemency of the 
British Government on such terms as might be dictate^! by the Governor- 
General. Sir Henry stated that, tho conditions of peace having been duly 
announced to the minister and the sardars accredited with him, and they 
having, in the name of the Mahardjd, acquiesced in all the terms imposed 
by tho British Government, it was unnecessary to re-open the discussion, 
tho more so then, as tho Mahardjd was of too tender an age to take part in 
such proceedings. He considered it right to treat the Mahar^vdj, from the 
moment he had thrown himself on the mercy of Govornment, as a princo 
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restored to the favour of the British Government, which extended its 
clemency to a prince the descendant of one who for many long years had been 
the faithful /riend and ally of the British Power, as the representative of 
the Sikh nation, selected by the chiefs and the people to be their ruler, on 
the condition that all the terms imposed by the British Government, and 
previously explained to His Highnesses ministers and sardars, should bo 
faitlifully executed. Sortie observations having been then made regarding 
the bearing of tli^ late Mahar^ij^ Ranjit Singh towards the* English, and a 
hope expressed that the young Maharilj^ would follow in the footsteps of 
his father, the medtftig broke up. It was further settled that the Mahardjd 
should not return to the R4ni at Lahore forthwith, but should remain with 
the camp of the Governor-General ancf accompany His Excellency to the 
Sikh capital. 

While friendly negotiations wore going on between the Governor- 
General and the young Maharajti at Lululni, the greatest alaim and 
consternation prevailed in the cities of Lahore and Amritsar. Tlie 
calamities experienced by the people in past times on the approach 
of a victorious armyjror^ a^pftreign country and State were remembered, 
and it was gravely apprehended that the British conquerors would form 
no exception to the rule. On this the Governor-General issued a Proclama- 
tion on the 18th February, from his camp at LuliAni, to the chiefs, merchants, 
traders, rayats and other inhabitants of Lahore and Amritsar, informing 
them that Mahardjit Dullp Singh had, on that day, waited on His Excel- 
lency and expressoci the contrition of himself and the Sikh Government 
for their late hostile proceedings; that the Govcrnor-Oonoral had every 
hope that relations of friendship would speedily be re established between 
the two Governments ; and that the inhabitants of Lahore and Amritsar had 
nothing to fear from the British army. The Governor-General assured the 
inhabitants of the Panj^b, that if the Lilhoro DarbAr acted in good faith, and 
no further hostile; opposition was oifered by the Khdlsd army, they would be 
perfectly safe in person and property from any molestation by the British 
troops. They were therefore called upon to dismiss all apprehensions, and 
to resume their respective callingi? with all confidence. 

In the meantime Rjijii GulAb Singh gave positive orders that the troops 
which had encamped Raiwiud, 18 miles east of Lahore, after their defeat 
at Sobrifon, sljou^'l remain stationary. The number of these troops was 
estimated at from 14,000 to 20,000 horse and foot, with about 35 guns, and 
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they were under Sardar IVj ISingh and RAjii Ldl Singh. At Lahore the 
Mahometlan and Najib battalions of the British army were ))laced in the 
fort and at the gates of the city, with strict orders that no armed Sikh soldier 
should be permitted to ente¥. 

Having advanced by easy marches, the British army appeared in sight 
of the ancient city of Lahore on the morning of the 20th February, and by i 
noon its tents wore pitched on the plain of Miilu Mir, whence the KhAlsA 
army had so lately issued on their rash expedition, boasting that they would 
conquer the countries between the Jamna and the Ganges, and hoping to 
enrich themselves* with the spoils of Delhi, Mathra and Benares. The 
Mahardj^ was conducted to the citadel, his residence, the same afternoon, 
escorted by two regiments of European cavalry, two regiments of native 
cavalry, and two troops of horse artillery, all under the command of Briga- 
dier Cureton. His Highness was accompanied by Mr. Currie, Chief Secre- 
tary to Government, Major Lawrence, Political Agent, Mr. C. Hardinge, 
Private Setirctary, and other functionaries. On reaching the gateway of 
the palace, the escort withdrew, and the MaharAJd was conducted to the 
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Tiie MflhftrAjA Is inner door by IR&ii Qul4b Singh. Mr, Currie then Ennounced to the MEhs^ 
coasted to the ministers End sardars that, by order of the Governor-General, the 

Mahar/ij4 escorted by British troops, had been brought to his palace, which 
ho had left with the view of tendering his submission to the British Govern- 
ment, and of placing himself, his capital and his country at the mercy of 
the Governor-General, and that His Excellency had thus restored him to 
his palace, as a mark of favour which he desired td show to His Highness 
out of consideration for the memory of the late Maha^'iljA Eanjft Singh, 
As the Mahardjd entered the palace, a salute of 21 ^ns was fired by the 
horse artillery. 

No troops were posted within the precincts of the palace,^ the residence 
of the families of the late Maha^^jd Ranjit Singh, but British troops were 
posted at the gateway of the citadel. Formal possession was also taken by 
the troops of the B<ldshdhi Masjid (Royal Mosque) and the Haziiri B4gh. 
Ill order that the inhabitants of the city might have time to gain confidence 
and to understand that the English had no intention of plundering or harm- 
ing them, strict orders were issued that no European, except of course officials 
sent on public business, was, until further ordfefti^ is go^into or near the city. 
Prorinnisitionof 22 n(i Ou the 22nd of February, the Governor-General issued a Proclamation review- 
cbiiwio, iMu ing the events that had occurred, and describing the victories gained by the 
British troops over the enemy ; dwelling with proud satisfaction on the fact 
that, in the short period of sixty days, they had defeated the flov/er of the 
JKhdlad army in four battles, and wrested from them 220 pieces of artillery; 
that of their great army only 14,000 now remained ; and that he was _uow 
dictating a treaty, the conditions of which wwild tend to secure the British 
Provinces from a icpetition of a similar outrage to that committed by the 
Sikhs by their unprovoked attack on the English. 

A prrabd dinner at Ou the 5th of March, the Governor-General gave a grand dinner at LAhora,^ 
rtihoro, 6tb Mine , ^vhich all thc officcrs of the army, including the Commandcr-in-Ohief and 

Sir Charles Napier, were present. Toasts and speeches followed, in which 
the officers bestowed warm eulogies on one another, and on the army at large, 
for the bravery displayed in the field. Every face flushed with joy, and at 
the conclusion of thc eutcrtaiuinent the outburst of “ hip, hip, hip hurrah ” 
was deafening. 

Sliming of iiioit(ni>, On the 8th March, the treaty between the Britisli Government and thc 
Rtii Muicii, i>uo Lahore Darbiir was signed by the Commissioners, Mr. C'irrie and Major 
Lawrence, representing thc former, and RAjil LAI Singh, Saruac Tej Singh, 
BhAi Ram Singh, DowAn DinA NAth and ITakir Ndr-ud-din the latiw On 
this occasion the Sikh chiefs produced, on behalf of the MaharAja, a Ictitr 
addressed to Major Lawrence, acknowledging the consideration, kindness and 
generosity which the Governor-General had evinced to the LAhore DarbAr, 
and expressing an earnest desire that, as the Government was endeavouring 
to make a satisfactory settlement of affairs, and as it was necessary that 
effectual measures should bo taken to prevent the recurrence of any disturb- 
ances, some British regiments with artillery and officers should remain at 
LAhore for the protection of the State, the MaharAjA and thc inhabitants of 
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On the afternoon of thc following day, the treaty of peace was ratified 
by thc Governor-General in his State tent, in the presence of the young 
MaharAjA, who was attended by RAJA LAI Singh, RAjA GulAb Singh, Sardar 
IVj Singh and about thirty other sardars and civil officers, the Commander- 
in-Chief and staff, the Governor of Sindh (Sir Charles Napier) and staff, tho 
Generals of Divisions, the Brigadiers, the heads of each departmttat,^ and all 
olliccrs commanding corps, with one native officer from every British regi- 
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meut being also present. The Governor-General was, on this occasion, seated 
on the throne, with the Mahardjd on another throne on his riaht, and Friuuc 
Waldemar, a distinguished guest, on his left. The British officers were 
ranged on 6ne side of ^e tent and the Sikh chiefs on the other. The 
Governor-General’s band played at intervals outside. On the treaty being 
duly ratified and duplicates executed and exchanged, the Governor- 
General addressed the. chief, his speech being translated, sentence by 
sentence, by the Chief Secretary, Mr. Currie. In this address Sir Henry 
repeated his dcsirS that peace and fiiendship might always subsist between 
the two Governinen>ts, and that a Sikh government might be re-established, 
capable of controlling its army and of protecting its own subjects, whilst 
respecting the rights of its neighbouis. He commended the policy of 
Banjit Singh towards the British Government as the model for their future 
imitation ; and strongly enforced on them the desirability of “ wisdom 
in council and good faith in fulfilling agreements.’’ He declared that the 
British Government had no objects of aggrandizement by hostilities, and did 
not desire in any way to interfere in their internal affairs ; that he had 
reluctantly consented, at t^^^arnest solicitation of the Darbdr, to leave a 
British force in the ghrrison at Lahore until the Sikh army was re-organised 
in accordance i^ith the treaty, but adding that in no case should it remain 
longer than the end of the year. “ If,” observed His Excellency, “ friendly 
assistance now afforded by the British Government were wisely followed up 
by honest exertions, the ^tate might prosper, and his co-operation should not 
be wanting ; but if tjiey neglected this opportunity, no aid on the part of the 
British Government could save the State.” 

At the close of this speech, the chiefs present expressed their deep 
gratitude to His Excellency for all the kindnobs he had shown to the young 
Mahariljd and the valuable advice he had given, and expressed their readi- 
ness to follow that advice. 

By the terms of the treaty of peace, the Maharaja renounced all claim 
to, or connectioh with, the territories south of the Sutlej, and ceded to the 
Honourable East Indian Company, in perpetual sovereignty, the whole country, 
hill and plain, between the rivers BiAs and Sutlej, The Lahore Govern- 
ment being unable to pay the one-and-a-half crores of rupees as an indem- 
nity for the expenses of the war, or to give security satisfactory to the 
British. Government for its eventual payment, the MahaiAjA ceded to the 
Honourable Company, as an equivalent for one crore. his possessions in the 
hill countries between the BiAs and the Indus, including the provinces of 
KAshm*ir and HazAiA, engaging to pay the remaioing fifty lakhs on or before 
the ratification of the treaty. He engaged disband the mutinous troops 
of the Lahore army, and .to re-organizo the regular, or Ain, regiments of 
infantry upon the system, and according to the regulations as 'to pay and 
allowances, observed in the time of the late MabarajA Banjit Singh. The 
regular army of the LAhore State was not to exceed twenty-five battalions 
of infantry, consisting of eight hundred bayonets each, and twelve thousand 
cavalry, and the guns, thirty-six in number, which bad been pointed against 
the British troops on the right bank of the Sutlej, were to be surrendered. 
The control of the rivers BiAs and Sutlej, with the continuation of the latter 
river, commonly called the GarrAh and Panjnad, as far as the confluence of 
the Indus at Mithankot, and from Mithankot to the borders of BiluchistAn 
was, with respect to tolls, to rest with the British Government. Free pass- 
age was to be allowed to the British troops through LAhore territories, 
and no Ei^ropean or American was to be employed by the LAhore Govern- 
ment without the sanction of the British. In consideration of the services 
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rendered by KAjA GulAb Singh, of Jamm6, to tho LAhore State towards pro- 
curing the restoration of the relations of amity between the LAhore and 
British Governments, the MaharAjA agreed to recognise the independent 
sovereignty of RAjA GulAb Singh in such territories and dUitricts in the 
hills as the British might make over to him. No changes were to be made 
in the frontiers of the LAhore State without the concurrence of the British 
Government, and all its disputes were to be referred to that Government, 
which was not to exercise any interference in the internal administration 
of the LAhore State. „ 

The above treaty, consisting of sixteen articles, was agreed to at LAhore, on 
9th March 1846, by Mr. Frederick Ourrio and Major II. M'. Lawrence, on the 
part of the British Government, and by BhAi Ram Singh, RAjA LAI Singh, 
Sardar T6j Singh, Sardar Chaitaif' Singh, AtariwAIA, Sardar Raiij6r Singh, 
Majithia, Dew An Dina NAth and Fakir N6r-ud-din, on the part of the 
MaharAjA Dullp Singh, and ratified, the same day, by the seal of the Right 
Honorable Sir Henry Ilardingc, G.C.B., Governor-General, and of His 
Highness tho MaharAjA Dulip Singh. 

On tho 10th March, Sir Henry paid a State visit to the MahnrAjA in his 
palace or Summan Burj, which was tastefuHys ckcoro.tcd for tho occasion, 
the floor being carpeted with Kashmir shawls, and a large ^skamidnd, out- 
side, lined with shawls, protecting the inside from tho sun. Rich shawls 
were spread upon the ground of the quadrangle. The Sikh chiefs were all 
dressed in their richest attire, and the variety of costumes presented a most 
pictures(|uc spectacle. DewAn Dina NAth, on behalf of the MaharAjA and 
the chiefs assembled, read an address, warmly thawking the Governor- 
General for the kindness and generosity shown by him towards the Maha- 
rAjA in maintaining the State of LAhore, for the excellent advice given by 
His Excellency tho day before, and for his compliance witli the solicitation 
of the chiefs to leave a garrison of British troops in LAhore, At the con- 
clusion of tho address tho great diamond called Koliindr^ in size about a 
pigeon's egg, was exhibited to the company, and the ccre,mony concluded 
with Iho presentation of shawls and swords. 

On the nth March, 1846, articles of agreement were concluded between 
the British Govoriiraent and tho LAhore Darbar by which tho Governor- 
General engogod to leave at LAhore, till the close of the year 1846, a 
British force, for the purpose of protecting the person of the MaharAjA and 
the inhabitants ot +ho city of LAhore during the re-organisvation bf tho 
Sikh army, the DarbAr, on its part, agreeing to pay to the British (govern- 
ment all the extra expens^is in regard to the said force, vrhich might be 
incurred by the Government in consequence of their troops being employed 
away from their cantonments an(i in foreign territory. 

On tho loth of March, tho Govvirnor-Gcneral formally invested GulAb 
Singh with the title of MaharAjA at A^nritsar. The new ally, on receiving 
tliis recognition, stood up with folded hands and expressed his warmest 
gratitude to His Excellency for the honour done to him, adding that he 
regarded himself as his zarkltarid, or gold-bought slave. 

On the IGtli March, a treaty was concluded at Amritsar between the 
British Govcrumciit and MaharAjA GulAb Singh, by wiiich the former 
made over to him all the hilly and the mountainous country east of the 
Indus and west of the RAvf, including ChambA and excluding LAhoul, being 
part of the territory ceded by the IjAhorc State to the British Government 
the MaharAjA, in consideration of the transfer made to him, stipulating to 
pay to tho British Goverument £1, 900,000 ;• the limits of the territories of 
the MaharAjA were not to be changed without the concurrence of the British 
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Government. The Mahari j& engaged never to retain the services of any 
British subject, or the sullject of any European or American State, without 
the consent of the British Government, and acknowledged its supremacy, 
in token of* which ho was to present annually to the British Government, 
one horse, twelve perfect* shawl goats, and three pairs of Kashmir shawls. 

Thus was the independence of the Sikhs as a nation broken, the mon- 
archy formed by the genius of Kanjit Singh reduced to insignificance, and a 
contest brought to a close which, in its origin and results, has few parallels in 
history. Major, afterwards Sir Henry, •Lawrence who had accompanied to 
Kdbul the Sikh contingent attached to Pollock’s forces, and served as British 
representative in *tno court of Katmandu in Ncpd.1, was loft in charge of 
aflairs at Ld^hore. The captured Sikh gups, 250 in number, with their equip- 
ments, were sent to Calcutta under a guard of British troops, and were 
objects of interest to the inhabitants as they passed through the various 
stations on their way to their destination, where they were publicly received 
with all military honours. 

For the tact, foresight, and judgment which characterised this memor- 
able campaign the greate st pr aise is due to Sir Henry Hardingo, who com- 
bined, in so uncom«flon /T^f^rce, the qualities of a statesman and a warrior. 
The previous iniyrease of the army and the conveyance of tho pontoon bridge 
to Ferozepur show that he was not unprepared for the contest, but that, while 
he omittcii no measures of wise precaution necessary for the protection of 
the British frontier, he offered no provocation for the war, which commenced 
on the side of the enemy? To a mind just and magnanimous he added 
tho utmost sagacity jfnd wisdom, and his toleration and political honesty had 
their just reward in tho grt^at triumphs won by him over the enemy. In 
England tho accounts of the British conquest were received with great en- 
thusiasm. Both houses of Pailiament parsed votes of thanks to the army, 
and Sir ITenry Ilardingc and tho Commauder-in-Chief were raised to the 
peerage. Sir Henry Smith was created a baronet and the honour of the Order 
of the Bath was iprofusely bestowed on officers who had taken part in the 
campaign, while twelve months’ batta was conferred on the army by order of 
the Government of India. 

After the conclusion of the treaty, EAni Jindau was recognised as regent 
of the State, with RijaLAl Singh as executive minister, the advice and direc- 
tion of Major Lawrence being available on all occasions The choice of the 
Rilnt, ifi seleating her OAvn pai amour for the office of minister, was another 
great suicidal blow struck at the life of the Khdlad kingdom. The perfidy 
of LAI Singh soon became manifest. He instigated Sheikh Imdm-ud-din, tho 
Sikh Govcinor of Kashmir, to refuse to surrender that country to GulAb Singh 
according to the treaty by which the British had agreed to recognise him as 
its independent sovereign, *tho country having been ceded to the British 
Government by the LAliorc DarbAr. Several actions were fought between 
tho troops of the insurgent Sheikh and those of GulAb Singh, and tho Sheikh 
did not surrender until Major Lawrence himself went to KA'^hmir at the 
head of troops which had lately been fighting against tho British forces. 
LAI Singh was tried in open DarbAr on the 3rd and 4th of December, 1846, in 
a tent opposite thS citadel, tho Court of Inquiry consisting of Major-General 
Littler, Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, Lieutenant-Colonel Goldie, Mr. Currie 
and Mr. J. Lawrence. The accused was defended by Dew An Dm A NAth, but 
when the charge was read out to him, he said nothing in his own defence. 
Sheikh ImAm-ud-din produced the very letters, in the handwriting of Puran 
Chand, the State Parwdnd Navis or clerk, signed by LAI Singh, which he 
had privat^y sent to him enjoining him on no account to deliver up the 
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territoiy to QuI^b Siogh. The guilt of Ul Singh was clearly proved The 
decision of the Court was communicated to the sardars, who were requested 
to withdraw, and Ldl Singh was left with the British officers. He was 
deposed from the office of minister, and was informed that he was not per- 
mitod to enter the palace. He was escorted to his own house by Mr. 
Edwards, Assistant to Colonel Lawrence, surrounded by a guard, and was 
shortly after banished from Lahore to Benares on pension. 

The Government of Lahore was now placed in the hands of Dew^n Din^ 
NAth. Sardar Tdj Singh, Sardar Sher Singh, of Atari, and Fakir Ndr-ud-dln, 
Major Lawrence, as usual, representing British interests in the Darbdr. 
Before the time came for the withdrawal of the British troops from Lahore, 
according to the treaty of 11th March, 1846, the Sikh chiefs saw the neces- 
sity of asking the British Government for an extension of the period for 
which they had been located there, as they found it impossible to carry on 
the administration without a continuance of British assistance and direction. 
They accordingly solicited the Government to continue British protection 
until the Mahardjd should attain his majority. Lord Hardinge, after fully 
considering the situation, gave a very relucta^t^assent to the proposed 
measure, and on 16th December, 1846, a new treaty waS' executed and signed 
by fifty-two principal chiefs of the Panjdb, by which the British were made 
virtual masters of the coiintr 3 \ A convention was entered into for the 
administration of the Ldliorc Government by a Council of Regency at Ldhore, 
consisting of eight Sikh chiefs, viz,, Dewdu Dind ,Nath, Sardar Singh, 
Sardar Sner Singh, of Atari, Fakir Niir-ud-dfn, Sardar Ranjodh Singh, BhAi 
NidhAn Singh, Sardar Attar Singh, KallianwAllA, and Sardar Shamsher Singh, 
SindhianwAlA, to be directed by the British Resident. The Sikh Govern- 
ment, on its part, agreed- to pay to the British Government twenty-two lakhs 
of rupees per annum for the maintenance of 10,000 British troops in the 
FanjAb, the arrangement to last till 4th September, 1854, on which date 
the minority of Dullp Singh would end, and the Government be handed 
over to him. Colonel Lawrence was appointed British Resident at LAhore. 

The treaty was ratified in a public DarbAr held at Lahore on the 26th 
December, the Commander-in-Chicf being present. Lord Hardinge, seated 
on a throne, delivered an address explaining the object of the British 
Government to be the welfare of that of LAhore. Among the chiefs who 
were present was the famous Sheikh ImAm-ud-dln. The speech wes inter- 
preted to the chiefs by Mr. Currie, and the Darbar closed with a profusion 
of nazars consisting of jewels, shawls, guns, etc. 


CHAPTEE III. 


THE SECOND SIKH WAR. 

REVOLT OF DEW AN Ml^TL RAJ. 

T he expulsion of LAI Singh from the FanjAb was far from pleasing to 
JindAn, the queen mother of Dulip Singh, a most artful and profligate 
woman, but the Sikh chieftains soon repented of their treaty of the 16th 
of December, 1846, and came to look on it with dismay ; for thovgh beaten, 
they were as yet unsubdued ; their monarchy and their army of 80^000 dis- 
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ciplined troops, together with their park of artillery consisting of about 
400 guns, the result of Banjit Singh’s organization, still remaining to them, 
while by ^he terms of the treaty their country was shorn of its most 
fertile provinces. Tho •Court of L&horo was as dissolute in politics as 
in morals, and encouraged faithlessness to the British. Major Henry 
Lawrence, who had been left at Lahore with 10,000 British troops, laboured 
hard to keep order, but ill-health compelled him to leave the Panj^b 
in November, 1^7, and his place w^ occupied for a time by his brother, 
Sir John, afterwards Lord Lawrence, and ultimately conferred on Sir 
Frederick Currie^ •formerly Chief Secretary to Government, who assumed 
charge on the 6th of April, ISiS. 

M61 R4j, the Dew4n of Multdn^*a practised disciple of deceit and 
cunning, had succeeded his father Sdwan Miil in 1844. The province 
of Multdn, as held by Mul R4j in the spring of 1848, extended from the 
district of Kachi on the left bank of the Indus, on the north, to the eastern 
frontier of Sindh, on the south, and from Chichdwatni, on the Rdvl and 
Tibbi, on the Sutlej, on the east, to theSulaimdn Mountains, Trans-Indus, on 
the west* Sdwan^ul bad^trengthened the fort of Multdn, by digging 
around it a broad and deep ditch faced with masonry, and throwing up 
a glacis, while *within the ditch, was a formidable wall, 30 feet high. Ho 
aspired at sovereign power, and his eldest son. Mill R4j, was reared up 
amid dreams of future independence. On S4wan MiiVs death, Mul Rdj 
was confirmed in the Governorship of Multin, on condition of paying thirty 
lakhs of rupees as*7iazr(in^, or a succession fee to the Darbdr, and the 
enormous sum of ninety lakhs of rupees, hoarded by tho old Dew4n during 
a long period of 23 years, was divided by the new Governor with his 
brothers. Raj4 Lai Singh, on the re-establishment of the Ldhore Govern- 
ment, sent a force against Mul R4j to secure tho payment of the nazrdnd ; 
but the troops were defeated near Jhang. The British Resident at Lahore 
intervened, and it was arranged that tho district of Jhang should bo 
removed from the jurisdiction of Miil Raj, that the succession fee should 
be reduced to twenty lakhs and the revenue of the districts still left under 
his charge raised in amount by more than oiie-third. As observed by Sir 
John Lawrence, Mill R4j “faithfully fulfilled his pecuniary engagements 
up to the time of his rebellion,” but ho proved himself grasping and 
avaricious, s^nd rendered himself obnoxious to the trading and agricultural 
classes, who complained bitterly of his exactions. The old DewAii's 
populoirity in the pr()\iuce which he governed was proverbial. Mfil Rfij, 
who had inherited none of his liberal views or conciliatory qualities, de- 
liberately broke up many of his wise institutions. Indeed, his character 
was sufficiently known tor the people before the death of his father, and a 
proverb is still current in the district of Jhang, having reference to the Sikh 
times, to the effect that while MultAn was blessed with Sdwan (or rains) 
Leia with Karam (kindness), Jhang was cursed with Muld (an insect which 
cats the roots of tho corn).t 

The Darbdr interfered with Mul RAj’s coercive measures at MultAn, as 
they could not be tolerated so long as State affairs were under the supervi- 
sion of a British Resident. Mill BAj asked leave to come to LAhorc, and, in 
his interview with tho Resident, Sir John Lawrence, expressed his desire 


* Edwardos. 

+ The old dew&n, to relieve himself of ssme of the cares of Government, and accustom 
his sons to kusiness, put tho province of Jhang (then included in Multan) under charge of 
I^Iul Raj and Leia undei his second son Karai i Narayan ; be himself remaiuing in Multdn.— 
Year on the Panjab Frontier, by Sii Hcibcit Edwaidca. 
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to resign the charge of the Multan province, but his resignation was not 
accepted. On his return to Malt4n, he repeated his wish to resign his office 
into the hands of any authorised person sent to receive the trust. On 
this Sardar Kahn Singh was nominated governor of Multan, and two British 
officers were selected by Sir Frederick Currie to accompany the new Gover- 
nor to his province. They were Mr, P. A. Vans-Agnew, a young Bengal 
civilian, who was Assistant to the Resident at Ldhora, and was now charged 
with the principal duties, and Lieutenant W. A. Anderson, of the 1st Bombay 
European Fusiliers. Sir Frederick described the former as a “ man of much 
ability, energy and judgment, with considerable experience 4n administrative 
duties ; ” and the latter as an “ excellent oriental scholar, who was for some 
time Deputy Collector in Sindh undo/ Sir Charles Napier, and has travelled 
through the whole of the Multan districts.” Mr. Vans-Agnew was known 
to be most popular with the natives of the country, towards whom lie 
carried his kindness almost to excess, and Lieutenant Anderson is described 
as an officer of unusual achievements and of peculiarly conciliatory man- 
ners.” 

To avoid the heat, the officers went by riveii^^whilc Kahn Singh, with an 
escort of 600 GurkhAs, 700 cavalry and a troop otTiors^ artillery, with six 
guns, went by land. They all met in the neighbourhood of ‘Miiltiin, on the 
18th of April, and encamped at the Idgilh, a fortified enclosure, within 
cannon shot of the fort. Miil RAj paid two visits to the British officers in 
the cour.se of the 18th, and behaved with apparent candour and sincenty, 
and it was arranged that the fort should be made over tp the new Governor 
on the following day. 

Early in the morning of the lOfch, Mr. Vans-Agnew and Lieutenant 
Andenson, with Sardar Kahn Singh, went to the fort, accompanied by Miil 
Raj, who delivered up the keys to the British officers. Two companies 
of Gurkhas were placed in charge of the fort, and sentries were planted 
at various points. The former garrison having been mustered, their fears 
were allayed, and promise of service was made to thcin.^ All arrange- 
ments being complete, the British officers, who were unarmed, suspecting 
nothing, set out to return to the Idgdh, Mul R^j riding by their side. 
As the cavalcade reached the gate, two of Miil RAJ s soldiers appeared 
standing on the bridge over the ditch. One of them, named Amir Chand, 
gazing at the Englishmen for a moment, struck Mr. Vans-Agnew. with 
a spear and knocked him off his horse. Mr. Agnew resisted, whereon 
the ruffian, drawing his sword, gave him two severe cuts, but was himself 
knocked into the ditch by a horseman of the escort. Mfil Riij, cither 
afraid of his own life, or indifferent to what had happened, instantly galloped 
off to his garden-house at the Am Khas, about a mile from the Idgilh. 
The wounded officer was with difficulty rescued from the mob, and carried 
back on an elephant to the Idgdh by Kahn Singh and Rang Ram, Mul Rtlj’s 
brother-in-law. Miil RAj's personal sowars, pursuing Lieutenant Anderson, 
wounded him desperately and left him for dead. He was afterwards found 
by some of his GurkhA soldiers, and carried into the IdgAh on a litter. 

Mr. Vans-Agnew had the codrage, during the day, to >rrite a report of 
the occurrence to the Resident at LAhorc and letters to General Cortlandt 
at DorA Ismail Khan, and to Lieutenant Edwardes at Bannu, informing 
them of his peril. He also sent a letter to Mul RAj, summoning him to his 
presence to account for the treachery, and asking him to seize the guilty 
parties and deliver them up, expressing at the same time a generous dis- 
belief in the DewAn's complicity. Mr. Agnew, no doubt, displayed great 
composure of miud aud bravery at this trying moment. A reply was 
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received from Mdl Bdj, stating that all the garrison was in rebellion, 
that ho could neither give up the guilty nor come himself, and that the 
British officers had better see to their own safety. He was urged by the kvmivo reply of 
soldiery to declare his independence. 

The dewdn went to his mother and asked her advice. “ Act like a man/' 
said the widow of Sdwan Mai, “ take counsel from your amirs (nobles) and 
come not to women for advice.** Mul Rdj, having, thereupon, convened a 
meeting of his chiefs made up his m^d for war. The Mahomedans set 
their seals to an oath of allegianco taken on the QiirdUf the Hindus swore 
by the water of *1416 Ganges, and the Sikhs by the holy Oranth, to fight to 
the last. A war-bracelet was fastened by the Sikhs on the wrist of Mfil RAj 
himself. This was on 20th April, 184}8, The men of the escort were now 
bribed, and the troops, horse, foot and artillery, all deserted and went over to 
Mfil Only Sardar Kahn Singh, with eight or ten faithful horsemen, 

and the domestic servants of the British officers, remained with them to the 
last. They formed a group around the beds of the wounded Euglisbuicn, 
beneath the lofty centre dome of the hall. 

That same evenbjg a js^Wrora the city, led by a company of Mul RAj*s 
Jiia'zbi Sikhs, rushed into the IdgAh with loud cries. Sardar Kahn Singh 
begged Mr. Agn*ows permission to wave a sheet and sue for mercy. Strength f„aiunt.ioiia»ict of 
had forsaken Mr. Agnew, through loss of blood, but not the pride of an suti^u 

Englishman. His heart failed him not. Scorning the idea of asking fur 
mercy, he replied ; “ The time for mercy has gone ; let none be asked for. 

They can kill us two if they like, but wc are not the last of the English ; 

thousands of Englishmen will come down hero, when we arc gone and 

annihilate Mill RAj and his soldiers and his fort” With frantic shouts the 

crowds now rushed in Kahn Singh was made a prisoner. The two Englishmen, k um nwio | 

wounded and despaii in g of their lives, were bidding farewell to each other. 

Mr. Agnew was sitting by the bedside of his countryman, who had been a touoinn? bceup 

badly wounded and had not strength enough to move, holding his 

hand, and both had resigned themselves to their fate. On came the 

furious mob, clamouring, shouting and scoffing, and pushing the servants 

aside with the butts of their muskets. Gudar Singh, a Mazhabi, then 

rushed on Mr. Agnew, with a drawn sword, and, after heaping insults on 

him, gave him two sword cuts on the neck and, with a third, cut off his 

head, after which auother soldier discharged his musket into the lifeless body, tmo mnnim of mi 

Lieutenant Anderson was immediately despatched with sword cuts, and the 

two bodies, being then dragged outside, were slashed aud insulted and left 

out in the open all night. Gudar Singh, the murderer, took Mr. Agnew's 

head to Mul Rrfj, who rewarded him with an elephant, money, and the horse 

his victim had ridden. The head was thrown into the lap of Sardar Kahn 

Singh, now Mul RAj’s prisoner, and he was tauntingly told to take the head Tiinr lemaiua aie 

of the youth he had brought down to govern MultAn. The sardar burst into 

tears, but Mhl RAj reproached him for his sympathy with the foreigners. 

The bodies of the murdered Englishmen were then laid in a hasty grave 
near the IdgAh, under the orders of the dewAn ; but they wore not safe even 
there. Twice wore they torn up by the people of MultAn and stripped of 
the clothes in which they had been buried. A third time they were buried, 
and a guard placed over the tomb till the matter was forgotten. 

The news of this atrocity roused the strongest indignation, and the Action taken by the 
British Resident at Lahore, Sir Frederick Currie, immediately put troops 
under orders for Multdn, but waited for the final orders of the Commander- 
in-Ohief. • The hottest period of the year had arrived, and it was thought 
expe^eut to defer the operations to a more convenient season. The proceed- 
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ings of the Lahore Darbdr were dilatory, and when the Resident told the Sikh 
Government that the rebellion of Mdl R4j must be put down, the chiefs 
professed their inability to undertake the task. 

Lieutenant, afterwards Sir Herbert, Edwardes, jaised a body of Maho- 
medan troops at Bannd, and with them crossed the Indus. He was supported 
by General Cortlandt, at the head of 4,000 troops, and by their efforts the 
rebellion on the right bank of the Indus was suppressed. The first action 
fought with the rebellious troops was at Dera Ghdzi Khan, on May 21st. 
Longa Mai, the Governor, hearing of tho approach of General Cortlandt, who 
had been reinforced by the Suraj Mukhi regiment fre-na Bannu, streng- 
thened his position at Dera Ghdzi Khan, and was joined by Jal4l Khan, 
Lagh^ri, a powerful Tomanddr of tho Dera Ghdzi Khan district. His bitter 
enemy was one Kourd Khan, an equally powerful Tomanddr of the Khosa tribe, 
who, fifteen days before, had offered his submission to Lieutenant Edwardes. 
That officer conferred a rich Miilat on Ghuldm Hyder Khan, son of Kourd 
Khan, and made him over to General Cortlandt, who was then encamped 
at Daera Din Panab. This young Biluch chief, having obtained tho Gonerars 
permission, marched in advance to Dera GUi^zi Khan at the head of 
his father's clan, determined to do or die. Atl!)era* Ghazi Khan he was 
joined by his father, Kourd Khan, and the two now prepaibd for a grand 
struggle with their hereditary enemies, the Laghdris, who had mustered 
in large numbers around Longa Mai. The rebel governor had been joined 
by his uncle Chetan Mai, governor of Sangarh and Mangrota, and came 
out of the city with his whole strength and with one gun and five 
zamhiiral'8. The Khosas drew nearer, in the last watch of the night, and 
were repulsed more than once by the Lagharis, who fought desperately. As 
morning dawned, old Kourd Khan, dismounting from his horse, drew 
his sword and called upon his men to follow him on foot if they were true 
Khosas, and to leave their horses for the enemy to fly on. His clan obeyed 
and made a furious assault on tho enemy. The battle lasted three 
hours, when victory declared for the noble Khosas and the eiiemy was over- 
powered. Chetan Mai, with one of his nephews, fell on the field, Longa Mai 
was taken prisoner and tho gun and five zamhuraJea were captured. The 
rebels left forty dead on the field and the Khosas lost fifteen killed, inclu- 
ding Muhammad Khan, nephew of Koura Khan. By the defeat of his troops 
at Dera Ghazi Khan, Mfil lifij lost all bis Trans-Indus dependencies. 

For their conspicuous service and their gallantry in the fiela, the Lahore 
DarbAr conferred on Kourd Khan and his son the coveted title of “ Alijah” 
or of “high dignity.” Lord Dalhousie subsequently showed his appre- 
ciation of the Khan’s services by conferring on him a money pension, 
the perpetual grant of a garden in bis native place, and the confirmation of 
his jdgirs. 

The next battle of importance was fought on the 18th of June, at 
Kaneri, on the banks of the Chindb. The troops uf Mfil Bdj, under Rang 
Ram, his General, numbered 7,000 strong, including Pathan cavalry, regular 
regiments, and the Gurkhds who had deserted Mr. Agnew and Lieutenant 
Anderson at Multdn, and ten guns. The British army under Lieutenant 
Edwardes consisted of a contingent of 5,000 men from the Nawdb of 
Bah&walpur and about an equal number of troops raised by Lieutenant 
Edwardes from among the frontier Mahomedan tribes, including Subhdu 
•Khan’s regiment of regular infantry and General Cortlaudt’s Suraj Mukhi 
regiment, ten guns and 25 zambiimks. It was a pitched battle, and lasted 
nine hours, from seven o’clock in the morning till naif-past 4 P.sf. .The hos- 
tile artillery commenced firing grape, and were steadily replied to by 
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Cortlandt’s well trained artillery. Two of the enemy’s gnns were quickly 
silenced and the rest slackened their fire. Lieutenant Edwardes then 
ordered Subhdn Khan’s regiment to attack. Subhdn Khan, a stout heavy 
soldier, hinfeelf led on hjs men, leaping over bushes with great dexterity. 
The men carried two more guns, which lay dismounted on the ground at the 
point of the bayonet. The whole of the British force now advanced towards 
the enemy, who rallied, and the artilleiy on both sides re-opened with full 
vigour. At half-past three o’clock, Lieutenant Edwardes, calling to the front 
General OortlandCs well disciplined Surij Mukhis and Subhdn Khan’s regi- 
ment of Musalmdns^took command of them himself and ordered them to charge 
the rebels. The order was at once obeyed, the troops rushing on the enemy 
with the most desperate and irresistible valour. A hand-to-hand fight ensued in 
which Subhiin Khan, leading his men, carried one of the enemy’s guns at 
the point of the bayonet. Confusion now fell upon the ranks of the enemy 
and, after a momentary struggle for the mastery, the rebels were put to 
flight. Bang Bam, their General, had fled long before, and now the rebels 
were hotly pursued by the victorious British troops. The camp of the 
enemy at Nimar, four fcoajfpm the Chin^b, and all their ammunition, tents 
and stores, fell into the hands of the victors. Of the ten guns brought by 
the rebels into the field, eight were captured. On tho side of the English, 
247 men were killed or wounded, while the enemy left between 600 and 600 
dead upon the field, their total loss, including tho wounded, being about 1,000. 
By the battle of Kancri tjie whole country between the Indus and Chindb, 
and nearly all that between the Ohiuilb and Sutlej was lost to Mill Baj. 

Early on the morning of the 20th Juno, theKilladrfr of Shujrfbad ten- 
dered his submission to Lieutenant Edwardes, and tho chowdris and bankers, 
having presented themselves, begged for kind treatment, which the British 
officer readily promised. Tho troops of tho Naw4b of Bahdwalpur wore now 
sent to take peaceful possession of tlie fort. 

In the meantime, Miil Bdj was joined at Multdn by a Sikh Guru of great 
venerability, naiRcd BhAi Mahar^j Singh, the disciple and successor of Bhdi 
Bir Singh, who, it will be remembered, fell fighting at the Sutlej on the side 
of Attar Singh, Sindhian will A, the uncle of Shamsher Singh, in the time of 
Ji&i& Bird Singh. The presence of the Sikh pontiff in the midst of the 
Hindu fanatics at Mult&n, and his solemn blessings and prayers for victory, 
inspired them with confidence; and the wild cry of '' DharmT was loud 
among all ranks of the rebel army. Mul Edj personally was entirely under 
the influence of his religious adviser and private secretary, Mishar Kuljas, a 
high caste Brahmin, who was to him what Jdlld Pandit had been to Bird 
Singh, at Ldhoro six years before. On tho morning of the 28th Juno, 1848, 
Lieutenant Edwardes, with^the allied armies, advanced from Adiwdld^gh to 
Suraj Kund, three Tcoa from Multdn, and, on the 30th he wasjoined by Sheikh 
Imdm-ud-dln*8 division of 4,000 troops. The Sikh Guru, having consulted 
the stars with great ceremony, informed Miil Bdj that the 1st of July would 
be an auspicious day for a fight with the English, when he should command 
the army in person, and his army would be invincible. Inspired with this 
solemn assurance,» the dewdn resolved to fight, and, suddenly recalling his 
troops from the Surdj Kund bridge, where the attack had been expected, 
marched them to the other side of Wdli Muhammad’s canal and emerged on 
a plain, a hos and a half in advance of tho British camp. This was at noon on 
the 1st of July. The object of this manoeuvre was to prevent the junction 
of Lieutenant Edwardes’ force with that of Nawdb Bahdwal Khan, and to 
attack the iatter while moving to cover the passage of Lieutenant Edwardes’ 
force over the Chindb. 
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No sooner were the British officers informed of the approach of the 
enemy, than they ordered the men to fall in and form a line. The army then 
advanced in the following order: — The Bahiwalpur force on the right, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Lake; Sheikh Imdm-ud-din*s troops on the left; 
Subhdn Khan’s Musalmdn regiment and the Suraj Mukhis, with the guns, 
in the centre, commanded by General Cortlandt, the Pathan infantry levies 
on the left centre, flanked by Pathdn cavalry, coifimanded by Lieutenant 
Edwardcs. The enemy had in the field a force of 11,000 men and 10 guns, 
while the British officers had under them a force of not less than 18,600, with 


22 guns. Tlie enemy selected his ground at the viflage of Saddasdm. 
Lieutenant Lake occupied a high mound with his DaudputraS, and from this 
commanding position poured a heavy fire on the enemy’s left, which was as 
promptly returned. The centre and left of the English columns then 


advanced and silenced the enemjr’s fire, whereon the fight became general. 
The Sikhs stood tlieir ground with much obstinacy, and fought with groat 
courage, but found it impossible to sustain the superior fire of the English 
artillery, and were compelled to retreat in irretrievable disorder. Mdl RAj, 
who connuaiided in person, was thrown from h‘fs elephant, owing to a shot 
striking the hoivdah, and, mounting his horse, fled precipitately in the direc- 
tion of the city. 

The total number of killed and wounded on the side of the English was 281. 
Among the killed were some Pathans of note — Italnni Khan, Khudakka, a 


relation of the Nawab of Dora, Hussan Khan, Miisazie, and Fatteh Khan, 


of Khyssoro. Captain Maepherson, in the service of thD Nawab of Bahawal- 


pur, also foil at the head of his regiment. Several of tlie Pathan chiefs 
distinguislied themselves in this battle by their reckless bravery, among 
them being Ghul/lin Sarwar Khan, Khakwilni, of Multan, a skilful swordsman 


and an intrepid soldier, styled by Lieutenant Edwardcs the “ pride of the 
border,” who killed several Sikhs with his own hand, and Faujddr Khan, 
Alizai, the Adjutant-General, who were botii wounded. Tho enemy suffered 
very heavy loss. The battle of Saddasdm had tho result of shutting Mill RAj 
up in the city and fortress of MultAn, whence he was unable to emerge 
except to resist the siege by tho British fierce. 

On receipt of tho news of the victory of Saddasam at Lrf.hore, the Darbir 
caused a royal salute to be fired from the fort, and similar salutes were 
fired from tho forts of Govindgarh, Attak aud the cantonments of rfazdra, 
Peshdwar, Bauiiu and Dora Ismail Khan. 


Meanwhile, Mul Rdj was not idle. With the assistance of the zealous 
citizens of MulUln, he constructed an enormous rampart of mud outside the 
ditch which surrounded the city, and he recruited his army with disaft*ected 
Sikhs from Ldhore. At this period Rdjd Shcr SiCgh, son of Sardar Ciiattar 
Singh, Attariwdld, the Sikh governor of Hazdrd, advanced towards Multdn 
with an army of 5,000 men, ten horse artillery guns and two mortars. In 
command of this army the BAjd had two colleagues, Sardar Shdtn Singh, 
Sindhianwdld, and Sardar Attar Singh, Kalcwdld, who had charge of the 
cavalry, while the Rdjd had special charge of the infantry and a troop of horse 
artillery. Various intrigues were set on foot by Mul RAJ iX) induce the army 
of tho Ri(jd to joiu his standard, but they proved unavailing. The armies 
under Lieutenants Edwardcs and Lake were at this time encamped at Tibbi, 
two ko8 from Multdn, while the division of Shcr Singh was in their rear. In 
this position the armies remained till the arrival, on the 18th of August, of 
General Whish, with a battering train aud an army of 8,000 men of all ajms. 

General Whish, reached Multdn on the 4th of September and found it 
invested by Lieutenant Edwardes with 7,700 infantry and 4,000 cavalry 
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besides Naw^b Bahdwal Khan’s army of 5,700 infantry and 1,900 cavalry, 
under Lieutenant Lake, and a Sikh army of 900 infantry and 3,800 cavalry, 
under Sh4r Singh. Thus, the total strength of the army on the side 
of the British was 32,QP0 men, with 45 guns and 4 mortars. To encounter 
these confederate armies, Mdl Rfij had a force of only about 12,000 men, 
with 54 heavy guns and 4 mort£^ ; but ho had rendered the citadel of 
Multdn one of the stuongest forts in India, and it was not inappropriately 
styled a second JShartpur. The siege operations commenced on the 7th of 
September, and an attempt was made oh the 9th to take a village and garden 
near the walls, sAich had been strongly entrenched, but, after a spirited 
charge, and a stout resistance on the part ot the enemy, the British column 
was driven back with considerable loss. • On the morning of the 12th, another 
attack was made on the enemy’s position in the suburbs of the town. Mdl 
Raj's troops fought well, but they suffered heavily in a dharmsdld which 
they had strongly fortified. Within the walls of this enclosure 500 men 
were slaughtered. The Biitish tioops, by this success, wore enabled to 
advance within battering distance of the city walls, and it was expected 
that the city would be in a few days; but an event now happened 

which disappointed^hese expectations. 

Sardar Chaltar Singh, Ataiiw^llA, whose daughter was to bo married to 'nipjnwn-vnonof 
Dnltp Singh, was the Sikh governor of the Hazm 4 province, under the control 
of Major James Abbot, his counsellor and adviser. Early in August, the 
Sikh troops under him robellcd and murdered Colonel Canora, an American 
in the employ of the Sikh Oovernnionb. The insurgent Sikhs then marched 
in the direction of Attak with the object of seizing the fort, winch commands 
the passage across tlie liver, but Lieutenant Nicholson, acting under the 
orders of Major Geoige Lawioncc, the British Assistant at Poshilvvar, sue* 
ceeded in reaching that place befoic them, and the fort was saved from falling 
into their hands. BAjrf. She^r Singh, vvliose conduct had long boon suspicious, 
at last cast iu^ his lot with Jus father, and, oaily on the morning of 14th ^ 

September, ]mtting himself at the head of liis troops, he ordered the 
l)/inram-kd-Dhosd, or religious dium, to be beaten in tho name of the 
and joined tljo rebels. It was d< clarcMl that ‘‘this vv^ar was not a 
war between Miil Ritj and the llarb?tr, but a stiifo of religion, and he who 
wished to go to heaven would die a niaityr in defence of his faith." “ Wdft, 
gurufi hi F^teh .f " was tlie uuaiiimoii*^ ciy of (ho Kltdlsd^ who bodily went 
over to the enemy Sh^r Singh's tw'o colleagues, Sardar Attar Singh and 
Sardai^ Shamshcr Singh, aboniloned him and escaped to Lieutenant Edwardes. 

Of the 20,000 men under General Whi.sh, 13,000 were irregulars^ composed 
chiefly of PathAus, whose false Oiiontal piide would not allow them to dig the 
ground for the benefit of others. Thus tho ofteetive force under G(m(ial Whish 
was reduced to 5,800 British infantry and sappeis. Aceoiding to the laws of 
military science, a besieging army ought to be three times the number of the 
garrison besieged. MtuRAj had 15,000 excellent soldiers after he had been 
joined by Shdr Singh’s force. Colonel Cheape, the Chief Engineer, who had 
witnessed tho siege of Gwalior, expressed it as his opinion that the fort of 
Multd.n was toc/» strong to be assaulted by the force at tho disposal of the 
British General. The regular troops were diminished and a portion of 
Major Edwardes’ troops had been posted at various stations to prevent their 
occupation by the rcnels. Three thousand men had been despatched to 
protect the Bengal dcp&t at ShujilbAd ami the Bombay depot at Uch, and 
mej^ad been detached to keep optni the road between Multd.n and the 
Su*j, aifd to watch the ferries on the right bank of the Chimlb, to prevent 
recruits and supplies from reaching the garrison of Mulbdu. fSlieikh Inifim- 
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ud-dm was sent a force of upwards of two thousand men and two guns 
against the rebels at Jhaug unaer Nardin Singh, one of Mul Bdj’s most 
active of&cers, and the Sheikh drove them out of Jhang and pursued them 
to Ohiniot, where they enbsequently surrendered to General Whish. All 
these circumstances combined led to a council of war, at which it was re- 
solved to suspend, for the present^ the siege of Uultdn. Accordingly, the 
British troops were recalled from the trenches and took up a position on 
the plains of Buraj Kund. ^ 

Meanwhile, the Rani had been most active in her intrigues. In May 
a plot of considerable extent, inspired by her, was detected at Ltlhore, 
having for its object the defection of the native troops, and two of the 
ringleaders, General Kahn Singh andBhdi GangaBam, the confidential agent 
of the Rtini, wore executed. Being involved in several dangerous schemes, 
she was, on the 20th of August, induced to quit Lahore, and was, by the 
advice of the DarbAr, and with the consent of the Governor-General, re- 
moved to Shekhupura, twenty miles from the capital. She continued to 
embarrass the government by her intrigues, and, her presence in the PanjAb 
being found incompatible with the proper aftn^^istri^^on of the country, 
she was taken under a strong escort to Ferozepur and thence removed to 
Benares. Even in this exile she was not quiet. She sent an agent to 
Calcutta to engage the services of an attorney to plead her cause, and she 
contrived to send messages to native States in the PanjAb and westward of 
Delhi to induce the chiefs to subvert the power 'of the British in those 
countries. The whole of the Panjab became a scene of covert disaffection. 
Both Major Abbot, the Political Officer of HazArA, and Lieutenant Nicholson, 
in charge of the fortress at Attack, urgently required reinforcements to 
maintain their ground. In the beginning of November, PeshAwar revolted. 
Major George Lawrence, the Political Officer with his lady and Lieutenant 
Bowie, escaped to KohAt, where the treacherous AfghAn governor gave them 
up to Chattar Singh, who treated them with consideratioq and kept them 
as hostages. At Bannu, Colonel Holmes, a European officer of the Sikh 
army, was murdered by his own troops. A short time after, Malik Fatteh 
Khan, TiwAnA, who had been sent by Major Edwardes as Governor of 
Bannu, was besieged by the Sikh army in the fort of Dalipgarh. The 
rebels called on the Malik to surrender. Fatteh Khan, taking his sword 
and shield, ordered the gate of the fort to be thrown open. He, then ^walked 
out and cried loudly to the mutineers, I am Malik Fatteh Khan, TiwAnA ! 
Do not shoot mo like a dog, but if there are any two of you who are,, equal 
to a man, come on !” With frantic yells, the Sikh soldiery rushed upon him, 
calling out, “ You are he who murdered our Prince, PeshorA Singh, and we 
will murder you.” He was instantly pierced through by a hundred bullets, 
and fell. “ Nobly, fatally,” observes Sir Herbert Edwardes, “ he had redeemed 
his pledge.” “ In the war of 1848-49,” continues Sir Herbert, “ I met with 
many instances of attachment and gratitude which raised my estimate of 
the natives of India, but none more truly touching than the death of Malik 
Fatteh Khan, TiwAnA, on the threshold of the fort he promised to defend.” 
Dost Muhammad, to whom Mul RAj had sent his envoys, was raising a large 
army at KAbul, and had sent a part of it in advance to JallAlAbAd, with the 
view of eventually seizing PeshAwar. He had also sent one of his sons, at 
tlie head of a force, to occupy Bannd. The chiefs of Kandahar had 
opened negotiations with M61 ]^j, while the wily chief of KAshmlr, on 
whom the PanjAb conspirators had fixed their eyes for help, had the aa^te- 
ness to keep on good terms with both parties. About the end of September, 
Mill RAj suspecting RAjA Sher Singh of complicity with the British, the 
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Riji left th^ Dewan in di&gust, and formed a junction with his father near 
Wazirdbdd, where their united forces amounted to about 30,000 men. The 
Rdjd had already issued inflammatory manifestoes and seditious letters to 
the Sikh community, reminding them that the Feringis had treated the 
Mahardnf, the widow of the great MaharAjA Baujit Singh, and the mother 
of the people, with undue violence, that the kingdom had lost its former 
repute, and calling on all the servants of th^KhdUA Ji, of the holy Guru 
and of the Maha^^jd to sacrifice their Uves^nd to murder all the FeHiigfs, 
in return for which service, he said, they would receive the blessings of the 
holy Guru and Ifef recompensed with higher rank and a distribution of 
rewards. His routCj in marching to join his father, was marked by the 
plundering of villages, the defilement *of mosques, the murder of priests, 
the oppression of merchants and other excesses characteristic of Asiatic 
warfare. Thus, the whole Panj4b was in a flame, and the seeds of dis- 
sension so deeply sown, sprung up vigorously in various quarters, and brought 
about circumstances which led to the final struggle for the mastery in the 
Fanjdb. Dost Muhammad’s dream of occupying Peshawar, or Bannti, was 
not destined to bej^ealiaed. * An effectual check was put on his troops 
by Lieutenant Taylor, while the expedition to Harrand from Kandahar had 
to be abandoned, as the assembled armies suffered severely from fever and 
ultimately dispersed. The siege of Multdn was resumed on the 27 th of 
December. 

The Bombay division, Commanded by Brigadier Duudas, reached Multdu 
on the 21st of that nronth. Mul Bdj had by this time further strengthened 
the fortifications of the town»and suburbs. The citizens, in their zeal for 
the “ holy war,” tore down their doors and shutters to be converted into 
traverses for the ramparts. But the forces under Mill Bdj were much 
reduced, and numbers deserted him to join the standard of Cbattar Singh 
on the Jhelum, which locality was now becoming the focus of rebellion. 
Mdl Bdj suffercd<^from want of money and began to coin bis store of gold. 
He had still at his command 12,000 fighting men within the fort. On the 
arrival of the Oommauder-in-Chief, hostilities were commenced, the forces 
under bis personal command numbering upwards of 20,000 men, with 
nearly a hundred pieces of artillery. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, who had gone to England on sick leave, returned 
to Multdb in tiine to witness the commencement of the second siege. He had 
not fully recovered his health ; but his strong sense of duty outweighed 
all personal considerations, and, as Sir Frederick Currie’s term of office had 
not yet expired, his services were placed at the disposal of Lord Gough in 
connection with the impending operations. On the 27th of December, one 
British column was sent to deliver an attack on the suburbs, which included 
Mfil Bdj’s own garden-house, Am Ehas, while three other columns were 
ordered to make diversions, so as to distract the enemy. The irregular 
forces commenced the diversion at noon, and by 4 p.m. the whole line of 
the suburbs, including the tomb of Sdwan Mai, the blue mosque of the Saint 
of Tabrez, and the cantonments of the Am Khas, was in possession of the 
British. Brigadiei' Dundas captured, occupied and crowned with guns 
several important posts, while the Bombay Fusiliers, charging the enemy 
at the point of the bayonet, drove them towards the city, and the Bombay 
Native Rifles actually entered one of the city gates. 

It was now resolved to take the city first and to attack the fort from 
the ci{y, which was considered to involve less difficulty to the besiegers than 
if the attack were made on it from any exposed point outside. The irre- 
gulars under Major Edwordes and Lieutenant Lake were ordered to main- 
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tain possession of the lojig lino of suburbs that had been seized, while the 
rest of the British force was left to prosecute the sioge. 

On the 29th, a body of the rebels, 2,000 strong, sallied out from the 
Delhi gate of the city, but after an hour and a haff of hard fighting, were 
driven back within the walls. Oreat praise was won in this action by a 
volunteer named MacMahon, who citt down the leader of the Sikh infantry, 
a powerful man, dividing his h^jd with one blow. ' 

On the 30th, the principal mgacino in tho fort, in which was stored 

5.000 maunds of powder, was blown up by a shell from mortar, destroying 
the great mosquo, the lofty tower of which had long been*the pride of the 
ancient town. Five hundred of th<\ garrison perished in this explosion. 

On the 2nd of January, two breaches were reported practicable, one in 
the Khuni Burj (or Bloody Bastion) of the city, and the other at the Delhi 
gate, and storming parties advanced and crossed the intervening ditch, but, 
to their surprise, found the city wall in front, which the hollow had hitherto 
concealed, to be about 30 feet in height, unbrcached and totally impracticable. 
The division at this part of the city wall was ^therefore compelled to retire, 
and repaired to the Bloody Bastion, to assist the (ftfaer dirision engaged there. 
The breach was easily surmounted, but on reaching the summit it was found 
that it was retrenched inside. A most bloody struggle ensued. The columns 
passed tho trenches, pushed on to the ramparts, and planted the English flag 
on the very crest of the breach. The insurgents having been driven into 
holes and corners, tho English became masters of the town. Terrible had 
been the carnage during the siege atid frightful the *effect of the British 
ordnance. The battered town of MulUn, on ttte 3rd of January, 1849, pre- 
sented the appearance of a vessel wrecked and broken by a tremendous storm 
which had driven it to an inhospitable shore. The streets were strewn with 
slain Sikhs, whose long locks, matted with gore, and beards, blown about 
by the wind, gave the dead a demoniacal appearance. Not a house or wall 
had escaped the effects of the English shells. All had bjon scorched and 
blaekcmed by tho bombardment, Mul Rdj retired to tho citadel with more 
than 3,000 picked men ; the rest all dispersed and fled. In vain did the 
Dewftii make an endeavour to rally them. They were dispirited, and nothing 
was loft for the garrison but to sally or surrender. Mdl fldj was now 
reduced to the last extremity. A constant storm of shell had reduced the 
interior of tho fortress to a wreck. All the flour having been blown up in 
the explosion of the grand mosquo, every soldier of the garrison was obliged 
to grind the wheat for his own food. Mul R4j*s chief advisers urgently 
pressed him to surrender, and he promised either to do this or take poison. 
Mul Rilj made overtures for peace, and, in one of his arsis to Major-General 
Whish, he said : “If you grant me my life and to my women, I 
surrender ; otherwise it is better to die with honour than live with disgrace.” 
“ You are,” said the rebel Dew^An, “ a sea of compassion ; if you forgive me, I 
am fortunate ; if you do not, I meet my fate with contentment.” To this tho 
Biitish General replied : “I have neither authority to give your life, nor to 
take it, except in open war. The Governor-General can gnly do this. And 
as to your women, the British Qovernment wars with men, not with women.” 

On the morning of tho 22nd of January, the murderer of Agnew and 
Anderson gave himself up to jiistico. He came out of the citadel gorgeous- 
ly attired in silks and tiding a fine Arab stood He was kept a prisoner 
in the tent of the Chief Engineer, and, the fortress being occupied by the 
British troops, the flag of Groat Britain was seen waving in a (resh breeze 
from tho highest bastion of the famous citadel. Tho garrison, between 

3.000 and 4,000 strong, at the same time surrendered, laying down their 
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arms to the columns under Brigadiers Hervy and Qapon, which had been in 
orders for the assault of the citadel. 

Thus the second siege of Multdu was brought to a close, and the 
supremacy of British poVer completely vindicated. Tlic loss of the British 
was 210 killed and 982 wounded. 

The bodies of Mr. Vans-Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson were removed 
from their neglected grave, where they 1^ side by side, and, wrapped in 
Kiishmir shawls, were carried by the soldiers of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers to 
their appointed r^^ing-place on the summit of the citadel, where they were 
interred with military honours. The bodies of the faithful Rahu Singh and 
his son were found locked in each other’^arins under the ruins of their prison. 

Mfil Rdj was subsequently brought to L&horc, aud tried by a military 
court, composed of two officers and a civilian, who found him guilty, but re- 
commended him to mercy, as the victim of circumstances/' Lord Dalhousie 
accepted the recommendation, aud Mdl Rdj was banished beyond the seas, 
but the sentence was commuted to imprisonment for liie, and not long after 
ho died. Thus ended the lift; of Dewan Mill Rdj, the ti(‘acheious host, who 
murdered his two Mnoc(?fft English guests iu the Idgdh ; the despised aud 
dastardly foe, who broke his faith with his own Goveinmunt. 

Lord Dalhousie bestowed a yearly ponsion of a lakh ot* rupees on Nawdb 
Bahdwal Khan, for assisting the British with his whole military resources, 
and a lakh for every month his army kept the field. 


(jnAPTER lY. 


•THE SECOND SIKH WAR {conchuM). 

LAST STRUGGLE OF THE SIKHS FOR INDEPENJlENCE 

T UE Multan rebellion was suppressed, but it served only as the prelude to a 
great national outbreak, and the whole of the Panjdb was seething with 
disaffoqtion. The great body of the KhdUd ainiy and the Sikh population 
had for their avowed object the total expulsion of the Biitish from tlie 
Panjdb, and the lestoratiou of Khdhd eiipiemacy. The general belief of 
the sai^lars was that, as the British had abandoned Kdbul, so they would 
give up the Panjdb. The theatre of the war wliich was about to begin, lay 
between the Chindb and the Indus. Shdr Singh having joined the standard 
of his rebel father, Chaftar Singh, fixed his head-quarters at Raninagar, 
on the left bank of the Chindb, about half way between the source of the 
stream and its junction with the Indus. He now decided upon a separate 
line of action, and, with that view, occupied with a brigade an island 
situated in the middle of the river, at a bend opposite Ramnagar, and 
strengthened it ]^y batteries commanding the ford. He issued the most 
inflammatory proclamations, calling on the Khdlad troops to assemble, aud 
fight the foreigners for the independence of their country. A compact was 
formed between Ohattar Singh and Dost Muhammad, whereby it was 
agreed that Peshdwar, tho wild aim of the Dost’s life, should bo delivered 
to him, if he aided the Sikhs against the British. Major, afterwards Sir, 
Qeorgo Lgiwrenoe, after being t^en to Kohit by the rebels, as previously 
stated, was brought back to Pesh^wai by Ohattar Singh, and there confined. 
The whole of the Darbar troops at PesUdwar, 8,000 strong, being treacher- 
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ouslj seduced by Sultiin Muhammad, brother of Dost Muhammad, Joined 
Ghattar Singh. Dost Muhammad^ having proclaimed himself sovereign of 
Peshawar, marched to the Indus, at the head of an A%hi&a £> 106 , and 
threatened Attak, which was lost to the Darb^ On his approach. Lieute- 
nant Herbert, in charge of Attak, made a spirited defence, but was compelled 
to surrender to Ghattar Singh, who made him a prisoner. Dost Muham- 
mad despatched one of his sons, at the head of Durittni troops, to the camp 
of Sh^r Singh, and thus, for the first time, the Sikhs and the Afghans, those 
old hereditary enemies, were arrayed against the Britiah^^ The rendezvous 
of the armies at Ferozepur took place dunng October 184A* On 2lst Novem- 
ber, Lord Qough joined the grand army at Sahdran. He found Sh^r Singh 
encamped at Bamnagav*, on the right bank of the Chin4b, at the head of 
15,000 men, and a powerful force of artillery, with a strong force also on the 
loft bank, covered by batteriea Brigadiers Campbell and Cureton, at the 
head of an infantry brigade and a cavalry division, were sent to drive the 
enemy across the river and capture their guns on the left bank. A 
forward movement was made, and small parties of the Sikhs were driven 
in. The British horse artillery was, however, ^rendered helpless by the 
deep sand, and, the enemy having brought their heavy guns to play on 
the left bank, the British gunners were obliged to retire from the conflict. 
The enemy, seeing this, sent a body of 4,000 Sikh cavalry across the ford. 
On reaching the left bank, they were repeatedly charged by the British 
cavalry, but the irregular nature of the ground and the clouds of dust 
deceived the cavalrymen. It was chiefly an artillery* battle which arose 
from the flank movement of General Thackwell,* and tho attack was directed 
against a strongly fortified position under most disadvantageous circum- 
stances. Lieutcnant-Golonel William Havelock, of the 14th Light Dragoons, 
brother of the hero who afterwards won immortal renown in India, fell in 
this engagement. He had been a hero in many a Peninsular fight. A 
dashing soldier and a determined warrior, the desperate charges made by 
him swept the bank of the river, in a few minutes, of its swarthy occupants ; 
but the last charge saw him in the midst of the enemy. With his left arm 
half severed from his body, he was dealing frantic blows with his sword 
with his right hand, when he was cut off. His last words were, “ Follow me.” 
A death such as this was worthy of a British soldier. General Cureton, of 
the Lancers, also fell in this battle, and many officers were mortally wounded. 

The enemy having been driven from the left bank of tlic river, it was 
now resolved to attack his position from the right flank, and*on the«2ad of 
December, Major-General Sir Joseph Thackwell crossed the Chin4b at 
Wizirabdd, 24 miles higher up, at the head of 8,000 troops. He was subse- 
quently joined by other troops, and various indecisive skirmishes took place. 
On 28th December, Lord Gough crossed the Chindb with his army, and 
taking up a position on the right bank, opened a heavy cannonade On the 
island and batteries of Ramuagar. Brigadier Godby, with a brigade of in- 
fantry, crossed the river higher up and opened communications with General 
Tliackwell. General Sir Walter Gilbert was moved across with a brigade of 
cavalry. These manoeuvres led Sh^r Singh to abandon £is entrenchments 
at Rainnagar. At the head of a considerable force he marched to attack 
General Thackwell, whose forces he met at Sadulldpdr, but, without attempt- 
ing to close with him, he executed a rapid retreat to the Jhelum, carrying 
with him all his guns and equipment. 

Sh^r Singh, having thus moved away from the Chin&b with imppnity, took 
up his position at tho village of Rasul, a post of singular strength on the 
Jhelum, and Lord Gough, hearing that Ghattar Singh was moving forward to 
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joio Sh4r Siogh, resolved to force a battle with the latter before the juno* 
tion could be efiected. Shdr Singh's troops, under one hundred chieftains of 
various rani^s, now numbered forty thousand, all, or nearly all, drilled by Eng- 
lish and French officers under Banjft Singh and his successors, and in a high 
state of discipline, besides 62 guns of the heaviest calibre over brought into 
the field. Tho manner in which Sb^r Singh, avoiding a collision with General 
Thackwell’s division, had cut his passage clear to the Jhelum, and the judicious 
selection made by him of his position, evinced, in no small degree, his skill 
as a general. That position was protected on tho left by a low ridge of hills, 
intersected with'Atvines, and by the main stream of the Jhelum, the right 
being posted in different villages, enclosed by a thick jungle, which served 
as a natural bulwark, entrenchments bSing thrown up at Chilianwdld, about ' BikJi entioiichiueuti 
tbreo miles to the south of the rid^e. Tho dispositlous of their army were 
not understood, owin^ to natural difficulties, and sufficient time had not been 
obtained to reconnoitr^^he enemy’s position. On the 13th, the British 
army reached the village of Loliknw^U, and, after some fighting, Lord 
Qough dislodged a strong picket of the enemy from an elevated mound, ijbii.ibu. ' 
Ascending the mowd, the Comrnander-in-Chief and btatf obtained a full 
view of the unrounding country and beheld the Kh&hA army forming 
themselves in majestic battle array along the furrowed hills. Their 
batteries were chiefly masked by bushes, and their compact infantry and 
well-marshalled cavalry were arranged and proportioned with scientific 
exactness. A part of the Sikh horse artillery, having advanced, opened 
fire on the British |foaition, on which the Commaudcr-iii-Chief gave orders 
for immediate action. Tltts British artillery advanced to an o})on space in 
front of the village, and the heavy English guns opened fire on the enemy’s 
artillery. The British cannonade was vigorously replied to by the enemy's 
field batteries, and the British army, acting under the oiders of the 
Commander-in-Chief, were drawn up in order of battle. The Biitiah 
brigades opeuad a sharp fire on tho enemy’s centre, where his guns were 
principally placed, but the enemy poured iu a galling cross-fire of grape 
and musketry with such rapidity and exactness, that it proved most 
destructive to the British, 459 men with 23 officers being almost 
immediately killed or disabled. Brigadier-General Colin Campbell, after- 
wards Lord Clyde, Sir Walter Gilbert, Brigadier Mountain, who distin- 
giiishe*d himself iu China under Lord Gough, and JJrigadier Pounycuick, 
each, in his turn, made the most desperate charges, and the timely arrival of 
a field battery and artillery reserves enabled the British to recover two out 
of the six guns captured by the enemy. The battle raged with great fury tjk iiuknp«^fn.iiii iit 
until night, and, when it was dark, the fire on both sides ceased. The Sikhs 
who had begun the engfhgeiiient, gradually withdrew, leaving the scene of 
the contest in possession of the British, who, on that account, claimed the 
victory, though the Sikhs fired a salute of 21 guns in honour of what they 
conceived to be a victory won by them, and a similar salute was fired at 
Attak, the capital of Chattar Singh. The loss on the side of the English 
was heavy; 602 men killed and 1,661 wounded; three regiments lost their ucavyioHseB. 
colours, and four horse artillery guns were taken. There were also many 
desertions of the Sikh soldiers under the command of Lord Gough. The 
Sikhs lost many a brave and old officer and soldier. They left a number of 
guns on the field, of which the English brought twelve into their camp 
after the close of the battle ; the rest were recovered by the Sikhs under 
cover of ^ night. The Sikhs barbarously murdered the helpless wounded, 
whom the British were unable to remove &om the field before the close 
of the contest. This was the last great attempt of the ai'my of Baujit 
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Singh to recover independence. They fought bravely and desperately, 
and the advantage of the bloody battle that had been fought was decidedly 
in their favour, for they continued to occupy, for a month, , strategical 
positions from which the British were unable to dislodge them. 

The carnage of Ohilianwdld was the subject of severe criticism by the 
British public in England, whose ears had been so long wont to hear bril- 
liant accounts of Indian victories. There was an outburst of popular indig- 
nation, and the generalship of the veteran Commander became the subject of 
open attack. There was a demand for the recall of Lord Gough, and the 
announcement of Lord John Bussell, in the British Farfiament, that Sir 
Charles J. Napier, the conqueror of the Biluchis, would be appointed to 
tlic command of the Panjflb armies, was received with loud cheers. Before, 
however, Sir Charles Napier landed in India, Lord Gough had retrieved the 
honour of the British arms by winning the battle of Gujrdt, which inflicted 
a deadly blow on the aspirations of the Khdlsd. ^ 

After the suppression of the Multdn rebellion, General Whish, at the 
licad of twelve thousand men, moved up to reinforce the Commander-in - 
Chief at Jhelum. Guldb Singh, the newly-made Kaharii^ of Kashmir, sent 
ten thousand troops to the scene of war, but the wily chief, with his charac- 
teristic shrewdness, left his benefactors, who had so recently been the arbiters 
of his fate, to deal with their opponents as best they could, reserving to 
himself the opportunity of joining whichever side should prove victorious in 
the coming grand contest. 8her Singh, hearing of the approach of General 
Whish, moved towards Wazirabdd, with the object of 6rossing the Chindb 
and marching on LAhoro, but a strong detachrtient of British troops had 
been sent to WazWbdd to check his retreat in that direction, and a timely 
occupation of the fords of the Chinib by these troops prevented the Sikhs 
from crossing the river. Thus foiled, SiitT Singh took up his position at 
Gujrilt, where ho was joined by his father, Cliattar Singh, at the head of 
all his forces, and by Akram Khan, a son of Dost Muhamnnad Khan, with 
three thousand Afghans. The concentrated forces, according to Lord Gough’s 
estimate, numbered 61,500, with 61 ]>ieces of ordnance. They encircled 
the town of Gujnlt, strongly situated between the Jhelum and ChinAb, but 
nearer to the latter. The British army under Lord Gough, numbering 
25,000 men and one hundred guns, many ol heavy calibre (and drawn by 
elephants, now used for the first time during the two cam paigus)i being rein- 
forced by the Bombay column, under General Wliish, began the attack. 

Coolly and deliberately did the veteran British Commander -fight out the 
great battle before him. He had to encounter the most formidable army 
that had yet appeared in the East to challenge the British arms ; but he 
fought the battle, as a great battle oiiglit to be^ fought, on the strictest 
principles of military science. In the early dawn of the 2Ut of February, 
Lord Gough began the action by opening a terrible cannonade on the Sikhs. 
The enemy replied to tho fire with great steadiness, but, after two hours 
and a half of the severest contest of artillery, in which great havoc was done 
in his ranks and many of his guns and tumbrils were smashed along the 
lines, the fire of the Sikhs was nearly silenced, and, the * fight becoming 
general, the British infantry made a brilliant charge. The Sikhs were dis- 
lodged from their entrenched positions and driven back. They rallied, and 
the combined Sikh and Afgbdn Horse, making a brisk attack on the British 
columns, were gallantly met by the famous Sindh Horse under Captain 
Malcolm and put to flight. The infantry flanks then, wheeling i^und the 
village of Gujrdt, inflicted terrible losses on tho Sikhs. By noon, the enemy 
were retreating in the utmost disorder; leaving their camp, baggage, stores 
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and ammunition to the victors. They wero relentlessly pursued by the 
British cavalry and artillery, and a moat fearful vengeance was exacted. 
The Afgh4n^, deserting the fallen fortunes of their KhdUd allies, retreated 
to the fLhaibar, having lost more than half their number on the field of 
action or in the course of their flight. The loss on the side of the victorious 
British was small, being five ofEcers killed and twenty-four wounded, with 
ninety-two privates killed and 682 wounded. The British captured of 
the enemy’s gun^ with many standard^. The loss of the Sikhs amounted 
to several thousands ; and their great army was dispersed. Major Lawrence, 
with his wife and •children, who were prisoners in the hands of the Sikhs, 
were sent back to the British camp, whore thoy wero welcomed with enthusi- 
astic shouts. It.4jd Shcr Singh, with the wreck of his army, some 16,000 
men, and all his guns, repaired to the British camp, at the great Buddhist 
monument of Manakyala, and surrendered unconditionally, on the 12th of 
March, to General Gilbert. The spectacle on that memorable day was 
grand, awful aud touching. The British liou had effectually humbled the 
power of the Khdlsd and the last deadly blow had been inflicted on the 
empire of Ban jit Sijigh. -^H^he aspirations, misguided though they were, 
of the valiant Sil^h race wero humbled to the dust, the remnant of the military 
power of the great Khdlstl being broken, never again to unite. Foremost 
among the assembled cliiels was Shdr Singh, who set the example of 
delivering up his swoid to the Biilish General. Then followed the other 
cliiefs, who, one by one, laid down their swords at the feet of the General. 
Then came the Sikh ?.oldieis, those biave warriors who had so long measured 
their anus with the victor ioits British. In gloomy silence did they advance, 
one after another, casting their arms on the heaps that received them. 
Some •delivered up tlieir aims with tears in their eyes, others with sighs and 
downcast looks. The soldieis, in per forming this ccieinony, had to pass 
thiough the hues of two native infantry regiments that had been appointed 
for the duty. TJh(» vaiujui'^hfed soldiers were graciously permitted to retain 
their hoises, aud received a rupee each to enable them to return to their 
lioines. Fift\-one more guns were d'-*liveivd up; the submission of the 
Sikhs to the Biitish power was com])lete In the emphatic words of Lord 
Dalhousie, “ the victory gained was inenioi able, alike fiom the greatness of 
the occasion and fiom the biilliant and decisive issue of the encounter.” 
The coin 2 >letcncss of the victory “ equalled the highest hopt s entertained.” 


CnAPTER V. 


ANNEXATION OF THE PANJAB. 

T he fate of the Panjdb could not long remain in siisponse after the crown- 
ing victory a^OujidU The British Government of India had through- 
out acted with the utmost forbearance and moderation in their relations 
with the Sikh Darb^r, and the policy of the Governor-General had, 
from the outset, been wholly utjaggressivo, and entirely free from any 
taint of greed or ambition. He sincerely desired to see a strong govern- 
ment established in the Panjdb, able to control its army and protect its sub- 
jects, and •willing to roaiiitaiu friendiy relations with the paa^amount Power 
in India. But the sinking fortunes of the Sikhs prevented that noble 
policy from being appreciated, and every endeavour made to give it effect 
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proved unavailing. It was therefore clear that there was no middle 
course open to meet the impending crisis, and, that the only measure, at 
once just and expedient, that could be adopted, was the annexation of the 
country to the British Empire. The boy>-king had been already restored 
to power and placed under the control of a Council of Regency, selected from 
amongst the Sikh sardars themselves. That was the utmost which a con- 
siderate and humane Qoveniment could, in justioe to the country, do for 
the declining Sikh State. It was hoped that by a return to good faith, and 
the observance of prudent councils, the Sikh Darbdr and chiefs would be 
able to organise a Sikh Government under the young prince, but the ex- 
periment proved a failure after a fair trial, and all the good wishes of tho 
Indian Government for the Ldhofe Darb^r were destined to meet with 
disappointment All indulgence had been shown, and everything possible done 
to preserve the independence of the country, but the representatives of the 
country would not allow its independence to be preserved. They had in- 
vited the struggle which had ended in their ruin, by their own acts of 
treachery and deceit. The cousequenccs of a breach of faith on the part 
of the Sikhs had already been foreshadowed, /llf tl^^ opportunity,” said 
Lord Hardinge in his manifesto at the close of the first Sikh War, ** of rescu- 
ing the Sikh nation from military anarchy and misrule be neglected, and 
hostile opposition to the British army be renewed, the Government of India 
will make such other arrangements for the future Government of the Panjdb 
as the interests and security of the British Power may render just and expe- 
dient.” It was abundantly manifest that a repetition of <:hc indulgence shown 
would have been inconsistent with sound policy and the true interests of the 
people, who had been impoverished by years of anarchy and misrule, and 
would have proved injurious to British prestige in the East. Few will, there- 
fore, be disposed to question the wisdom and justice of the policy adopted by 
the Governor-General, in declaring that thenceforth the Panjdb was to form 
an integral part of the British dominions in India. ^ 

A Darbdr was held at Lrihore on the 29th of March, 1 84*9, at which the 
following Proclamation of the Governor-General, announcing the annexation 
of the Panjdb, was read aloud in the presence of the young Mahardjd and the 
remainder of the Sikh cliiofa who had refrained from acts of open hostility 
towards the English ; — 

Fur many years durin^^ the time of Maharaja Hanjil Siin^h, peace ^ and flicndship 
prevailed between the. liritisli nation and the Sikhs. \Vhen Kunji't Singh was dead and 
ins wisdom no longer guided the Councils of tho Slate, tho sardars and the Khdlsd army, 
without provocation and without cause, suddenly invaded tlie British tfrritorieS. Their 
army was again and again defeated. They were driven with slaughter and in shame from 
the country they had invaded, and, at the gates of Lilhore, the Muhardjd Dulip Singh 
tendered to tho Governor-General the submisBiou of liiinse'f and his chief sj and solicited 
tho clemency of tho British Govurnirient. Tho Governor-General extended the clemency 
of his Government to the tStato of Lahore, he generously spared llio kingdom which ho 
liad acquired a just right to subvert, and, tho Maliarijd having been replaced on the throne, 
treaties of friendship were formed between the States. Tho British have faithfully kept 
their word, and have scrupulously observed every obligation which tho treaties imposed 
upon them. But the Sikh people and their chiefs have, on their part, grossly and 
faithlessly violated tho promises by which they wcio hound. Of th^ir annual tribute no 
portion whatever has at any time been paid, and large loans advanced to them by tho 
Govorament of India have never been paid. Tho control of the British Government to 
which they voluntarily submitted themselves, has been resisted by arms. Peace has been 
cast aside. British officers have been murdered when acting for the State ; others engaged 
in a like employment have been thrown into captivity. Finally^ the whole of the State 
and the whole Sikh people, joined by many of the sardars in the Pan jib, who signed the 
treaties, and led by a member of the liegency itself, have risen in arinH agipnst us and 
have waged a fierce and bloody war for the proclaimed purpose of destroying the 
British and their power. The Government of India formerly declared that it required 
no further conquest, and it proved by its acts the sincerity of its profesijious. 
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The Government has no deeire for conquest now» bnt it is bound in its duty to provide 
fully for its own secnrity and to guard the interests of those committed to its charge. 
To that end, and as the only sure mode of protecting the State from the perpetual 
recurrence of unprovoked and wasting wars, the Governor*Qoneral is compelled to resolve 
upon the entire subjugation^of a people whom their own Government has long been 
nnable to control, and whom (as events have now shown) no punishment can deter from 
violence, no acts of friendship can conciliate to peace. Wherefore the Governor-General has 
declared, and hereby proclaims, that the kingdom of the Panjdb is at an end ; and that 
all the territories of Maharajd Ranjii Singh are now and henceforth a poition of the 
British empire in India. His Highness the Mi^harajd shall be treated with consideration 
and with honour. The few chiefs who have not engaged in hostilities against the 
British shall retain thefr property and their tank. The British Government shall leave to all 
the people, whether Mussaliiiansor Ilindus or Sikhs, the free exercise of their own religion, 
but ic will not permit any man to interfere with others in the observance of such forms 
and customs ns their respective religious may either enjoin or permit. The jagirs and all 
the property of sardars and others who have been in arms against the British shall be 
connsoated to the State. The defences of every fortified place in the Panj4b which is 
not occupied by British troops shall be totally destioyed, and effectual measures shall bo 
taken to deprive the people of the means of renewing either tumult or war. The 
Governor-General calls upon all the inhabitants of the Pan jab, saidais and people, to 
submit themselves peaceably to the authority of the British Governineut which has 
hereby been proclaimed Over, thbse who shall live os obedient and peaceful subjects 
of the State, the Btitisn Govoinment will rule with mildness and beoeficcnco. Hut if 
rosistanco to coustifuced authority shall again be attempted, if violence and turbulence 
be renewed, the Governor-General warns the people of the Panjab that the time for 
leniency will then have passed away, and that their offence will be punished with prompt 
and most rigorous severity. 

The policy initiated by the OoverDor-Oeneral’a manifesto was crowned 
with success. By it the Sikhs were treated, not as conquered enemies, but 
as free subjects of the Crown, enjoying the same protection and privileges 
as the rest of the Queen’s subjects. A pension of five lakhs of rupees was 
confofred ou the young Mahar^jA Dulfp Singh, who was to corno of age 
in 1854. All the State property was confiscated to the East India Com- 
pany. The celebrated diamond, the Kohin'Ar, or Mountain of Light, 
one of the mosUprecious and beautiful gems in the world, was surrendered 
to the British. It was presented to Her Majesty Queen Victoria by the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company at a levAe 
held on the 3rd of July 1850, and was subsequently exhibited at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. All the Sikh chiefs who had not taken part in the late 
wars were endowed with pensions suitable to their rank and settled in 
their hTereditary villages. The conquest of the Pan jAb was a great military 
achievement for the British. By the acquisition of that vast province, the 
conquest of India by the British nation may be said to have been com- 
pleted, and the empire of HiudostAn brought within its natural boundaries, 
the Indus, that ‘forbidden river,’ the historical boundary of India, the 
stupendous HimAIayas and the great Indian Ocean. 

The young M^^arAjA Dulip Singh was placed under the tutelage of 
Doctor Sir John Logan, of the Bengal Army, and sent to the North-West 
Provinces, and afterwards to England, with his mother, the MaharAni Ohand 
Kour or JindAn. All his personal effects and jewels were made over to his 
guardians. The whole of the State property was put up to public sale. 
Although these measures were calculated to cause some excitement among the 
people, they were, nevertheless, carried out without any ebullition of feeling 
on their part. Under the wise ministration and guidance of Dr. Logan, Dulip 
Singh embraced Christianity and became an English country gentleman, own- 
ing extensive estates in Suffolk. He conducted himself with dignity and pru- 
dence, an^ the Queen regarded him with sympathy and honoured him with 
invitations to select dinner parties. On public occasions he appeared in rich 
oriental costume and decorated with the richest gems. He was a frequent 
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visitor at Court and mined the esteem of statesmen and citizens. He 
married an Egyptian Christian lady, by whom he had issue. Thus for many 
years he continued to pass his life in peace and luxury, when a sudden 
change became perceptible in his temper. Having expressed a desire to visit 
his home, the Panj&b, he obtained the permission of the Government to make 
a journey to India. Immediately afterwards, he not only took the Pahal of 
the Guru and re-embraced his old religion, but opendd a suspicious correspon- 
dence with certain old Panj^b sar/lars. The Government disapproved of 
this action on the part of one to whom it had shown the utmost considera- 
tion and favour, and who had been brought up on English *bread, and ordered 
him to return to England, but he contrived to make his way to Russia 
and France, the Governments of which countries showed themselves quite 
indifferent to his fate. His Christian wife died in England of sorrow. His 
turbulent mother, the notorious Chaud Kour (or Jiiid^n), whose ambition 
and intrigues had mainly conduced to the rapid fall of the Empire of Ranjit, 
having become nearly blind, broken in heart and subdued in spirit, had pre- 
viously died in England, in 1863, and found her last resting-place in a London 
suburk ' I •• 
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But the most important, by far, of the victories achieved by the British in 
the Panjflb were victories of peace and civilization. The active mind of 
Lord Dalhousic mapped out a scheme of administration for the newly- 
aimcxed country which combined the advantages of both a civil and a military 
governrnont. To ensure substantial justice, the protection of the law was 
extended to the people without its tedious formalities ^nd intiicate niceties, 
and if the sj^stem inaugurated was lax, compared with the strict procedure 
of the regulation provinces, it was thoroughly adapted to the condition of a 
people inured to war, recently deprived of power and accustomed to be* ruled 
by a despotic, unconstitutional government. A Board of Administration 
was established at Ltihore, with power to communicate directly with the 
Governor-General. The first scat at the Board was given to thnt soldier states- 
man, well known for the benevolence of his heart and the justice of his schemes, 
who had lately directed the affairs of the Lahore State in the name of the 


Colonol Ib’iiry MalianljA This was Colonel, afterwards Sir Henry, Lawrence, who, with 

intellectual powers, combined indomitable personal energy. His col- 
leagues on the Board were his brother, Mr. John, afterwards Lord, Lawrence, 
HifiniiienpiiM otficet of tile Company’s Civil Service, and Mr, Charles Grenville Mansel, 

indThiilHa” O'lso a Covenanted Civilian. The former had greatly distinguished himself 

■ in matters of revenue settlement under Mr. Thomason and his predecessors in 

the Nortli-WcBtern Provinces, and as Manager of the Jalandar Do4b in the 
Panjdb, and the latter had earned a high reputation as one of the ablest 
Thefuuctiousoftht' financiers ill India. The functions of the Board vJere divided into Political, 
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Revenue and Judicial, and the members had each special charge of one of 
these departments, though all worked jointly when any question of more 
than ordinary importance arose. 

Under the able guidance of these officers the great work of the pacifica- 
tion of the Panjdb hy ameliorative measures was begun. To render the tur- 
bulent elements of the population harmless, the British 'array was wisely 
retained in the country. A general muster of the Sikh soldieiy and the 
railitarv retainers of the late Darb^r was held at Lahore, when all were paid 
up and disbanded, the most promising of them being subsequently taken 
into British service, while the infirm and superannuated obtained pensions 
and gratuities. The ease and quiet with which iaige bodies of \)rave men, 
once so turbulent aud formidable as to overawe their government and wield 
tho destinies of the empire, laid down their arms and abandoned the profes- 
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sioD of war to adopt that of agriculturo, was indicative of the wholesome effect 
produced by the British power, and the satisfaction with which the measures 
of that Government had been received by the people. All the forts, except 
those required for military purposes at principal stations, were dismantled, 
and such as were retained were repaired or rebuilt upon scientiiic principles. 
A general disarmament of that part of the province lying between the Indus 
and the Sutlej was ordered and carried out quietly and systematically. Two 
distinct bodies of police, the military and the civil, were organised : the former 
body, 8,100 strong, under the control of military officers, being charged with 
the duty of fiirnishteg guards, patrolling the country, preventing crime and 
apprehending offenders ; while to the latter, under civil officers, were entrusted 
the duties of watch and ward in townsp and villages and the preservation 
of internal peace. A special force, called the Panjdb Frontier Fooce, was 
raised for service on the frontier and placed under the immediate control of 
the Board. Along the whole frontier line a chain of fortified posts was 
established, parallel to a military road. One of the earliest works undertaken 
was the construction of a Grand Trunk Road between Lalioiv and Peshdwar, 
while cross-roads were commenced in all directions. Thc» Btlri Doab Canal 
was commenced, an(l*many other works of public utility were undertaken. 
The entire British system and its institutions were introduced. The orectiou 
of public buildings at all the principal stations was taken in hand. The 
wooded wilds of the central doAbs, the haunts of thieves and plunderers, were 
cleared and intersected by roads protected by police stations. Public schools, 
charitable dispensaries and jails were established in each district ; all taxes 
weighing heavily on trado ^vere remitted, and a system of regular settle- 
ments with land-owners and agriculturists as to the land revenue payable 
by them to the Government for the future was introduced. In the manage- 
ment of the land revenue, the inainteiiance of the village communities 
and the demarcation of boundaries, the rules then in force in the North- 
Western Proviyccs were observed. The resources of the country were 
developed ; trade, agriculture and commerce fostered and river navigation 
promoted. In February, 1853, the Board of Administration was abolished, 
and Sir John Lawrence was appointed the first Chief Commissioner of the 
Paujab. He corresponded directly with the Supremo Government and 
was the recognised chief functionary in carrying out its orders and the 
head of the Iqcal executive administration in all civil and political departments. 
Subordinate to him were appointed a Judicial Commissioner, the chief 
authoiity in the J udicial Department, and a Financial Commissioner, the 
head of the Revenue branch. The supervision of police, education and 
local and Municipal funds devolved on the Judicial Commissioner. The 
principal measures adopted by the Chief Commissioner were the abolition 
of the house tax, with the full preference of the people, and tlie substitution 
in lien thereof of octroi duties in towns and large villages, the introduction of 
tea cultivation in the Eangra hills, and of extensive operations in arboricul- 
ture throughout the province, and the virtual extermination of thuggi. 

The British Government did all it consistently could to mitigate the 
reverses of the •feudal nobility of the defunct Sikh realm. They received 
handsome pensions, their hereditary claims were recognised, and they were 
treated with consideration and regard by the officers of Government 
Their retinue, still enormous, swelled public processions, though their city 
residences were less gay with gaudy equipages and visitors. Their retainers 
similrarly enjoyed the bounty of Government The numerous dependents 
of the lath regime were also bountifilly provided for ; not only were hand- 
some allowance granted to the royal widows, and their attendants cared 
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for, but the o6Sce bearers of tho court, chamberlains, maoe-bearors, sooth- 
sayers, physicians, savants, musicians and men-in-waiting, wero all itiser ibed 
on the pension rolls of the British State, according to the statistic furnished 
by H&ja T>in& Ndth from the records of the Jate Darbar.* Thus, the 
multitude which surrounded the throne of Ranjit Singh and his successors, 
enjoyed substantial comfort under the English rule. 

Nor were the priestly castes and religious classes of the old regime 
neglected. They had every reason ^to be contented and happy under their 
new masters. The Sikh holy places* were respected; Mafiomedan religious 
and national institutions were maintained, and a large poiKon of the endow- 
ments allowed by the Sikh Government to the shrines of Der& NAnak, 
Amritsar, TXran-TXrau and Anandpur, was allowed to be retained by them. 
All religious characters, even mendicant friars and village ascetics, were 
liberally treated and allowed to retain their grants of laud. Gratified with 
the treatment thus shown them, they blessed their English rulers, and their 
indirect influence on the mass of the population was enlisted on the side of 
the Government. 

Not less thankful for the protection afforded, them jvere the agricultural 
classes, who had been ground with oppression by the tax-collectors and 
kdvddra of the old regime. The influence of chaiidhHs, 9k species of local 
chiefs or leading resident gentry, who, under the Sikhs, aided in collecting 
the revenue and exacting forced labour {hegdr) from the villagemen, and 
enjoyed many privileges and immunities, was greatly reduced. Many of 
their just privileges were maintained to them ; their legitimate position as 
representatives of the brotherhood was strengthened and defined, but their 
undue influence over the village communities was curtailed. The tenures 
of the village co-parcenary bodies were adjusted and their rights recorded. 
The change from the appraisement of the standing crop, or division of the 
garnered grain, to a regular money taxation, protected the peasant proprietors 
from Government interference and from the frauds of their pore intriguing 
brethren, and gave a value to landed property previously unknown, whilst 
the harsher consequences of cash payments were averted by reduced taxa- 
tion. The rights of the cultivators aud the return for their labour, became 
more secure. The working classes, including day-labourers and artisans, 
prospered beyond all precedent, owing to the progress of cantonments and 
gigantic public works. The poorer classes were greatly bene^ted by the 
extraordinary cheapness of provisions, and the commercial and trading classes 
throve beyond expectation. In short, from the hardy yeoman and the sturdy 
peasant to the thrifty trader and the enterprising capitalist, all rose in 
robust prosperity, to become the casting and reliable bulwarks of the power 
which had extended protection to them. 

But, irrespective of the framework of society, the external face of the 
country also changed rapidly owing to the advance of vast public works, both 
for communication and for irrigation ; fine cantonments everywhere sprang 
up and public buildings, both civil and military, added to the beauty of the 
counti^. This alteration of circumstances was not leas apparent in towns 
than in the country. The aspect of the streets was, perh&ps, less gay and 
brilliant than heretofore, but the improvements in drainage, in street con- 
servancy, in the laying out of bazars, proved to the commonest observer that 
an era of solid comfort and cleanliness had commenced. 

Other important State measures adopted were the crusade against 
dacoity, the suppression of thug^, the movement against infanticide, the 
tracking of criminals, the economic and hygienic reformation of the jails, 
the utilisation of prison labour, the elaboration of the revenue system, field 
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Dieasurement, the training of village acoountants, the registration of 
rights, the interior professional survey, the census of the population, the 
preparation of statistics, the arrangements for the great highways, the 
erection of caravansarais and Bupply-dep6ts, the improvement of the breed 
of cattle, the planting of trees, the pursuit of agricultural science, geologi- 
cal researches, and, lastly, the supervision of finance. A civil code sutS- 
cient to meet the growing requirements of a commercial and agricultural 
population was compiled by the joint efforts of Messrs. Montgomery and 
Temple, and revised by the Chief Comra’issioner. A sanitarium was estab- 
lished in the hills •for wounded or invalid soldiers, and for the worn out 
civilian to recruit his health. lu short, within a brief period of five years, 
the Panj^b was quite changed. The whole face of the country told its own 
tale. In the force and vigour of its police, in the simplicity and precision of 
its civil justice and in the popularity of its municipal arrangement, the 
Panj5»b vied with the best regulated provinces in India. Such were the im- 
provements effected in the Panjdb by its first Chief Commissioner, Sir John 
Lawrence, with the help of his able coadjutors. Most of the schemes had 
been already inauggjfated jinder the Board of Administration, but the 
credit of the wording out of these measures was due to the able Government 
of Sir John Lawrence. 

Early in January 1857, Sir John Lawrence held a conference with Amir 
Dost Muhammad Khan of Kdbul, at Jamrud near Peshdwar. The Dost, 
with his venerable white beard, and clad in a garment of coarse camel’s hair, 
entered the darb^r teirt, accompanied by two of his sons and his most trusted 
sardars. At this meeting a subsidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year was guaran- 
teed to the Amir so long as the war with Persia, then pending, should last, or 
it should please the British Government to continue it, the promise being 
accompanied with a present of 4,000 muskets. After the articles of agree- 
ment had been signed and sealed in the Amir’s tent, His Highness exclaim- 
ed : Witness it:^AUdh^ and His Prophet ! I have now made an alliance with 
the British Government : come, what may, I will keep it till ray death and 
he was as good as his word ; for to the day of his death his pledge to the 
British remained unbroken. The^Shah of Persia, observing the attitude of 
the ruler of Afghanistan and the renewal of his alliance with the British, 
renounced his pretensions to Herat, and withdrew his army from Afghanis- 
tan, andj the war being then speedily terminated, the necessity of an Afghan 
army meeting the Persians in the field was avoided. Meanwhile, the Panjdb 
prospered under the fostering care of the British statesmen on whom had 
devolved the pleasant, but ouerous, duty of its administration. But an event 
now happened which not only engrossed the attention of the British Govern- 
ment, but which taxed the exercise of its energy and resolution to the utmost. 

lu May 1857, the storm of the great Sepoy Mutiny burst. The first 
intelligence of the revolt at Meerut and the massacre of the Europeans at 
Delhi was flashed to Lahore, the seat of the Fanj^b Government, on the 
morning of the 11th. The Chief Commissioner was absent at Rawalpindi, 
and the chief civil officer present at the capital of the Panjdb was Mr., 
afterwards Sir, Robert Montgomery, the Judicial Commissioner. He saw at 
once the immensity of the danger, and, with a wisdom and foresight equal 
only to his energy, came to the conclusion that the emergency admitted of no 
delay. Accordingly, he convened forthwith a conference of the loading civil 
and military officers of the station, viz., Mr., afterwards Sir Donald, McLeod, 
Financial Commissioner, Mr. A. A. Roberts, Commissioner, Mi^or Ommaney, 
Chief Engineer, Colonel Maepherson, Military Secretary, and Captains Law- 
rence and Hutchinson. At this meeting the Judicial Commissioner proposed 
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that Brigadier Corbett, commanding the military cantonment at Mi4n Mir, 
should be moved to disarm the native corps statipued there. The proposal 
was unanimously adopted, and the Judicial Commissioner, accompanied by 
Colonel Maepherson, proceeded to Miflu Mir s^nd suggested the scheme 
to Brigadier Corbett, who accorded it his unqualified approval. The dis- 
arming of the sepoy regiments at Midn Mir, an act of great wisdom and 
decision, was preceded, as was the Battle of Waterloo, by a ball. The shadow of 
events had in no way been allowed to cast its gloom over societ 3 ^ On tho 
evening of the 12th a ball and supper was given, while* preparations were 
made in silence for the morning parade. The regiirenWto bo disarmed had 
been famous for their achievements in the field, dating from Mysore and 
Seringapatam to Ferozshahr and •OiijiAt. At daybreak on the liJth, the 
troops were all paraded at Miitn Mir. The native regiments to be disbanded 
were four in number, comprising 3,500 men, while there were but three 
hundred British soldiers, with thirteen guns, to peiform the task. By a 
clever manu»uvro those forces were brought face to face, the guns and 
muskets of tho British being all loaded, unobserved by the sepoys. This 
manoeuvre complete, the sepoys wore ordered to pile arms. Nothing was 
left to them now but to obey. In an instant the 'danger of mutiny was 
averted, and the native soldiery were marched off without their arms.' 
Nothing could have been effected in a more orderly or soldierlike manner. 

This simple morning manoeuvre was the turning point in the destiny of 
the PanjAb, and, iudee<i, of India itself. It wa« subsequently discovered that 
on that very morning the native regiments were to have seized the fort and 
magazine of LAhore. That this was part of ^ concerted plot, was almost 
certain ; for, six hours after the regiments at Mi An Mir had been disarmed, 
their comrades at Ferozepur broke into mutiny. The arsenal at Fejozepnr 
contained vast military stores. An attempt was mado^to take it by tho 45th 
Native Infantry, but it was defeated by Brigadier Jones, who occupied it with 
a British force consisting ofH. M.'s 91st Foot and 300 European ni til lory. The 
45th were successfully disarmed and turned out of the caiitoiinient, but not 
before they had done considerable mischief to both public and private build- 
ings by setting them on fire. The greater poition of tho 54th then laid 
down their arms. The pursuit of the higitivo mutineers was carried out by 
the 10th Light Cavalry under Major Maisden, Deputy Commissioner. Num- 
bers were brought in prisoners, and several were subsequently seized in 
FatiAIA territory, but many escaped and joined the rebels at Delhi. 

Amritsar, the Sikh Benares, was forthwith made safe. The grer^t fort of 
Govindgarh had been abundantly stored. Timely succours were sent from 
Jalandar to Phillour on the Sutlej, where there was another great maga- 
zine. PeshAwar was in the hands of men who knew what they were about, — 
Major Edwardes, Brigadier Cotton and Colonel Nicholson All mutiny there, 
whether by armed or disarmed regiments, was put down with lightning speed 
and effect! There was a rising of disai mod soldiers at Jalandar, who, after 
much confusion and plunder, marched to Delhi, being joined at Phillour bj tho 
rebel 8rd Native Infantry. On the 2nd of May, the 65Lh Native Infantry 
rose at MardAn and fiod to independent territory, but tkc insurgents were 
betrayed by the hillmen of the border, or hunted down in pursuit by Major 
Edwardes' police. Numbers were brought afterwards into British territpiy, 
and shot or blown from the guns. The outbreak at LudhiAnA was suppressed 
by the prompt measures adopted by Mr. Rickets, Deputy Commissioner, of 
the Civil Service. At a general parade of troops held at MultAn by Major 
Crawford Chamberlain, be commanded the 62tid and 69th Regiments of 
Native Infantry, suspected of contemplating an outbreak, to surrender their 
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arms forthwith. The former piled arms at once. The 69th wavered, but, 
under the menace of the guns, they, too, yielded. The disarmament of the 
disaffected ^opa restored confideaco to the inhabitants, who waited on the 
Commissioner, Major Hamilton, and thanked him for the renewal of peace 
and security in Multdn. The inhabitants who had left the city in terror, 
at once returned and resumed business. In the first week of July, the 
native troops at Jkelam*and Sidlkot mutinied, but were mot and defeated, 
the mutineers fropi the latter station b^ing destroyed to the last man. 

By the adoption of vigorous measures, 13,000 native troops were dis- 
armed in the PdiQdb by the end of July. Nor is it less gratifying to 
observe that, although the Bengal sepoys in the Company’s service manifest- 
ed a disloyal and rebellions spirit throuf^iout the Panjdb, the statesmen who 
guided its affairs, were, within a week after the announcement of the out- 
break at Meerut and Delhi, in a position to rely upon the loyalty of the 
Sikhs on either side of the Sutlej and of the Muhammadans on both sides 
of the Indus. The calm, stern energy displayed, deeply impressed the 
Panjab population with a sense of British power, and they at once became 
the staunch allies the ^itfsh. Into the new regiments raised at Lahore 
the Sikhs of the^intcrior and the Muhammadans of the border equally flock- 
ed, and within the short period of four mouths, eighteen new regiments were 
raised in the province to supply the place of those sent down from time to 
time to Delhi, the seat of war. Regiment after regiment was sent across the 
Sutlej to help in the sieg^of Delhi. Seven thousand men, forming the con- 
tingents of the RdjAs*of PatidlA, Jluud and Nabh4, accompanied the regular 
troops to the scene of the grand contest. To this was added a contingent of 
2,267 infantry, 190 cavalry and 140 artillery furnished by the MaharajA of 
Kashmir, together with the movable column which had recently crushed the 
Sidlkot mutineers under Brigadier-Gcncral John Nicholson, and a heavy siege 
train from Ferozepur. There then remained, to hold the Paujab, 4,500 Euro- 
peans, including Jthe sick. Now was the crisis. Every eye was turned in the 
direction of Delhi, the focus of rebellion, which, before the arrival of the rein- 
forcements from the Panjdb, had been besieged by General Anson with but a 
small force. 

In the meanwhile, the old King of Delhi, a mere puppet and the sole 
representative of the race of Timiir, for whom the bounty of the British 
Govern lAent had provided a munificent pension, and who had lived peace- 
fully in the palace of the Great Moghal, not as a hereditary claimant, but 
as a dependent />f the British crown, assumed the sovereignty of India by 
proclamation, an ancient silver throne being placed in the marble hall of 
audience, and the mock King taking his seat on it, under a salute of 21 guns, 
and thence commencing 9o issue royal mandates. One Bakht Khan, a 
subaddr of artillery, better known for his personal prominence than for his 
military qualifications, was appointed Commander-in-Chief under the King’s 
son, Mir^ Moghal. Poets sprang up, and the subject of one of the earliest 
emanations of their muse, intended for coinage, was the following : — 

**Sii4i-ud-din, Bah&dur, the conqiieior of England and of Iliud, has issued a new 
cuiiency.” • 

Intelligence was brought to the King from Lucknow that Qudratull^ 
Beg, son of Mendii Khan, had placed the son of WAjid Ali Shah, late King 
of Oudh, on the throne of his father, subject to the approval of the Emperor, 
and that he had commenced coining money with the following inscription : — 

lU. Oj 

•* Sirdi-ud-din the (Conqueroi) has eBtahlished a i?old coinage as the emblem of Victory.* 
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Iliiidu Pandits, >vith painted foreheads and garlands of flowers in their 
hands, flocked round the chief actors in the drama, and, opening their bulky 
books, rich in occult lore, prophesied that Sanichar, or the God <rf Vengeance, 
had descended on tho heads of the English, that*^by the grace of Rdm- 
chandar, their camp should be destroyed by fire like Lanka (Ceylon), and 
that in an action, the date of which was fixed, should be fought as great 
and as bloody a battle as that described in the Mahabharat, the hmses’ 
hoops should be steeped in blood ; and that after that the spnoy forces should 
be dominant all over India.*’ * Bigoted and haughty mullaka^ the disgi-ace 
of Isliin, forgetting, in their mistaken frenzy, the mahtfold blessings of 
British rule, raised the green standard of the Prophet at the Jumma Masjid, 
calling on the faithful to fight for a cause which they falsely pretended to be 
that of religion. The roughs of the city, the representatives of the class 
who, a century and a quarter before, had caused tho sword of the hardy 
Nildir to be "drawn against the population, joined the pretenders, though, as 
before, in the hour of danger, they and their fals^ moulvis were the fimt to 
keep out of the way. 

On the 16th of September, Delhi fell ttie palace, of the Moghals was 
captured, and the king, with his favourite wife, Zinat Mahi^l, and two sons 
and a grandson (Mirzd Moghal, MirzA Kuresh Sultdn and Mirzii Abu Bakar, 
son of tho late heir-apparent), the chief inciters of the late atrocities, who 
had betaken themselves to the mausoleum of Humilyun, surrendered them- 
selves to Captain Hodson, who, with his own hand, 'shot the princes dead on 
tho way back to Delhi and ordered their bodies to conveyed to the 
kotwilli, tho mayor’s court, where they were thrown on the chab'Atru, or 
raised terrace, and exposed to the scofts and jibes of the gallant soldiers and 
the avenging Sikhs, for on that self samo spot, 180 years before,* Tegh 
Bahildur,oDeof the two martial gurds of the latter, had fallen a victim to the 
relentless hatred of Aurangzcb, and the fervent hope of the disciples of the Guru 
had long culminated in a prophecy that the day of retributiun was not far dis- 
tant . The longed-for day had at length arrived ; as in the Hebrew story of 
old, the headless bodies of the descendants of Alamgir lay exposed until, 
for sanitary considerations, they were removed from the scene where they 
had directed and themselves witnessed the massacre of the helpless English 
women and children. The king was tried by martial law and found guilty of 
waging war against the Queen and of the massacre of British residents who 
Lad fallen into his hands. His life was spared by Lord Canning ; but he, 
with his son, Jawdn Bakht and wife, Zinat Mahal, who had been, chiefly 
instrumental in the revolt, and was the rival, in treacherous intrigue, of Chand 
Kour (or JindiiQ) of Ldhore notoriety, was banished to Rangoon. Thus ended 
the royal lino of Bdbar, of which, however, since' the days of Shah Alam, 
nothing more than the title had remained. 

To the intense sorrow of the army and of the public, Brigadier-General 
Nicholson, who had been mortally wounded when gallantly leading a column 
of attack at the assault of Delhi, on the 14th, died of his wounds on the 
23rd. Tho choice of the brothers Lawrence was fully justified by the 
event. He possessed some of the highest qualities of S soldier, being at 
once bold, resolute and devoted to his profession. When news of the death 
of this inestimable man reached Lahore, Sir John,” writes his biographer, 
“burst into tears.” “We have lost,” said he to Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
“many good and noble soldiers, but none of them to compare to John 

^ iSttu the addresR of the Pandits to the rebel troops at pp. 109 and 206 of Cooper's Orisia 
tn thu Pa-njaft, edition of 1856. 
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Nicholson, He was a glorious soldier ; it will bo long before wo shall look 
upon his likoEgain.” The gallant John Nicholson, who was not unworthy to be 
compared with Nelson and Wolfe, is dead, but his fame cannot die so long 
as the British power in Jndia shall last.* 

It is to the honour of the English nation that, in the midst of victory, 
when the British soldiers made their triumphant entry into the city and the 
palace, no children or* women, and few, if any, of the inhabitants suiFcrcd 
at their hands. 

The loss on Ihe side of the victors, from the beginning of the invest- 
ment of Delhi to»the close of the siege, was great, being 3,837 killed and 
wounded ; that of the besieged will never be known. 

In honour of the capture of Dellif a royal salute was fired at all the 
principal stations in the Panjdb, and the services of the gallant army were 
thus deservedly acknowledged by the Chief Commissioner, whose own in- 
defatigable exertions in supplying troops and munitions of war had contri- 
buted so much to the achievement of this most important victory : — 

All honour to tho noblo arnij^ whicli, under command o£ Mnjor-G( ncral Wilson, has 
eflccted tho most important conquefit by which the widespread rebellion oC the mutmoiis 
Bengal army has received a (jbiiipletc defeat in Upper India. Tho days of Clive and 
Lnko are again revived among us. Neither the devastations of that toiiible scoiiige, tho 
cholera, nor the deadly stioke of an Indian summer sun, which so giievously thinned tho 
ranks o£ our small army, during the past three months, tho harassing and almost incessant 
duties of the camp, the ever-reciirring combats with a highly iiained and v&terau enemy, 
who out-nuiubeied us by thousands in men and hundicds of guns of all calibres, tho stub- 
born and desporato resi^anco ogeiod by the mutineers, during and since tiie assault of the 
14tli instant, nothing has abated the ardour of our troops, European and Native, nor equal- 
led that indomitable courage and* perse veiing onoigy which take no denial and will brook 
nothing shoit of success. 

It. will be for a grateful Qoveromoat to acknowledge, as they deserve, tho services 
of Major-Gcnoial Wilson and his aimy to tho Britibh cmpiio in India ; but the Chief Com- 
missioner cannot icfiain from offering them Uic waiiu tiibutc of his heart-felt ad- 
miration. 

Ou the Smlday after the occupation of tho city, divine service was 
held in the throne room of the Moghals, in thanksgiving for tho final 
victory gained by the British arms, and from every grateful heart and every 
lip flowed the sweet yet humble acknowledgment — 

"Not unto us, 0 Lord, not unto us, but unto Ihy name be the praise ! " 

At the sa^me place, at a fitting opportunity, the British officers and 
soldiers, flushed with joy, drained goblets of wine to the health of Her 
Majesty the Qjueen, when a thousand triumphant voices filled the air with 
the strains of their beloved National Anthem, “ God save the Queen ! *’ 

Thus, cool, resolute and prepared, did the Fanjdb save India. Not 
only did the five classical sivers run clear of the revolt, but head and hand 
ready to devise and carry out measures for maintaining the prestige of 
British arms in the East, the Panj^b became a nursery of troops for tho 
reconquest of the North-Western Provinces. The honour of an empire was 
at stake when General Wilson held his ground before Delhi with an insuffi- 
cient number of troops, resting his hopes of succour on the Panj/ib and his 
hopes of success 0n the inherent bravery of the British soldier. The posi- 
tion was critical, but the Panj4b proved itself a tower of strength to India. 

• An obelisk at the head of tho Margalla Pass (PoshAwar) was erected to his memory. Tho 
monument is seen from long distances in all directions. Within the basomoiit is tho following 
inscription 

This oolumn Is erected by friends, British and Native, to the raemory of Bnpr.idiei-ricneral John Nif'holson, 

« IP's 1 ^5* hwo’s part lu four groat warn for the detenoe of Bi itish radii ; K ibul, 18 to , 1st Sikh wui , J SI i , 

Snd Sikh war, 1818 ; Sepoy Mutiny, 1867 ; and being as re lownod foi hib civil lulc iii tin* Paiii ib as hu Ins slmro in it* 
conqiiMt, fell mortally wounded on 14ih September, in leading to vietoiy tlie main I'oliimn ot o^sault at the gruit 
siege 01 Delhi, and died 23rd September, 1867, aged 31, mourned bv tho tuio larts with on otinal grud.] 
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HISTOBT or THE PAHJXB. 


The energy and Never were the great virtues of energy and determination more signally 

displayed than during that great crisis in the^ Panj4b by its British ad* 
ministrators. Never had such a spectacle of vigour and greatness of soul 
been witnessed as was then displayed by its Governraent. 

Tilt* loyalty »f tlio It has been argued by some that the Panjdb had been recently conquer- 
raiuAb uevor owr- memory of the British victories was still fresh, that the 

country was chiefly inhabited by antagonistic races, Mahomedans and 
Sikhs, neither of which cared to see jiho other in power to ^the exclusion of 
the British, wlio had giiren peace to both, and that there was no general 
desire for change. It should, however, be remembered, thkt the first Sikh 
war, though executed with much vigour and attended with brilliant success 
for the British arms, was inaufficienS to overawe the turbulent Sikhs, who 
preferred plunging into a second war, and that, although the Sikh power 
had been crushed for the time, the military spirit of the nation was not 
dead, that Mahomedans and Sikhs might have united on common ground 
in pursuance of the same considerations which had weighed with the 
Hindu and Mahomedan soldiers in the Company’s service, and that the 
peaceful pursuits of life were of secondary iiifpo^tancc fp a nation inured to 
war and active life. To keep the turbulent element of the population in 
check and eulist the sympathy of the people in general on the side of 
the rulers during the high tide of the Parbia mutiny deserved to be 
reckoned among the most solid and brilliant achievements in Indian 
history. Great praise is due to the administrativc'cfforts of the statesmen 
wlio faced and overcame the difficulties of the crisis. There is not perhaps 
in the annals of India a grander page than that which records the sal- 
vation of the Panjabf or one which more brightly illustrates the best 
characteristics of the English race. 

Thoaivi^iiui-of Doiiii In February, 1858, the divisions of Delhi and Hiss^lr, having been separat- 
from the R<'gulatiou Districts, were formally incorporated with the 
»h5H. * Panjflb and placed under the able administration of Sir Jojpn Lawrence. 

Tiio KPm'vmis viewH Aftor tlic rcstoratiou of peace there was a proposal to plough up Delhi 
oi sii .Jouii uiwrcuw. ^nd to dcstroy the grand raosc^ue ; but, to his great credit, Sir John 
Lawrence saved both. As regards the proposal to demolish the inoscpic, 
he said, ** I will on no account consent to it. We should carefully abstain 
from the destruction of religious edifices, either to favour friends or annoy 
foes.” Ho advocated an open trial of all persons suspected of treasoii during 
the late crisis, and, subject to the observance of due precautions, brought 
back to the city of Delhi the starving citizens who had been driven from 
Thoy nrp fniiv shared thcir homcs. His incrciful views were fully shared by Her most Gracious 
gli "r Majesty the Queen, who wrote to the Governor-General as follows ^ 

ih'rMnjo^i\*«i To the nation at lar^o, tothe peaceable inhalutanta, to the many kind and friendly 

Stiff natives who havo nasisted us, sheltered the fugitives, and are faith Cul and true, there 
should he shown the greatest kindness. They should know that there is no hatred to a 
brown skin, none; hut the greatest wish on the Queen’s part is to see tliein happy, 
contented and flourishing. 

opinion of Sir John Lawrence regarding the Mutiny was that — 

Mutiny, Xt liad its origin in the army itself ; it is not attributable to any external or antecedent 

conspiracy whatever, although it was afterwards taken advantage of by disaffected 
persons to compass their own ends. The immediate cause was the cartridge affair, and 
nothing else. 

newarjjstothe For their services the Panjdb chiefs were munificently rewarded by the 

wnTrto^. British Government. The Narnaul division of the Jhajjar territory, valued 

i^ivard of the at two lakhs of rupees, was granted in perpetuity to the Mahar4ja of Pati^l4, 

ft iiuujtt ot ratiau together with jurisdiction over the small State of Bhador, which His High- 
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Less liad long desired to obtain, and a remission of the annual commuta* 
tiou tax to which he was then subject, amounting to Rs. 5.265. 

To the of Jblnd was assigned the horoditary title to the Dadrl 
terntory, estimated at Rs. 1,03,000 per annum, with thirteen villages in 
the Kularan Fergannah, with a rental of Bs. 13,810 per annum. 

On the R^jdr of ^abhd a portion of the Jhajjar territory, valued at 
Rs. 1,06,000 per annum, was bestowed in perpetuity. 

In return, the chiefs were bound thenceforth to render civil and military 
service when required by Government. 

In acknowledgment of the aid afforded by the Mahar4j& of Kdshmir, 
jewels and horses to the value of ope lakh of rupees were presented to 
His Highness ; the Mahardjd sending for the acceptaucc of Her Majesty a 
costly selection of the choicest fabrics of KiUhmir. 

To the Kapilrthala Raja, who had taken a force of 2,000 men to Oudh, 
under his personal command, and had borne his part in six different actions, 
a considerable estate in that territory was allotted, and he himself became a 
principal taldqdar in Oudh. • 

On the 1st of •Noveifiber, 1858, Lord Canning held a grand darbdr at 
Allahdbid, in* which he published the most gracious proclamation of Her 
Majcst3% Queen Victoria, the true Magna Cliarta of the Indian people, 
announcing the assumption of the Government of India by the Queen. 
Thus the rule of the Ecvpt India Company, which had lasted for upwards of 
two ccntuiics aiidt a half, was brought to an end, and the entire administra- 
tion of the country was ta^en over by the Crown. India was thenceforward 
to be governed by the Queen of England through one of her principal 
Secfetaiies of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen members. Lord Can- 
ning, the Company's last Governor-General, became the first Viceroy of the 
Queen. The Royal Proclamation was published at Lahore on the same date. 
By it all existing usages and customs, rights and dignities, treaties and 
covenants wefe confirmed ; religious toleration was extended to all ranks of 
society ; peace was proclaimed to all, and an amnesty granted to all except 
those who had taken a direct part in the murder of British subjects. 

From the 1st of January, 1859, the Paiijdb and its dependencies were 
constituted a Lieutenant- Go vernorsli ip, Sii John Lawrence, who had hither- 
to h»ld the office of Chief Commissioner, and had been intimately associ- 
ated witli its politics, from the beginning of the British connection with it, 
being appointed the first Lieu tonant-Govei nor. On the 8th of Fcbniaiy, 1859, 
the ceremony of turning the first sod of the Panjdb Railway from Amritsar 
to Multan was performed by its first Lieutenant-Governor, who had so long 
advocated its construction. The silver shovel presented to Sir John Law- 
rence for the occasion bore the appropriate motto, Tam hello quam paceJ' 
One of the latest acts of Sir John, before resigning his office, was destined to 
compose the long-standing feud between Mahardjd Quldb Singh and^ his 
cousin R4j^ Jawdhir Singh, son of R^jd. Dhian Singh, long Prime Minister 
of the Lahore DarbAr, mainly through whose influence GulAb Singh had 
risen to soveroign power in the hills. JawAhir Singh received from the 
MaharAja an allowance of a lakh of rupees per annum, on condition of his 
residing at Ambalii, or anywhere to the east of it. 

Sir John Lawrence was compelled by ill-health, brought on by over-exor- 
tions, to vacate his office at the end of February, and to leave for England. 
On the eve of his departure from LAhore an address was presented to him by 
the civil*and military officers and gentlemen, in which, referring to Sir John’s 
services during the Mutiny, they said : — 

All those* among us who are militaiy oiiiceis know how, when the Pan jab was 
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ifinperilled and agitated by the diatarbanceB in Hindostdn, you, preierving a uniaon of 
accord with the military aathorltieB, mamtained internal tranquillity and held your own 
with our allies and subjects both within and without the border ; how^ when, the fate of 
Northern India depended on the capture of Dehli, you, justly appreciating the paramount 
importance of that object, and estimating the lowest amount of European force with which 
the Panjdb could be hold, applied yourself incessantly to despatching men, material and 
treasure for the succour of our brave countrymen engaged in the siege ; how, indeed, you 
cientcd a great portion of the means for carrying on that groat o^ration and devoted there- 
to all the available resources of the Panjab Ijo the utmost degree compatible with safety. 
. . . . Andf lastly, all of us, of whatever class or profession, are conscious of the un- 

tiling energy, unflinching hriuness and unswerving honesty of purpaso, with which you 
have devoted yourself to promote the public service. Wo all believe from personal know- 
ledge or common fame that you have been an instrument in the hand of Providence for 
the preservation of Bniish lule in Upper fndiu, by your good management and resolute 
boaiing during a petiod of unexainpled difficulty. Indeed, theie are many who feel a 
debt of gratitude to you for tho preservation of themselves and their families during 
that teiiihlc time. 
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Sir John Lawrence thanked the assembly for the genial terms in which 
it had acknowledged his services in the Panjdb. A*d verting to his services in 
the Mutiny, he said : — • 

When the great mass of the native army in Hindostdn hi si gave signs of its 
inicnlioiiR to mutiny, when disaffection spread from station to station, until almost all the 
lliiuloBtaai troops in the Pan]dh became infected, and only waited tho opportunity for 
lihing in icvolt^ I hud to look with anxious eyes for tho means of maintaining Biitish 
snpiemacy in the PiinjAb. In the quality or the civil and military officers under my 
runtiol ; in tho excellence of the Punjdb force which had been raised, trained and 
di‘-cipliricd under the civil Government ; in the geneial loyalty of Iho chiefs and people, 
us nuich ns in the valour of our British troops did 1 find jthe means of securing public 
tianquiility hero and of rendering assistance in Hindostdn. 

On tho 26th of February, 1859, Sir John Lawrence left for England, 
making over charge of the office of Lieutenant-Governor to his successor, 
Sir llobert Montgomery. 

The auspicious rule of Sir Robert Monttroinery commenced with the 
bringing in of water into the Bdri Dodb Canal. On 'the 11th of 
April 1859, Seven and a half years after the first sod had been turned, 
water was for tho first time admitted into its channel. The total length of 
the canal and its branches as projected, from the head to tho point, about 
5G miles above Multdu, where it rejoins the Rdvl, was 466 miles, and the 
total estimate of cost amounted to 1,35,85,502 rupees. 

Outlie 18th of January, 1860, Lord Canning held a darbAr at AmbAlA, 
which was attended by all the chiefs of tho cis- Sutlej States. At this dgirbdr 
tho Viceroy was pleased to restore tho Hindore State, in the Simla hills, to 
Ugger Singh, an illegitimate son of the late raja, in consideration of the ser- 
vices of the head of the family (one of great antiquity), during the OurkhA War 
of 1814. The State had lapsed to the British Government, but, in accordance 
with the wishes of the home authorities, the Viceroy lestored the sovereign- 
ty in the person of the recognised heir, subject to the payment of an annual 
tribute of lls. 5,000. His Lordship also granted an increase of territory to tho 
MaharAjfi of FatidM aud the Rajas of Jhind and NabhA, in lieu of debts and 
nci'zrdnd. 


The year was memorable for the gracious concession, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Governor-General, by the Queen's Government to the independent 
A.iopum, of n‘^iu- ^nd Hiudu chiefs of the Punjab, as well as to those of all India, of their 

long-cherished custom — 

Tlmt, on a failure of natural heirs, their adoption of a succesBor according to Ilindu 
law, and to tlie customs of their lace, will be recognised, and that nothing shaM disturb 
the engagement thus made to them so lonff as their houses are loyal to tho crown, and 
faithful to the conditiouu oi the treaties which record their obligations to the British Gov- 
ciniiicut * 
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To 6he MubammadaD chiefis also, the assurance was 

That the paramount power desires tlieir governments to be perpetuated, and that 
any succession to them which may be legitimate according to Maliomedan law and consis- 
tent with the claims of primsgeniture will be upheld. 

The Governor-General announced the future policy of the British Govern- PohVyof theoovrM- 
ment towards the Independent States of India in. the following words: — 

Notwithstanding the greater purity and enlightenment of our administrafcion. its higher 
tone, its sure promise of future benefit to the ppople os compared with any Native Govern* 
uient, 1 still think we have before us a higher and more pressing duty than that of exten- 
ding our direct rule? and that our first care should be to strengthen that rule within its 
present limits, and to secure for our general supremacy the contented acquiescence and 
respect of all who are subjected to it. Our supremacy will never be heartily accepted 
and respected so long as we leave ourselves open to dattl)tfl which are now felt, and which our 
uncertain policy has justified, as to our ultinitite intention towards Native States. . . . 

The safety of our rule is increased, not diminished, by the inaintonanco of native chicts well 
affected to us. 

Setting aside the well-known services rendered l>y Bindbia, and subsequently by the 
MaharAjas of Uew6, Charkari and others, over the wide tract of Central Indio, whore our 
authority is most broken upon by Native States, 1 venture to say that there is no one 
who remembers the ooodition of U|(lper India in 1857 and 1858, uiid who is not thankful, 
that in the centre of the larg? and compact province of Kohflkand there remained the 
solitary little stacclif BAmpnr. still administered by its Muhammadan prince; and that, on 
the borders of the Punjab and of the districts above Delhi the chief of Patiala and his 
kiustiieii still retained tlieir hereditary authority unimpaired. 

In the time of which I speak, these patches of Native Government served ns 
breakwaters to the storiu which would otherwise have swept over us in one great wave. 

And in quiet times theyjiave their uses. Restless men, who will accept no proression but 
arms, crafty intriguers bred in native courts, and others who would chufc at our stricter 
and more formal rule, live there (ontentodly ; and should the day come when India slmll 
bo Ihrqntened by an external enemy, or when the interests of England elsewhere may 
require that her Eastern Empire shall incur more than ordinary risk, one of our best main- 
stays will bo found in these Native States. But to make them so wo must treat th»*ir 
chiefs and influential families with consideration and generosity, teaching that, in spite of 
nil suspicions to the contrary, their indepeudcnce is safe, that wo are not waiting for 
pliiusiblo opportunities to convert their country into British^ territory, and convincing 
them that they have nothing to gain by helping to displace us in favour of any new rulers . 
fiom williiii or from without. 


True it is that the British Governmenthasfaithfullyobscrvcd the just and 
wise policy enunciated by Lord Canning, and they.chicfs of India have proved 
well worthy of the coufidence reposed in their loyalty to the Crown. 

In 1860-61, the Panjib suffered from the dire effects of a famine whicll Fnriiliic III tli(* JPuO- 
aproad desolation throughout the country. A Relief Committee was orga- ^ • 

nized by the. Panjab Government, of which Mr., afterwards Sir Donald, 

McLeod, the Financial Commissioner, was nominated President. For some 
mouths, in 1861, the average number of persons fed daily ranged between 
90,000 and 116,000. The distress was intensely felt in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi, the city that was the focus of the great rebellion a few years before. 

The authorities showed the deepest sympathy for the hungry multitudes who ikiii-r 
clamoured for bread, and the distress was greatly alleviated. The number of 
persons relieved is estimated at half a million, and the expenditure by 
Government at about three-quarters of a million sterling. The help render- 
ed at that criti&l period to the starving population of Delhi was a true 
exhibition of Christian love, to return good for evil, for we all know what had True pxliilnlloii u/ 

been done in that city a few years before. rr r i i a ^***^*'*^^‘*“ 

On the 9th of June 1862, Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, of Kabul, closed Death of Amir Dost 
his eventful life at Herat, and was succeeded by his son Shcr All Khan, 
who had l^ecn appointed heir-apparent during the lifetime of his father. 

On the the 28th of Nc^ember 1862, the grand mosque at Delhi, which 
had been closed as a place of worship since the capture of the city in 18o7, 
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was restored to the Mahomedans, on certain conditions^ calculated la 
provide against the outbreak, of disputes |ind injury to the interests of 
Government. The celebrated Idgdh of Multdn, which in, 1848| was the 
scene of the murder of Mr. Vans-Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson by the 
Sikhs, was also restored to the Mahomedans in February, 1863. It had 
been confiscated by the Sikhs, when they took the town of Multdn by 
assault and were exasperated by the resistance 6f the Patb^ns. At the 
time of the murder of the European officers, it was notr in the possession 
of the Mahomedans, who fought conspicuously on the %}tish side in the 
war that followed the death of those officers. It was quite clear that this 
place of worship had never been confiscated through any misconduct 
towards the British Government on Ihe part of the Mahomedans of Multdn, 
and, in deference to these considerations, its restoration to the Mahomedans 
was ordered. 

In March, 1862, Lord Canning was succeeded in the office of Viceroy 
of India by Lord Elgin, who had been employed as H. M.’s Ambassador 
Plenipotentiary in China ; but Lord Elgin’s re^gn was of short duration. On 
his return from Simla, he died at Dharams^lld., on the «20th of November, 

1863. During his Viceroyalty a conspiracy was discovered to exist between 
the Wahitbi fanatics of Patna in Bengal and, the Ilindostdnis of Sittiluit 
and Mulkhd. on the borders of Afgaiiistiin, having for its object a coalition of 
all the Afghilns of the mountains against the British power and an invasion 
of the Pan jib. The centre of operations was Patm£, which supplied some 
of the principal leaders of the colon}", as well as money* with the object of 
prosecuting a religious war. From thence natives of Bengal were recruited 
and sent up, in parties of five or six at a time, to join the camp in the 
independent hill territories. At ThHncsar they wore received by a* Bain 
lambarddr named Jafiar, a disciple strongly imbued with Wahdbi tenets. 
Another principal agent in the PanjAb was Mahomed Shaffi, a contractor for 
the supply of meat for Europeans in all the cantonmeutsffrom AmbAIA to 
Nauslicra. Captain Parsons was specially deputed to PatnA to iiivostigato 
the case, and the individuals before mentioned, with some of the principal 
ringleaders, were brought to trial before Sir Herbert Edwardcs, Commis- 
sioner of AmbAlA, and sentenced to transportation for life. 

The campaign against the SittAnA fanatics, called the Ambeyli\ Cam- 
paign, from the mountain pa«s of that name, was conducted with much 
vigour by General Neville Chamberlain. The fanatics resided chiefly in the 
district and town of MalkhA, north of a mountain which divides the" Indus 
from the KAbul River. There was much actual hand-to-hand fighting, and 
ill one of them General Chamberlain was badly wounded. The enemy 
collected in large numbers, and reinforcements were* sent. On 15th December 
General Garmack, who had succeeded to the command, made an attack 
on LAlu, a position strengthened by the enemy, who had collected in 
thousands. It was taken by storm, and the enemy fled. The next morning, 
Ambeyla was assaulted and taken after a desperate fight, when the AfghAus 
fled to the hills. 

The Boners submitted, and MalkhA, the chief town* of the fanatics, 
having been captured, the houses were burnt and the powder factory found 
there blown up. After inflicting this merited chastisement, the British 
troops marched back to the plains on Christmas-day, 1863. 

The first exhibition of arts and manufactures was held at LAhore during 

1864, under the auspices of SirBobert Montgomery, and remaine<i open for 
about six weeks. The collection of the products of the Panjab and EAshmir 
was very complete, contributions being received from all the neighbouring 
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States, as ^ell as from British districts, and the number of visitors of all 
classes was large. 

Sir John I^wrence, who, on the death of Lord Elgin, had been appoint* 
ed Governor-General and Viceroy of India, landed at Calcutta on the 12th 
of January, 1864. He was enthusiastically received by all ranks, European 
and native. After remaining at Simla for the hot season, he arrived at 
Lahore in October, ahd had the gratification of seeing himself once 
more in the midst of his Panjibi friends, after a separation of six years. 
The accomplishes^ biographer of Sir John Lawrence has devoted an entire 
chapter to his visit to Lahore. It is full of interest and gives a vivid 
account of the proceedings in that cit^ during the week His Excellency 
stayed there. At Amritsar he was greeted by his old friends and associates 
in work, Sir Robert Montgomery, Lieutenant-Governor, Mr, afterwards 
Sir Donald, McLeod, Financial Commissioner, and Mr. Arthur Roberts, 
Judicial Commissioner. On arrival at the Lahore railway station, the 
chiefs, sardara, and notable men of the Panjilb gave their old chief a hearty 
reception. There were presgnt the young Maharaja of Pati^l^, blazing 
with diamonds, the you^g Mahar^ljii of Jhind and the Mahar^jd of 
Kapurthald, who was to receive from his hands, a day or two afterwards, the 
most exalted Order of the State of India, in recognition of his distin- 
guished services as well as his personal worth. 

“The friends of the Governor-General,” writes Mr, Bosworth Smith, 
‘‘ saw at a glance — they hover could have thought otherwise — that he was 
quite unchanged by the change in his condition.” "He wore,” says an eye- 
witness, the same simple dihss. There was the same vigorous movement of 
his limbs and head, and the same determined mode of expression enforced 
by considerable action.” 

On the evening of the 17th of October, the Lawrence Hall, erected by 
his Panjflb friends to commemorate his services in the province, was formally 
opened in the }fresence of an enthusiastic assemblage, and on the following 
day, the 18(h, a grand darbAr was hold for the reception of the princes, 
chiefs, and nobles of the PanjAb, It was attended by the KAbul envoy and 
the ambassadors from Kokand. On the right of His Excellency was the 
MaharAjcA of KAshrnir, and, next to him, other riijAs and princes, in order of 
prcce(Vincc. On his left were Sir Robert Montgomery Sir Henry Maine, 
Mr. Donald* McLeod and the Commissioners of various Divisions. As 
the booming of the last gun ceased, Sir John Lawrence rose and ad- 
dressed the assembled chiefs in HindostAni as follows : — 

MabariijaH, UajAs, and Chiefs, — Liatvn to my words I have come amon#; yon after an 
absence of neaily six years, and thank you for the kindly welcome yon liavefjivon mo. 
It is with pleasnro that I intjet so many oC iny old friends, while I mourn the loss of 
those who have passotl away. Princes and Chiefs, it is with ^icat satisfaction that 1 find 
nearly six hniidied of yon assembled around me in this darbkr. I see before me the 
faces of many fiiends ; 1 reco;?nize the sons of my old allies ; the Malmid>is of Kash- 
mir and Putidla, the iSikh Cliiefn of Malvu and the Manjha, the UAjpnt Chiefs of the 
hills, the Mahomedan Maliks of Peshawar and Kohat, the Sardais of the Dordjat, of 
Hiirara and of Delhi. All have pathored together to do honour to their old ruler. 

My friends, let hie tell yon of the great interest which the illnstiions Queen of 
England takes in all matters connected with the welfare and comfort and the content- 
ment of the people of India. Let me inform you, when I returned to my native country 
and had the honour of standing in the presence of Her Majesty, how kindly she asked 
filter the welfare of Her subjects of the East. Lot me tell you, when the great Queen 
appointed me Her Viceroy of India, how warmly she enjoined on me the duty of caring 
for your interests. Prince Albert, the Consort of Her Majesty, the fame of whose great- 
ness and goodness has spread through the whole world, was well acquainted with all eon- 
iiected with tliis country, and always evinced an ardent desire to see its people happy and 
flourishing. My friends, it is now more than eighteen years since I fiist saw LAhoie. Fur 
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thirteen years I lived in the Panjab. For many years, my brother, Sir Henry Lawrence, and 
I governed this vast country. Yon all knew him well, and his memory will ever dwell 
in your hearts as a ruler who was a real friend o£ its people. I may truly $ay that from 
the day we exercised authority in the land, we spared ncUher our lime nor our labour, 
nor our health in endeavouring to accomplish the work we had undertaken, we studied to 
make ourselves acquainted with the usages, the feelings and the wants of every elass and 
race, and we endeavoured to improve the condition of all. There are few parts of this 
province which 1 have not visit^^, and which 1 hope that 1 did not leave in some degree 
the better for my visit Since British rule was introduced taxation of all kinds has been 
licrlitened, canals and roads have been codstructed and schools of ^learning have been 
established. From the highest to the lowest the people have becorif^ contented and have 
proved loyal. When the great military revolt of 1857 occurred, they aided their rulers 
most effectively in putting it down. The chiefs mustered their contingents, which served 
faithfully, and thousands of Punjab soldiers Hocked to our standards and shared with 
the British troops the glories as well as the hardships of that great struggle. Princes 
and gentlemen, if it be wise for the rulers of a country to understand the language 
and appreciate the feelings of its people, it is as important that the people should have 
a similar knowledge of their rulers. It is only by such means that the two classes can 
live happily together. To this end, 1 urge you to instruct your sons, and even your 
daughters. Among the solid advantages which you have gained from English rule I 
will now only advert to one more. It 1ms given the ionDtry many excellent administra- 
tors. Some of the ablest and kindest of my countrymen have* boon employed in the 
Panj&b. Every man, from the highoRt to the lowest, can appreciate Obgood ruler. You 
have such men as Sir Robert Montgomery, Mr. Donald McLeod, Mr. Roberts, Sir Uorbert 
Edwardes, Col. Lake and Col. John Boouher, officers who have devoted themselves to 
your service. 

I will now only add that I pray the great God, who the God of all the races and 
all the people of this world, that lie may guard and protect you and teach you all to love 
justice and hate oppression, and enable you, each in his several ways, to do all the good 
in his power. May He give you all that is for your rtal bonefit ! So long as 1 iivo, 1 
shall never forgot the years that 1 passed in the Panjab and the friends that 1 have 
acquired throughout this province. 

The words of the Qovcrnor-Qenoral went straight to the hearts of liis 
hearers, who had been addressed in their own language. They were simple 
and sweet, and told them in the plainest terms their duty towards their 
rulers and towards themselves. They were replete with paternal admonition 
and showed what genuine happiness the great speaker felt in seeing himself 
surrounded by men for whose benciit he had laboured so long and officers 
who had been associated with him in his great work. All gazed upon his 
commanding form, his rugged face and steady bc<aring. The earnest 
philanthropy and the genial courtesy displayed by him delighted all! His 
thankful remembrance of glorious past events, his bright anticipations and 
hopes for the future, and, lastly, his prayer for the happiness and prosperity 
of those present, moved every heart. His addressing the chiefs assembled 
in the vernacular was due to genuine feeling, not less than to high policy ; 
and his speech will not soon be forgotten by those who heard it. 

When the railway between Lahore and Miiltdn was under construction, 
it was considered desirable to move the bead-quarters of the Gugaird District 
to some point on the line in regard to which Gugaird was not conveniently 
situated. The place selected for the head- quarters of the district, together 
with the district itself, was named Montgomery, after the Lieutenant* 
Governor. _ ' 

Under the administration of Sir Robert Montgomery female educa- 
tion advanced in the Panjdb. It was in his time that the beautiful 
gardens which now surround the city of Ldhore, were planted, and the 
canal which flows on its margin was excavated. Lord Canning in, review- 
ing the work that had been done in the Panjdb dufing the time of ^Sir John 
Lawrence, said 

Next, but not inferior to any man, in his claims to tho gratitude of his country is 
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Mr. Montgomery, the present Lientenant-Goyernor of the Panjdb. I know but one 
opinion of the value of hia prompt and oourag^eons coiinBols^ tempered, as they always 
have been, witl^ the soundest and most generous judgment. 

Sir Robert Mont^mei^ resigned hia office on the 10th of January, 1865. 
Three days before this, an assembly of native chiefs and gentlemen, at a 
public darbdri held to bid him farewell, presented him with an address 
expressing their gratitudS for the benefits conferred by his administration 
of the province a^d for the interest ha took in their welfare. After his 
departure to £ng|%nd they raised a magnificent memorial in his honour, 
which took the form of the Montgomery Hall, now standing by the side 
of that which bears the name of Sir John Lawrence. Before he left Ldhore, 
Sir Robert was entertained in the Lawrence Hall by English officers and 
gentlemen. At this meeting, Mr. Arthur Roberts, his successor in the office 
of Judicial Commissioner, in an appreciative speech, recounted his brilliant 
services, and all joined in doing honour to their departing ruler. 

Sir Robert Montgomery was succeeded in the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor by Sir Donald McLeo^, a highly gifted ruler, who had played 
an important part in the administration of the Panjdb ever since it became 
a British province. He joined the Panjdb in 1849 from Benares as Com- 
missioner of Jallandar, for which post he had been selected in succession 
to Sir John Lawrence, who had obtained a seat at the Board. God-fearing 
and by nature of a mild disposition, the feelings with which Sir Donald 
entered upon the duties of * hia office may be gathered from the following 
extracts from a letter’ dated the 1st of January 1865, and written a few days 
after the event : — * * 

Truly, when 1 look bark lo the past and tho present, how can I hut feel amazed, 
and, I may udd penetrated, with conflietin^ feelings, in which humiliation hearb a largo 
pint, that one ho full of weakncsRCS and failings should have been elevated to such a poHt, 
the post in which the Hiiong and vigorous Sir lleniy and Sir John Lawrence w'on their 
tirbt renown, the post whicli Sir'Roheit Montgomeiy has graced during the past five 
) ears by virtues rirMy combined in one individimi, and which has been tilled by all ut‘ 
these with an ability, eneigy and success which render the task oi their siioeossor 
doubly onerous and responsible. In my consciousness of weakness and the pia)er8of 
many good men lies my only strength ; and well do 1 know, deeply do I feel, that if 1 
should ever cease to look above for guidance and for strength, 1 uiiist fail. God giant that 
it may never be so ! 1 have felt much more solemnized than gratified h^^ the position in 
which 1 iind myself. ... 1 will not allow myself to doubt that it has been hi ought 
about in the decrees of an All-wise Ruler for* the welfare of this very interesting 
province. 

In the year 1865, the office of Judicial Commissioner was abolished, and 
a Chief Court, consisting of two judges, was created with final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases. In subsequent years tho staff of the 
court was strengthened by the addition of more judges. The first civilian 
judge was Mr. H. A. Roberts, who had been Judicial Commissioner, and a 
Barrister- Judge, Mr. Charles Boulnois. 

The succession of Slier Ali Khan to the Kdbul throne, after the death of 
the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, was contested by Muhammad Afzul 
Khan and Muhammad Azim Khan, Sher All’s brothers, and a series of civil 
wars broke out in Afghanistan, resulting in the defeat of Sher Ali, and the 
accession of Afzul Khan to the throne. On the 7th January, 1867, iu an 
engagement near Khilat-i-Ghilzai between the troops of Sher Ali Khan and 
the Kdbul army under Sardar Muhammad Azlm Khan and Abdul RahmiiQ 
Khan, son of Muhammad Afzul Khan, Sher Ali was again disastrously de- 
feated with the loss of eighteen guns, and retired to HerAt, and on the 
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• Lift of Sir DmuOd McLeod, a Record of forty-two Years’ Service in India, by Major- 
General Edward Cake, C. 8> 1. 
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26th of January, KandaKAr, the weetem capital of AfghanistAn, came into 
the possession of the victors. 

Muhammad Afzul Khan lost no time in announcing to the British 
Government the important success he had achieve'd. Sir John Lawrence, in 
reply, congratulatea His Highness the Amir Muhammad Afzul Khan, Wali 
of KAbul and KandahAr, upon an event which seemed likely to bring about 
peace aud the establishment of a strong government. At the same time 
the Governor-General frankly intimated that he personally felt pity for the 
broken fortunes of Sher Ali Khan, who had given no cai^se of offence in his 
relations with the British Government ; and that while, in the pursuance 
of a strictly neutral policy, His Excellency recognised him (Muhammad Afzul 
Khan) as the defadorxxlQt of KanaahAr and KAbul, and offered him, as such, 
the peace and good-will of the British Government, in like manner, so long 
as Sher Ali Khan should hold Her At and maintain friendship with the 
British Government, he would recognise him as ruler of HerAt and re- 
ciprocate his amity. 

On the 1st of October, 1867, Afzul RhaUidied, and was succeeded by his 
brother Muhammad Azim Khan. Meauwhilot Sher' Ali Khan, who still 
retained his footing in HerAt, not disheartened by his continued ill-success, 
made active preparations for a renewed attempt on KAbul. He attacked 
the KAbul troops at Panjshahr, and obtained a complete victory on 26th 
August, 1868. Azfm Khan 6(3(1 to the north, and Sher Ali Khan entered 
KAbul in triumph on the 8th of September, 1868. 

In September, 1868, an expedition was undertaken against the tribes 
occupying the Black Mountain and other hilfs lying to th<3 north-west of 
the PanjAb, near the locality of the Ainbeyla Campaign. Hostilities were 
commenced by the Hasanzai tribe, who attacked a frontier police station, 
and as no disposition to submit to the demands of Government for repara- 
tion was evinced, it was considered necessary to inflict chastisement. An 
expedition was organized under General Wylde, and the British troops 
having advanced to Oghi in October, several engagements took place, in 
which the tribes were uniformly routecl aud many of their villages destroyed. 
The chiefs of the tribes, fliiding further resistance hopeless, tendered their 
submission, and the British troops were withdrawn. 

The year 1868 was also remarkable for the introduction of the first 
Tenancy Act in the PanjAb (XXVIII of 1868), By this Act the tenures of 
hereditary occupants of laud, wliich had hitherto been undefined, were 
legally secured and recognized. Under a settled Government whose* assess- 
ment on land was moderate, the value of land was enhanced, and to prevent 
friction between the conflicting interests of the landlord and the tenant, 
it was necessary to introduce a law defining the tenant’s status. With the 
landlord and tenant, each contented in his place and working harmoniously 
for their mutual advantage, the most beneficial results for landed property 
were expected ; and the legislation then introduced has since fully realized 
these hopes. The introduction of the PanjAb Tenancy Act was the last 
legislative measure of Sir John Lawrence in the Council for regulating laws. 
This Act was superseded by Act XVI of 1887. 

In 1868, the PanjAb Government submitted a proposal to the Supreme 
Government to establish a university at LAbore. After a considerable corre- 
spondence, the Supreme Government was pleased to sanction the establish- 
ment of an institution, to be styled the * I^hore University College,’ with 
a governing body, or Senate, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
PanjAb, President, certain ex-officio members appointed by the Government, 
aud members nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor of the PanjAb on the 
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ground of their being eminent benefactors and original promoters of the 
institution, or persons distinguished for attainments in Literature or Science. 

The Senate so constituted was empowered to expend the income at its dis- Tii<> pnwonof ttie 
posal in the foundation of^ fellowships and scholarships ; in making grants-in- ^•'***“^*’ 
aid to educational institutions conducted in accordance with the principles 
of the movement ; granting rewards for vernacular translations of European 
standard works, and for the encouragement of the enlightened study of 
Oriental literature ; to grant “ certificates of proficiency after examina- 
tions to be conducl^ed under rules frarae(h by the Senate on certain accepted 
principles, the go«ieral object of which was to encourage the diffusion of 
Western literature, as far as possible, through the medium of the verna- TiicScMiatoaconmit- 
cular, but where this was not possible, through the medium of English. LXSn? 
Further, the Senate was to be, with the educational officers of Government, 
the “ Council of Education,” or consulting body, in matters relating to 
education for the province. In support of the institution, Government 
granted an equivalent to the income from subscription** and endowments, 
lip to Rs. 21,000 per annum. Lastly, while disallowing, for the present, the 
title of ‘‘University,” and declining to grant power to confer degrees, the 
Supreme Government inriirAited its readiness to re-consider this portion of its 
decision, should the institution prove itself worthy of tho superior status of Thoniiaofthcim- 
a University. The idea of the improvement and extension of vernacular 
literaturo generally, and of the encouragement of the enlightened study of 
Eastern classical languages and literature, originated with Sir Donald 
McLeod, who addressed the Director of Public Instruction on the subject, 
fully expressing his views |is to the development of the selicme These 
were cornrarunicated by tho Director to the Avjv/indn-i-Pavjdb^ a society es- 
tablifehcd at Lahore for the diffusion of useful knowledge, under the presidency 
of Dr. Leitner. That body and its learned president took up the subject 
warmly, and at many busy meetings which were held by the members, 

European and native, and with which arc associated many distinguished 

names (sucli as* Sir Chailes Aitchison and Sir James Lyall), the scheme of 

Sir Donald McLeod developed itself'into a University movement, and hence 

it has been ritrbtlv said, that the University in the Panjdb owes its origin m \»numan-^- 

to tlie Ch^jdu, tlitl'anmb Uiuvusity, 

To carry out the policy of the XJnivorsity College, the Senate cstablibhed 
an Oiiental^ school and college at Lahore, endowed lectureships, literary 
fellowships and scholarships, and held public examinations in the various ’ ^ 

subjeots of study which it was desired to encourage. 

Amir Shcr Ali Khan had already expressed his desire to have an inter- 
view with the Viceroy of India, but obstacles of an insuperable nature pre- 
cluded Sir John Lawrence from meeting the Amir on the frontier of the 
two countries. When Lord Mayo assumed the Viceroyalty of India, tho 
Amir again expressed his wish for an interview with the representative of 
the Queen. This request was readily accorded by His Excellency, and ana Luni Hay. .t 
it was arranged that the place of meeting should be Ambdld. The Amir i***- 

entered British territory on the 3rd of March, 1809, accompanied by bis 
young son Abdvlld J4n, his Secretary, Sayad Ni!ir Muhammad Shah, the 
ChambcrIaiD, Sherdil Khan, Shah Qhdzi, and others. He was received 
by the Lieutenant-Governor about two miles from Ldhore and escorted 
under royal salute to the State apartments in the fort, where he was 
sumptuously entertained for five days. A darbAr was held in his honour, Th.AmirrtUho», 
in the Montgomery Hall, at which native chiefs and nobles from all parts 
of the linjdb were present, and a splendid fete was given in the ShaUmdr 
Gardens, which were gorgeously illuminated. On the afternoon of the 27th 
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of March^ the Viceroy received the Amir at a public darbdr at Ambdlai 
Vfbich ivas attended by ofiScers, feudatory chiefs and native gentry. Sher 
Ali was recognised as Amir of AfghanistAn, and received, besides presents 
of great intrinsic value, the promise of a money subsidy of twelve lakhs 
of rupees per annum. Following the policy of his predecessor, Lord Mayo 
assured tlm Amir that the British Government looked upon him as the 
lawful as well as tho de facto sovereign of AfghanistAn, and, while it had no 
wish to see a new competitor attempting to deprive him of his power, it 
would on no account allow itself to J[)e involved in domestic feuds and civil 
broils in that country. After a week of reviews, soirees ..and other enter- 
tainments, tho Amir returned to KAbul, having previously telegraphed to 
Her Majesty the Queen his* gratification at the splendour and hospitality 
of his reception. 

In February 1870, the PanjAb was honoured by a visit from His Royal 
Highness Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, the second son of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. A reception worthy of a Royal visitor was 
accorded to him, and the occasion was marked by splendid festivities, re- 
joicings and demonstrations of personal loyalty to the crown. His Royal 
Highness reached Delhi on the 5 th of February, • when the city was 
brilliantly illuminated. On the 7th he received an address of welcome 
from the inhabitants, and visited the fort, palace and grand mosque, and 
the position of the British army during the siege of Delhi in 1857. The 
following day he visited the ruins at the Kutab and the tomb of HumAyiin, 
and reached LAhore on the 9th. Here His Royal Highness was received 
by tho Lieutenant-Governor, the civil and military authorities and the 
principal feudatories and chiefs of the province, viz.y the MaharAjAof Jamrnd 
and KAshmlr, the MaharAjA of PatiAlA, the NawAb of Bah^walpur, the 
RAjAs of Jklnd, NabbA, KapiirthalA and others, all of whom gave tho 
illustrious visitor a most hearty welcome. 

During His Royal Highness* stay at LAhore, he received addresses from 
the European and Native residents, paid a State visit to the city, fort and 
palace, accompanied by tho princes, rAjAs and nawAbs and the civil and mili- 
tary authorities, and opened the Soldiers’ Workshop Exhibition at MiAn Mir. 

There was a grand review of troops at MiAu Mir, a provincial ball at the 
Montgomery Hall, and a conversazione at Government House. On the 
12th, His Royal Highness proceeded to Amritsar, where he received an 
address from the inhabitants, and visited the Sikh temple afid the sacred 
tank, which were profusely illuminated in honour of bis visit. Next morning 
His Royal Highness proceeded to SahAranpur. 

The enthusiasm which prevailed on the occasion of his visit among all 
classes of people, Europeans and natives, was great, and his address, courtesy 
and affable demeanour, won for him the esteem and admiration of all. The 


moral effect of the visit on the people can hardly be overrated. Their 
hearts were gladdened by the sight of the sou of their most august and 
gracious sovereign. They now beheld with their own eyes the person of 
a prince of the l^yal blood of England, and their thoughts were concen- 
trated on the blessings extended to them by the benign rul/^ of the Queen 
of England. Scholarships and fellowships to be called after His Royal 
Tlie muuifloence dla- Highness were founded in connection with the Panjiib University College, 
^7 Nawdb of Bkbdwalpur, the Mahar^jd of Patidli and the of 
Jhind and Nabh^, to commemorate bis visit to the Panjdb. 

The beneaeent Uonald McLcod Carried out with vigour the policy inaugurated by 

b 'ai' uli^'uoiugd predccessors, of developing the resources of the Panjdb by constructing 

>y 1 uiw 0 . roods and railways. He took au active interest in the culture of 
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proilucts new to the province, such as cinchona, silk, China grass and teas 
of good quality. He took measures for the improved culture of cotton, 
flax, hemp and other articles. As President of the Agri-Horticaltural 
Society of the Panjdb, he had not only plants and trees sent from one part 
of India to the other, but* also from K4bul, and even from countries as &r 
distant as England and Australia, and distributed a portion of them among 
the chiefs and nobles of the Pan jab. He caused also specimens of rare trees 
and plants to be sent to England. His extreme delight was in the works 
of nature, and hestook a warm interest in improving the products of the 
country, acting 04 Jbhe motto that he who makes two blades of grass grow 
where nothing has grown before, is a benefactor of his race. 

Sir Donald also took the most lively interest in the working of the 
Medical College, Lahore, and of the dispensaries established in the province, 
and in the extension of vaccination. It was in his nature to exert himself 
to the utmost of his power for the alleviation and mitigation of the sufferings 
of his fellow-creatures, and every measure calculated to facilitate this end 
received his hearty attention and co-operation. He established municipali- 
ties in more than three hundred} places with the view of training the people 
to manage their ow^i affays and to give them a voice in the educational 
system of the country. The rules of the system of grants-in-aid to schools 
were applied by him in a liberal spirit. His inexhaustible energies for the 
good of the public received the commendations of all who took a real interest 
in the advancement of the country, and he wrote many able papers on a great 
variety of subjects touching the welfare of the Government and people. The 
following extracts from a Despatch of his, dated September 5th, 18G7, on the 
relative merits of native and British rule, may prove interesting : — 

Ido not think that any ono who really knows India will atteiiipt to deny that the 
security, both in person and property, the froedoiu from violence and oppression of every 
kind, the stability of established order, the encouragement to trade und progress and 
facilities for accumulation and utilization of capital afforded under British rule, are 
infinitely preferred by the bulk of the people to the comparative lawlessness existing in 
the Native States by whom wc are surrounded. 

Where an Englishman has shown a warm and rational sympathy with the peoplo, 
they invariably respond in a manner which is unmistakeable, regarding him w’ith feelings 
nearly akin to affection ; and in the case of the Government, the same result would, I feel 
assured, follow from the same cause, for tlie people already fully appreciate and admire 
its love of justice, its honesty of purpose and its stability, and would, I believe, bo quite 
prepared to accord to it their devoted loyalty, if they could perceive in its principles of 
uciion that spifit of sympathy which it is easy to invoke, but very difficult to describe. 
The more, in short, wc study the people, consult their wishes and ^elings and take them 
into our coniidcBce, the more sliail wo soften or remove that alienation which difference of 
ra^ at present begets. 

In January, 1870, the five years’ term of Sir Donald McLeod having 
expired, he was requested to remain for a further period of six months. At 
the conclusion of this period he resigned office on the 1 st of June. On the 
6 th of May a grand farewell banquet was given in his honour in the Mont- 
gomery Hall, presided over by His Excellency the Viceroy. On this occasion 
high encomiums were passed on the retiring Lieutenant-Governor by the 
Viceroy and by Lord Napier, of Magdala. Little did those present think 
that, of the distinguished guests who honoured the banquet with their pre- 
sence on that occasion, three would lose their lives within a comparatively 
short time — Lord Mayo by the knife of an Afghdu assassin, Sir Henry Durand 
and Sir Donald McLeod by frightful accidents. After his departure, the 
European residents of the Panjib raised a “ memorial fund ” in token of the 
respect a^d affection they entertained for the retired Lieutenant-Governor. 
With the money raised, they were enabled to place an excellent picture of 
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Sir Donald in the Public Hall, among other Panjdb administrators, and to 
found a medal called the ** McLeod Prize Medal,” which was open for com- 
petition annually to all the students of the Panjdb, and was to be awarded 
to the one passing the best examination in the Oriental Classics, combined 
with a competent knowledge of English. The medal bears on the obverse 
the likeness of Sir Donald, and on the reverse the words : " McLeod Prize. 
Oriental Classics and English.” The Mahardjd of Jammii gave Rs. 81,000, 
to be expended in the foundation of a fellowship in' tho Lahore University 
College, to be held in the name of Sir Donald McLeod, i 

After his return to England, Sir Donald took a doap interest in the 
proceedings of the Geographical, Asiatic and other public Societies having 
for their object the diffusion of knojvlodge. Ho evinced the deepest sym- 
pathy for the distressed condition of *the poorer classes in the east of London, 
and was on his way to attend the meeting of a charitable institution on the 
28th of November, 1879, when, in his attempt to enter a train in motion, to 
ensure, as he thought, his punctual attendance, for the furtherance of a 
cause which he had so much at heart, the terrible accident befell him, which 
cost him his life.* , 

Sir Donald was born in Fort William, Calcuttri, on the 6th of May 1810. 
He was, therefore, in the 63rd year of his age when he died.* 

Sir Donald McLeod was succeeded in the office of Lieutenant-Governor 
by Sir Henry Marion Durand, who, however, met with a fatal accident 
in Tflnk seven months afterwards. His successor was Sir Henry Davies. 

In January, 1872, an outbreak of the Kiikii sect occyrred in the District 
of Lndliidnd. The founder of the sect was one Bdlak Singh, a resident of 
Hazro, in the Rawalpindi District, He founded* tho religion in 1847. The 
Kiikils arc an orthodox sect of the Sikhs. The principles of their toaghing 
arc monotheistic and moral, and the tents of their religion prohibit idol 
worship and an observance of the distinction of caste. They permit the 
marriage of widows, prohibit the receiving of money in lieu of a daughter 
or a sister, and enjoin morality and abstinence from the ust of spirits and 
other intoxicating liquors. The insignia of the sect were a woollen rosary, 
an untwisted turban and a staff, and each convert was enjoined to carry 
about him a knife and a small axe. Mahomedans were permitted to become 
members of the new sect ; but the converts were chiefly Hindus and Sikhs 
of tho lower classes. On the death of Btilak Singh, in 1863, Ram Singh, his 
principal disciple, became the guru of the sect. Ram Singh wa& a man pos- 
sessed of considerable intellectual ability. He was the son of a carpenter 
of Mauz4 Bheni, in the Ludhidnd District. By degrees he acquired a great 
reputation among his followers for piety and sanctity. The number of his 
disciples largely increased, and wdth them his influence. The conduct of the 
sect was, at first, in general orderly and peaceable, but individual Kfikis 
subjected themselves to punishment by the courts of law for destroying 

* A toaohing account of his closing hours, written by a loving relative, who was with him 
io the last, is given in the little work of Major-General Lake, from which we extract the 
foUonring 

HIb left arm. whioh was much bmlfled, wah romoved while he woe niulcr tho inflaence tf ether. He was then 
ploood iu a bod io a small room, the Surifoou pnniouiieiiig tlie case hopeless, and that ho was sinking rapidly, end 
would not buitIvo more than half on hour. (Uolivod more than two hours after this.) While the operation was 
bfliuff pWfornied, f had gone to letch ids sister, Mrs. Hawkins, and on returning to tho hospital with her, we 
re(*oi 7 Cd this dreadful annoiineemeiit. On being conducted to his room, we found him lying quietly in bed with his 


can say, * Gome, Lord Jesu^ come quickly ? lie repeated the text, adding, ** 1 shall thou be free from sin and sorrow, 
and for ever with the Lortl,** or words to that effect. He then engaged in prayer almost iuaudlbly ;.but the last 
word*) were, **l*ralsed l )0 Ills holy name for ever and ever I'* Tlieso were bis last words. He now rapidly sank. Ua 
died lu less than five hours after the aocident. * 0 Death, where is thy sting ? O Qrave, where is thy victory V *' 
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h/&k&^ and demolishing graves and tombs^ things which the membeie of the 
sect regard as objects of idolatrous worship, aud, on occasions of religious 
^embiieS) those present were freqj^uently (like some revivalists) worked up 
into a relipoua frensy. •Suspicions naving been aroused that the objects of 
Ram Singh and his disciples were not merely religious, but that, under 
the guise of a religious reformer and a teacher of moral precepts, he 
harboured deep politicM designs, the Guru was, for some years, detained under 
strict surveillance in his village ; but, no tangible proof of disloyalty having 
been adduced agJinst him, he was released from his quasi-imprisoument, and 
allowed the sam^ religious freedom which the leaders of all well-conducted 
sects enjoy under the British Goveruiuent. For some time after obtaining 
his liberty, Bam Singh behaved well, but, as he gained move importance by 
making converts, his teachings became more political in their nature. His 
followers assumed an air of arrogance, and instances were not wanting in 
which they disturbed the public peace at faii*s and public gatherings by their 
intolerant behaviour. The first proofs of their being a dangerous sect appeared 
in J une and July, 1871 , at Amritsar, and at B<ti Kot in the Ludhidn^ District, 
when some Mahomedan butchers being found to have been murdered on 
account of the slaughter St kine, the investigation and trial that followed 
showed that the instigators and perpetrators of the murdeis were Kukfls. 
On 14th January, a paity of 200 KdkAs attacked the town of Malodh, and 
after doing some damage and wounding a Sikh sardor, against whom they 
appear to have entertained some degree of animosity, they proceeded to 
Maleikotla, their numbers having in the meantime been augmented. They 
attacked the town and rushed through the streets to the treasury, but, after a 
sharp fight, were repulsed by the NawAb's men, and driven out of the town. 
British troops were immediately sent to the scene of strife, but the outbreak 
had, in the meantime, completely collapsed. The lebels, discoiuaged by 
their repulse at Malerkotla, fled to the forest, whore they were hunted 
down by the tr(wps of the PaliAlA State, and all either slain or captured. The 
Kdkd sect remained under surveillance for some time after, but the restric- 
tions which it had been considered expedient to place upon it at the lime 
of the outbreak, were gradually withdrawn. Ram Singh, the leader of 
the sect, who had been seized and removed to Allahabad, was sent to 
Burmah, where he subsequently died. 

In January, 1876, the PanjAb was honoured by a visit by His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. Never before iu the auuals of India had 
there been a ,moro passionate outburst of loyalty than on the occasion ot 
the visit of the heir-apparent to the crown of Englatid. The people and the 
chiefs of India felt that they were united by a firmer tie to tho English 
people, and that their cotmtry was incorporated with the vast and splendid 
empire ruled over by Her Majesty the Queen. 

His Royal Highness with his suite, conslsfing of tho Duke of Sutherland, 
Sir Bartle Frere, Lord Suffield, Lord Alfred Paget, Earl of Aylesford, Major* 
General Probyn, Mr. Sydney Hall, and Secretaries, and Aide-de-camps, ar- 
rived at Delhi on January 11th. The entry of His Royal Highness the 
Prince within tbe ancient capital of HiudostAn, the scene of so many 
dramatic episodes in the history of India, and the site of a multitude of 
monnments and other historical reminiscences, was attended with a pomp and 
magnificence suited to the occasion and the place. The entire Way from the 
Railway Station to the Royal Camp was lined with troops. Great was the 
enthusiasm displayed by the people on seeing the heir-apparent to the throne 
of England and India, and every face flushed with joy. As His Royal 
Highness came in sight of the Jummd Masjid, iu front of which were 
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the 5th regiment and 28th Fanjdbis, the immense multkiide which had 
crowded over the steps leading to she grand mo^ue, rose to salute him. 
At the Royal Camp the members of the municipals, having been admitted 
to the honour of an interview, presented His Royal Highness witlf an address, 
in which they expressed the joy and honour they felt at the privilege allowed 
them of expressing their feelings of profound loyalty and devotion to the 
person and rule of Her Most Gracious Queen and, on behalf of the whole 
community, of whatever race or creed, offered to His Royal Highness a 
most heait} welcome to their anciedt city. Since the happy announcement 
of the intended Royal visit had been made by His Excellency the Viceroy, 
they had anxiously looked forward to that auspicious day, ana they thankra 
Qod for having had the honour of beholding the Royal Prince at last. They 
dwelt on the historic interest and monuments of antiquity possessed by 
Delhi, which, for upwards of a thousand years, was the seat of groat dynas- 
ties, which in succession rose, flourished and passed away, leaving behind 
them traces of their grandeur and civilization in superb mosques, splendid 
palaces, tall minarets, lofty towers, chaste tombs and picturesque temples. 
Though no longer the capital of the Empire, it was flourishing and prospering 
under the sway of the British. Three railwajft converged to it, tending 
materially to develop its resources by trade and industry. * It was still the 
home of the polished HindosUni language and a seat of learning. They 
expressed their earnest wish that His ^ym Highness might retain pleasant 
recollections of his visit, and that the remainder o£ his tour might be as full 
of interest as the commencement had been. , 

The Prince thanked them for the reception, they had accorded him, and 
said it had been a pleasure to him to visit their ancient capital, which 
abounded in architectural monuments of great beauty and splendor, an^ was 
associated with events of the greatest historical interest. The position their 
city naturally enjoyed in the centre of India, where so many lines of railway 
converged, must ever render it one of the most important possessions of 
the Indian empiro. He was glad to meet thorn there, and fliuch gratified in 
being able to convey to Her Majesty the Queen assurances of the appearance 
of reviving prosperity in a city so famous and beautiful. 

On 12th January, a grand review of troops of all arms took place at 
Delhi. The Prince was, on this occasion, dressed in the uniform of a 
Field Marshal. As His Royal Highness appeared on the parade ground, 
the royal standard was hoisted aud a royal salute thundered fofth along the 
line ; a shout of welcome went up from the great multitude and handker- 
chiefs from the dense line of carriages fluttered in the air. The bands 
played the National Anthem and the colours were lowered. The Prince 
rode across the line from right to left, and back ag^in. A signal being given, 
the troops began to move , and for on hour and a half the stream of 
horses, foot and artillery flowed past the royal party. There was then the 
march past by the whole force, and, after a royal salute, the various 
detachments marched off towai'db their respective lines. 

On the 13th, His Royal Highness visited the Qutb Minar, the highest 
column in the world, measuring 238 feet in height. Mounting the summit 
of the tow<^r, he had a view of the ruined cities, mosques, palaces, and tombs 
which stretch around for miles. The same day, he visits the mausoleum 
of Hum4yiin, described by Mr. Russell as ‘ sombre, massive, vast, one of the 
grandest piles of the kind in the world ; ’ the magnificent mausoleum of 
Niz4m*ua diu and the beautiful tomb of Safdar J^ang. There were grand 
illuminations at night, and with a sham fight of troops, the followheig day, the 
Delhi pageant came to an end. 
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Biriy on the morning of 18th Janoaty, His Royal Highness reached riattounor^. 
Iiihore by special train* He was received on the platform of the Railway 
Station the Lientenant^Oovemor of the Panjib (Sir Henry Davies), the 
chief civil*and military^officials of the province, and a very largo assemblage 
of Europeans. The royal cortege, in passing round the city, had a full view 
of the encampments of the ruling chiefo of the Panjib, which were pitched 
on the parade ground, north of the citadel. Each Biji had his separate ground 
assigned to him, and a banner which waved before each encampment, marked TbeoampRofth« 
the spot. TheHramp of horses, fant&stically decorated with embroidered ®**^®**’ 
saddle-cloths, thc«trumpeting of elephants, richly caparisoned with gold and 
silver howdas, the roll of drums and the roar of artillery, gave a thoroughly 
eastern character to the scene. Eacib prince vied with his neighbour in 
magnificence. Their infantry soldiers, armed with shields and matchlocks, 
and troops of cavalry, clad in chain armour, and armed with lance and 
sword, with shining breastplate and morion presented a most picturesque 
appearance. The chiefs who had assembled to pay homage to the heir and 
representative of their august Sovereign, belonged to difieient nationalities 
and races, and their armed* retainers consisted of the flower of Panjdb 
chivalry. The regular auck irregular troops of these chiefs lined the roads 
and saluted th^ Prince as he passed. 

At Government House, His Royal Highness received the address* of the 
Municipality. This was followed by a grand levee of European officers, after 
which the ruling chiefs qf the Panj^b were introduced to the Prince, in the 
order of their precedence. The Prince, with his staff, next diove to the^citadel, Viwt to oie Fort 
and, mounting the high toi^r of the SAish Mahal, or Palace of Mirrors, had 
a full view of the surrounding countiy — the luxuriant plains with their rich 
foliage of trees on one side, the densely populated city with its spacious houses, 
lofty minarets, gilded domes and elegant temples on the other, and the 
placid river, like a silvery streak, flowing to the north-west. It was the place 
where the “ Lion of LAhore,'* as Ranjit Singh was called, used to watch the 
rising sun, and l^urvey at his ease the movements of his troops on the plains 
below, as well as the bustle of life in the city. The palace sparkles with 
the glittering of myriads of tiny mirrors, and is historically interesting 
as the place where the sovereignty of the FanjAb was formally ceded by 
the Sikhs to the British Government. In the armoury, the Prince saw the Thewmoury. 
weapons employed by the Sikhs, and the arms used in waifare by Govind, 
their martiaFGuru. His attention was attracted by a tiny cannon, mounted 
on a revolving frame, which was said to have been used as a toy by Dulip 
Singh/ when he was a little boy. At the desire of His Royal Highness 
the toy was sent to Bombay, to be convoyed to England as an object of 
interest. 

On the forenoon of the 19th, His Royal Highness opened the Soldiers’ Bt,u£e?i“£idu!tSai 
Industrial Exhibition at MiAn Mir, where some hillrnen exhibited some very iJJtiuiJition, miau Mir 
fine falcons, hunting eagles, short- winged hawks, shaggy deer-hounds, and 
Thibetan mastiffa In the evening a grand fote was given in the ShalAmAr 
Gardens, which were brilliantly illuminated. 

On the 20th ^^nuary, the Prince paid a visit to Jammii. The MaharAjA visit to jammA 
had constructed a splendid palace, on the summit of a ridge above Jammd, ex- 
pressly for the reception of His Royal Highness, at an enormous cost. It was 
gorgeously decorated, and carpeted with the richest pasbmina. The Maha- 
rojA received his royal guest with the greatest honour. There was a DarbAr 
and a display of fireworks, the festivities ending with a sporting expedition, in 
which His fioyal Highness took part. On his return to WazfrAbAd, the Prince 

• Firfe Appendix I, 
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The<^ioff of the opened the groat bridge over the Ghin&b, 'which was named the Alexandra 
Bridge, after Her Royal Hif^hness the Princess of Wales^ On the retorn of 
Etfbnratoiahoro. the Pfince to LAhore, the citadel, public buildings and streets were illumi* 
ThecoBTonaKioiiflu natcd. A conversazloLie was held in the spacious hall of the LAhdre Cbllege, 
His Royal Highness took his seat on a dias oovered with a carpet of gold 
embroidery, and placed at the end of the central hall. On the right was a 
full-length portrait of Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, and on the 
left a portrait of the Prince, both works of great artistic merit executed by 
order of the MaharAjd of Patidid t6 commemorate the restoration of the 
Prince’s health. The walls were decorated with the eoats-of-arms, flags 
and emblazoned shields of the Panjdb chiefs, under each shield being a 
Panjdbi, armed and standing on a pedestal, representing tho district in which 
he was born. About a hundred and twenty chiefs from all parts of the 
Panjdbi were introduced to His Royal Highness on this occasion, and a 
number of them received successively from his hands commemorative medals, 
ribands and rewards. The ceremony being over, the Piince witnessed a 
display of fire-works from the roof of the college, and round the great 
The Bworti flanoc. bontires was exhibited the sword dance peculiar to tho frontier people. 

Visit to Auuitafti On his way to Agra, the Prince visited Amidtsar, the sacred city of the 

Sikhs, and surveyed the celebrated golden temple from the' terrace, crowds 
of people making their salutations as they passed before him. His Royal 
Highness generously made donations at the mausoleum of Ranjit Singh, at 
LAhore, and the DarbAr Sahib at Amiitsar. At th^ former place an intoresc- 
ir>g <^de * was presented to him. RAJpurA station, Jiis Royal Highness 

* received tho respects of His Highness the M^aharAjA of FatiAIA, and, at 
a splendid banquet, the MaharAJA proposed the health of the Queen, and 
the Prince of Wales. The Prince bade good-bye to the delighted MaharAjA 
under a royal salute, and continued his journey down country. The visit of 

Royal Highness was followed, a year after, by another act of royal grace, 
iBt Jauaury, 1H77. ' which becamc a turning point in the annals of British India. This was the 
assumption by Her Majesty Queen Victoria of the title V)f “Empress of 
India.” (Indicc Imperatrix.) With a view of proclaiming to the Queen's 
subjects throughout India the gracious sentiments which had induced Her 
Majesty to make to Her Sovereign style and titles an addition specially in- 
tended to mark Her Majesty’s interest in this great dependency of the Crown, 
and Her Royal confidence in the loyalty and affection of the prim*es and 
people of India, Urs Excellency, Lord Lyttou, Viceroy and Oov6raor-General 
India, held an Imperial Assemblage at Delhi on the first day of January 
1877, an occasion which will ever be remembered by the Indian nations 
under British sway, as inaugurating a new epoch in the history of their 
country. Eighteen years had elapsed since the direct sway of Her Majesty’s 
Eastern dominions had passed to the Crown. To assume the title then 
would have been inopportune, as tending to perpetuate the memory of the 
direst events in the annals of British India, and associating it with stories 
of treason and treachery. The Imperial Assemblage was a festival of peace, 
the natural outcome of an age of prosperity and contentment. The event 

• owed its significance to those historial changes which h^d moulded India 

***Mo»i efft ^ * *** ^ w^iffbty British Empire. The assumption by the Queen of the title of 

ASMBOblage on tliv “ Empress of India” at this time was most opportune and in perfect accord 
^ime«audi>ei>i>iLi >7 foeliogs of all classes of the people. It bound the Indian chiefs and 

people by closer ties of devotion and loyalty to the Crown of England, and 
the event, following so soon after the visit of their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, was proof of tne^ increased 

* Vfdt Appendix II. 
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interest which Her Imperial Majesty took in the affairs of this her great 
dependency. It brought the reigning princes of HindoBtdn and its people 
into cIoser*communion with their British rulers. It strengthened tho bonds 
of friendship between the Chiefs of North and South India, all of whom, 
with an enthusiasm unparalleled in history, joined in doing homage to the 
representative of their.most august Sovereign. It served, on the one hand, 
to establish the reality of the British Empire in the minds of the people of 
India, while, onithe other, it identified the governing race with their true 
interests. It was* the crowning event in the history of British India , all 
hearts were cheered, all felt the beneficent suzerainty of the Queen, all wore 
proud and grateful for an act of Royal Javour which had brought them closer 
to the throne of Great Britain. 

His Excellency, Lord Lytton, addressed the assembled chiefs and people hmX'Si*"’ 
in a speech in which he explained the gracious intentions ol Her Majesty Majesty ^ 
in adding the title to the style and dignity of her ancestial Crown. 

His Lordship then communicated the gracious message which the Queen 
had addressed to him iii her (Mvn Royal and Inipeiial name, and which ho 
had received that ntoruingifroin Her Majesty. 

Wo, Victoiidf by tho Giaco oC Gud, of! tho Umied Kingdom, Qucen-EmpioBS of TiinRo3.iiiiiciisAge 
India, send thioii^h oiii Viccioy, to .ill our officeis, iivd and inililur3’, and to all prince 
chid 8 nnd peoples now at Delhi assembled, oui Ho^al and Inipeiial greeting, and assiiic 
them of tho deep inteiest and earnest affection with whuli wo logud the people of oui 
Indian Ernpiie. Wo witnes^d with hcait felt satisfaction, the teccption which they have 
accoidcd to out helov^l son, and have been touched the c\idcncc of tlioii ]o3Hlty ami 
attachment to our house and thioiie. We tinst that the puserit oerasioii ma3^ tend to 
unite in bonds of yet closer affection oiiiHclves and out people , that from the highest to 
the humblest all may feel that midei out lule the piinciples of libort3% equity and justice 
aio secured to tlieni , and that to pioinoto then happiness, to add to then piospenty and 
advance their welfuie, are the ever present aims and object of onr Empire. 

In connection with the assumption of the Imperial title by Her Majesty, 
the salutes of the Jammii, Jhfnd, Nabh4 and Malcrkotla chiefs were each j&b uu thib occiMion 
increased by t\^ guns, as a personal distinction. The additions of “ Indar 
Mahandar Bahddur,” and of “ Sipar-i Sultanat,” were made to the title of tho 
Mahar^j4 of Kashmir, and that of “ Mashir-i-Kcsur-i-Hind both to his titles 
and to those ot the Rdjd of Jhind. Mahai^jd Ramblr Singh of Kdslimir 
was also endowed with tho honoiary rank of General in the Biitish army. 

Oa» the 2ad of .April, 1877, Sir Robert Eyles Egerton succeeded Sir *5iTn>i>ortrHrj‘rton 
Robeit Henty Davies as Lieutenant-Governor of the ranjab. During the ant f.o^Muor, 2 ud 
years 1878 and 1879, Kashmir was visited by a terrible famine, and the Kashmir, 

mortality amt)ng tho suffering classes, chiefly Mahomedans, was great. The 
distribution of grain ordered by the Mahar^jd was geneially either not 
made or made inequitably ; the poorer Mahomedan classes being unable to 
obtain sufficient to maintain life with, while tho richer pandit and official 
classes were allowed to embezzle enormous quantities, reducing tho general 
stock and securing large profits for themselves. The desolation caused by 
famine in the valley and town of E^hmir was terrible. A number of the ^Thehavoocaugod 
chief valleys to the north were utterly deserted ; whole villages lay in ruins ; ® 

some of the subiyrbs of the city were tenantless ; tbe city itself was half 
destroyed ; the grave-yards were filled to overflowing ; the river was full 
of the corpses thrown into it; death everywhere did its destructive work. 

Some 20,000 persons made their way into Jammd and the Fanjdb, and 

several thousands fled to the north. Of tbe hundreds who perished on the 

road, no accounts will ever be published. The shawl and the silk trade a blow to the 

ol Kdshmsr were almost destroyed, owing to the almost total cessation of Kashmir «hawi trade. 

the European demand for Kll^htnir shawls and pashm work. 

In NovemJ>er, 1878, a war with Amir Sher Ali Khan broke out. It was war, 
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ascertained that he had been favouring Russian intrigues, and while an em*- 
bassy from the British Government was refused admission into the country, a 
Russian mission (under a Russian officer named Stolietoff; was received with 
marked cordiality. The Amfr having acted in direct contravention of an 
express understanding between him and the British Government, war was 
▼iSe? AfSmnistSby'* against him. The British army invaded Afghanistan by three 

three oiA^tioutea^ different routes, the Ehaibar, the Euram and the Bolan. The good-will and 
active loyalty of the Panj4b chiefs was shown by their unanttraous expression 
of a desire to assist the Government by every means in tibeir power during 
operations. The services of contingents from Pati4li, Bahdwalpur, 
ISfabha, Jhind, Eapurthdl&, Faridkot ^nd Ndhan, amounting to about 8,000 
infantry and 1,000 cavalry, with thirteen guns, were accepted by the Govern- 
meut, and the foices put under the command of Brigadier-General Watson. 
They were supplied by the Government with the new sniders, and after 
being carefully instructed in their use, the forces were reviewed at Lahore 
on the 17th of December 1878, by the Viceroy, previous to their departure 
to the front. The contingent of the Bahaw^pur NawAb was sent to the 
Dora Qbdzi Elian frontier, while those of the othpr chiefs performed guard 
and watch duty on the borders of Bannu and the Eohdt* Districts, thus 
iclieving the Euram Division of the Biitish forces of very onerous duties. 
The conduct of these forces received the commendation of General Watson 
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and other military officers, who had an opportunity of seeing their work 
and bearing ^ 

The British troops succeeded in occupying^ the passes without much 
opposition. Shor Ali fled to Afghaui-Turkist^n, and entered into negotia- 
tions with the Russians for that assistance against the Biitish power which 
General Kaufmann had led him to expect, but be met with disappointment 
in that quarter, and died of a broken heart at Mazar-i-Sharif. A treaty of 
alliance was concluded at Gandamack between Ydkiib Ehau, son of the late 
Amir, and the British Government, by which the British frontier was exten- 
ded to the further bides of the passes, and it was agreed that a British 
officer should remain at Edbul, as the envoy and minister plenipotentiary 
at the couit of the Amir. Sir Louis Cavagnari, formerly Deputy 
Commissioner of Pe&h^war, an officer of great natural force of character 
and energy, who had for a long time successfully transacted ^.border 
affairs, being nominated to the office, was sent to Edbiil with a suite 
and escort. His suite consisted of Mr. W. Jenkyns, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, distinguished for his linguistic attainments, who was apfiointed 
Political Assistant at the Kdbul court ; Lieutenant W. R P. Hamilton, V.O./ 
of the Guide Corps, and Doctor A. Eelly, of the same regiment. The British 
embassy had been only a few months in Edbul \vhen it was treacherously 
attacked by the Afghans. The British Resident and his staff were all 
massacred in cold blood, and the escort was cut down. Tiikdb Ehan being 
suspected of complicity or connivance, was deported to India, and a secona 
war became necessary. 

In April 1880, Lord Lytton laid down the reins of (^vemment, conse- 
quently on the defeat of the Conservative ministry in England, and was 
succeeded by the Marquis of Ripen. In the same year a detachment of 
British troops was cut to pieces by the Afghan forces under Ayth Khan, 
between Kandahar and the river Helmund ; but General Sir Frederick 
Roberts, the present Commander-in-Chief, made a brilliant march from 
Kdbul to Kandahar, and near this town totally routed the troops of Aydb 
Ehan, on the lat of September, 1880. The British were now masters of 
the whole country of AfghanisUln, but, as the Government did not propose 
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to retain the country as a Btitiah dependency, Abdul Rahman Khan, the 
eldest surviTing member of the family of Dost Mnbaramad Khan, whose laauibtion ot 
father, Mahomed A&ul Khan, had been Amir of Kdbul, was installed as 
Amir. * “»■ 

In September 1880, the British army which had been in occupation ThesritiditniaiM 
of northern Afghanistan, returned to India through the Khaibar Pass. 

Garrisons were for a time maintained at Landi Kotal and Ali Masjid ; but 

they were ultiipately withdrawn. The British troops vacated Kandahar 

as soon as Amifr, Abdul Rahman Khan had established his authority in 

southern Afghanistdn. Soon after this, Ayiib Khan, descending from Herat, 

defeated the K&bul troops and captured Kandahar ; but his success was not 

of long duration. Abdul Rahman Khan, marching from K4bul at the amhi BaUman Ku»n 

hesid ‘of his troops, inflicted a disastrous defeat on Aytib Khan, who was doteats f^\ub Khan 

compelled to fly. Kandahar being re-occupied by the troops of the new Amir. 

Aydb Khan, after his defeat at Kandahar, fled to Persia, but afterwards 
surrendered to the British, by whom he was deported to India and detained renie^JS^f to the 
at Rawalpindi, a Uberal pens^n being allowed to him and his family and Bntiah. 
dependents who folk>w6d lys fortunes in his exile to India. 

At the close of the year 1881, an Exhibition of Industrial Arts was held 
at Lahore, with the twofold object of ascertaining the progress made in this LBUuie.i88i 
respect since the last Exhibition in 1864, and of encouraging the production 
of genuine native work of original oriental designs. Specimens of indigenous 
art and industry, and woiks chiefly of a domestic character, bearing the mark 
of the individuality which only hand labour can bestow, from the tissue 
wrought by the peasant’s needle to the jewelled ornament worn by the noble, 
were brought together. The Exhibition was formally inaugurated by Sir 
RobWt Egertoqon the S4tb of December, 1881. In the course of his address 
to the assembled chiefs, sardars and nobles, Sir Robert said : — 

In a frontier piovinoe like this, wlieie, in foiinei times, the professions of aims and sir noUert Kguton** 
agricultmo chief^r occupied the attention of the people, it is essentially desirable to 
foster aits and manufactures, for, in a peiiod of peace and security, surh as India 
enjoys undei the rule of Her Majesty the Queen-Empicss, these have an oppoitunity of 
development which did not in former times exist. The rapid increase of the population 
rendeis it necessary to seek in eveiy direction foi some means of employment besides 
agiicultuie, which will bring money into the countiy and siippoit its people ; and one 
gieat means of pioviding such employment is to encourage a demand foi local manu- 
facturds, which can best be done by making what our workmen cun do moie widely 
known ; and 1 have reason to hope that this, winch is one great object of the piesent 
exhibition, will be in some degiee accomplished. 

Selected* artisans were sent from the leading towns in the Panjab to the 
Exhibition, to obtain, by a comparison of the articles displayed, a correct idea 
of what was best in style and execution, and the Exhibition was an unquali- 
fied success. * 

Sir Charles TJmpherston Aitchison assumed the office of Lieutenant- su niaiiw Aitciuson 
Governor of the Fanjab on the 2nd of April, 1882. oovemor, 2 nd April, 

In November, 1882, His Excellency the Viceroy personally opened the opening of the 
great Sirhind Canal, designed to irrigate a vast extent of country. The sirhmd cauai, lass. 
main line of this canal has been completed as well as the Abobar branch 
and the Sutlej* navigation channel. The Bari Doib Canal, the Sirhind and 
Western Jamna canals are great works which mark the efforts of Govern- Frogreesofwoiksof 
ment to bestow the boon of fertility upon waste tracts. Further west, the 
ChinAb Canal and several other works, undertaken at enormous outlay, have 
conferred immense benefit on the country. The Sw&t river, Sidnai, and 
Chin4b ^canals which have been opened, have fertilized nearly a million 
acres. The construction of the Jhelum Canal, has received the approval of 
the Government of Ind^ and the sanction of the Secretary ot State. These 
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measures are calculated to afford an outlet to the inhabitants of congested 
districts ; and the means of improving their material condition, and develop- 
ing the wealth and resources ot their country. ^ 

The The Panjdb University Act (XVII) was passed in 1882, and, in accordance 

^ therewith, the Panj&b Uuiversity came into existence on the 14th of 
October of that year. The Viceroy consented to become the patron of the 
institution, the Lieutenaiit*Qovemor was appointed *ex-officio Chancellor, 
and the members of the Senate were designated Fellows. 

TbeRiiB8o-A.(t;Hu The Eussiaii Cabinet having urged, in 1884, that the^North- Western 
gwndary Ccmim wion, Afghanistan should be demarcated, to prevent* flisputes arising 

regarding the Afghan territory lying on the borders of Russian Turkist&n, 
a Commission was appointed by the Bsitish Government, with the consent of 
the* Amir, to determine the line of frontier, in conjunction with Russian 
Commissioners deputed for the purpose. The Intelligence, Survey, Geo- 
The departments graphical, Botanical and other departments were represented in the Com- 
SSnSSlSkm!’^ mission, which was escorted by a strong guard of cavalry and infantry, 
comprising three hundred sabres of the llth Bengal Lancers, and two 
hundred and forty bayonets of the 20th PanjdV Infantry., The command of 
the whole mission, until the arrival of Sir Peter Ldmsden froip London, was 
Sir Jowpu Kidgewav given to Oolonel Sir Joseph Ridgeway. The other members of the Commis- 
‘ sioii were Captain 0. E. Yate, Lieutenant the Honourable M. G. Talbot, R.E , 
oomadsBiQu. Captain Maitland (Bombay Staff Corps) of the Intelligence Branch, Doctor 

Charles, in medical charge, Doctor Owen, Major Dax of the llth Bengal 
Lancers, Captain Heath, Lieutenant Drummond and Major Hill, RE., the 
head of the Survey paity, Doctor Aitchison, the Naturalist and Botanist, 
Major Meiklejohn of the 20th PanjAb Infantry, Captain Cotton, Lieute- 
nant Rawlins, Mr. Mcrk, Personal Assistant to Colonel Ridgeway, Captain 
Gore of the Survey, Major Hind, Assistant Commissary General, Lieute- 
nant Burne, 23th Pioneers, in charge of transport, Captain Peacock, R. E., 
of the Intolligeuce Branch, Lieutenant Wright, Colonel Qinsep, Major 
Holdich, Lieutenant Featson, Captain Griesbach, the Geologist, Captain 
Nutivea//ffrA/i DeLacssoc, and Mr. Barnes, C.S. The Native attaches accompanying the 
mission were Risaldar-Mujor Baha-ud-diu of the Central India Horse, Suba- 
d4r Muhammad Husain Khan of the 2nd Sikhs, Sardar Sher Muhammad 
Khan, an Extra Assistant Commissioner in the Panj4b, and son of the 
late Governor of Kandahar, Sardar Muhammad Aslam Khan, C^mmaddaut 
of the Khaibar Jazelchis, Khan Bdbd Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, Risaldar-Major Muhammad Husain, Khan ^ 7th 
Bengal Cavalry, Kazi Muhammad Aslam Khan and Aziz-ulla Khan. Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad accompanied the Sistaii Mission of 1872, and Aziz-ulla Khan 
was with Lord Blandtord (now Duke of Marlborozigh), when he travelled 
in India. He was with His Lordship in his voyage round the world, and. 
on anival in England, took employment under His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, with whom he remained for two years. In 1878 he was 
appointed a Lieutenant in the army of the SuU4u of Turkey, and was present 
at the siege of Kdrs. In recognition of his services during the war, he 
received the fifth class of the order of Medjidi from the Govrarnment of the 
Sultan. Returning to the Fanj4b, he was appointed jamadar of the 5th 
Panj4b Cavalry and, for service in the late Afghan war, received a medal 
and clasp. 

The mission, thus composed, left India in September, 1884, and arrived in 
the valley of Herat in November of the same year. A well-defined boundary 
was fixed between Russiau-Turkistin and Afghanistan, by which the frontier 
line between the Hari Rud and the MurghAb was conceded to Russia^ and 
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that from the Murghib to the Oxus settled. The Zulfikar Pass was retained 
for the Amir, and, on the whole, Russia got very much less than she claimed. 

The proceedings on the part of Russia were conducted by General Eomeroff, 
the Governor and Commander-in-Ohief of the Russian forces in the Trans-* 

Caspian Province, whose head-quarters are at Ashkabad, which was con- 
quered by the Russians under General Skobeleff in 1880-81. Colonel 
Alikhanoff was, at this time, the Russian Governor of Merve, which inclu- 
ded Panjdeh and other tracts of Afj^han country ceded to Russia. A small 
part of the work oT demarcation, which could not be finished by the Com- 
mission, was gone*t!irough subsequently, and the frontier settled as far as the 
And-Ehui territory. Most prompt and effectual aid was throughout given to 
the mission by the Amir’s officials, who^ared no pains in providing supplies Fn«ndiy attitude of 
and the means of transport, which materially tended to facilitate the ardu- 
ous work of the Commission. The labours of the Commission have added Poutioaiand Mienti- 
materially to our knowledge of the countries it visited. The defences of itoSSScomSii«uon. 
Herat have been improved under the superintendence of Captain Peacock. 

The Intelligence Department under Captain Maitland, explored the routes bet- 
ween Nushki and the Helmahd, which are of great strategical importance. 

The country fropi Maru GlAik on the Murghib to Kilif on the Oxus was 
surveyed, and the routes to the Kbanetsof Maimena, And-Khui, Shibarghan 
and Akhcha were explored. Independently of the Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion, the routes from Yaikand to Charshamb^ across the Pamir and of 
Ohitral, Kafristdn, BadakfthAn and Dardistdn were explored by Mr. Nevy Elias 
and Colonel Lockhaft. The Survey Department of the Commission under 
Captains Gore and Talbo# surveyed almost the whole of western and 
northern Afghanistdn, including Khorasan east and south-east of Mashhad. 

A viduable collection of botanical specimens was made in western and 
northern Afghanistan, while, in the natural history branch, many birds, beasts 
and reptiles were collected. In the geographical surveys, important coritri- 
butioiiEf were i{|adc by Captain Qriesbach, while Captain deLaessoe made 
interesting di&coveries in the Archaeological Department, which he repre- 
sented. He opened up an extensive series of ancient cave dwelling in the 
valley of the Murghdb near Panjdeh, and Captain Yato had similar cave 
dwellings excavated near KilAhi-nou. Old coins and other antiquities were 
also collected by Captains Durand, Talbot and other members of the Mission. 

The Amir Abdul Rahman Khan has been very energetic in improving improvements of 
the lines of communication throughout his territory. He has linked K4bul 
to BaVkh and Herat by good roads ; and the road from E4bul to Herat and under the new Amir, 
•the HazArdj^t has been improved. The Amir has also strengthened the 
garrison of Afghan Turkistan. On the return of the Mission from Central 
Asia, the Amir gave a sumptuous entertainment to the members in bis new 
palace at E^bul, and expressed himself highly pleased with the result of 
their labours. 

In April, 1885, the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, received a visit from His 
Highness Abdul Rahman Khan, Amir of Afghanistan, at Rawalpindi. A between 

grand assemblage took place which was attended by seven ruling chiefs of iuSda?Ba£La 
the Panj4b. Hfe Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Ghief of the army in India, the Commanders-in-Chiefs of 
Madras and Bombay, the Lieutenant-Governors of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and the Panjdb, and the members of the Executive Council, also took 
part in the proceedings. 

On the morning of 6th April, a grand military review took place, when 
20,000 British troops of all arms, and contingents from the States of Patidld, n^ffrandmiKCAijr 
BiJidwalpur, Jhind, Nabhd^ KapurthdUl and Faridkot, forming a total of 
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upwards of 3,000 troops, paraded. His Highness the Amir rode beside 
Lord Dufferin to the parade ground, and remained on horseback throughout 
the proceedings. He wore a white coat, begirt with a bossed •belt, light 
trouser^ with a broad gold stripe, and long ridinjf boots. On his head he 
wore his usual flat cap of ney brown fur. Gholdtu Haidar Khan, the Com- 
xnander-in^Chief of the Afghan army, wore a black helmet. The sight 
of the British troops in arms created in the mind of the Amir a feeling of 
respect for the British power, and he saw, for the first tii^e, that he must 
depend on the friendship of the British, than whom a heater ally, or one 
more able and willing to render him effectual help, it would be in vain 
to seek. A grand darbdr was held on the morning of 8th April, at which 
were present the notables before men^oned. It was a magnificent spectacle. 
The ceremony comprised the presentation of valuable gifts to the Amir, 
and a short conversation between the Viceroy and the Amir. When the 
gifts had been formally laid out in ;the Darb^r the Amir rose and spoke as 
follows in Persian 

I am greatly obliged for the kindness shown me by the Viceroy and the favour 
shown by the Queen. In return for their kindness, every possible service sliaU be 
rendered by me. As legards my army and people, as England has declared her intention 
of beating ofl any enemies of Afghanistan, theiefore the Afghan bation will ]oin in 
the firmest manner, and will stand side by side with the Biitish Government. 

In presenting the sword of honour to the Amir, Lord Dufferin said, it 
was given to the Amir as a token of the Viceroy’s personal regard. It was 
a gift which he hoped would be acceptable to so distingmshed a soldier, who 
was at the same time a powerful ruler, and who ^had just declared himself 
the friend and ally of England. The Arnlr said' in reply: “ He hoped with 
this sword to cut down any enemy of the British Gkivernment.” A( the 
conclusion of his speech in the darbdr, the Amir was understood to say 
that his words had been uttered after due consideration and before all ; so 
that all present might bear witness to what he had said. The Viceroy gave 
a banquet in honour of the Amir in the Viceregal camp. la responding to 
the toast of his health, Abdul Rahman rose and delivered a short speech in 
Persian, in which ho expressed a hope that Afghanistan might continue 
to prosper like England in future, and that the English arms, would be 
victorious wherever they went. The assemblage was a great success. It 
was graftiying to observe the sincerity and depth of good feeling towards 
the British, which one and all evinced on the occasion. Many chiefs made 
voluntary offers of service which were gratefully acknowledged by the 
Government. • ' 

In the winter of 1885, the Government of India determined to hold the 
most extensive peace manoeuvres which had ever been undertaken by a 
British army, and it will not be out of place if wC consider what benefits 
were likely to be gained in return for the expense to be incurred. lu 
cantonments all arms of the service carry out the instructions proper to 
each separate branch. In larger cantonments all the arms are combined 
for instruction, so as to obtain the mutual support and assistance in the field 
which each may expect from the other. But this was not all that was 
required, and to give a real idea of the requirements of active service, it was 
necessaiy to call together as large a number of troops as could conveniently 
be assembled. 

This being the object, a large force, consisting of about sixty thousand 
men of all ranks, and divided into two armies, called respectively the north- 
ern and southern force, was assembled in the vicinity of AmbAU in the 
early part of December 1885, the troops comnosing tiie southern force 
marching to their ground around GurgAon and Delhi. 
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It was naturally to be expected tiiat the collection and movements of so oomp«iiga«ion for 
Im^e a force would cause destruction to the crops of the districts through 
which they snarched, and instructions were issued to the district officers of 
the districts, which cafhe within the scope of the manoeuvres, to send 
returns of the loss caused, for which liberal compensation was given by 
Government. 

The programme of Che manoeuvres was that the two armies should meet Theprogruume. 
at Pinipat, nort^ 9 f Delhi, and that .the southern, which was to be the 
defending army, ^ should be beaten and retreat on Delhi, defending it 
against the nortnern, or investing army. Delhi was ultimately captured, 
and the manoeuvres ended in a grand review of all the troops comprising 
the two armies. The northern force Commenced its advance on the 30th 
December, and came in contact with the southern force, as had been 
arranged, at Pdnipit, the historical battle-field of western India, between 
Karudl and Delhi. In this engagement the southern force offered a vigoiir- 
ouB resistance to the northern attack, but finally fell back rapidly on Delhi, 
closely and vigorously pursued by the northern force. The latter army 
advanced at an average rate oi twenty-five miles daily, leaving behind their 
transport and taking with^ them nothing but food for several days and a 
small quantity of bedding. The hardships undergone by the armies were 
great, especially as heavy rain fell along their route. 

When the camp of exorcise was fiist proposed, the neighbourhood of Rtanonofthcohoioe 
Ldhore was mentioned afi the probable scene of operations, but it was subse- 
quently abandoned in favour of the districts around Delhi, on the ground of 
the scarcity of fodder. * 

For the first time in Indian history, representatives of foreign European Thprcprewntatiroi 
Powers visited India to witness the manoeuvres of the British army. I'hese 
were Colonel Descharmes and Commandant de Torey the representa- military 8ho>^ 
tives of France ; Major Von Hagenow and Major Baron Yon Hainingen of 
Germany, Colonel Timber and Colonel Prince Odviewsky Malsoff of Russia; 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. Lazelle, and Captain S. M. Mills, of the United 
States of America, Brigadier-General Saletta and Captain Yalleris of Italy 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Prince Louis Esterhazi of Austria. 

No army in the world contains so great a number of different races as the 
Britisji army in India. No doubt a very beautiful spectacle was presented 
to the foreign visitors by the vaiiety and brilliancy of colouring and the 
diversity of uniform , but what these trained representatives of foreign Powers 
chiefly regarded was the harmony and blending of the heterogeneous 
‘elements. They were interested in the spectacle, and wrote valuable wimt th^ recofr- 
accounts of what they had seen of the might of the British in India. This bptctatie. 

was the problem about which the military Governments of Europe especially 
desired iuforraatioii. They knew that the British army had performed 
miraoles in India, that they had won battles against enormous odds, and had 
snatched victory out of defeat. They knew that an army of native soldiers 
had been formed that could be sent to distant shores and uphold British 
prestige ag^ainst savage foes ; and they recognised that the Indian army had 
become an iute^al part of the disciplined forces of the British Empire. What 
they desired to know was the value of this army^ when opposed to soldiers 
of a European Power. The foreign representatives were men chosen for 
their military fitness ; and it is to be hoped that they saw enough to convince 
them that, not only the Indian army, but the Indian princes and chiefs are 
able and»prepared to resist to the last any invasion by a foreign Power, and 
that the British Empire in India is maintained, not only by her large and 
disciplined army and lines of oommnnication and fortresses, but also by the 
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loyalty and gmtitude of all the races of India The representatives of Russia 
also made a tour of the North-West Frontier, accompatiied by a British 
o6Scer; and doubtless saw enough to convince them that all necessary 
measures had been taken to make that frontier secuVe. 

The Panj^b Chiefs* College, a sort of Panjib Eton, was established at 
Lahore for the education of the sons of ruling chiefs, of titular and other 
prominent native gentlemen, and of minors under t!he Court of War(U| and 
in the new institution the Wards* Sejkool, of Ambdid, was ^corporated. 

The Mayo School of Art at Ldoore has done excellent service in the 
cause of technical education in the Province. The buifding, which was 
finish^ in t^e Spring of 1882, was constructed from funds raised by a 
subscription for founding a memoriaMo the late Lord Mayo ; and the object 
of the school is to convey instruction in drawing and designing. 

A Veterinary School was established at Ldhore, in May, 1882, for 
the improvement of horse-breeding and instruction in that subject. The 
course of study prescribed for the school is practical, embracing veterinary 
medicine, surgery, anatomy, physiology and chemistry, bovine pathology, 
clinical lectures on the diseases of cattle and horses, rand shoeing. The 
students are made to work in the forage, and handle^lame and diseased animals. 
The large numbers of horses and cattle which have beeu placed iu the 
hospital attached to the school, furnish proof of the popularity and success 
of this important institution. Mule-breeding also has been attended with 
much success in the Panjdb ; the Government Cattle Farm at Hissdr has 
supplied excellent bulla to most of the districts, and tlie breeding of rams 
at Hissdr has been attended with useful results. * 

The Panjdb Public 'Libmry was opened by Sir Charles Aitchison, its 
founder, on the Slst of December, 1885. The want of a large central hbuse 
of literature which should be available to any student, had been long felt 
in the Panjdb, and to supply the want this ubdful institution was established. 
Its object IS ** to aid the intellectual progress of the people of all classes by 
placing within their reach all that is best in the literature of the west and 
of the oast’* The extensive library bequeathed to the Local Government 
by the late Mr. T. W. H. Tolbort, c.s., and the Library of the Director 
of Public lustructioD, have beeu incorporated in the new Library, which gives 
promise of material help to the researches of the learned and the mor^ and 
intellectual development of the people. t 

Towards the middle of December, 1886, the Public Service Commission 
met at Ldhoro, under the presidency of Sir Charles Aitchison/ to enquire 
into the question of the conditions under which the natives of India should 
be employed iu posts ordinarily reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service, and 
the questions relating to the admission of natives of India and Europeans^ 
respectively, to those branches of the Uncovenanted Service which are directly 
engaged in the executive and judicial administration of the country. The 
witnesses examined by the Commission represented various views and interests. 
No person desirous of giving evidence on any point falling within the scope 
of the en^iries was excluded. Twenty members of the Civil Service, includ- 
ing five Statutory Civilians, twenty members of the Uncovdnanted Service, 
and forty members of the general public, iocludiug Societies and Editors of 
newspapers, were examined. After making the most searching inquiry into 
the conditions of the Service in the different public departments, the 
Commission submitted their report to the Government of India ; and it is 
hoped that the recommendations of the Governor-General on tl^p report 
mM6 to the Secretary of State will, if carried out| have, in the words of 
Lord Dufferin, ** the effect of throwing open to the natives of each province 
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more of the higher admioistrative posts, and of opening out to them a 
career which will satisfy their aspirations.” ' ' ' 

India owes a debt or undying gratitude to Lady Dufferin for organising a 
scheme having for its o^ect tha supply of medical aid to the womeh of 
India Gifted by nature with a philanthropic mind and a charitable and 
benevolent disposition, this noble lady inaugurated the National Associ’ 
ation, having for its ojpject three different ends, namely, medical tuition, 
medical relief, and the supply of trained nurses. 

The unanimity expressed as to the desirability of the objects of such a 
scheme, and the support it has met with from one end of India to the other, 
have been most encouraging. All over India various centres of medical aid 
have been established, and every endeavour is being made towards the 
accomplishment of the scheme by pnag a liberal training to women, to 
enable them to serve as female doctors and render effectual medical relief 
to the zendud population. The Lady Aitchison Hospital at Ldhore will, be- 
sides the relief ^ven to in-door female patients, serve, in connection with 
the Medical College, as a school in which women will rei'eive a thorough 
medical training and be fitted jto carry relief to other districts, and to work 
in other hospitals Vhich ^it is intended to establish, as the work of the 
National Association in Calcutta progresses. Wherever female hospitals have 
been established, female doctors and trained nurses have been employed, and 
the multiplication of female wards in such hospitals, and the remarkable 
proficiency displayed b}' pative ladies in the studies they have undertaken, 
show that the schepie is warmly appreciated by those whom it concerns. 
The result arrived at has been particilarly gratifying to the noble lady 
who so deservedly shared tfie honours ot her distinguished husband. 

“It was,” said His Excellency, “inexpressibly gratifying, for it shows how, 
even in the unchanging east, where improvement is so readily supposed to 
knock vainly at the gates of cast-iion tradition, if only sympathy, kindness 
and practical good sense inspire the effort, the doors fiy open and joyfully 
admit the train of blessings that follow the advance of all sound and well- 
considered national progress.” 

The National Association will prove a lasting memorial of the good 
done to millions of women by Her Excellency Lady Dufferin, who, on her 
leaving the shores of this country, was followed by the prayers of thousands 
upon thousands of Her Majesty’s Indian subjecta 

One of*tbe most brilliant achievements of Lord Dufferin’s term of 
Vicerpyalty has been the pacification of Upper Burmah. The Burmese are 
Mongol in raAe and Buddhist in religion. Their country had, for generations, 
* been a prey to internal strife and commotions, which threatened to embroil 
the British with one of the great military powers of Europe. The Govern- 
meut was, therefore, confpelled to have recourse to arms. _ The country was 
invaded by British troops, and, in the course of a fortnight, the Burmese 
army surrendered to the victors ; their king was captured, and Mandalay, his 
capital, occupied. The country, which was in a complete state of disorgani- 
sation, has been tranqnillised ; quiet has succeeded to disorder, the formid- 
able dacoit bands have been dis^rsed and their leaders disposed o£ Vast 
and impracticable jungles are now being reclaimed, roads are under con- 
struction, military posts and telegraphic communication have been establish- 
ed, and all the appliances of a civilised countiy introduced. Burmah now 
forms an integral x>art of the British dominions. Its industrious inhabitants, 
freed from the pest of dacoity, have applied themselves to the arte of peace, 
and eveiy hope is entertained that the Province will develop into one of 
the most prosperous parts of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire, and Md materially 
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to its strength and reaontoes. Had the Qo^emment of India not acted 
ivith vigour and decision in regard to this i»ovinee» it would have been 
menaced by dangers and difficulties which it would have been no easy 
matter to face and surmount. It is to the interest of the subjects of Her 
Majesty to make Imperial India compact and Bt!h)ng, to see its resources 
developed and its influence and power increased. The true interests of 
the people and of the Government are closely interwoven ; they are inse* 
paraDle~thoy are, in fact, identical Every well-wiAier of the country feels 
sincerely grateful for the stroke of policy adopted by I^rd JDufferin with 
reference to Burmah ; and the people rejoiced when the came that the 
Imperial Government of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress had not been 
slow in showing its recognition of the services of His Lordship in connec- 
tion with the annexation, and thafl^ Her Most Gracious Majesty had been 
pleased to confer the title of the Marquis of Ava on Lord Dufferin, a dis- 
tinction to which his services etninently entitled him. 

The Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress was celebrated on the 
16th Febi'uary, 1887. It was ushered in, at all the principal stations of India, 
by an imperial salute of 101 guns. A more prosperous reign or a more beloved 
sovereign the world has never seen. The 50th year of Her Majesty’s 
auspicious reign was celebrated with the ^eatest^ enthusiasm in the Fanjab, 
which, fifty years ago, was still ruled by Banjit Singh. Festivities and 
rejoicings and gaiety were everywhere the order of the day. Darb^rs for 
the reception of the nobility were held at the head-quarters of all the dis- 
tricts ; there was a presentation of addresses, breathing a spirit of fervent 
loyalty to the person and throne of Her Majesty, and a review of troops was 
held at every military station. Over two thousahd convicts were released iu 
tbo Panjdb, in honour of the event ; nor were the poor forgotten on the happy 
occasion; charitable and public buildings were opened or founded ; and Ihere 
were general illuminations and social entertainments of every description. 
The Lieutenant-Governor laid the foundation stone, which was of Naushera 
marble, of the Victoria Jubilee Hall at Lahore, and received congratulatory 
addresses ftom fifteen societies and local bodies, including the Panj^b 
University, the Dewdn, the Indian Association and the Mahomedan 

Association. Following the precedent established at the Imperial Assemblage, 
certificates bearing the signature of the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Panjdb were presented to some four hundred native gentlemen through- 
out the Province, as an acknowledgment of their good serviceEr and loyalty. 
The Government had left the initiative of rejoicings to the people, and the 
public demonstrations of joy exhibited throughout the length* and bfeadth 
of the empire wero of a marked character. At the Jumm^ Masjid, in Dehli,* 
special prayers for the welfare of Her Majesty were offered up. At 
Peshdwar an enterprising Hindu (Lorinda Mai) gave'a lakh of rupees to found 
a poor-house and home for the sick and incurables. A Mahomedan gentle- 
man (Ghul&m Easfil Khan) gave 60,000 rupees to build new gates for the 
city and shops, the income of the latter to be devoted to charit^le purposes. 
At Amritsar, Hindus, Sikhs and Mahomedans, assembled in masses at their 
respective places of worship and offered up prayers for Her Majesty. At Bannii 
the Mahomedan Maliks, Khans, Arbdbs and officers assemmed in the grand 
mosque, and special prayers were offered for the loi^ life of Her Majesty.* At 
Rawalpindi the members of the Ahluw&lid Singh l^bhd offered a beautifully 
wrought needle work-box and phulkdri^ worked by the ladies of their 

* The speech made on the ooearion by the author was most entimsiastioally received by 
the Fath4ns and Maliks of the independent bill country. Khan Bahadur, Khan ^ba 
Extra AsBistant Commissioner, a member of the lato Boundary Commission, made an impressive 
speech in PusthiL 
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for Her Imperial Majesi^. A publio meetiag of the chiefs, 
tomdad^rs and citizens \?aa held at Dera Qh&ri Khan, at which a large sum 
was aubembed for the erection of a free serai to bo called the Serai. 

At Ludhidod a Jubilee commemorative hospital for women was established. 

At Kangrd there were liational mountain dances by torch-light. Thaoks- 

J iviog services were held in cathedrals and churches throughout India. At 
alandar the Commissioner unveiled a bust of His Etoyal Highness the 
Piince of Wales, predated by Bikrdman Singh and Suchet Singh, the 
Ahluwdlid Sard^rs. At Wazirdbdd jbhe Mahomedans illuminated their 
mosques and offerpa special prayers for the Empress. The women of Qujrdn- 
wdld inaugurated a memorial of the Jubilee by raising a subscription for a 
Jubilee female school, the expenses of which were to be defrayed entirely LoyaidemonstntioiM 
by their suboriptions. The ruling chiiffs of the PanjAb vied with each other 
in their exhibition of loyalty to the Queen-Empress. The Nawdb of ^heT^wAbofsaiiA- 
fiahdwalpur held a State reception in his Palace of Niir Mahal, which was Th^iuidof naiud. 
tastefully decorated. In Kdhan water- works were instituted in honour of the 
Jubilee, to be named the Kaisar-i-Hind Water-Works, at a cost estimated at TheiuMof Kabhi. 
a lakh of rupees. The Bdjjil of Nabhd remitted 10.000 rupees to the TheiuiaofKatmr- 
Imporial Institute »in London. At Kapurtbdl^ the fidj4 held a Darb&r 
with the objectiof laying the foundation-stone of an hospital, to be called the TheMauarAj&ot 
Victoria Hospital, for women and children. The Mahardja of Pati^ld, at a 
public darbdr held by him, announced donations aggregating Rs. 54,000 
in commemoration of the Jubilee year. A gold medal was founded, to be 
given annually to the b€st student in the Female Medical School at L&hore. 

A large guest-houfo was to be founded at Fati^li in commemoration of the 
event, while the course of Instruction in the Mahandar College was raised to 
the 6. A. standard. This was all proof of the deep attachment of the people 
to the British rule and to the throne of the Queen-Empress, of which wisdom, 
justice, piety and duty have been the guardians and which have been the 
companions of her daily life With each returning year, the foundations of 
her mighty realm have become more firmly established, while the loyalty and 
devotion of her subjects have grown more tender and more intense. 

At a meeting held at LAhore to commemorate the Queen-Empress’ victonajuhiiee 
Jubilee, it was resolved to establish a “ Technical Institute ” in that city. The institute. 

Institute is to be established in connection with the School of Arts, itself a 
technical educational institution of great utility. The Government bos 
granted a central site, close to the PanjAb Public Library and the Sch^l of 
Arts for the Institute, which will contain spacious halls for the exhibition of 
art, industrial and economic specimens, as well as antiquities and ethno- 
• graphic models. Accommodation will also be provided for chemical labora- 
tories and for class or lecture rooms, for a library and for an engine room, 
where steam-power can be provided when wanted. A work of a very practical 
nature is going on at the Railway Workshops, where apprentices can learn 
the use of tools, machinery and the propeities of metals and materials. In 
the new institute, practical demonstrations of chemistry, of dyeing and 
Gotton-printing, food stuffs, leather tanning and many other trades will be 

f iven. The amount available for expenaiture on the Victoria Jubilee 
natitute is aboAt Rs. 93,000, collected from subscriptioDs, and a further sum 
of Rs. 20,000 will be received from Government, in part representing the 
price of the old Museum building. 

Sir Charles Aitchison was succeeded in the office of Lieutenant-Governor 
W Sir James Broad wood Lyall of the Civil Service, on the 2nd April, 1887. li^^ut-Gtoremoi, 
Per the special encouragement of Mahomedans, the Government sanctioned 
a certain number of Jubilee Scholarships, tenable in High Schools and 
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OoUeges, and local bodies were authorized to award similar scholarships 
tenable in Middle Schools Under the abto guidance of Sir James Lyali^ an 
expedition against the Black Mountain tribes on the north-western border, 
was brought to a successful termination. < XbeeS tribes had, on various occa- 
sions, made raids on British territory, burning the villages on tho border and 
murdering British subjects. For their hostile conduct they weife adequately 
punished and itiade to feel that, though slow to avenge, the power of the 
British Government to inflict punishment was great. ' Their principal tower 
was blown up, and Pokdl, their chief village, with many other villages, was set 
on fire. At Pokdl there were about sixty houses substautUMy built, many of 
them with carved doorposts. All these were destroyed, and the troops burnt 
the outlying houses, together with stacks of corn belonging to the villagers, 
as they retired up the hills. Very lih;le plunder of any value was obtained 
from the sacked villages, the principal thing being honey, of which a large 
quantity was found everywhere. A number of chairs, with carved wooden 
backs were carried off as trophies. The tribes were compelled ta submit, aud 
sued for mercy ; and it is hoped that the lesson given them will prove a 
sufficient guarantee for the security and future tranquillity of the border. 

Towards the middle of November, 1888, the, capital of the Panjib was 
honoured by the presence of His Excellency Lord Dutferin and Ava. His 
Excellency was greeted at the railway station by the chiefs of the Panjib 
and the Municipality, to the address of which body he replied in befitting 
terms. A splendid evening party was given at Government House, at which 
some of tlio ruling chiefs of tho Fanjib were present, besides a large number of 
leading notables. The following morning (15th No vein ocr), Ills Excellency 
received deputations from various public bodies at Lahore, and, with a cour- 
tesy aud kindness which will never be forgotten by those who had tho honour 
of seeing him that day, he replied to each separately. The addresses presented 
referred, in an extremely loyal tone, to the various measures of reform passed 
during His Lordship's tenure of office. His Excellency’s reply to the address 
of the Anjumari’i-Ialdmid of Ldhore was clearly delivered ^In Persian, aud 
was highly appreciated by the members of the doputation. Tho same day 
the Lady Aitchison Hospital for native women was formally opened by Lady 
Dufferin. After the address from the Managing Committee of the Institution 


had been read, the Marchioness rose and said ; I declare the Hospital 
of>en, and may God’s blessing rest upon it” Lord Dufierin and Sir Charles 
Aitchison made speeches, which were most enthusiastically received by tho 
chiefs and nobles who were interested in the Institution, 
to Excellency visited the zenini ladies assembled in the rdom set^'apart 

*** for them, where some very interesting ceremonies took place. A native" 
lady* read Hindi verses which she had composed for the occasion. Her 
Excellency and suite were decorated with garlands of flowers, which they 
wore throughout ihe ceremony. Some choice articles of female industry, 
such as baskets, hair chains, &c., were laid before Her Excellency. The 
Marchioness and party, on taking their leave, shook hands with the native 
ladies, expressing a hope that they would continue to sympathise with a work 
which was for the good of their own sex. 

Brief as was the stay of Lord Dufferin at L&hore, ^fis Excellency’s 
courteous demeanour, and the gracious and affable way in which he received 
the several deputations of public bodies there, won all hearts. His words 
had a charming effect and impresssed his bearers. His final words to the 
deputations were deeply touching and produced genuine regret at the 
departure from the country of a ruler possessed of so high a spirit, and of 


* She WM the wife of our fdlow^oitizen, Eai BalUdar Bry Lai Ghoee. 



misk priiisBiil aduiautratiive wiadoia aud generous Wewa His &rewell 
4)0 tike jutianas 'oi Mb<tte was thus worded • 

And Upstitl^men, 1 will bid ycMi farewell. Yon bave always rsoeived ms with 
kktdttess^ You ha vs judged my ooxiduot with tadulgsnce, and have never witlihcld youv 
generous a£>preoiation of tlfe endeavours of my Goveinuieiit to do its duty. As loug 
as I live, X shaU always retain a most affeotionate recollection of tlie brave and high- 
mind^ races of the Panjdb, with so many of whose chiefs and leading men I have 
formed ties of peisonal friendship. May every blessing that Piovidoitoo has in its 
gift rest upon you aud vours for many a genet ation. 

No words co^Jbave been more touchiog ; and Lord Dufferiu proved by 
bis actions thatJbis were not empty words, but that his desire to advance 
the^ interests of the people of the country and to foster all their just aud 
legitimate aspirations was most genuine. 

^ On bis return from Ldhore, His Excellency, accompanied by Sir James 
Lyall, paid a visit to Pati^lll, where the festivities on the occasion of His 
Highness the Mahardjd's marriage were most imposing To commemorate 
tbe^ Viceregal visit, the Mahaidjd established a Zen&ui Hospital in the 
capital of his State. The hospital is tc be built at a cost of thirty thousand 
iupees, and ten thousand rupe<;8 is to be set aside by the State as the annual 
cost of its maiutenapnee A public darbdr was held in honour of the Vice- 
roy*s visit, at which an eloquent speech was delivered by the Governor- 
Oeneral, in which His Excellency congratulated the Mahardjd on the auspi- 
cious occasion of bis mariiage, aud wishing him and his house all the happi- 
ness and prosperity this wond can bestow. He then presented His Highness 
with a inaguificeut necl?lace and presents valued at thirty thousand rupees, 
including a fine sword of Damascene work, a gun aud rich cloths ; also five 
thousand rupees, as an equipment for the elephant and horse, which were not 
presented ** When His Highness comos into the possession of power/' said 
Loid* Dufferiu, “I feel convinced that he will worthily maintain the honour 
of his ancestral house, and take a high place among the Princes of India as a 
loyal and brave feudatory of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, as well as 
a conscientious gind enlightened luler " 

His Highness has since been invested with full powers over his exten- 
sive domiuious, and it is gratifying to know that he has proved himself 
thoioughly worthy of the confidence reposed in him by the talented Viceroy 
of India, 

In J.885, when war between England and Russia seemed imminent, the 
ruling princes of India, in both the south and the north, in a spirit of loyalty 
unparalleled in history, came forward to place at the disposal of the Impe- 
rial Gbvernment the entire resources of their states. War was happily 
averted ; but the feelings displayed by the chiefs not only made a very favour- 
able impression in England, but produced a most desirable effect in other 
cojuntries. Again, in the year of the Jubilee of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen-Empress, the princes of India availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for a fresh display of loyalty, and made very liberal offers to contri- 
bute towards the frontier defences of the empire. Foremost among the 
ruling chiefs on both occasions were those of the Panjdb, whose forces had 
on different previous occasions fought side by side with British troops to 
midutam British prestige in the East. The Government of India, knowing 
well the sincerity of the motives which had prompted the chiefs to make 
these loyal offers, and appreciating their sense of duty to the paramount 
Power m matters involving their common interest, devised a scheme by 
which their offism might turned to advantage. The Darbdr of Patidld 
seemed to jjbe Governor-General to afford a fitting opportunity for the public 
inauguration of that soheme wbmh was made in the following terms : — 
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India on the rerge 
war With a Buropeon 
military Power 


The danger averted 


Rtrengthening of 
the frontier defeuoea 


BiRih>BT or TOE FAV/iB. 

Iflie OoToranneAt of lo4itt did *ot think it nneomiry, am, in nil MNpooInt doaiitM in 
accept from the Native Statee of India the piponoiaiy aw^oe wmoh tlicy hid m spew 
tendered! but in one very important Mrtloular the Oovemmest wiehed to enliet fiiw 
oo-operation. The armies of Native mtes iPete atroo|: io ttombers! but at prsient of 
various degrees ef elBcienoy. It was proposed to ssk these ^faiefs who oesdSssed speoisi* 
]y good fighting material in their armies to raise a portion of those armies to fiioh a pitdi 
of general efficiency os would make them fit to go into action aide by aide wi^ ffiie 
Imperial Troops ; for this purpose some extra exertions would| it was thought, be neoeasai7^ 
as troops at the present day, to be thoroughly fit for service, i^utre very complete arrange- 
ments in the way of arros^ transport, ^uipment and organisation generally. To help the 
chiefs in setting on foot and maintaiiung the troops smeoted forts^ice, it was resolved 
to appoint a few English officers as advisets and inspeotors. The omoers will have th|ir 
head-quarters at some oeotral point in British territory, and will visit the several StatM 
in turn. Capable native drill instructors will also be lent to the states from the British 
regiments. 

The selected troops will be armed with breech-loading weapons presented to the 
several states by the British Government ; there will be carbines for the oavahy and Snider 
lifies for the infantry, and, in addition to this, each Panjdb oliief will reoeive a battery of 
four guns. Thus, while eaoh force is to remain a purely State force, recruited in the 
territories of its chief and serving within them, the troops composing it will gradually 
be made so efficient as to enable the Imperial Government to use them as part of its 
available resources to meet any external danger. 

Hnving thus explained the views of the Government, His Excellency 
said : — 

I trust that the chiefs selected will in any case regard the acceptance of their offers 
as an honourable distinction, while those whoso at mies it is not found possible to utilise in 
the same manner, will understand that if they cannot usefully contribute to the fighting 
strength of the Empire, they can, in other ways, render service equally meritoriotts and 
equally sure to win the approval of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. 

Early in December, 1888, Lord Dufferin resigned the office of Viceroy 
and Qovemor-Qenerab and was succeeded by the Marquis of Lausdowne. 
The retired Viceroy had fully justified the anticipation which had been 
formed of his ^at administmtive capabilities when his appointment was 
first announced, and great was the regret among all classes of people, 
European and Native, when the time came for his retirement. A compile 
master of the art of diplomacy and politics, he brought with him a high 
reputation as a ruler of men, and his keen insight into the wants of the 
country over whose destinies he was called upon to rule, and the great 
measures introduced by him for strengthening the empire of India inter- 
nally, as regards its own affairs, externally, as to its relations with foreign 
countries, as well as the calm perseverance and energy with which he applied 
himself to the accomplishment of his great task, rained for him Universal con- 
[ fidence and admiration. When he first came to India, the Empire was on the 
verge of war, on the North-Western Frontier, with one of the greatest military 
Powers of Europe. By the wise policy adopted by the Governor-General, 
not only were the war and its concomitant calamities averted, at a mo- 
ment when the British were the least prepared to face the tempest, but 
eflSsotual measures were adopted to stren^hen the Frontier by the construc- 
tion of military post and forts, the laying out of cantonments, the con- 
struction of new lines of railway and the improvement of the means 
of communication by extending the system of roads to the hitherto 
comparatively inaccessible parts of the border, l^ese^ active measures 
had the effect of soon restoring the strength and security of the Empire, 
and this at a time of spedal financial mfficulty, as there was a great 
drain on the resources of the country, consequent on the loss on ex- 
chaiige and a decrease in the opium revenue. With due tegard to eco- 
nomy, and at a cost which k infinitesimal, compared with the expen- 
diture on similer schemes in Eurepe, the whole of the North- Weirtem 
Frontier has been put iuto such a state of defence es will enable the cafti- 
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vAitot to tall his fields in peace end oontentment. The native cbieft of the t«>v»ay diwi*y*d nr 

Tenjib showed then? appredation of these schemes by o£fe« of oo-oper»> 

tion in oanyiM ont tiie i^liey of Frontier defence, by pladne at the ^s* 

posal of thA Government the entire rosoaroes of their dominions and by 

nudcing offers of larm sums of money, as their contributions towards the 

outlay to be expended on the scheme. Never was there a more spon« 

taneons outburst of loyalty ; and the offers made were indubitable proof of 

the deep interest which the feudatories took in maintaining British supre* 

macy and of the extent to which they*had identified themselves with the 

true interests of tiie paramount power. 

Iiord Dufferin fostered education wd afforded encouragement to train- vhe aerrioea ot Lord 
ing in technical subjects. With refer^ce to this last subject, His Excel- 
lency said, at Ldhore, in reply to an address presented to him by the 
National Mahomedan Association, on the occasion of his visit to the capital 
of the Panjdb, in November, 1888, that his attention had been particularly hm Lordship on the 
struck by the fact that the present system of popular education in India 
was too exclusively liberal in its aims, and failed to produce young men 
able to earn their living by ^devoting themselves to the arts, handicrafts 
and sciences. “ Entleavou(s are now being made/' said His I^cellency, in 
addressing the assembly, to remove this reproach against our present prac- 
ticey by the introduction of a system of technical education which shall run 
in parallel lines with, and be supplementary to, the literary course.’* 

As observed by Lord ^ufferin, a considerable advance towards bringing 
a scheme of this nature into operation has already been made in the Panjdb. 

Lord Dufferin took a keen ^terest in Municipal reforms. He was a inend 
of the tiocal Self-Government scheme, and was anxious to give full play 
and ^very advantage to the working of those Municipal institutions which 
his illustrious predecessor had so liberally enlarged and strengthened. He 
insisted on sanitary and prison reforms, instituted careful enquiiies with 
a view to the amelioration of the condition of the people, granted faci* 

Uties for emigrfiVtion and made beneficial recommendations for the re-organi- 
sation of the public service. 

On the 23rd of November, 1889, the capital of the Panjdb was honoured 
by a visit from His Excellency the Marquis of Lansdowne, Viceroy and laSi. 
Governor-General of India. His Excellency was welcomed at the Railway 
Station by some of the ruling chiefs of the Panj^b and a large concourse 
of ladies and gentlemen. The Municipal Committee presented him with 
an address of welcome, to which his Lordship replied in terms suitable for 
the occasion.* “After a somewhat protracted 'tour/” observed His Lord- 
*8hip, “ throughout the Frontier Districts of this Province, it afforded plea- 
sure to him to find himself in its capital city, which, from its historical asso- 
ciations in the past, and from the position which it occupied to-day, was the 
centre of the political life of the Panjdb, and entitled to the utmost respect 
of those who were concerned in the Government of India#” 

On the 26th, His Excellency formally declared open the buildings of buTu?ugStheuSore 
the Lahore Mission College. In reply to an address read to His Excellency Mission oouege 
by the Principal of the College, Lord Lansdowne felt there was ever^ reason 
for looking forvrard with confidence to the future of the Institution, and 
believed tuat “ the foundations upon which it was built were sure and solid.” 

The same day. Lady Lansdowne performed the ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of a new Female Students’ Boarding-house, in course of boa^ng-hoi^to?" 
construction in connection with the work of the Countess of Duff^n Fund. 

1%.e Managing Committee of the Panjib Branch of the Countess of Dufferin 
Fund has already done good work in the Province. It has assisted the 
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Lady Aitcbison Hospital, Lihore, by providing scholarships for female 
students, and helped the Municipalities of Ourdispur and Delhi and the 
women^s ward of the Bipoa Hospital at Simla. A hospital has been built 
at Kapurtb&lM and opened for work, and another at Fatidld is under con« 
struction. 

At noon the following day, the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows 
of the Panjdb Uuiveibity, met in convocation for the purpose of conferring 
decrees. The meeting was held in the Oovernmenl College Halls, lAhore, 
which were tastefully decorated for the occasion. His. Excellency the 
Viceroy, Patron of the University, and his Honor Sir jTamea Lyail, the 
Chancellor, took their seats on a raised dais, the Vice-Chancellor, W. H. 
Battigan, Esq., taking his seat to the left of the Chancellor. The Fellows 
of the University were ranged on eac^ side, right and left, of the dais, the 
body of the hall being thronged by the donors and subscribers to the 
University, University graduates, habited in academic robes, aud a large 
gathering of the visitors. The Senate having previously decided that His 
Excellency, by reason of his eminent position and attainments, was a 
fit and pioper person to receive the degree of Doctor of Literature, His 
Excellency was, amidst great applause, invested with the said degree 
honoris causd* Lord Lansdowne, having honoured the University with the 
acceptance of the degree offered to him, delivered an important address. 
The same day there was a brilliant conversazione in the Montgomery Hall, 
at which His Excellency and Lady Lansdowne were introduced to numerous 
visitors, European aud native. There was also a Chrysanthemum Exhibi- 
tion in the Lawrence Gardens, and the festivities endeU with a visit to the 
City and the principal fincient buildings of the station. 

The visit to India, in the beginning of 1890, of the grandson of JHer 
Imperial Majesty the Queen-Empress was a further indication of the int^erest 
taken by our most Gracious Sovereign, and by the Heir-Apparent to the 
throne, in her vast Indian Empire. The people of this countiy regarded the 
presence in their midst of a representative of the Royal Hovse of England 
with the highest appreciation, aud great was the joy felt by the people of all 
classes acd races throughout the length and breadth of the Empire when the 
illustrious visitor honoured the country with his august presence. His Royal 
Highness landed at Calcutta on Fiiday, the 3id January, 1890, and, after 
visiting Lucknow, Cawnpur, Benares and Agra, arrived in Lahore on Saturday 
morning, the 25th of January, and was received with general demonstrations 
of loyalty and reioiciugs. He was welcomed at the railway terminus by a 
distinguished civil aud military company, the former headed Sir James 
Lyall, the Lieutenant-Governor, and the latter by Sir Hugh Gough. There ^ 
was a brilliant gathering of native princes and nobles. As the train con- 
veying His Royal Highness entered the station (brightened by decorative 
festoons and flags) a royal salute was fired from tho ramparts of the fort. 
His Royal Highness, who bears a striking likeness to his uncle, the Duke 
of Connaught, was dressed in the uniform of the 10th Hussars. The intro- 
ductions over, His Royal Highness was conducted to the portico, and 
thence outside the station, where the Panidb Volunteer Rifles, who furnished 
guards-of-honour, and a Company of 19th Panjdb Infantry, |>re3ented arms, 
the bands simultaneously striking up the National Anthom. The scene in 
front of the Railway Station was instinct with life aud movement. The 


* Up to the present tho toll of the Uiiiveisity bears six names among its honorary graduates, 
norcl Ripon. Lord Dnfferin, Sir Charles Aitcnison, the Reverend V. French, the late Lord 
Bishop of LAore, and Doctor Leitner. JSach received the honorary degree of Doctoi^f Oriental 
LeHiniug. All, except the first, are oriental and claseical aeholars. and the degree of Doctor 
of Literature waa meet appropriately conferred ou His Bxoellenoy the present Vioeroy. 
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road to OoEemment House was gaily decorated with Venetian mastS) shields^ 
arms, drapery and flags, and picturesquely lined by the 17th Bengal Lancers. 
The roads Reading to the station and its precincts were thronged with 
crowds of spectators, whose enthusiasm at seeing the grandson of their 
beloved Sovereign was unbounded. At noon His Royal Highness received 
the chiefs of BaMwalpur and Nabhd, who are both Grand Commanders of the 
Star of India, and in thft afternoon he returned their visits. The native con- 
tingents of Jhind, Patidld, Bahdwalpur and Nabh^ recently instructed by the 
officers of the Bernal Army, were then inspected at Government House. 

The same day, at 4-45 p. m., His Royal Highness, accompanied by His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor and staff, visited the city, mounted on 
elephants. At the Delhi Gate, an arch4)ore the legend : 

« Welcome to our beloved Pimce Victor of Wales.” 

Passing the Golden Mosque and through the streets, His Royal Highness 
visited the eamddh of Ranjit Singh, where he was pleased to hear a beautiful 
hymn sung by the priests, welcoming the grandson of the English Mahar4ni 
to the land of the five rivcrs.« The party next visited the great B4dsh4hi 
Mosoue, which they ^tered bareheaded. The fort was then entered, and the 
Shiah Mahal, op Palace of Mirrors, and the soldiers* quarters, inspected. At 
seven o’clock, the fort and the environs were lighted up, and the huge motto, 
“ Loyalty, Fidelity, Obedience,” blazed out in variegated letters. A magni- 
ficent display of firewoi^s followed, after which the procession set out to 
return to Governmept House, inspecting on the way the illuniinations in 
Andrkali and the environs, which were most effective. 

At night a biilliant conversazione was held at the Montgomery Hall, 
in wk^ch a large company ofEuropeans, native chiefs and the officers of native 
regiments, were introduced to His Royal Highness. The Prince having 
then been conducted to the dais, Sir Mcredytn Plowden read to him the 
FargAb address, in which the assembly, as representative of all classes, official, 
non-official, Eui^pean and native, of the community of this frontier pro- 
vince, offered His Royal Highness a loyal and hearty welcome to its capital. 
Fourteen years had passed since LAhore had been visited by His Royal 
Highness’s illustrious father, and during this period the PanjAb had made 
rapid strides. By the completion of railway communication between LAhore 
and Kairachi, the province had obtained a natural outlet for its sea-borne 
trade, and the extension of the railway to PeshAwar, the pacification of the 
turbulent tribes of the Rhaibar, and the improvement of communications 
along the DA*AjAt border, had tended materially to secure the North- 
Western Frontier of India against foreign aggression. Amongst peaceful 
pursuits, the advance made in education had been marked by the establish- 
ment of an independent provincial University at LAhore. The tour planned 
by His Royal Highness would afford an opportunity of seeing the chief 
cities of the PanjAb, while, in the military camp of exercise at Muridki, 
would be found assembled several regiments of the army, which is so largely 
recruited from the various warlike races of this Province. The PanjAb could 
not boast of possessing in its plains the beauties of natural scenery presented 
by other provinces through which His Royal Highness had lately passed. 
But it contributed to the Empire a population noted for manly qualities, in 
the enjoyment of a high degree of agricultural prosperity, which, while 
composed of many different tribes, of various religions, Sikh, Hindu and 
Mahomedan, was united by the common bond of devoted loyalty and 
attaehmon# to Her Most Gracious Majesty, our beloved Queen -Empress. 

Elis Royal Highness made a suitable reply, of which the following is the 
text : — 
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HISTOBT OF THE PiHJiB. 
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Sir Meredyth Plowdeii and Oentlemeo,—! tender yon my warmest thanks for the 
very cardial address which has been just read to me ; an address which, coming as it 
does on behalf of the community of the Panjdb, gives me peculiar gratification and 
interest, inasmuch as it shows how united is the vast and varied population of this 
province in their loyalty and devotion to Her Majesty the Qdeen-flmpress ; and it will be 
a most pleasing duty to me to repeat to Her Majesty the terms in 'which yoyr heart-felt 
sentiments of attachment to Her MDajest;^ have been communicated. 1 feel 1 cannot 
give you a better idea of the iminonse interest and sympathy which exist in the mind 
of our beloved Sovereign towards her Indian subjects, than bv telling you that, notwith- 
standing her inability to visit her Indian Empire, a fact she pever ceases to deplore^ 
Her Majesty has, by the greatest diligence, acquired some knowlei^e of the Hindostd.Di 
language. 

Other Provinces of India may be richer than the Panjdb ; some may present scenes 
of greater beautv ; but there is no province in India that can boast, as the Panjdb can, 
that it is the bulwark of defence against foreign aggression, or that can be termed with 
the same significance, the guard-room of our Bnstern Empire. 

As the Panjdb is one of the greatent recruiting grounds, so it is also the home, or 
place of service, of a large portion of the army in Northern India ; and it is particularly 
gratifying to me to think that it is here, in the soldiers’ land, that 1 shall see, at Muridki, 
a force of cavalry such as is seldom brought together in any part of the world. 

At Ldhore itself, I have observed to-day much that has interested and impressed 
me ; side by side, at this, one of the most ancient capitals of Jndia, I see the signs of 
propperity and vigorous civilisation, in tho new buildings /which are opening up on every 
side and in the loyal demeanour of a contented and manly population? 

Let me, Gentlemen, once more thank you, and, through yon, all classes of the 
Panjab, for the gratifying address and hearty welcome you have given me to-day. 

On Sunday, the 26th of January, the Koyal party took train for Muridki, 
whore a grand review of the troops assembled there, was held in honour of 
His Boyal Highness. The manoeuvres were executed on the plains to tho 
west of the Commander-iu-Chiefs camp. The Government of India bad of 
late recognised the necessity of instructing each branch of the armyitn its 
own particular duties before it could bo expected to work in combination with 
other arms. The fact was also recognised, that, in the case of cavalry. 
Commanders should acquire the power of handling large bodies of horsemen- 
with skill and rapidity. The breech-loader had, as observed by Sir 
Frederick Roberts, no doubt, increased the power of infantry most 
materially, while tlie introduction of smokeless powder was, in all proba- 
bility, calculated to revolutionise modern warfare still further. Occasion 
had been taken by the Commander-in-Chief to exhort infantry soldiers to 
learn how to use their rifles effectively, while, addressing artillerymen lately, 
ho had pointed out the necessity for their being able to make the utmost 
of their guns. It was equally important, maintained Sir Frederick Roberts, 
to impress on cavalry soldiers how essential it was that they should excel irj 
tho use of the sword and lance. “There is only one method,” argued His 
Excellency, “ by which a cavalry soldier can become thoroughly expert in tho 
use of his weapon and also in the management of tiis horse, and that is by 
practising mounted combat.” 

With this object, camps of instruction had been sanctioned during the 
last few years, and there had been artillery camps at Un^, Gurgen and 
Pur, and cavalry camps at Lawrencepore and Delhi, while at the head- 
quarters of each of the larger districts a considerable force of infantry had 
been collected for some weeks every cold season. The cavalry camp of 
exercise at Muridki hfld for its object the attainment of the same military 
discipline. Instructive work had been carried on for some days previously, 
and there were competitions for the assault of arms, rendezvous formations, 
sham-fights and other manoeuvres. On the morning of 29th January, the 
whole of tho huge forces of cavalry being on parade, they forfiied them- 
selves up in two lines. The first line, extending for two miles, was composed 
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of two batteries of Boyal Horse Artillery, ten regimeuts of Native Cavalry 
and three of Dragoon Guards, the five Lancer regiments being in tho 
centra, an^ the sabre reriments occupying the flanks. The second line 
consis^d of nine ficmaorons of the Native States troops. The Prince, 
accompanied by Sir James Lyall, the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Frederick 
Roberts, the Commander*in-Chief, and a numerous staff, was shortly after- 
wards seen rounding the left flank of tho line. As the procession reached 
the saluting base, the general salute was given by the whole line, His Royal 
Highness and tha Chief advancing and^acknowledging it. The inspection of 
the two lines bSihg over, the march-past commenced, led by General Luck 
and his staff, and followed by the Royal Horse Artillery and the two cavalry 
divisions. Squadron after squadron 4 >assed, and, no sooner had the last 
brigade disappeared, than the artillery advanced again. The whole force 
trotted past, and, the front being cleared by counter-marching and deploy- 
ing to the right, each regiment galloped past in line. I'he galloping-past 
being over, the two divisions formed up in line of squadron columns at 
deploying interval, and the order to advance was given. The entire line, 
two miles in length breaking into a gallop, charged up to within fifty yards 
of where His Roym Highsiess was standing. The halt was then sounded, 
and, the whole* line giving a general salute, the review came to au end. 
General Sir Frederick Roberts then, riding forward to the saluting base, 
delivered a most able speech to the British and Native officers assembled. 
He expressed his pleasure at the success which had attended the late 
manoeuvres, and the steadiness with which the movements had been per- 
formed. This was, iu a gieat measure, due to the systematic and careful 
manner in which squadron training had been carried on, and His Excel- 
lent desired that the officers assembled might be assured that their efforts 
had been thoroughly appreciated. 

After the conclusion of the speech, His Excellency announced to the 
officers of the 1st Panj^b Cavalry that Her Majesty the Queen-Einprcss had 
been graciously pleased to approve of the regiment being named after His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor of Wales, and that it was hencefor- 
ward to be called Prince Albert Victor’s Own.” This is an honour which 
will certainly be appreciated, not only by all the ranks of the Ist PanJAb 
Cavalry, but by the whole of the Paujdb Frontier Force. At 2-30 p.m. His 
Excellency, dismissed the parade, and the Muridki cavalry camp of 1890, 
comprising the largest number of civilised cavalry ever collected in India, 
came to a conclusion. 

Leaving Muridki for Peshawar, His Royal Highness reached the latter 
station on the morning of the 30th January. He drove through the city, 
accompanied by the ^mmissioner, and, on arrival at Gor Kotri, was intra- 
duced to the Municipal Commissioners, who had all assembled at that point 
to do him homage. A splendid garden party was held in bis honour, and 
the following day His Royal Highness, accompanied by Sir Edward Brad- 
ford and his private staff, started for Jamriid, driven in a Royal Artillery 
drag. At Jamriid 200 men of the Khaibar Rifles received the Prince with 
a royal salute# His Royal Highness presented medals for the Black Moun- 
tain expedition of 1883 to Major Aslam Khan, native officers and those 
who had received Orders of Ment for the expedition. He commended their 
conduct in the campaign and their bravery in action, which had won for 
them the respect and appreciation of all the Generals and Commanders 
with whom they had been brought in contact. He expressed his plea- 
sure at* having, on the occasion of his first visit to the Khaibar, bad 
this chance of seeing the Khaibar Rifles, of observing their soldierlike 
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hf^aring', and of delivering to the wen with his own hands their well-earned 
medals. 

The Royal party then rode to Lundi Kotal, where His Royal Highness 
received the respects of the chiefs of the Shinwariest !En 7*oute,"the Prince 
was met by a section of tho Zaka Khyles, who welcomed him to the Khaibar. 
His Royal Highness and party then returned to All Masjid, and started at 
midnight for Rawalpindi. 

On 1st February, 1890, the Prince reached Rawalpindi, and there was 
a grand parade of troops on the phiins of Khana. Hts Royal Highness 
was greatly interested in the diiferent regiments passing 'by, which con- 
sisted of Qurkh^, Sikhs, Pattians and Dogrds, besides many exceptionally 
fine British Corps. s, 

On Monday, the 3rd of February, His Royal Highness laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the New Jubilee Museum and Technical Institute in Andrkali, 
Ldhore. This is intended to serve as an auxiliary to the greater Indian 
Institute in London, and is to be constructed at a cost of over a lakh-and- 
a-half of rupees. The address having been road by Mr. J. L. Kipling, 
Curator oi the Museum and Principal of the Mayo l^chool of Art, His 
Royal Highness made an impressive and eloquent* reply. The real military 
spirit and the real military material were so conspicuous in this province of 
action, that he could count on military brevity being acceptable that day. He 
had heard of the cunning wood-carving and of the beautiful embroideries of 
the Panjdb before he eainc to India, and he had a s;^>ecial reason for being 
delighted to take a part in a scheme which had tbo double object of forining 
a great Museum and Sanqde-hoiise of the prwkicts of this interesting 
country, and of affording technical education to those whose career must lie 
in other paths than thos*) of the plough and the sword They knew how 
his father had laboured to establish in England a splendid and lasting in- 
stitution which Avoiild teach mankind the power and reality of the great 
British Empire, and this Museum and Technical In&lilute of the Faiij^b 
embraced precisely the same objects as those aimed at by the Imperial 
Institute. Tho pleasure His Royal Highness tho Prince of Wales would 
feel on learning that the Paiijitb was to have an Institute based on the lines 
of the Institute in London, would, the Royal speaker felt sure, be shared 
by the Qiieen-Einpress ; for the loyal offerings poured in by the chiefs and 
people of the province, could have found no more appropriate or ufeefiil 
object than that of an institution for tho promotion of trade and agricul- 
ture and for the encourngeraeut of art among the people of the l^anjiib.. 

His Royal Highness, having then performed tho usual ceremonies, was 
pleased to declare the foundation-stone well and truly laid. 

The Prinoe then proceeded to the new Victoria Jubilee Hall, where, the 
Municipal address having been read to him, His Royal Highness said, in 
reply, that it afforded him groat pleasure to be present that day. The 
Victoria Jubilee Hall, which they had invited him to declare open, was a 
worthy and useful memorial of the fiftieth year of the reign of the Queen- 
Empress, and he trusted that it might be the scene of many quiet and wise 
debates of pure and loyal counsels, and, as in other countries, it was the 
highest ambition of the citizen to win esteem in his own city, so here the 
men of Ldhore and of its district might find an appropriate Temple of 
Fame, where their names would remain honoured and revered. Possibly, 
hereafter, too, on the walls of this hall their features might be handed 
down to poRtorily in truthful portraits by Indian artists. His Royal High- 
ness then thanked them for the kind sentiments they had expressed towels 
himself, and said be had much pleasure iu declaring the Hall open, 
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A brilliant garden party at Shal4m^» or the House of Joy, given by 
Sir James Lyall, iu which both Europeans and natives took part, and a 
public ball g,t the Montgomery and Lawrence Halls, which was both brilliant 
and unique, closed the festivities connected with the Royal visit to the capital 
of the Fanjdb. 

On the 6th of February, His Royal Highness visited Amritsar. Grand 
preparations had been made there to receive the Prince. The road decora- 
tions were most effective, and the triumphal arch near the Hall Gate waa 
a grand wq^k oP decorative art. Inside the city, from the Kaiaari Bdgh 
to the Golden Teftfple, the fronts of the houses were literally covered with 
Kashmir shawls and other rich ol<»th«i, while arches of shawls had been 
erected at coiivenient intervals. The hi^e-atreets and house-tops were filled 
with crowds of enthusiastic spectators. His Royal HigVmcas, after being 
greeted at the railway platform by a distinguished company of officers and 
European and native gentlemen, stepped into a magnificent e'trriage speci- 
ally provided for him, which was drawn by a team of four Artillery horses, 
and two drivers, who rode postillion -He drove first to the Golden Temple, 
where the Royal parfy was recteived by the Managing Committee of the 
Daibdi SAhib. The metnbesa of the party, after putting on gold embroidered 
cloth shoe*?, whicb had been previously provided for the oeeasion, entered the 
Temple and were shown round. At their departure, His Royal Highness 
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and the members of the party were decorated with garlands of flowers by 
the priests The party having then driven to the beautifully decora|e<l 
Town Hall, the Prince received the respects of the native gentlemen and The Town hoil 
officials of tho di*?triet pres^^nt The presentations over, His Royal High- 
ness adjourned to an adjoining room, where a large and varied assortment 
of maignific9nt articles of Jocal manufacture was displayed He inspected 
closely a large number of articles, and showed great interest in what he saw. 

The Carpet Factory of Amiitgar was then inspected, and, after a drive through 
tho Ram Rflglr, historically fainoua as the Court House of Ranjit Singh, and 
a short respite, feis Royal Highness left by special train for Kapurthdllil. 

At Kapurthdlld His Ro>al Highness was magnificently received by the K^urt^Va 
Riijfi, the whole city and the main appr<»aches being profusely decorated. 

The Prince was entertained by an exhibition of some good wrestling and 
Sikh athletic sports, which were liighly appreciated. The city was illumi- 
nated ahd thq handsome Darbrf»r Hall lighted up by electricity. 

On tho 7th of February the Royal party arrived at PatiAla. Grand AndPatiAi* 
preparations \yere made by the Mahar^JA to receive his illustrious guest , 
the railway station and the roads, as well as the town, as far as the camp 
at Moti B^gh, were profusely illuminated, the principal streets were taste- 
fully embellished and the JDarbflr rooms handsomely decorated. At a grand 
Darbdr held by the Maharijd in honour of the Royal visit, His Highness 
made an eloquent speech, replete with loyal sentiments and good wishes 
for tho Royal Family of England. In commemoration of the joyful and 
auspicious event, the Mahardj^ expressed his intention of founding a scholar- 
ship in the PanjAb University, to be called the Albert Victor Patid>ld 
Scholarship, to be awaided to tho most distinguished scholar in the schularship in com- 
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His Royal Highness, in reply, cordially thanked His Highness for the 
splendid reception accorded to him. He expressed his pleasure at making 
His Highness’s acquaintance, and thanked him for the handsome manner 
in wbich his visit was to be commemorated. The Prince departed for Delhi 
on the 9tb,*leaving behind him a recollection which Pati^li will ever proudly 
cherish. 
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HXSTOET OF THE PANJXB. 


reSituSfS Hit populaT manijEestation and out-burst of joy on the atriFal in this 

country m the Heir-Presumptive to the crown of England and India, the 
wide-spread interest felt in his visit in all parts of the province, and the 
spontaneous demonstration of loyal feelings made everywhere, are undoubted 
proof how deep is the hold Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has on the 
a£fectioDs of her Indian subjects, and how sincere and hearty is their loyal 
devotion to her person and throne. * 

• The cordial union and good will which animated all sections of the com- 
munity on this happy occasion, and the display of ]oyaTt;^*and ^devotion to 
the throne which it evoked, were not confined to the great centres of civili- 
sation, but manifested themselves in all parts of the Empire, from the 
Khaibar to the Jamna, from the distant south to the furthest north. The 
people of this outlying province will ever gratefully remember that the 
Boyal Prince, having travelled many thousand miles, came to see them as 
they are, and did them the honour of visiting them in the country of their 
birth, while it is hoped the knowledge gained by His Boyal Highness from 
his visit will be of special use to him when, in his turn, he ascends the 
throne of this great Empire and wields its sbeptre. , 
rotStive wort5“ river Indus having made encroachments in the direction of the 

pro vewor . town of Dera Qh^zi Khan, and cut away the foreshore to within less than 
3,000 feet of the town, and almost as far as the banks of the Kasturi Canal, 
which serve as a sort of defence against floods, the Government resolved to 
coi\^truct a protective embankment along the line of road encircling * the 
city. The embankment was formed of rough stone brought from the 
Warcha quarries in the Salt Range and from Sakhar in Sindh. This was 
piled against the embankment, so that on the land being cut away by the 
erosive action of the stream, it gradually fell ii^o the river, tilj a natural 
bank revetted with stone was formed. Similar arrangements proved suc- 
cessful in connection with the new Chinib Bridge protective works at 
Sher Shah, and it is a matter for congratulation that the,s(?heme worked 
out had the result of saving an important town of the Panjdb from destruc- 
tion. The estimated cost exceeded seven lakhs of rupees, provided equally 
by the Government of India, the Fanj4b Government, and a Municipal 
loan. 

TheJammfiBauway. The Jammii Bail Way was completed in the beginning of the year 1890 ; 

the first locomotive was run into Jammd in January of that year, knd the 
line was opened for traffic soon afterwards. 

Kew canal projects. Besides the perennial canals already mentioned, the inundation* canals 
in operation in the Fanjdb, which contribute materially to the develop* 
ment of the wealth of the ^country, are the Lower Sobdg and Fara 
Canal, the Sidhnai Canal, the tipper Sutlej series, the Lower Sutlej and 
Chindb series, the Indus series, the Imperial canals in the Shah pur District 
and the Mozaffargarh series. The sanction of the Secretary of State has 
been received for a project for the Sirsd Branch of the Western Jamna 
Canal, and the work is to be proceeded with at once. Frojects are also 
before the Government for the construction of subsidiary canals from the 
lUvf, above the Sidhnai weir, while surveys are in progress^for the following 
canals, vif. : — 

(а) A canal taking its supply from the left bank of the Indus near 

Dera Ismail Khan, to irrigate the lower half of the Sindh- 
Sagar Doib. 

(б) Inundation canals from the Chindib river, to irrigate the Khadar^ 

lands in the Shahpur District, and in Gujriit in {he vicinity 
of Kadiritbild. 
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(c) Inundation canals from the left bank of the Chinib to irrigate 
the Khn>dar lands in the northern part of the Jhang District* 

((2)«A canal to take out of the Kdbul river near. Michni fort and 
to extend*to Peshdwar. 

The survey of the Bhatinda-Bbdwalpur Bail way was in progress in Rxtontionot 
1888-89, and the field<^ork was finished by the end of January, 1889. The 
project of this railway forms a link which, in connection with the Patidld- 
Bhatinda Bailway, •will shorten the distance between Ambdli and Karra- 
chi by 122f miles. 

The work of the Patidlii-Bhatinda Bailway was taken in hand in April 
1888. The first engine, with permapent way material, ran through to 
Nabhd, 15^ miles, on the 17th Marcn, 1889, and the line was opened for 
public traffic in October, 1889. 

A reconnaissance to connect Delhi with Karrachi, vid Kotri, was carried 
out in 1888-89. The route for an extension of the North-Western Bailway 
from Peshawar to Jamrdd, for military purposes only, has been surveyed and 
estimated for. • 

The employmeht of natives of India by the Queen-Empress as Her th® Qucen-Empicw’ 
Majesty’s domestic servants, to which His Boyal Highness Prince Victor ludian senrants, 
of Wales referred in one of his eloquent speeches at Ldhore, has created 
a deep impression in the minds of the people of the country, and has 
gone far towards confirnQing them in the conviction that Her Boyal Majesty 
cherishes the most* sincere affection for India and her Indian subjects. 

Some of Her Majesty’s Msbhomcdan servants who lately visited their homes 
on leave, spoke in the warmest terms of tho high virtues and queenly 

S ualities which distinguish the “Mother of India,” as Her Majesty is 
esignated by her Indian subjects out of their deep reverence for her 
august person and throne. 

On the 12th of September, 188.5, Eanbir Singh, the Mahardjd of 
Edshmfr, son Nad successor of Maharfljd Golab Singh, to whom it will be 
remembered the Government of India had made over the beautiful and 
fertile valley of Kashmir for a price, breathed his last,* The deceased He w succeeded by 
Mahardjd was succeeded by his eldest son Partdb Singh. The Government 
of India took the opportunity of informing the new Mahardjd that, in 
future, the status of the “ British officer on special duty in E&hmir ” 

e 

* A pioturosqne account of his death is given by Sir Oliver St. John. Ho had, twenty>four 
hours ^before, recalled a Brahmin exiled many years previously for cursing him. This pious 
act gave him nd relief, and he made up his mind that death was imminent. He^ abolished a 
liquor contract, restored the old prohibition against the liquor traffic, abolished certain 
obnoxious taxes, gave his sons good ^vioe, and then, being removed from his bed co the floor, 
he breathed his last. Next da^ his body was burnt on the banks of the Tavf in the presence 
of a largo multitude. Tho body is said to have been enveloped originally in forty coverings 
of shawls and other rich stuns interspersed with gold coins and jewels of great value placed 
there by the women of his harem, though thirteen of the wrappers only were taken off by 
the attendant Brahmins before the body was placed on the pile. The whole of tho Mahardj4*8 
wardrobe, jewels and ridiniMiorses, with seven elephants, and a number of cuttle, besides a very 
large sum m cash, the whole estimated at from five to ten lakhs of rupees, were set aside for 
distribution among the Brahmins, or to be sent to the holy meu in the neighbourhood. 

Business was suspended, the shop-keepers dealing only through one leaf of their shop-doors. 

The Gkivernment employees, including the soldiers, shaved their heads and faces, excepting 
only Sikhs, Mahoniedans, Brahmins and Rajputs connected with the Maharjj^ maiTiage. 

White garments were worn by all, and ornaments of every description laid aside. The 
period of mourninjg extended over thirteen days. On the 25th September, the new Maha- 
took his seat m darh&r, after he had performed the ceremony of tying on his turban 
which is supposed to mark the close of the period of acute grief. The morning was 
spent in distributing gifts to the Brahmins on the spot where the Mabar^&’s body had been 
burnt. In addition to a large sum of money these gifts consuted of thirteen sets of every- 
thing thatlia^ been used by the Mahar^ in this world, including horsey oowB| and other 
aomestic animals, but only one el6i)hant. The remainder of the Mahar^A’s effects, with a sum of 
five lakhs from his private treasury, were retained to bo added to the fund consecrated by him 
to the perpetual use of the temples, which fund already amounted to fifteen lakhs. 
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would be changed to that of ** Political Resident/^ The new Mabarijd 
not only proved a very weak and indolent prince, but eystematically opposed 
every measure of reform that was introduced. “My impression/' wrote 
Sir Oliver, “ as regard# the new Mahardj^ is that, though entirely wanting 
in the quick wit of his father, he has inherited a full share of his obstinacy 
and cunning. He will, I fear, offer as much opposition as he dares." In 
spite of the significant appointment of a British Resident, the country 
continued to be badly managed, and the sufferings of the people passed all 
bounds. In March, 1888, the new Resident, Mr. Plowden* wrote in much the 
same tone as Sir Oliver St. John. He said, “ The Government should be 
under no illusion as regards Mahar^jd Partab Singh. From first to last 
I have failed to discover in him atty sustained capacity for governing his 
country, or any genuine desire to ameliorate its condition, or to introduce 
those reforms which he has acknowledged to be necessary. More than two 
years have passed since his succession, but not only lias he achieved nothing, 
but he has opposed beneficial measures proposed by others. I do not believe 
he is loyal, but fortunately he is powerless to carry his country with him.** 

Lord Ripon, in a despatch written iif 1884, complained bitterly 
of the misgovennnent of Kashmir, declaring it4o be his qpinion, that a 
condition of things such as existed in that tributary country, could not 
be indefinitely tolerated, and suggesting that a favourable opportunity of 
dealing with it would arise on the occurrence of a fresh succession. 

The papers relating to KAshrnir presented to "the British Parliament 
showed how serious was the mal-administration of Kishndir and Jammfi, and 
revealed an amount of injustice and oppression wlfich may be best measured 
by the fact that, in the course of half a century, the population had consider- 
ably diminished in numbers. It was evident that so long as the Mahat^Jd. 
remained in pow^^r, no reforms could bo carried out, for he opposed even those 
which he himself considered necessary. So gross had been the mismanage- 
ment of the customs revenue collections, that, while the poorer raiyats were 
unfairly taxed on rice, the richer men paid only comparatively, light duties 
on a profitable staple like cotton. 

After a patient delay of many years, the Govornmont of India, as the 
protector of the people against oppression, found it their plain duty, in the 
interest of the subject populations, to put a stop to this state of things. 
Indeed, the intervention of the paramount Power in behalf of th^ oppressed 
population had been already too long delayed.* Accordingly, Mahardja 
Partdb Singh was required to withdraw, for a time, from active participation 
in the government of his State, and the sovereignty of the country was 
entrusted to a Council of Regency composed of the Mahardja's own brothers, 
and a few chosen native officers of proved ability isnd integrity under the 
Government, whose services were lent to the State. 

* A friend who had visited Kdshmli a short time before the establisliinent of the Council 
of Hcffoncy there, narrated to us a heartrending stoiy of the extefUe poverty and indigence 
of the Kashmirians. He was taking his meals in a country village, not far from Srinagar, 
when a dozen of destitute men and women, with dejected looks and thoir persons half covered 
with rags, surrounded him, hoping to receive the refuse of the meals. Thrilled with comiias- 
sion at the sight of these hungry creatures, the visitor in question determined to distribute 
the loaves to them ; but he had hardly moved his hand with that object when, to his 
great astonishment, the number of hungry people was more than doubled, each crying vehe- 
mently for '* Ndn, nAn” Bread, brea4 The beggars vied with each other as to who should 
receive the bread first, and the visitor, bo do justice to all, gave a morsel to each, who, as he got 
it, retired quite thankful as if he bad won a great victory. He said, and what he told ns is 
fully borne out by the testimony of other visitors to the \^alley, that men waited on a visitor 
for a morsel of bread as doors wait on a traveller mr taking of food in an Indian serae. Many 
harrowing stories of the suffeiugB of the people in Kashmir ara told, but we need oot dilate 
on the snegeot here. The extreme indigence of the Kashmirians and their miseries and suffer- 
ings before the present arrangement came into force, are too well known to everybody in 

the Pai\|ab, to need any dctailod description from us here. 
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As pointed out by Sir J. Qorst in the British Parliament, there was no in Farlfa* 
desire on the part of the Government to interfere with the rights of the 
chiefs of India j “ but there was one right, ** said the Honourable Member, “ more 
sacred thao even the rights of oriental despots, and that was the right of 
the people living under the protection of the military power of Great 
Britain to a just and upright government/* Nor would it be just to attri- 
tube the action of the Government of India to a desire to possess Kashmir 
as a good frontier, for the mighty mountains of the Himalayas have placed 
an insuperable barrier between India and the countries beyond them. What 
has been done waa determined on simply because a reform urgently needed 
in the interests of the people could not otherwise be carried out ♦ 

It should be remembered that the present era of British administration PohevofthflOorprn- 
in India is one of material ad vancemeill and development, not only from a its sub- 

social, but also from a political point of view. An age of darkness, the ^ 
outcome of despotism, intoleration and cruelty, has bef^n succeeded by an 
age of enlightenment, justice, toleration and liberty. The paramount power 
considers it its bounden duty to see that the subjects committed by Provi- 
dence to its care, are contentpd and happy, that justice is bi ought to the 
door of the meanest^f them, and that all, of whatever creed or nationality, 
are equally benefited by fts wise institutions and sheltered by its just 
laws. To see the subjects of the Crown happy and contented, the chiefs • 
and Princes of India prosperous and their country and people flourishing, 
is the highest aim of the British rulers of India. 

Experience has fully 'taught us how readily oiir rulers show their ap- thlf^ivcnimeu®''* 
predation of whatever is really good, how heartily true loyalty to tlie ^ciumeui. 
Crown is acknowledged, an*d how munificently it is rewarded, though, in 
showing loyalty to the Government which has protected us from oppression, 
and given us the valued gift of freedom, we have in truth, done no more 
than our duty to ourselves and to our countrymen. 

But it must not be forgotten, that while the Government have thus 
shown by their •gicts the genuine interest they take in everything that tends fui fUsreRunrof duty 
to our material advancement, and how warmly they acknowledge whatever “ative 

they deem worthy of approbation, their keen sense of honour, dignity, 
duty and justice, qualities inherent in all Englishmen, impels them, also 
to take serious notice of any wilful disregard of what is the plain duty 
of thosg who seek honour at their hands, in their individual capacity, or as 
representatives of sections of the community, and who, despite the knowledge 
of their position and responsibility, and in the face of repeated warning, 
allow themselves to be led away, cither by their own whims and caprices, 
dr by the pernicious councils of their subordinates. On all occasions of such 
emergency, the Government would fail in their duty if they did not at 
onee stretch out a helpmg hand for the relief of the suffering millions 
whose lives, as the paramount Power, they are bound to protect, and whose 
interests it is their duty to preserve. 

Under the Council of Regency, with the advantage of the advice of a 
British Resident, the administration of Kashmir has already shown un- mKAXar.^ 
mistakeable signs of improvement. Schemes for water-supply, roads and 
railways, have bein successfully introduced ; and, while every department 
of State is thriving, it is gratifying to see that the annual Budget shows 


* Speeches of Sir Richard Temple and Mr. W. H Smith in Parliament. Sir Richard 

Temple observed, with reference to the question raised by Mr. Bradlaugh, that he was wcU 
acquainted with K&shmir, and had enjoyed the acquaintance of the father and grandfather 
of the deposes Mahar^d, and that he repudiated the idea that England Imd looked with greedy 
eye upon this territory. ^ 
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a growing surplus. All this is indubitable j^oof of good and honest work 
done, and it is hoped that, under the beneficial influence of the Ooundil 
of Regency, the ** Himpy Valley will, §t no distant date, reach that deme 
of real happiness ana prosperity which nature intei\ded for it, aifd to which 
it is the birthright of the humblest Kdshmiri subject to aspire. 

About two-and-a-half miles from the Church at Murri, at an elevation 
of 6,398 feet above the sea-level, is the useful instit^^tion known as the Sir 
Henry Lawrence Memorial Asylum, Murri. The Asylum was founded in 
1860, by public subscription, to perpetuate the memory «of< Sir Henry Law- 
rence. The object of the institution is to provide for the \^hildren of soldiers 
serving, or having served, in India. It is supported by the interest from 
the endowment, a Government grspt-in-aid, and by public subscription. 
The institution comprises a High School, Middle School and Upper Primary 
and Lower Primary Departments. The girls are taught geography, history, 
arithmetic, algebra, euclid, Shakespeare, physiology, and Indian vernaculars, 
and are, besides, thoroughly trained in every-day domestic life, such as 
making beds, scrubbing floors and making the clothes for both hoys and 
girls. The institution is doing substantial and good work, and does great 
credit to the British army in whose behalf it w&s founded and is 
maintained. 

In the year 1890, the Kdshmfr Darbdr re-opened communications with 
the Government of India regarding a proposal to connect the Efishmir 
Valley with the Indian Railway system. SeveraJ alternative routes were 
suggested, and General dc Bourbel, Chief Engineer to ..the Kashmir State, 
issued an interesting report on the practicability of these routes. The 
route most welcome to the military authorities would go vid Abottabad, to 
join the North-Western Railway at Hassan Abd^l. The other woul(i.start 
from a point at or near Rawalpindi, and, passing four or five thousand 
feet below Murri, which would be left at a distance of a few miles, would 
proceed direct to the fine new cart road to EohdlA or on the further side of 
the Jhelum river, taking in the Punch traffic en route from Eahuta to 
Rdwalpindi. The survey made has resulted in a most favourable report, and 
a definite scheme is now under consideration. The proposed capital is thirty 
lakhs, and the traffic returns are estimated at twenty lak*hs annually. The 
Kashmir Council have expressed their willingness to lodge Government se- 
curities to guarantee four-and-a-half per cent, interest for fifteen years*on the 
E^shmir portion, which would form about two-thirds of the whoI& line, and it 
is hoped the Government of India will do the same for the British portion of 
the line. Strategically, the line would add materially to the stVength^of the, 
frontier. The interests of the Empire demand that the Edshmfr frontier 
should be permanently garrisoned by British troops, as in the case of Quetta, 
and that every facility should be provided for the* conveyance of troops in 
that direction. It is hoped that the new line will be worked by the North- 
Western Railway at fifty-five per cent, of the gross earnings to cover the 
expenses of working. 

Communications between Srinagar and Gilgit have been improved by 
means of a road which is now under construction between tjj^ese places. Mr. 
Johnson, Executive Engineer, submited a scheme for diverting the road from 
a point selected by him, and carrying it across the Indus on a suspension 
bridge. The scheme is calculated to afford facility in crossing the Indus in 
times of flood, and to improve the means of communication with Gilgit. The 
greater part of the new road from Bunji, on this side of the river, will be on 
the level, while, as far as Pdri, thirteen miles to the other side, tfae ground 
will also be fou^d to be good. The road will be a great boon to travellers 
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sod mefchaxtts, and is calculated to affixrd then special facilities ot communi- 
cation with India and Oentral Asia. 

The trade of the Province with Afghanistdn and Central Asia is im- Trade vith 
proving, owing to the inoeased facilities of communication now afforded, and 
the general tranquillity in Afghanistdn. The increase, according to Mr. D. 

C. Johnstone’s report, is chiefly in piece-goods, and the Indian and European 
cotton traffic. The tra^ with Central Asia would be susceptible of further 
improvement, but for toe well-known hostility of the Russian fiscal system, 
and the heavy ipaposts laid on British merchandise passing through Af- 
ghanistan. • • 

The scheme for the proposed railway from Karrachi to Delhi, has been The Karrachi Bail- 
lately before the Gk)vemmeDt of India, to whom Mr. Oroudace submitted his 
report on the survey and estimated cSst of the line. Although the con- 
straction of the proposed line would be abnormally expensive, it would be 
valuable, as afiPording special facilities for the concentration of troops at 
that strategical point from three converging lines, Peshawar and Rawalpindi, 

Delhi and southern and eastern India, Karrachi and Europe, and would add 
materially to the strength of the^rontier Railway system. It is, moreover, cal- 
culated to bring the commercial town of Delhi into direct communication with 
the great and rising port of iCarrachi. As pointed out by Lord Lansdowne in 
his reply to the Address of the Delhi Municipality in I^^ovember, 1890, there 
is no prospect of this project receiving direct assistance from the Government 
in the immediate future. But 'Hhe scheme,"’ observed His Excellency, 

** was one, for whicl^, if it was based upon sound commercial principles, a 
large amount of private suj^ort might he anticipated,” and should this be 
the case, His Excellency hoped, the Government of India would not deny 
the promoters any facilities which they could reasonably expect.” 

Another subject of importance under the consideration of the Govern- Theproro^ed 
ment in connection with the scheme of defences for the North-West Frontier, iMxore 

is the proposed Earrachi-L^hore route. Under- instructions from the 
Naval Commauder-in-Ohief, a minute inspection of Karrachi harbour was 
made towards the close of 1890, with a view to using the port for the tii s 

embarkation and debarkation of troops to and from England. It was found ^**°*** 

that the channel,, although comparatively narrow, was still easily navigable, 
and that troops could be lauded more expeditiously and in far greater 
numbejrs than they could even at Portsmouth. The improvements already 
made in the harbour have made it accessible to vessels of the largest tonnage. 

The wharf accommodation has been largely increased, and the means of land* 
ing cafgo by *the use of modern appliances have been greatly improved ; 
but as the natural terminus of the Panjdb Railway and the natural outlet 
of its commerce, the harbour possesses still further capabilities of improve- 
ment. It is proposed to establish a large depot at Landi, about ten miles 
from Karrachi, with four rest camps between Landi and Lahore, namely, 

Mi4n Mir, Shershah, Reti and Dadu. It is hoped that the new route, when 
completed, .will not only prove economical to the public and beneficial to the 
mercantile classes, drawing to Karrachi, as the natural seaport of North- 
West India, a great bulk of the direct trade of foreign countries with Northern 
India, but that, Karrachi being the nearest port for reinforcement from Eng- 
land to the front, it will contnbute, in no small degree, to the development 
of the Indian military organization. Thei^ recent completion of the Khojak Khojak tuhw i 

Tunnel by the boring of the KhwAja Amran Range, baa brought the Railway 
from Karrachi within easy distance of Candahar, and the measure may, it is 
hoped, resiilt in better acquaintance with the countries of Afghanistan. 

The gigantic works at the Khojak and the piercing of the hills were 
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undertaken by the Britieh, strictly as measures of precaution and defence 
against any possible agression from outside, and although they caused some 
anxiety at first to the Amir’s Qovernor at Candahar, His Highness has been 
fully convinced that the measures adopted by the British Qovevnment ivere 
of imperative nocessity for the safety of his own' kingdom, as well |8 the 
better security of tho British frontier in that part: of the country^ 
frontier Railway The Quetta-Caudaliar defences^ which have been completed at enor- 
■nrt^eyeandprojooti outlay to Government, may be regarded as th#*inauguration of what is 

called the scientific frontier system.. The impregnability ^of Quetta is un- 
questionably a source of great military streugth to India in that outlying 
position, while the occupation of the Zhob Valley, the extension of the railway 
to new Ghaiuaii, the storing of immense railway materials for a line onwards 
in the direction of Candahar, the sec&ring of both ends of the Gomal Pass, 
and the reconciliation of many independent tribes hitherto hostile, and 
establishment of British supremacy in their countries, display a policy on the 
part of the Government at once vigorous and opportune. The works of the 
Gomal Railway and the Zhob Valley Railway are being actively pushed on. 
The survey from the Quetta end is complete, and all that remains is to select 
the line to be finally adopted from among tfie two or three trial lines which 
have been surveyed.* Much has alao been done towards the renewing and im- 
proving of the Harnai lino, and an enormous sum spent on the Boldn Railway, 
to maintain its strategical position as an alternative route to the Feshin 
plateau. The survey of the KAbul River Railway route, was sanctioned, and 
oigantic schemes o£ placed Under Mr U[)cott The survey of the lin5 between PeshAwar and 
fr<mu«rdefeuoo. Jamrfid was finished in 1889-90, and an improvement of the alignment on 
the Siudh-Peshin Railway was effected. In Mafch, 1890, Sir James Browne 
reconnoitred the entire route from the Gornal, through the Kajuri Each and 
Aparzai, to Quetta. Ihe completion of these and certain other surveys in 
connection with the proposed extensions of the North-Western Railway, 
marks an era of enter[jj:ise, activity and forethought, having for its object 
the safety of the empire, and to provide it with adequate means of defence 
against any possible foreign aggression. 

Tho imperittisn vice We liavG observed before how spontaneously the Feudatory Chiefs of 
India, acting under the impulse of duty, came forward to assist the Imperial 
Government in its beneficent measures conuected with the frontier defences, 
by offering to contribute, each in his degree, to the defence of the E^npire. 
The conquerors of the east, whose soldiers have fought successfully in the 
remotest parts of the known world, hardly stand in need of help from the 
ruling chiefs of India; but the far-sighted policy of the Governmeiht, in 
accepting the loyal offers of its feudatory chiefs, is to enlist the martial' 
spirit of the country on the side of loyalty to the Crown, aud generously to 
allow the chiefs a share of the glories and honour's which its own gallant 
soldiers are capable of winning single-handed, 
innpcctinii of tho Lord Lansaowue, during his recent visit to PatidIA took the opportunity 

bvrvioc troiijw Imperial inspecting the Imperial Service Corps on the 24th of October, 1890, ac- 

companied by Sir James Lyall, Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjdb. The 
whole of tho contingent, consisting of 2,416 men (1,600 cavalry and the 
s 

^ A correBpondont writing to the Civil anti Military Cazetlt^ Lahore, on the state of the 
country sayB : ** The country is very poor, and there ia comparatively very little cultivation. 
Water is obtained in rather a curious way, quite pecnliar to this part of the world. Shafts are 
sunk where water is likely to be found— how they choose the particular spot, I cannot tell— 
sometiineB over a hundred feet in depth ; these are connected below by a ohannel along which 
the water flows, and which gradually brings it out to the snrfaoe and conveys it to their flelds. 
These * Karais, ' as they are called, are made by regular professionals at this sort ol who 
come from (vhizni, and who make a very good thing by it and Military CaTsett^t 

October, 1890. 
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equivalent of six battalions of infantry), were brought in review on the 
jparade-jfTound under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel H. Melliss, Chief 
Inspecting Officer, Native States troops ; and both His Excellency and 
His Honour were pleased with the efficiency of the ranks. The material 
both as regards men and horses, was admitted on all sides to be excellent, 
and the physique of ail grades fine. Two years previously, as we have 
observed, the policy of utilizing the military spirit of the native chiefs and 
developing in thaii* territories an Imperial Service Corps, was formally in- 
augurated by Lerd Dufferin, and it is gratifying to see that it has been 
vigorously pursued by his successor. 

On Monday, the 24th of November, JL890, His Highness Jagat Jit Investiture of the 
Singh, R4j4 of Kapurth&114, having completed his eighteenth year, was witbtL^pJw2ofBd- 
formally invested with full powers of administration in his State, by the 
Honourable Sir James Lyall, Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjtib. A brilli- Thebenquot. 
ant incident of the festivities on the occasion was a banquet given to the 
distinguished guests on the night of the 24th November. The toast of the 
Queen- Em press having been Joyally responded to, Sir James Lyall, in pro- 
posing the B4j4’s hdUlth, m^de an eloquent speech, in which he dwelt, in 
terms of warm* appreciation, on the cordial relations existing between the 
State and the British Government, and described graphically the gallant 
and loyal behaviour of the people of the Panjdb towards the paramount 
Power. Speaking of thq late B4j4’s services, His Honour said : — 

Ranbhir Sing4i*fl Rcrvices to th« Uiifish Empire in the critical times of the s^h of Sir James 
Mutiny were of the nioei ppleiKyd kind, fie most promptly and loyally led his army 
in person to fight in lino with the Queen’s troops ; and he and his brother, the late 
Kanwar Bikarma Singh, 0.8. 1., displn\ed a personal gallantry in the field worthy of 
the West Bikh traditions. May our recolleetions of such services never grow cold ! 

How warmly we recognized them at the time can perhaps haidly be realized by those 
who were not then in India I came to the Panjab in those days, and the feeling be- 
tween Englishmen and Punjabis, w'is then o£ tiie most cordial kind. The soldiers 
of both races had been fighting splendidly side by side, as they have done since in 
Afghanist&n and elsewhere ; and wc weie proud to bo fcllow-Bubjects with them of the 
sanio great Empire. 

The allusion made by Sir James Lyall to the mutual respect and good- 
feeling that prevailed among the people of this province and their rulers 
in the^time of the Mutiny, is an instance of that strong sense of justice and 
keen appreoiafion of everything worthy of admiration, which forms one of 
the essential characteristics of the British nation. Well may our country be 
proud* of those manly acts, deeds of distinguished bravery in the field 
•and of valour prompted by loyalty to the Crown, which have admittedly 
made the Panjdb a model province. 

The speech of His Honour at the darb4r of investiture was full of sen- me nonour's npeecii 
timents of kindness and expressions of the profoundest regard for the 
welfare of the ruling chief, and his illustrious family and the happiness of his 
subjects. Bead in its entirety, it is a series of admonitions, such as an affec- 
tionate father might give to his son just entering upon active life, and shows 
what real interest the Government has taken in the advancement of the 
territory of thi§ chief during the long period of his minority — an interest 
which baa had the result of materially benefiting the State. On the subject 
of the capabilities of the young chief, Sir James Lyall said in the course 
of his speech : ** It is often said that the period of minority for Bill- 
ing Chiefs in India is dangerously short, and no doubt there is truth in 
the r6ma()i:; but in your case, B4j4, 1 have such confidence in your judg- 
ment and character, and in the ability and honesty oi^our excellent staff 
of State officials, that I feel no apprehension.” His Honour exhorted the 
B4j4 to “ reedgnize the fact that, without steady perseverance and punctuality 

40 
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in despatch of business^ the beat intentions and the greatest cleverness \viU 
not secure good government/* In conclusion, His JEonour expressed his hope 
that the honourable and prudent disposition and kind temper which the BAjA 
had hitherto always displayed would make him a just and considerate ruler of 
his subjects in the PanjAb, and a liberal landlord of his great estates in Oudh, 
from which he had derived so splendid an incom^e. His Honour closed 
his most impressive speech by reminding the BAJA of the words of an 
English poet which had been addressed more than 20Ct ypars ago to a king 
of England, and which were specially admired and often repeated by him 

** The glories of our birth and state, 

Are shadows, cot substantial things : 

Tliere is no ainiour against fate. 

Death la\B bis icy hands on kings : 

Sceptre and Crown must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade 
Only tlie memory of the just 
Smells sw eet and blossomy in the dust.” 


Pardon of MahorAjA 
Dultp Blnirh by the 
Queen-Bmproiia 


Among the unconsidered trifles of history maj;be recorded the profession of 
penitence made to the Queen-Empress by that eccentric persbnage, MaharAjA 
Dulip Singh, who, not content with the princely allowance of JE40,000 a year, 
which had been provided for him in England by the bounty of the British, 
had, it will be remembered, gone over to Russia, in 1885, hoping to gain the 
favour of the Czar, by representations, however false, that he still exercised 
influence over the Sikhs of the PanJAb, and was capable of turning the scale 
of affairs in that country. But the damp s^uib which, after his abortive 
journey to India and return from Aden, he persistently endeavoured to light, 
failed to ignite. As was expected, the Czar treated him coldly, and the 
MaharAjA, finding his pretensions of no avail, and seeing that he was no 
welcome guest at St. Petersburgh, thought it his best policy to profess re- 
pentance to the Queen. He had been sufficiently long in *6bscurity to be 
almost forgotten, and the Queen, after his notorious intrigues, might well 
have turned a deaf ear to his appeal for mercy. Gifted, however, as Her 
Royal Majesty is by nature, with a noble and a magnanimous heart and a 
philanthropic disposition, she was most graciously pleased to extend her 
pardon to him, and permitted him to return to England. His pension^ which 
the British Government had been compelled to discontinue, wak generously 
restored, and the arrears discharged. It being the Queen’s personal command 
that Dulip Singh’s return to his former position in England should be made 
as easy and gentle as possible, his subsequent prayer to be restored to the 
order of the Star of India, as a G.C.SL, was also graciously grant^. 
There never ivas a case of a man more wilfully and wantonly bringing 
misfortune upon himself. As pointed out by a Continental journal, he 
would have led a happier life, upon the whole, if he had continued to 
entertain shooting parties at Thetford Hall, instead of running about all 
over Europe with a bee in his bonnet.” But the lesson which has been 
taught the MaharAjA in the school of adversity to which be chose to go for 
it, has profited him, for he has now come to know that, after all, be is not so 
important a personage as he imagined himself to be, and that' his life in 
the country of his first adoption was infinitely more agreeable than his sub- 
sequent e^pericnce6 have l^en. 

As the reader is aware, the scandal would probably have never occurred, 
but for the intrigues of a SindhianwAlA sardar, a maternal relation of the 
MaharAjA, who, later on, closed his disgraceful career in Pondicherry. His 
Excellency the Governor-General was pleased to extend pardon tu the 
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aardar’s sons who had been the companions of their father in his mysterious 
flight from the Panjdb, and they have been permitted to reside in Delhi 
All honour to the Queen-Empress whose mercy and forbearance, of which we 
see no pwallel in the liistory of the nations, saved the reputed son of 
l^njlt Singh, the staunch ally of the British, from ruin, and restored to him 
his status quo. This country has never shown any concern for the affairs 
of the reputed son of the deceased Mahardjd. ; but none the less it expects 
him to be loyaljto»a sway under whigh he, in common with themselves, 
enjoys the privities of a free subject, and looks on his return to more 
prudent counsels, and the renewal of his loyalty, with as unmixed a satis- 
faction as it regards the royal clemency extended to him by their Lady 
Sovereign with a sense of the profoundSst gratitude. 

The extension of the Vaccination Act to the municipal towns of Amritsar, 
Simla and Ambdid, and to the cantonment of Kassauli, and the general 
results achieved by the Vaccination Department during the past few years, 
constitute altogether a gratifying record of good work and progress. The 
practice of inoculation for sinajl-pox is gradually dying out and inoculators, 
as a class, are either taking to vaccination, or giving up their old calling. 
Arm-to-arm vaeciriation with human lynjph proved unpopular with the 
people. Close superintendence of the opeiations being impossible, petty 
acts of oppression and high-handedness on the part of the vaccinatois 
became the cause of complaints. But the introduction of animal lymph has 
been attended with great* success, and already a large number of persons have 
been vaccinated from the calf. As remarked by Dr. Stephen, the Sanitary 
Commissioner of the PanjdB, in his report on the vaccination operations of the 
province, the employment of a special agency in conducting the operations 
has \>een attended with favourable results. Thus the employment of a 
high caste Brahmin in the Kangrd District contributed much to the success 
and popularity of the scheme among the Hindu population there, while the 
appointment o( a Maliomedan of position to conduct the operations can- 
not fail to be equally acceptable among the Maliomedan populace. 

It has been shown in the previous chapters that the mission of N&nak 
was to bring peace to the world ; but the state of affairs in the country in 
the time of the tenth martial Guru, Ooviiid Singh, had the effect of con- 
vertipg a religion of peace into a religion of the sword. The votaries of the 
Guru turned their rosaries and ploughs into implements of war, and the 
keeping of steel in some shape by every male adult was made a sacred 
obligation. The wearing of the long hair and beard was enforced, and an 
* initiation into the Pdhal of the Guru, or the “ baptism of the sword,” as it 
is called, made the votaries Singhs, or lions ” of the race, pages of 

history shine with the heroic deeds of this martial race, and the examples of 
self-devotion, patriotism and forbearance under the severest trials, displayed 
by the leaders of their community, are excelled by none in the annals of the 
nations. The race of men who prided themselves on those deeds, and who 
paved the way for the future greatness of the Sikhs as a nation, having 
played their part honourably and well, disappeared. The theocracy of Singhs 
which had rousSd the slumbering spirit of the subdued Hindu nations of the 
Fanjdb, converting rude herdsmen and yeomen into successful soldiers and 
warriors, merged into feudal States, each aspiring to power. How all these 
States, or misls, developed themselves into on© strong monarchy, guided by 
the genius of Ranjit Singh, has been fully described in the foregoing pages. 
Before their monarchy collapsed, the Sikhs fought hard for their hearths 
and homes, but they had finally to submit to the great Power with which, 
under the influence of unwise counsels, they bad themselves invited war. 
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The brave Sikhs, true to their country and faithful to their nation, cheerfully 
accepted the British nile, and an experience of nearly half a century has 
now shown how conspicuous their loyalty to their new rulers and masters 
has been. Under the banners of the British they have fought gallantly, 
side by side with Englishmen, in the remotest regions of the earth, 

Thestkhiof But the high aspirations after conquest, and the glories of war have 

present day. ceased to inspire the Khdlsd. The Sikhs of to-day afe gradually losing those 

qualities which were once the essential characteristics of jbheir race. Beyond 
their excellent physique and an inborn bravery which, ypder a system of 
proper discipline and training, is capable of being turned to useful account, 
there is little in the Sikhs of the present time, looked on as a whole, to attract 
special attention. Sikhs of course there are who have faithfully preserved 
the glorious traditions of their forefathers, and who entertain the most 
implicit reverence for the teachings of their great Gurus. But admirable as 
this spirit is in its way, it is not all that the exigencies of the time require. 
The present is an era when education serves as the readiest passport to 
success. Like the Mahomedans, they have suffered themselves to be thrown 
far behind the less manly, but more intelligent, of the Hindu races in the 
field of competition for progress which Westein«’*education thrown open 
TheHUiSu*' people of this country. The q\iick-witted Bengali and the thrifty 

Hindu have eagerly seized the opportunities for advancement afforded by 
ThoMnsaaiDOKn British civiUzatiou, which the Mahoinedan and the Sikh has each in his 
turn neglected. The hard lessons of adversity, learnt by the Mahomedans, 
have at length awakened them to a sense of their duty, d^nd they have paid 
such attention to the subject of education as ^ the urgency of the times 
mSwi required, establishing a college of their own at Aligarh, and holding conferences 

in the great centres of civilization in India, in which education forms th^ sole 
subject of their deliberations. Nothing can be more befitting the honour 
of the Mahomedan community, than that the leaders of public opinion 
among them, avoiding all concern with political mattery should devote 
their heart and soul to endeavouring to raise their less fortunate brethren 
in the scale of civilization, and afford them such educational facilities as 
shall equip them for the struggle of lifo. It is believed they have* 
thoroughly realised the fact that it is education on sound principles alone 
that will better their position in the future. Slowly, but surely, they are 
working their way to progress, and, if they avoid pitfalls, there iv good' reason 
to hope that their old prestige in the learned world may gradually be 
regained. 

The Khdhd Dew&n The leaders of the Sikhs represented by the “ Khdlsd Dewdn,” a body of 
the Sikhs whose aim is to spread enlightened sud advanced ideas among the 
members of their community, recognizing the truth of the motto that union 
is strength, '' brought themselves earfy to public notice by presenting 
petitions to Government praying for certain concessions and privileges which 
they considered would improve the condition of their co-religionista Thrae 
first signs of change were hailed by all well-wishers of the country with 
feelings of satisfaction. 

Their petitions received due consideration ; but it was apparent, never- 
theless, that, however much it might desire to advance the prosperity of 
its subjects, a Government could not do everything for them, and that it was 
only proper and reasonable that, before they could expect help from 
Government, they should help themselves, and adopt some such definite 
scheme as would iustify their solicitations. Accordingly, the “ Khdlgd DewAn” 
in the name of the Sikh community, set on foot a truly national movement, 
and one which, judging from the nobility of its aims, gives promise of a vast 
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and brilliant future, well worthy of the aspirations of the manlier races of the 

Panjdb, and opening to them a new sphere of activity and intellectual 

advancement. The movement is to take the form of a Central KhdkA Thenropowiforii 

College, to be established on the lines of the Mahomedan College at Aligarh, Oeiitr»I-«:»rfii40ou«g<fc 

worked in connection with a system of schools in the outlying districts, for 

which it will serve as a feeder. The proposed college aims at giving its pupils 

education in Western learning, combined with the advantage of instruction 

in the teachings pf Ihe Qurus, thus affording them an opportunity of keeping 

pace with the mere zealous of their countrymen in educational progress and mainnwid object#. 

the development of their mental powers, and at the same time preserving the 

tradition of their forefathers, and maintaining their own individuality as the 

faithful disciples of their Qurus. Ttius, the object is to give the Sikhs an 

education suited to the spirit of the age, which shall not only make them 

better scholars, but, by fostering the national sentiments, also make them 

better Sikhs, and enable them to retain the more valuable characteristics of 

their race. The subsidiary schools which it is intended to open, will bring 

education within the reach of tjic masses of the Sikh community. It is clear 

that nothing but a rigid observance of the religious rules laid down by their 

leaders, and of iihe tenets oT their faith, can keep the Sikhs together as a 

class, and that, with the laxity now prevailing among the generality of the 

Sikhs in the observance of these rules, the characteristic of their race would 

be gradually lost, the military spirit of the nation would die out, and Sikhism 

would insensibly lapse* to Hinduism with which it is surrounded, or be 

irretrievably lost in* the unfathomable gulf of time. 

As pointed out by the Khdlad Dewin in their appeal for help to their 
Sikh brethren, even ** the few Khdlad students who come forth from the 
recognized colleges of the Panjib exhibit a tendency to despise and abandon 
the religious and civil traditions of their fathers.'* The result equally ap- 
plies to the other sects receiving education in Government educational insti- 
tutions. The /typical educated native assumes a spirit of hostility towards Thr h-pical eduoatca 
the religion of his forefathers ; he considers himself free from social restraints, native, 
and looks on his elders with contempt ; he shuns the society of those who, 
with nobler sentiments and finer aims, represent the true aristocracy of the 
country ; he imitates the European in mode of living, dresses himself as a 
European, and in every walk of life assumes a European air, but he remains, 
after ail, a^native. He imitates few European virtues, but the habits which 
in his arrogance he adopts, estrange him from his own countrymen, nay, from 
his dwn kinsmen. The result is, of course, due to a disregard of religious 
* instruction and moral precepts. But, however deplorable such a state of affairs 
may be. Government is not responsible for it. Government has provided 
a system of education •purely non -religious, which shall suit equally the 
circumstances of all its subjects. If it were to provide instruction in the 
Qurdn^ or Hadie^ in one of its educational institutions for a Mahomedan, 
the Hindu would claim instruction in his Vedas and the Sikh in his Oranth. 

This would create controversies, which the Government, as at present con- 
stituted, would be the last to engender or tolerate. So far, therefore, bs 
the action of Government in the matter of education is concerned, it is 
manifest*that it has done for us all it could, consistently with justice to each 
race and to itself as a Christian Government. 

On the 7th of September, 1890, a deputation of the Khdlsd College Hunifloenceofthe 
Committee waited on the MahardjA of Pati£l&, and presented His Highness 
with ai^ address, fully explaining the aims and objects of the proposed 
movement, and appealing to his liberality to lend a helping hand to the . 

institution. The Maharajii made the munificent donation of a lakh and 
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sixty thousand rupees in aid of the Khdlsd College scheme, and the officials 
under him made large donations besides. The grant made by the MahardjA 
is in the highest degree liberal, and proves, beyond doubt, the de^p interest 
His Highness, as the natural leader of the Sikh community, takes in the 
welfare of his countrymen. On Friday, 26th December, 1890, the Mahardji 
of Nabhd received a deputation of the Khdled College Committee, which 
bad waited upon him at his request, and His Hiraness was pleased to 
make the magnificent donation of one lakh and eleven thousand rupees 
to the KhdUd College Fund, with the promise of an additional gih if 
a farther appeal to him should be necessary. Additional subscriptions were 
also received, and the amount now subscribed by His Highness the Mahardj^ 
and State officials has reached the handsome figure of two lakhs and eighty 
thousand rupees. It is hoped that other Sikh chiefs of the Panjdb will follow 
the noble example set by the enlightened chiefs of Pati^ld and Nabhd, 
by joining hands with them in the advancement of a scheme fraught with 
the greatest educational advantages for the Sikh nation, and that not only 
they, but every true disciple of the Guru, will consider it his paramount 
duty to assist the laudable movement with all his heart. * Lord Lansdowne, 
Sir Fredeiick Roberts and Sir James Lyall have each shown *their sympathy 
with the movement by subscribing sums of money in aid of it. The scheme 
has been launched, and we trust to hear that the initiation taken by the 
liberal-minded chiefs of Patid.ld and Nabhd, will b^ followed by other Sikh 
princes and people, with a generosity worthy their own pame as well as of 
the noble examples before them.* 

The residents of Delhi, through their Municipal Corporation, availed 
themselves of the honour of the presence in their midst, on 17th Noven^ber, 
1890, of His Excellency the Marquess of Lansdowne, to present an address 
of welcome to His Excellency on the occasion of his visit to their historical 
and ancient city. After alluding to the position which their city enjoyed 
under the ancient dynasties, as the capital of India and the stat of learning 
and science, and adverting to the fact that, though no longer the scat of 
Government, it was still the commercial capital of northern India, the 
memorialists stated that they considered the Viceregal visit the more welcome 
and memorable, in that it aflbrded them the opportunity of expressing their 
sense of the remarkable advance in trade, in the arts and sciences, in schemes 
for the material development and prosperity of the country, in plans for the 
improved sanitation and the like, which bad been so intimately associated 
with the period of His Excellency’s rule in this country. The 'Municipality 
of Delhi had succeeded in laying down a tramway which would greatly 
improve the sanitary condition of the city, and was busy in carrying out a 
most important water-works scheme, which, by supplying the citizens with 
fresh and wholesome water, would, it was Itehevea, remove one of the worst 
evils from which the city had for a long time suffered, and thus contribute 
materially to the health and strength of the inhabitants. 

Among the tokens of material progress were instanced the foundries, 
the cotton presses, the flour mills and the factories for spinning and weaving 
cotton which have been lately established, and the Deltii- Amb41&-Ealka 
Railway, now on the point of completion. 

In conclusion, the Corporation referred to the unfortunate disputes which 
arose in 1886, between the followers of different religions, and rejoiced that 
they bad totally disappeared. 


* Since the al>ove was written the RAji of Jhind haa subBoribed Ra. SljOOO, and the R^iof 
Kapurthill4 one lakh of rupees towards the proposed Khdkd College. The State officers of 
Kabhi have given Rs. 90,000 rooie. The question of the locality of the college i% atill unsettled. 
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The Viceroy congratulated the members of the Corporation upon the 
success of their efforts to improve the sanitation of their cit^ and its water- 
aupply. The ^ dut 3 r of seeing to this was one specially incumbent upon 
Indian municipalities, for not a month passed without bearing witness to the 
&tal results which followed the neglect of this obligation. 

His Excellency expressed the satis&ction with which he had listened to 
the vigorous condemnation by the municipality of those religious animosities 
in Delhi which^ a( one time promise^d to gain for its neighbourhood an 
unenviable not(]S;iet 3 \ He rejoiced to see that the leading men of both 
parties had, since the year in which these discreditable incidents occurred, 
united for the purpose of maintaining harmony and peace, and that their 
efforts had been so far successful. TBe Government had a right to expect 
that all Honorary Magistrates and members of municipalities would exert 
themselves for this purpose, and trusted that, as holders of honourable offices 
under Government, they would recognize the obligation which rested upon 
them. “ These disputes ** observed Lord Lansdownc, are a survival of 
intolerance which should have no place iu a civilized community. Govern- 
ment can do something to repress the commotions to which they have 
given rise, and .you may depend upon our doing onr duty without flinching, 
should this become necessary,** “ It is, however,’* His Excellency pointed out, 
“ upon the influence of public opinion, rather than upon that of repressive 
measures, that I should much prefer to rely ; and 1 believe that, if that 
opinion is wisely directed by those who have the right to lead it, and if 
the authors of these disturbances are made plainly to perceive that they are 
offending not only the lai# of the country, but the honest convictions of the 

f freat majority of their fellow-citizens, these regretable incidents will entire- 
y cease to disfigure the records of your city.” 

We have taken occasion to record at some length the views of His 
Excellency the Governor-General on the subject of religious and tribal 
differences aro^ing the natives of our country, with the twofold object of 
showing, first, how severely our rulers reprobate quarrels among ourselves, 
and how sincerely they wish us to unite in every cause that is just and 
really conducive to the happiness and well-being of the people, and, 
secondly, of impressing on our countrymen that, however actuated some of 
them^ may unluckily be by misguided sentiments, Go\eriimcnt will not 
allow itself to be slothful in doing its duty in regaid to their conduct, and 
will not be found backward in bringing the offenders to justice. 

It is the-duty of the leaders of public opinion in this country to cement 
friendly relations between the two great communities of India — the Hindu 
and the Mahomedan, — and, as the main result of a settled Government 
and onlightend rule, it ia the right of those iu authoiity to have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing that mutual good-will aud confidence among the different 
races of India, and the cordial relations existing between them, tend not only 
to promote the happiness of the people, but make them vie with each other 
for the foremost place in devotion to the Crown. Where communities are 
thus united in fidelity to the Crown, where race jealousies and factious 
hostilities havS been subordinated to the more manly and more noble 
qualities* of patriotism, and a desire for concord and harmony among the 
people, and a healthy emulation of all that is excellent in our daily dealings 
in life, there the blessings of heaven will ensue and make the people happy 
and prosperous. It has been rightly said that loyalty to the rulers is a 
plant of* indigenous and perennial growth in the Panj4b, and it is to be 
hoped that by the effectual effacement of hostile differences, and by assiduous 
application to the cause of social reform, political enterprise and commercial 
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activity, our couDtrymen of the Panjdb will show that to maintain and 
strengthen the traditions of their forefathers in this respect is the highest 
aim which a Fanjdbi can recognise. * 

In the months of November and December, 189(t, troops were assembled 
at Attock, with the twofold object of illustrating the facilities for attack 
and defence offered by the Attock position, and of furnishing practical 
experience of the operations of the war in a difficult country. As notified 
by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief at the conelugion of the man- 
oeuvres, the results in both respects have been extremely v.aluable, and Sir 
Frederick Roberts was pleased to record his appreciation of the soldier-like 
keenness, and cheerful spirit and steadiness, displayed by all ranks in carrying 
out their arduous duties on the occasioVi. 

The preliminary movements of the Cavalry Brigades afforded useful 
examples of the work they would be expected to perform in a campaign. 
The march of the Akora division through the Kuuna Khyal Pass, the 
dispositions of the defending forces, and the field-firing with service ammuni- 
tion, were all that could be desired. The British Commander-in-Chief was 
glad to welcome at Attock representatives of tnc armies of Australia, Madras, 
and Bombay which was proof of the interest 'taken in the working and 
organization of the Panj^b armies in such distant parts of the Empire. 

With a view to effecting the permanent pacification of the Hassanzie 
and Akazie clans of the Black Mountain, which have lately been in a state of 
declared hostility to the British Government, it has boon decided to send a 
force of British troops to inflict effectual chastisement on the people 
of the clan. A notification was issued by the Honourable the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjdb in February last, warning the public, generally, 
that they are forbidden to pass, otherwise than on public service, across 
the frontiers of the districts of Hazd>rd and PeshAwar into the territories 
of the Hassanzie and Akazie clans, and the clans adjoining them on the 
Indus River. The projected expedition will have also for < its object the 
construction of such roads and outposts as may appear to be necessary. 
The total strength employed is to be 6,800 fighting men and 1,900 followers. 

To the beneficent measures of our humane Government, we main- 
ly owe the abolition of that repugnant custom of the Hindus known as 
Sattif or the self-immolation of widows on the funeral pile of. their 
husbands, which had obtained deep root in India, as also the suppres- 
sion of infanticide, which was so prevalent in tho Mdnjhd and Cia-Sutlej 
country at the time of the annexation of tho Panj4b by the British.' The 
Bill relating to the lawful age of consent for the marriage of females which* 
was under the consideration of the Government in the Legislative Depart- 
ment has been finally passed into law, and it is gratifying to see that, so far 
as the PanjAb is concerned, the beneficial measure of the Government aiming 
at a higher limit of age, has been welcomed by all classes of the people, 
Hindus and Mahomedans. 

The visit of His Imperial Highness the Cesarewitch, the Czar’s eldest 
son, to the Panjdb and its capital, after a sojourn in other principal 
towns of India, and the exceptionally brilliant receptiofi given him at 
Ldhore by the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjib and the 
Chief Civil and Military Officers of the station, is particularly interesting, 
as affording proof of the relations of amity and concord existing between 
the two great Powers of England and Russia. That Russia and England, 
two great rival European Powers in Asia, and the subverters of many a 
mighty monarchy founded by the legions of Changes Khan, the Tartar, and 
the arms of Tymur, the Gorgan, should, for the first time in the annals of 
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the East, thus furnish evidence of their mutual trust, is a matter of no small 
political significance. Our own Qovcrnment, guided, as it invariably is, by 
a liberal policy and broad views, not only towards its own subjects but in 
its relations with the foreign powers, heartily welcomed the airival of the 
Russian Prince on the soil of*Iudia, and allowed him access to all parts of 
the country which h^ desired to see. The royal visitor was pleased with the 
reception accorded him everywhere, and it is hoped that the impressions 
which he carried away with him from^India of a loyal, contented and happy 
people, and a* prosperous and fiourishing country, will be a useful guide to 
him in his dealings with Asiatics when, in course of time, he asceuds the 
throne of his ancestors. 

The opening of the new Delhi-AmbXlfl and KXlkX Railway was cele- The opening of the 
brated in the DarbXr Eall, Delhi, on 7th March, 1891, amid great rejoic- 
ings. The completion of a line of railway to the foot of the Simla 
hills, is the result of private enterprise, and is likely to prove a real boon to 
the country. 

The line beyond KXlkX Jias also been surveyed, and it is hoped that the 
Directors of the new railway will meet with sufficient encouragement to 
induce them ^ complete the line to the summer capital of India, and that a 
year or two will see Simla and the great military stations of Dagshai, Saba- 
thu and Jatogh connectv'‘d by railway with the rest of India. 

The completion of the Cbmab bridge, early in 1890, resulted iu con- thrihlnab bridge” 
nccting the last lipk of the Sindh-Sagar Railway with the North-Western ” 

system. The structure comprises seventeen spans of two hundred feet, with 
a headway of fourteen foot above high flood level. The cost of construction, 
iiKjludiug the outlay spent on the military defences of the bridge, was 
forty-two and three-quarter lakhs of rupees. 


1 HE END 
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LAHORE MUNICIPAL ADDRESS, PRESENTED TO H. R H. THE 
• PRINCE OF WALES, 

We beg l^ambly to express our tjiatiks that it has pleased the heir-apparent of 
the throne to fo>nour with liis presence this distant portion of Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions : for we see in this auspicious visit, following that of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh, another proof of the warm interest taken in our welfare by our 
Gracious Sovereign and the members 6f the Royal Family. 

Though distant from the Capital of England, and among the youngest sons of Her 
Great Empire, we claim, in common with our countrymen, a foremo,st rank among 
the loyal subjects of the Crown ; for, placed at the north-western door of India, on 
the borders of regions untraversed by Europeans, and mindful of our own past liistory, 
we are in a position to appreciate, even more than others, the benefits of British rule. 

For those great benefits we hope ever to evince in acts, as we now express in 
words, the gratitude of a fpithful people. 


APPENDIX II. 


fHE ADDRESS OF THE GUARDIANS OP THE MAUSOLEUM OF 
RANJIT SINGH, PRESENTED TO II. R. H. THE PRINCE 

OF WALES. 

We, tin* Managers of the Mausoleum, beg to approach your Royal Highness with 
feeling of the deepest loyalty, and offer our cordial welcome for the visit paid to this 
edifice, consecrated to the relics of the departed royalty of this country. We never 
expected such an unusual honour, over since the memorable visit of His Grace the 
Duke of Edinburgh. It is, however, realized- We rejoice in it, and once more pay 
our homage to Your Royal Highness for the honour done. 

We are really immnculatcd to have a personal appearance of a Royal Prince. 
We are in duty bound to adore our Lord the Emperor, for according to Hindu 

Shastras, Bhugbutgellah 11, Section, 27 verso W K T H T *^ ’ITT Iwr Nurranuncho 
Nuradheephann,” also adage ** Delhisuro bah Jugodisoro” 

and the Mahomedan expression *'Zilliil-Hy,” the Emperor is shadow of the 

Almighty. This Mausoleum was erected by the Rdj& Khurk Singh, son of Mahardjd 
Ranjit Singh, in the year 1839, nearly thirty-six years ago. 

Though Lahore is far inferior to other Presidencies your Royal Highness has 
visited, the fidelity and loyalty which we feel warm in our bosom will for ever re- 
main unchanged for your Royal Highness and Her Majesty the Queen of Britain. 
We sincerely •pray for health, happiness, and safe journey of your Royal Highness 
through this country, and remain 

With the greatest respect Your Royal Highness’s 

Most obedient and devoted subjects and humble servants, 

. The Gbinthians. 


January^ 1876. 
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m 

DEPENDENT STATES OP THE PANJAB. 

The dopcndeut and feudatory Slates of the Panj&b are t^iirty-six in number, 
via, Jainmd and Kashudr, Paii4l^, Bal)illFralpur, Jhind, Na|>lid, Kaimrlli^li^ 
Mniidi, Sarmur (NAhan), Malorkotla, Faridkot, Ohambd^ Sukot, I^Qh&ru, Patoudi, 
i)uj&n&, Kalsia and twenty other petty Hill States. Of these the first (Jammti and 
K&slimir) is^ politically, nnder the Gorernmont of indief, the others being under 
the control of the Pnnjab Government The total area of these States amounts, 
approximately, to 104,000 square miles^ their population (1891) to 6,780,534 ; their 
revenues to about Rs. 18,000,000 per annum ; their military forces, exclusive of mere 
armed retainers, to about 50,000 men ; Uie total tribute received from them to 
Rs. 2,80,000 per annum. 

The relations of two of tlie dependent States, vtz,^ Kashmir and Bahdwalpnr, 
with the British Goverumout, are regulated by treaties ; those of Pati&l&, Jhind 
and Nabhd by aanads or cliarters of the Governor- General. A ndzrdndf or tribute, 
is payable to the British Government by the chiefs of the*last three Spates on tlie 
succession of collaterals to the chief ship, and the chiefs arc bound to dispense 
justice and promote the welfare of their subjects, to prevent zatti, slavery, and 
female infantic’de ; to co-operate with the British Government against an enemy ; 
to furnish supplies to troops ; and to grant, free of expense, land required for rail- 
roads in their States as well as for imperial linos of road. On ffiie other hand, the 
British Government gnarantoos them full and unrestrved possession of their 
territories. They diiTer from the remaining feudatories in tlie fact that they have 
been granted full power of life and death over their subjects, from whom the British 
Governmeut has undertaken not to receive any complaints whether muafidars, 
jagirdars, relatives, dependents, servants or other classes. 

The remaining feudatories have not the power of life and death over their 
subjects, all capital sentences passed by them roq airing the confirmation of the 
British Agent ; they are not, moreover, exempt from enquiry into complaints made by 
their subjects or dependents ; and all but two or throe of the minor States, pay tribute 
in cash to the British Govern ment. 

It is only necessary to give here a brief description of the more important 
States— 

« 

kAshmIr. 

The area of Kdshmir, inclnding Jammd, is 80,900 square miles, with a ^population 
of 2,523,857 persons, according to the estimate of 1891. The State comprises 
I’unch, Ladakh, Gilghit and the districts of Dardistau, Baltistan, Leh and others. 
The State extends to the Karakoram mountains on the north, Chinese Tibet on 
the east, and the Panjdb Districts on the sonth and west. The revenno is estimat- 
ed at Rs. 80,75,782. The military force consists of aUmt 19,000 men. By the 
terms of the treaty with the British Govern tnont, the Mahardjd is bound to refer 
all disputes with neighbouring States to its arbitration, to assist British troops, 
when required so to do, an«l never to retain any British subject, or the subject of 
any European or American State, except with the consent of the British Govern- 
inoiit. The jNtahardjd pays to the British Government an annual tribute of a 
horse, twenty-five pounds of pashm or fine wool, and three pairs of shawls. ^ 

Tlie chief is a Dogra Rdjput, whose grandfather, Goldb Singh, commenced 
Ills caieor as a horseiiinn in Ma)iardj& Ran jit Singh *s service. Mahardjd Goldb 
Singh furnished a contingent of troops and artillery to co-operate with the 
British forces against Delhi during the Mutiny. He died in 1875, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Mahardjii Raiibir Singh, who died on 12th September,*' 1885, 
being <4ucceeded by his son Partub Singh, the present Mahar&]4. Since the acces- 
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Sion of the now chiefs a British Besident has been located at Kashmir. The State is 
now under the management of a Council of Regency 

The chief of Kishmir is entitled to a salute of 21 guns, and has been granted 
the right of adoption. 

The first inhabltdnts of K&shmir were Indo-Aryans who worshipped the 
the Bun-g^d. Budhism then triumphed over Brahmanism, and spread its in- 
fluence in all directions till, after centuries of struggle, it finally gave way to the 
religion of the Hind as. The old Hindu sovereignty was subverted by the Mahome- 
dans, during the reign of Shams-ud-din Altamsh, in the fourteenth century, when the 
Queen of theda^fil Hindu sovereign, after upbraiding the Mahomodan usurper, stabbed 
herself ; but ISdslitnir had been, long before (1012 A. H.), attacked and ravaged 
by Mahmud of Ghazni. Akber conquered the country in 1586, and the Afghans, 
under Ahmed Shah, in 1752. Tho^Sikhs conquered it in 1819, and Goldb Singh, 
who ruled it, in the name of the Sikh Uarbdr, was ackiiowlt*dgod its independent 
sovereign by the British, in March 1846, on payment of 75 lakhs of rupees. 

Sult&n Baber mentions, in his Memoirs, that the hill country along the upper 
course of the Hindus (Indus) was, in old times, inliabit^d by a race of men named 
Ka^y from whom the country came to bo known Kds-mzV, the denomination mir or 
mere l>cing added to it to signify town or habitation, as is found in Ajmere, Jeaalmere, 
&c., well known tpwns of Hinfiostdn. 

The whole of KdshinCr. ^rites Abul Fazi, represents a garden in perpeliial spring, and 
the furtifioati^iis with whieb nature has furnished it are of astonishing height, it rains and 
fliiowR here at the same season as in Tartary and Persia. Violets, roses, narcissus, and iu- 
niiiuernble other (lowers grow wild. 

The Persian poet Rafi-ud-din writes in praise of it : — 

1 have seen Irak and* India, Ehorasdn and Persia, but no place equal io Xdshniir in 
beauty and excellence of climate. The air, tempered by gentle showers, has all the miMness 
of spring ; there are flowera and green herbage, plains and running struams, pnlaces, cupolas, 
and public buildings, beautiful to view. On every side are rising grounfls. crystal springs and 
lofty trees, amid mountains covered with nut trees, apple trees and fig trees. But bow shall I 
describe the lovely damsels of that country? B'or, in my opinion, the young moon is not 
equal to them in beauty ; with lips sweet as sugar, in stature like the graceful pine, fragiant 
as jasmine ; from whatever point of view you look at those nym[>lm, they appear like the sun or 
DiooD. They are charming as houris ; all fresh, young and blooming. 

The valley of Kashmir is celebrated throughout tho oastern world ff»r its romantic 
beauty, the rerlility of its soil and tho salubrity of its cllinaic. Urfi, the poet- 
luuroato of Akber's Court, has sung in its praise : — 

jJ j Jlj b diS p y* 

Any person snflbring from vexation of mind who may visit Kashmir ^ , , . , „ 

«ls sure to bo endowed with the wings and feathers (of health) ovin if he is a roasted bird. 

The Surface of tho country is generally flat, yielding abundant crops of rice, 
which forms the staple food of its inhabitants. Pruit trees of all kinds abound, and 
there is aif abundance of grapes and herbs peculiar to cold countries. Watcr-uuts 
(singhdraa) growing in the lakes form a considerable portion of the food of the 
poorer classes, and a superior sort of saffron is cultivated in tho plains. 

Kashmir is famous for the manufacture of shawls, the wool from which they are 
manufactured being brought from the high table-lands of Thibet. Hie original colour 
of the wool is dark grey, but it is bleached by means of a preparation of rice-flour. 

Salphurous springs exist in many parts of tho valley, and earthquakes are of 
not uncommon occurrence. In 1886, the valley was visited by most terrible shocks, 
causing enormous loss of property. Many thousand lives were lost, and thousands 
more were rendered homeless. On account of the frequent visitations of earthquakes, 
the houses are built of wood, or of light bricks and mortar, with a large intermixture 
of tiniber. .Many of the houses are two or three storeys high. On tho wooden roof 
a converiug of earth is laid, which contributes to the warmth of tho house during 
the winter, and, iu the summer, is planted with flowers. The streets are narrow 
and filthy. The city enjoys a mild salubrious climate, and a river flows through 
its oezitre, along the banks of which are covered floating baths. 

* Fide page 622. 
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The lake of Kdshmir, proyincially named Dal, has long been celebrated for its 
beauties. It is situated on the north-eastern side of the city, and is reached by » 
canal. The northern and eastern sides are bounded by green and lofty mountains, 
yrhich slope down to the margins, affording a charming view. In the centre of the 
plain, as it approaches the lake, is the spacious garden of Shid^m&r, constructed by 
the Emperor Jah&n^r. The garden is 690 yards iQng and 207 yaids broad, and is 
surrounded by a brick and stone wall, ten feet high. It consists of four terraces of 
equal dimensions, each furnished with numerous pavilions, fountains, and waterfalls. 
The chief objects of interest in the valley are the floating gardens, the jhula, or 
suspension bridge, the ruins of ancient buildings, rocks, springs, ^akos and natural 
scenery, which abound everywhere. 

Iron abounds in Kdshmir. It is worked near Sapur, Rampur and Islamabad. 
Lead, sulphur and copper exist in various parts. The other products of the 
country are timber, shawls, saffron, borax and^ceroals. Kashmir is also noted for 
its paper manufacture. The paper is of very superior quality, as compared with 
other papers of Indian manufacture, and is extensively used in copying books. 

The first Europeans who visited Kashmir were Saint Francis Xavier, a Spanish 
Jesuit, and Goez, who accompanied the Emperor Akber to the valley in 1594. Bernier, 
the French physician, visited the country in 1663, in the suite of Aurungzebo. He 
has left a most interesting and romantic description of the valley and the city. 

1 

patiXl.X. 

This State is under the political superintendence of the Panjdb Government. 
The Rajd belongs to the Phulkia family, and is a descendant of Rama, the second 
son of Phul, their common ancestor. The rdjds of Nabhd »and Jhind, being the 
dcsoendants of Taloka, the eldest son of Phul. The three State3<>of Patidld, Jhind 
and Nabhd form thus the Phulkia family. o 

The area of the State is 5,d87 square miles, with a total population of 1,583,803, 
according to the census of 1891. The estimated gross revenue of the State i^ 
Rs. 46,89,560. The military force consists of about 2,750 cavalry, 600 infantry, and 
288 artillery men, with 31 field and 78 other guns. The Maharaja is entitled to a 
salute of 17 guns. Mahardjd Narandra Singh, who rendered excellent service to 
the British Government during the Mutiny, died in 1862, and was a 7 ucceeded by 
his son, Maliandor Singh, who, dying in 1876, was succeeded by his infant son, 
Kujandcr Singh, the present Mahardjd. 

Within the boundaries of the State are situated a slato-quarry, near Simla, and 
a lead mine, near Sabatu. In Karnoul, there are also marble quarries and copper 
mines. 

A broad-gauge line of railway from Rdjpnra, on the Sindh-Panjdb and Delhi 
(now the North-Western) Railway, to the capital of the State was opened in 1882. 
This was the first line of railway constructed in the Pan jab at the expense of a 
native State. 


BAH^WALPUB. 

The area of this State is 15,000 square miles, of which *9, 880 square miles are 
desert. The population, according to the census of 1891, is 648,900. The gross 
revenue of the State is estimated at sixteen lakhs of rupees. Its military force 
consists of 300 cavalry, 2,493 infantry and police, and 99 artillerymen, with 12 
guns. The nawdb ranks third, in order of precedence, among the Panjdb chiefs, 
coming next to the Mahardjd of Patidld, and is entitled to a salute of 17 guns. 
The principal towns in the State are Bah&walpur, the capital, Ahmadpur, Kbanpur, 
Klierpur and Miachinabad. 

The chief of Bahdwnipur is of the Ddudputra tribe, a descendant of BahdwAl 
Khan, who acquired independence on the dismemberment of the Durrdni empire, 
after the death of Shah Shuja. The tribe claims descent from Abbas, uncle of the 
Prophet Mahomed. Sultan Ahmad II, the ancestor of the tribe, having migrated 
from Egypt, invaded Sindh at the head of ton thousand horse. Sindh wa^ then 
ruled by a Hindu Rdjd named Bae Dhourang, who, after some faint show of resistance. 
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Bubmitted to the Saltan’s authority ^ and gave his daughter to him in marriage* 
Mobarak Khan was the last of the family , who died in peace in Shekarpur in 172-6 
A. D. His successor Sadiq Muhammad Khan, the founder of the present monarchy, 
after repeated invasions by Khoday&r Khan Khilora^ was compelled to abandon 
Shekarpur, and, with «11 his family, settled in a place called Bet Dabli, now in the Dera 
Ghaei Khan District. By the ^rce of his arms he reduced to obedience many tribes 
living in the neighbourhood of Uch, and Nawdb Hay&tulldh Khan the Moghal 
Governor of Malt&u granted to him the lease of the ParganA of Choudhri now in 
the KardaH of Khanpur. He also founded AllahAbad and other towns and reclaimed 
a great area gf waste land. « 

DAdd Khan, after whose name the Ddudpuiras are called, was the twelfth in 
descent from Abbas. The Purjani, named after Purji Khan, alias Feroz Khan, is a 
clan of this tribe, from whom his present Highness is descended. The descendants 
of the tribes who migrated to BahawUpur with Sadiq Mahommed Khan, the first 
Kawab, have spread throughout the Bahdwalpur territory, and bear the names of their 
respective ancestors, such as Marufanls, or descendants of Mdruf Khan, Arbanis of 
Arib Khan, Golanis of Gdl Mahomed Khan, Achranis of Achar Khan, and so forth.* 

KawAb BaliAwal Khan rendered excellent service to the British Government in 
the siege of MultAn, in 1847-48, and was rewarded by the grants of the districts 
of Sabzal Kot and Bhoun^, together with a life pension of one lakh of rupees per 
annum. Ho wiis a staqnch ally of the British, and entered into an alliance with 
that power ^80 far back as 1809, by which, while retaining independent jurisdiction 
within his own borders, ho acknowledged the supremacy of the British Government. 
At the close of 18o2, BahAwal Khan died, and in accordance with a wish expressed 
by him previous to his death, his third son, SaAdat Khan, succeeded to the chief- 
ship. The DAAdputras, the dominant clan in BahAwalpur, headed by Haji Khan, 
eldest son of the late NawAb, however, disputed his succession. Saadat Khan was 
deposed, and brought to*LAhore with his family. The successful chief, Haj Khan, 
was recognised by the Governor-General in Council, and received a khtlat of invea- 
*titure. Saddat Khan, no longer remembering the condition from which he had been 
rescued by the Britisli intercession, aspired to the recovery of his power, and had 
even the effrontery to solicit the interference of the British Government in his behalf. 
He was placed under arrest in the Summan Burj Palace of the fort, and was informed 
that he wJhld not be released until the Government was satisfied as to his future 
good behaviour. The cx-nawAb died in 1862. Four years after, Hr]! Khan, the 
reigning nawAb, died, and was succeeded by his son^ SAdiq Mahommed Khan, the 
present ruler. 

After a long minority, SAdiq Mahommed Khan was invested with ruling powers on 
S8th November, 1879. The British Government had, during the period of the 
NawAb’s minority, taken the management of the country into their own hands, at 
tlic earnest and repeated request of the leading chiefs lof BahAwalpur, the coun- 
sellors and ministers of the NawAb, and the members of his own famliy. The State 
for years, had been a prey to anarchy. The revenue, which could not be collected in 
1865, rose, in the next year of settled rule, to 14 lakhs, and had reached the annual 
average of 20 lakhs, jvhen charge of the administratiron was made over to the NawAb. 
Hoads, bridges and public buildings had been constructed, ancient canals had been 
enlarged and repaired and new ones dug ; while a quarter of a million of acres had 
been added to the irrigated area. The British Government administered the estate of 
its ward carefully and wisely, and took great care in educating the chief so as to imbue 
him with ideas essential to success as the ruler of an important Mabomedan State. 
Sir Robert Egerton, to whom is justly due the credit of giving the NawAb an excel- 
lent training, and of devising schemes which materially tended to the prosperity 
of hm State, thus expressed his opinion, in regard to this chief : — 

The Lieutenant-Governor trusts that the young NawAb of BahAwalpur, who possesses 
many excellent, generous and manly qualities, may have the strength and courage to resist 
the influence of evil counsellors, and, by the Just rule of bis territory, may suffioiently repay 
the Government for the care which has been for so many years expended on it. 

Wiose expectations were fully realized. During the Afghan campaign of 1878-80, 
* Vide the Doulaii Abba&ta, a manuscript history of BahAwalpur. 
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the Naw4b placed the entire resonreesof hie State at the disposal of the British 
G-overnment, and fnrniahed a contingent of troops, which rendered good service on the 
Dera GhAzi Khan frontier, in keeping the communications open. 

There is a silk manufactory at Bahdwalpur. The State is noted for the raanuCac* 
turc of fine lungia, aufi and silk goods, and produces indigo,^ cotton and cereals* 
Things have, of late^ considerably improved. Theire is a department of Public 
Instruction, a stud farm for the improvement of the breed of horses and cattle, and a 
forest establishment to provide a supply of fuel. Railway communication has been 
established, and new lines and canals have been opened out throughout the country. 

JHIND." 

This is one of the Phulkian States of the Panjab. It has an area of 1,232 
square miles, and a population (1801) of 284,303 souls. The revenue is between 
six and seven lakhs of rupees. The Raj& suppKes 25 horsemen for general service 
in British territory. The military force consists of 1,000 infantry, 802 cavalry, and 
234 artillery, with 6 horse and 6 mule guns. R&j4 Sawariip Singh supplied a con- 
tingent of troops to aid the British against the mutineers at Delhi, and received, as 
a reward, additional territory yielding Rs. 1,1G,810 per annum. 

nabhA. 

The R&j& of Nabhd is descended from the same branch as the R;irjds of Jhind and 
Pat<dld, and the three families are known as the Phulkian Mouse. The .area of the 
State is 028 square miles, the population (1891) 282,756, the gross revenue 
Rb. 6,50,000 per annum. The State maiutains a military force of 1,250 infantry, 
560 cavalry and 50 artillery, with 12 field and 10 other guns. The Rdja is entitled 
to a salute of 11 guns. Rdja Bhurpur Singh displayed conspicuous loyalty to the 
British Government during the Mutiny of 1857, and was rewarded by the grant 
of territory valued at more than a lakh of rupees. He »lied in 1863, and was 
succeeded by his brother, Bhagwan Singh, who died, without issue, in 1871. Him 
Singh, a jagfrdar of Jhind, and a descendant of Phul, was, thereupon, elected Ilajdr 
by the two other Phulkian chiefs, and a representative of the British Government, 
according to the treaty of 6th May 1860, which provided that, in case of failure of 
male heirs to any one of the three Phulkian chiefs, a successor should be chosen 
from among the descendants of PhuL Rdja Hira Singh has proved em able and 
onorgotic ruler. 

kapurthabA. 

This State cover«« an area of 620 square lailos, and has a population (1891) of 
200,593 persons. The revenue is about ten lakhs of rupees, subject to a charge of 
1,31,000, payable to the British Government as commutation for military serviced. 
The Oudh estates, awarded to Rdjd Randhir Singh for his services during tlio 
Mutiny, yield, in addition, about eight lakhs per annum. The military force consists 
of 186 cavalry, 026 infantry, 303 police, 0 field and 4 fort guns. The Rdjd receives 
a salute of 11 guns, and has been granted the right of adoption. The principal 
towns in the State are, Kapurthdld, Phagwdrd and Sultanpur. The chief of Kapur- 
ihald is a Kaldl, and his ancestor, Jassa Singh, rose to iniportaoi/e about the middle 
of the last century. 

Rdjd Randhir Singh was a good English scholar, and could speak and write 
that language fluently. He died at Aden, on his way to England, in 1870, 
and was succeeded by his non Kliarak Singh. 

The death of Rdjd Kharak Singh occurred in the summer of 1887, from brain 
disease, and he v^as succeeded by his infant son, Jagat Jit Singh. a 

The State was under the direct management of the British Government during the 
minority of the Rdja, but the Rdjd has lately been Invested with governing powers.* 

The police force has been re-modellcd on the principle of the Panjdb Police 
Eoroe, and the procedure and substantive law administered by the courts arc nearly 
identical with the law and procedure in force in the Panjdb. The Randhir Hospital^ 
in the capital of the State, is very popular. Education is liberally supported bj the 


Vide page 627- 
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Siato, which maiuUina a High School at KapurthdU, two Anglo- Vernacular Middle 
Schools, and thirty-one schools for primary education. 

In December, 1890, the Government of India was pleased to raise the status of the 
Rdj& o| Kapurthdld in the matter of complimentary khilats^ which will in future be 
valued at Bs. 6 000 instead of Bs« 4,500 as heretofore. This honor has been 
granted in consideration of tlig State’s loyal services in the Afghan war, and of its 
good administration during the minority of the present Rdjfi. 

MANDl. 

The estimaiod area of Mandi |s 1,000 square miles, with a population 
(1891) of t^,921, and an ai>proximate revenue of Rs. 8,60,000, of which one 
lakh is paid as tribute to the British Government. The military force consists of 
seven hundred infantry and twenty-five cavalry. Th? Rdjd is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns. The Rajd belongs to* the Mandi&l family, and claims descent from 
the Ohandar Bansi Rdjds. The country is mountainous. There arc salt mines in 
the Blato, the income from which furnishes about one-fourth of its revenue. Iron 
in small quantities is found, and gold is obtained in small particles by washing. 

There is a well furni‘=«hed dispensary at Mandi, under the management of a 
hospital assistant, lent by the Government. There is also a school in which English, 
Persian, Sanskrit and Hindi are taught. The R4j4 takes some interest in this, 
being himself a Sanskrit scholar. The chief has constructed a handsome suspension 
bridge over 4 he BiAs at Mandi, with a clear span of 240 feet. It was opened for 
traffic in 1878, and named by the B4jd tbe Empress Bridge of Mandi.'’ 

sibmi5b. 

Sirmdrisone of the sub-Himaldy an States of the Panjdb, and is also called Ndhan, 
from the name of its chief town. The area is 1,077 square miles, with a population 
(1891) of 124,224 sotals. The estimated revenue of the State is Rs. 2,10,000. 
Tlio Rdid pays no tribute, but is bound to furnish a contingent of troops to the 
.British Government when called upon. Tie receives a salu^e of 11 guns^ and 
maintains a force of 300 infantry, 55 cavalry and 20 artillery, with 10 field guns. 
The State ahtiunds in wild elephants, tigers, leopards, boars and hysenas, which 
live in dense forests. There are extensive quarries of slate, a mine of mica, 
abundant i'lioii ore and a lead mine. 

The i»re8ent Kdjd, Shamsher Par Kash, born about 1848, is a prince of very 
liberal views. Sirmur, in respect of its administration, holds first rank among all 
the Ilill States. The roads are broad and maintained in excellent order. The forests 
are preserved upon sound principles, while the Rdja's capital, in point of conser- 
vancy and general appearance, might set an example to many municipalities in 
British jiorritory. The State contains G5 schools, the police are properly accoutred 
and controlled by a European officer ; and a medical 4>fficer retired from the British 
service superintends the State dispensaries anl the sanitatiou of the capital. 

MALERKOTLA. 

The State of this name has an area of 164 square miles, ami a population (1891) 
of 75,755 souls The estimated gross revenue is Rs. 2,84,000, and the military 
force of the Nawdb'consists of 200 infantry, 67 cavalry, and 16 artillery, with 
8 field guns. He receives a salute of 11 guns. 

The chief of Malerkotla is the head of an Afghan brotherhood, originally 
natives of Kdbul, whose ancestors held positions of trust in the Sirhind Froviuce, 
under tlio Moghal empire, and gradually became independent, as the Moghol 
dynasty sank into decay. 

• FARIDKOT. 

The area of the State is 612 square miles, and the population (1891) 115,040. 
The estimated revenue is throe lakhs per annum, and the military force consists of 
200 cavalry, 600 infantry and police and 8 field guns. The R4j4 is entitled to a 
salute of 11 guns, and the right of adoption has been accorded to him by the 
Gov^nment. 

llie founder of the Paridkot fami y was one Bhullan, who rose to importance 
in the time of Akber. 
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, Pah&r’Singh, the grandfather of the present chief, rendered good service to the 
Bntieh Government on the outbreak of the Sikh war, in 1845. As a reward for 
nis services, he was created a Rdjd, and his territorial possessions were increased. 
He was succeeded by his eon Wazir Singh, who served on the side of the «British 
during the Second Sikh War, in 1849, and also distinguished himself during the 
Mutiny,^ For the services rendered, he was liberally* rewarded by the Government. 
In April 1874, Wazir Singh died, and was succeeded by his son, Bikrama Singh, 
the present ruler, who was born in 1842. * 

Rdjd Bikrdma Singh has established a firm rule in his dominions, taking on him- 
self the functions of Judge in all departments, iV'ith a Magistrate and CivK Judge under 
him. Criminal cases of a serious nature are regularly prepared in the* Magistrate’s 
Court and submitted to him, as Sessions Judge, for formal orders ; and the proceed- 
ings are marked by a regular procedure. His H(>gLness’ judgments being fully and 
carefully recorded. 

Railway communication has been established through the territory of the Farid- 
kot State, in which four stations are situated. 

chambA. 

Chnmb& is an ancient Hindu principality to the north of the Kangrd and 
Giirdaspur districts. ** 

The estimated area of the State is 3,180 square miles, an4 the population 118,637"^ 
according to the census of 1891. During the minority of the present R&jd the 
administration was carried on by a British officer, aided by native officials. The 
revenue rose from Rs. 1,20,000, to Rs. 1,73,000, during 8 years, and, by 1882, 
to Rs. 2,40,000, exclusive of Rs. 50,000 revenue free grants. ,Thc military force of 
the State consists of one hundred and sixty men and police and a gqn. 

Tlie forests of ChambA form an important source of supply for timber, and are 
leased to the British Governtnent, yielding annually from one to two lakhs of 
rupees to the State. The soil is suited for tea cultivation. Copper and iron ore 
are found in the hills, and slate quarries exist all over the country. The State is a 
favourite resort of sportsmen. Musk-deer are found in the Barmaor Pargand of 
the State and harasingha (stags), wild sheep, hill leopards, brown bears, ghural and 
ibex (jbanbakri')^ in the mountain ranges. 

The Udjd is of Khatri descent. He takes a personal interest in the management 
of his territory and his administration reflects credit on him, 

SUKET. 

The area of the State is 474 square miles, and the population (1891) 52,426. 
The estimated revenue is a lakh of rupees per annum, of which eleven thousand 
rupees are' paid as tribute to the British Government. The Rdjd is entitled to 
salute of 11 guns, and maintains a small force of 365 infantry and 40 cavalry. 
The ruler of the State is Rdjd Dasht Nikandar Sen, who came of age in 1884. H^o 
rules the State with firmness and vigour. 

L.OHARU. 

This State has an area of 285 square miles, with a population (1891) of 20,123. 
The estimated revenue is Rs. 69,000. The chief is bound to furnish a contingent 
of 200 horse to the British Government when required. The chiefs of Liohdru, 
Patoudi and Dojand are descendants of Afghan adventurers, on whom the estates 
were conferred by the British Government in reward for services under Lord Lake, 
in the beginning of the present century. The founder of the State was Ahmad 
Baksh Khan His son, Amin-ud-din Khan, died in 1869, and was succeeded by his 
son, Ala-ud-din Khan, who received the title of nawdb in 1874, on condition of faith- 
ful allegiance to the British Government. He also received a sanad of adoption. 

Ala-nd-din Khan was an accomplished Arabic and Persian scholar. He died in 
October, 1884, and was succeeded by his son, Amir-ud-din Ahmad Khan. The 
condition of the finances has been embarrassed by the extravagances of the late 
chief, but the present chief is careful, and hopes are entertained of his eventually 
rescuing the State from its financial difficulties. 


Except Pangi and Lahul, of which the census has not yet been ascertained. 
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AYnhilla Khan,. Saytul, is raisotl to tiu* di^^nity of Wayfr oi tiu- Kini*ii e, IS7; liis di^ath, U>1. 

Abdul Nabi lUiaii* the Kashiiiiiiaii, piocbuiiiis liiiiibclf ruler of Kaohiidr, 11)3; is defeated 
and slain, ral. 

Abdul Kaliman Khan, son of Amir Malunned Afy.nl Khan, inslalled as Anu'r of Af^<:haiiistiVi]| 
COl ; defeats Ayub Khan at Kandahar, OOl ; meets L.oid DiitlV'riii at llAw aliniidi, 

Abdul Haahid, iSnltdn, deiiosos Abiil lliiseiii, and aseends to tlu- iJjiojie of ClJjizni, SP. 

Abdul Sainad Khan, Jiiltrjmigt procecdsaigaiuHl the iSikhs, 18S; is M“iit aejiiust llaiida Byrairi, 
278 ; liis deatJi, 19:1. 

Aborigines of the PaiijAb, 16-23. 

Abul Fazl the minister of Akher, 1*12; his mnidei*, 142. 

Ahul Huseiii, Sultan, procdaiiiied KniiK-'i-or of (Ihizni, 89. 

Adiiia lleg Kitaii Aloghal oHieer oi the Jnlaiidar l>oah, 2I-I : in\it«‘s llio Alahrallas to the 
PanjAh, 230 ; defeats tlasss. Sineh the AvVr/f, 31 I ; dies, 232. 

Afghanistan, the state of, after tlu* murtloi* c»f XVazir KilU*h KIntn, l>c*i 4 .j 9 Cl. 

Afzai Khan, sue<*eeds as Ainii* of Kabul, fiaO ; Ins <leath, r»t)0. 

Agiiew, Mr. P. A. V., depute*? 1o MidtAii t»ii iluty, or>S ; suninions Mid R:ij 1o liis 

prosenee, 558 ; murdered h> the Sikhs of Mul K.ij, 559. 

Ahliiwalia initj,, an acconiit tf, 31.3 21. 

Ahmad Shah, Ahtlnfi,\\lH eni ly histor.v, —1*1^; ero\vnc*d king of Kandahar, 215 ; <*ros'=«os the 
Indus, 216; his hrst invasion of Tiuiia, 217 ; ent<*is kalioie, 217 ; his s<‘eojid in\tisir»i*, 221 ; 
his third invasion, 222 ; his fourth iu\*oioii, 227 ; lifth in\a'-ic»ii, 233 ; defeats tlu* Mahratlas 
at I'anfpat, 2.37 ; sixth invasion, 2s:i ; ,Sf\ enth aiul eight iin .isioiis, 2S0 ^7 ; Jiis th-atli, 2S8. 

Aliinad SJiah, son <if JMahoitu'd Shah, pi uelaimetl J0in]>eini* fd 11 inchist.in. 220: his d(*rilli, 223. 

Aiteliisoii, Sir I’liailes, sueeeeda .as Lii'iiteiiani-tiox <*i nor <d tlu* I’anjah, (» »!. 

Ajit Singh, SindhiiAiw ala, a. feassiiiatcs Maliai/ija SJn‘r Singli, 513 i.s i»rot lainic d Wazfr of the 
Punjab. 517 ; is .slalii, 51 fv 

Akber, Ja]a1-iul-<Hn, his hiith, I27;jns <*i»ron.itioii at Kalananr, 13.3 ; ih ft ats Sekaiidnr Shah 
Siir at Aiiil'iilil, 1.3.3; tleleats HeinA at Paiu'pat, 1.36; liis dillei oiu'e av itli Ihihtarn, liis tutor 

, and general 1.37; luaii ies a Hiiitlu priiiee'-v;, IJIS ; eoiupiers K.Whiii r, hUt : his rt‘ligi<iiia 
notions, 142 ; makes Lahoie the head-tiuai tei s of his < h)% t in]iu*nt 142; inefts vhc Portu- 
guese desititt 143; his neu r<‘ligion, 115; his sit m of laiul lextiine, 146; death, 1 IS. 

Alaingir 11, proclaimed Kin]»eror f»l lliiulostan, 226; Ids tiagie minder, 231 

A]ai>taglii of (diiziii, inxarles the Paiij »l>, 77. 

Ala Singh, eldt 1 ot Pati.dsi, re<a'i\es the tiih* of Raj.i fican Ahmad Sliah, AhxJnli, 281 ; sneeeeds 
t<» the Samari tif the i'ludkia 326 ; liis eonque.sts, 327 ; is taken pri.smit*!- \>y the tr«Joi>s 

of Ahni.id Shah Ahthifi, 327 ; dies, 327. 

AlA ud-dm, KhUjen^ erowmd king, 104 ; liis civil .idinini.sti ation, 105; his death, 106. 

Ala iid-tlin, il/o s//*/, aset'iid.s the thi'oiu*, 98 ; is depo.^etl, 98. 

Ala-ud-din, Syiu!, sueei'etls his father. .Syatl M.iliomctl, €*n the llMt»nf* of Dtllii, MO; ilit's, 12(>. 

Alexander Die Cheat, his hiith, .“iS ; defeats the Pei .si. ms, .59 ; tc>n(|ii<.is Asiatic countries, (iO ; 
eoiifpiera Alglianist.ni, til ; iuvatles the Panr.tb, ti2 71 ; ilies, 71. 

A Jdfred, Prince, H. II. H., Duke of Ktlinhiitgli bis visit to the l\injah .392. 

Ali Kuli Ueg, the Tuikoiuiin iiohle, iiuiities Meliriil Xissa, 15.3; is jieisccutcd by Jahangir, 155 ; 
is assassiiiatetl, 15(i. 

Ali AJarihiii Khan, joins Shah Jaliaii at Lahore, 16S ; he is created Viceroy of the I'aiijAh, 16S ; 
• his death, 171. 

Alixval, battle of, 545. 

Allard, Monsieur, the Frenchman, joins Mahanija Ranjit Singh at Lahore, 427 ; lii« return from 
France on the <*xpij*y of his leave, 475. 

Amar Das, tliiid Sikh Guru, succeeds Guru Angad, 2.50; dies, 2.32. 

Aiiiar Singh of l*utia]a, rrfeeivc.s the title of Maliaixija from Ahmad Shall, Ahdcdi, 2S7 ; succeeds 
to the Sardari of the F3iulkia 327 ; his eoinjiie.sts, 327 ; his death, 328- 

Anibc^yla, the eamiwiign of ISGTl, 5S6. 

Amritsar, Guru Arjaii huilds the tank of, 248 ; Guru Ram Da.s rest ore.s it, 252. 

Anderson, Lieut. \V. A., is deputed to Alultau, 558; is murdered, .3,39. 

Angad, the second Sikh Guru, succeeds Kuiiak in the apobtlesliiii, 2,30 ; dies, 250. 

Antiochus, invades the Pan^idb, 72. 

Apa Sdhib, the Maharatta C’hief, at Amritsar 422. 

Arjan, fifth Sikh Cjuru, succeeds Guru Amar D/is, 2.3.3 ; establishes liiniself at Amritsar, 2,33 ; 
comjiiloB the Oraiith, 252; his feiul with Chaiidii .Shalt, 254 ; his death, 254. 

Arsalaiv Sultan, ascends the throne, 91 ; dies, 01. 

Aryan conquest of the Panjdb^ 23-31. 

Asad Khan, Asad-ud>doula, his death, 188. 

As if Khan, created Viceroy of the Panjdb, 162 ; his death, 160. 

Asoka, his rock edicts, 72. 

Attar Singh Sindhianwala, appointed Prime Minister at Ldhore, ,302; liis hostile iiroceodings 
against the Ldhore Darbdr. 527 ; killed in action at the .Sutlej, 528. 

AttoedE, fort of, constructe<l, 139. 

Auckland, Lord, his Kdbul iiolicy, 4SC ; meels Kaiijit Singh at Feroy.]*ore, 491. 
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Auningzob, his disastrous retreat from Balkh, 169 ; lays siege to Kandahar, 169 ; rei>els against 
his father. 172; makes hiai a prisoner, 172 ; ascends the throne of India. 175 ; his i>ersecn' 
tion of the Hindus, 176 ; his conquests in the f>cccan, 177 ; his death, 178. 

Avitabile, Monsieur, is made (General of the Sikh army, 427. 

Ayiib Khan, Sar«lar, his defeat near Kandahar. 600 ; surrenders hiinsolf to the British, /lOl. 

Ayiib Shah, crowned King of K&bul, 460 ; his flight to the PanjA-b, 460 ;«his death, 484. 

Azim Khan siiccecds to the throne of Kdhul, 590. 

Aziz-ud-din, Fakir, 853 ; captures OtijrAt, 383; is impri4bjicd by Dost Mahomed, 470; set at 
liberty by Sultdn Mahomed Kliitu, 470. 

• 

Bdbar. Zahir-ud'din, his parentage, 122 ; his five campaigns in the Panjab 123, 124; captures 
Lahore, 123; liis warlike operations in Hindostdn, 1^ ; his death, 121 ; his churaeter, 12.5. 
Bahddur Shall, Prince Moa.zzam, assumes the impt^Vial diadem, 179; defeats Vr it oc Kdm lluksh, 
180 ; his religious discourses with the Ulemas of Ldliore, ISO ; his death, ISCi ^ ^ 

Bahdwal Khan, Nawab of Multan, his serviecs to the Kritish (Government, .5(50 ; hisVeward .567; 
Bahram Khan, minister of Akher, 13.5; diflerence between him and the Enq>cror, 137; his 
revolt, 138 ; his iiardon by the Einpcror, 138 ; is ^issassinatcd, 139. 

Bahram, Sultan, ascends the throne of Ohizni, 01. 

Bandd, Byrngi, assninos the title of <4 uru, 274 ; plunders Batdl:\, 27.5; is defeated by the im- 
lierial troops, 277 : hia eruel execution, 280. 

Bannil, insurrection at, 564. 

Behloli Lodi, ubuitih the (40\ eminent of Lahore, 119 ; his ancestrn's, 120 ; hia d<^ath, 120. 
Beutiiick, Lord, (Govcrnor-UeiK'ral <jf India, ree«»ives thcj Sikli Kiidiassy at Simla, 45i ; inceliiig 
between His Loi'dship and Haiijit Singh at Kopar, 451 4.5.5. 

Bhag Singh, succeeds Jassa Singh, the kalal, in the Sardari cjf the Bhangi mUl, 317 ; his death, 
317. / 

Tihagwdn Das, Rai'l, appointed Akber’s Governor of the Paiijdb, J39. ' 

Hliagwan Singh, Jtdjd r>f Nabhd, Mueeceds to tlie Raj, 3.34. • 

Bhangi misL an aceonnt of. 29S 306. ^ 

Rharpur Singh, Raja of Nahhd, his serviecs during the Mutiny of 18.57. 333; his dc:itli, 3.3L 
Bhawani Das, PesKawaria, a\ppoint<*d head of finance oiTi<*o ’}>y Kaiijit Singii, 372 ; eoiniuers 
Jamniii for Raiijft Singh, 383 : captures llaripiir, 393; dies, 467, 

Bids river, an aecount of, 9. 

Bir I5al, Kiijd, minister of Akber, killed iu Eusafzai, 140. “ 

Birma, annexation r»f, 607. *■ 

Buddha, birth of, 48; liis doetrines, 49; his death, 49. . 

Buddhism^ in the Panjdb, 48 51. • * 

Burnes, Lieutenant, after wanls Sir Alexander, is sent on a mission to the Court of R.bnjit 
Singh at LAliore, 443; visits tlio Amirs of Sindh, 444 ; interview with tlie Nawal) of 
Bliaw'aljKir. 414-45 ; his reception at I^Aliorc, 44.5 .50 ; his second visit to Ldhore, 456-(57 ; his 
mission to Kdbul, 485 ; is recalled from Kdbul to Simla, 486. 

Candahar. oeenpied by tlic British, 491. 

Canning, Lord, his Darbdr at Amb.ild, 584. ^ 

Cavagiiari, Sir Louis, appointed liritish Knvoy at the Court of Kdhul, 600 ; his niiirder, (>00. 
Chand Kour, Mahardni, wife of Kharak Singh, proclaimed sovereign of the Punjab, 501 ; 

abdicates the throne, 506 ; her trauic; death. .509. 

Chandra Gupta, esLiblishes a new power in ln«lia, 72. 

Cliarat Singh, grandfather of Ran jit Singh, birth of, 338; his early career, 338; becomes the head 
of the Sukerchakia mfftl, 330 ; liis comniesis, 3^10 ; is killed in a battle, 310. 

Chattar Singh, Attariwdld, is depute<l to Attok to de.sxiatch 4*rinee Peshoru Singh, .531; his ia- 
Riitrcetioii at Hazdid, IH>3. 

Chet Singh, Jihangi, cpiarrels with the Mahoniedans of Ldhore, 348—19; vacates l.dhore, sur- 
rendering Viiinsclf to Raiijit Singh, 350-51. 

Chet Singh, appointed Prime Minister of Mahardja Kharak Singh, 497 ; is assassinated, 498. 
Chilliuiiwalla, battle of, 569. 

Chiudb river, account of, 7. 

Court, Monsieur, is ma<le a General of the Sikli army, 427* 

Currie, Sir Frederick, British Hesident at Ldliorc, his action on the rebellion of Dewdu 
Mdl lUj, 559. 

Dalip Singh, Mahardjd, first report of his birth, 602 ; is declared Mahardjd of the Paii}.ib, .520 ; 
restored bv the British to the throne of Ldhore, 552 ; is denosed, 573 ; is sent to England, 
573 ; his subseciueiit treacherous conduct, 574 ; x>ardon of, by Her Royal Majesty tlie Queen- 
Empress, 628. 

Daliwdli m?V, account of, 321-22. 

Dara Shekoh, invades Kandahar, 169. 

Davies, Sir Honr^ succeeds as Lieutenant-Oovemor of the Panjdb, 694. 

Oavinaar Singh, Kdjd of Nabhd, 3.32 ; liis incapacity, 333 ; he is deposed, 333- 
Dera Ohazi Kiian piotcctivc works, 620. 

Desa Singh, Mudithia, appointed to the charge of Kangrd, 382; his death, 458. * 

Dew'dn Chand, Misser, marches to Mnltdn under prince Kharak Singh, 410 ; reduces Kashmir, 
418 is sent to i-educe Bhakkitr, 425 ; bis death, 432. 

Dhian Singh, Mian, aiipoiiited chamberlain to Ranjft Singh, 414 ; is created Rdjd-i-Rajdgsn, 
440 ; and Kdjd Kafdii BahAdur, 465 ; sides with Slier Singh, 505 ; who appoints him his Prime 
Minister, 5(17 ; is shot, .515. 

Dina Nath Pandit, afterMrards Rdjd, invited to Ldhore by Ranjit Singh, 406 ; succccdfi Dowdn 
Ganga Ram in the account oillcc of Military Department, 435 ; apiiointed head of Finance 
Departiiieut, 467 ; his speech to the KhtUad troops at the gardens of Shaldindr, 638. 
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pOcU>s of the Pam:Vb, II, 

Dost Mahomed Khan, Sardar, Barakzic, afterwards Ann'r, oec tioics Peshawar, 410 ; defeats Shah 
Shuja before Kandahar, 462-63; vacates pcHlidwar to llanjil »Siiii?h, 470-71; loans to 
Russia, 486; visits Lahore, 509; sends trooiis to JallalAbild with the object of seizing 
Pejghdwar, 564 ; his death, 585. 

DufTerm, Lord, meets ^niir Abdul Rahman Khan at Rdwalpindi, 603 ; TTia Excellency’s visit to 
LAhore, GlO-ll ; his retirement, 612 ; his services, 613. 

Durand, Nir Henry, succeeds as Liivtonaiit-Covernor of the l^anjdb, 504; his death, 594. 

Edwards, Sir Herbcrtia marches from Bann6 against Dewan M41 Riij, 560; his victory at 
Kaiierij 561. 

higerbcni. Sir Robert, succeeds as Licutcnant-(lf>vcrnor of tlie PaiijAb, 599. 

Elgin, Lord, yieoToy of India, 586; his dciijbh, .'Wti. 

Ellenborougli«d^ord, meets tlic* heir-aiiparent of Lahore at l‘V*rozi>ur, 509. 

Ellis,^ Mr., his niission to the CJourt of Tehrdn, 181. 

Eliihinstuno, the Honorable Moustuart, cnibasby of, to the Court of Kabul, 384 ; his interview 
with Nhah Zaman, 385. 

9 

Fane, Sir Henry, Command cr-in- chief of the British armies in India, his visit to the Panjab 
475 SI. 

Farriikhscer, ascends the throne, 187 : is executed, 189. 

Farukli7ad, Sultdii, raised to the thr«me of C-ihiziii, 90. 

Fattch Khan, the Kdbiil Wazir, conquers Kaslimir for »Siiah Mabmiid. 395; retires to Kdhul 
after the battle of Haidani, 397 ; his cru<4 murder, 415. 

Fattfh Ivhan, Tiwaiid, is onUred to Attok to murder Priute Peslu'ia Siiijdi, 534 ; his spiritcfl 
c'ond^iiet at Haiinii, 564 ; he slain, .561. 

Fritteli Klian of Saliiwal is made a ]»i‘is<»in»r by Ranjit Siiigli, 3S^i ; is l■<‘lcasctl, 3S9 ; dies, 389. 

Fatteh Sin^li, Jlftiit, sar«lcLt,/s killed in tin* batth* «>f .l.tinniu, 5.32. 

Fatteh Si nglf; Sardar, assumes the ehief.sliip of the Aiiluvv.i.Iia mi.sl^ 317; his alliance with 
Mahaidjd Ranji't Singh, 317; iiiw war st'rvicc.-^ in the Panjdb, 318 ; his death, 318 and 481. 
Ill-fe<*liiig between liim and Kdiijit Singh, 433. 

Fercizoshahiir, the l»attle of, 542. 

Fctoz Toghlak, clowned king, 110; dies. 111. 

Fyzulpuria an u,cc<^int of, 322-23. 

• 

(lajjiiit Singh, R «jd, <h Jldud, nasntnes independence, 330. 

Clanga Kani, Pandit, inviti'd to L.diore by JMaliaiajd R.injit Singh, 398 ; is appi>inted In-.ul of 
^ the ISlilitiity Olliee. 39S ; his <leath, 4;i5. 

^Gliias B<g, Miiza, latiicr <if Nur Jididii. 153 ; he* is introduced to Akher, 151. 

(Ihi.iH-iid-diii his origin, 100 ; his death, 102. 

( I bias ud din, ltt7 ; liis i)re\ious eai-eer, lOS ; is killed, 108. 

( jol.im Moiiy-iid-din, Siiekh, subjeeti'd t») a heavy mnlet by K.iniit Singh, 465. 

Golab Sing)] of tlaminu, is upiioiti ted a running tootniuii under Kaiijit Singh, 440; Hervi<*eH in 
Kilsliinir lire lewanb'd by Kanjit i dfigh, 42J ; is cieated Haj^ dannnii by Rani it Singh, 
428 ; end A'tieea the r*a ii.se of Maiiaraiij (,’haiul Konr, 502; niarclics against Sialkot. 523; 
defeats i*riijees Kibhiinra Singh and I’oshora Singh, 523 ; is fined by the LiUioro Darbdr, 
533 ; is Croat e«l jM.iharaja by the British, 554. 

Gough, Sir If uch, deicats the .Sikh.s in the battle tif Miidki, 541; joins the grand army at 
•Salidruii, 5t>8; liis gi oat victory at (iiijrat, 571. 

(hivindgarh, fort of, founded liy Kanjit Singh, 372. 

Ch>vind Singh, tenth Sikh Guru, birth of, 259 ; siiceceds the_ Guruship. 261 ; he iiiauguratea 
the eerejiiony 262; Jiis tilaiiH <»f military aggrandizement, 264 ; qiiuiTels with tJie 

hill ^ajAs, 2(jl; defiMls the iiniK>rial troops, 26(5; c*iitur« the iniiici ial service, 268 ; his death, 
2(itl ; his hrK>k the Ori'^trciii Bdd'<hnh kii itranth^ 272. 

Oiijar SiiigJi, Bhangi, his conquests, 3t>3 ; his deatli, 304. 

<4ujrat, hatllc «)f, 570, 

Gurdaspur, fort of, built by the Sikhs, 278; defeat of Bandd Guru at, 279. 


Hakim Mirza, brother of Akhar, birth of, 132; invade.s the I’aiijiib, 1.39 ; liis deatli, 140, 

Haitiii- Singh, founds Nablul, 3.32 ; hi.s eoinpiests and death, 3.32. , , , i t 

Harding, Sir Henry, hi^gallaiit conduct ill the battle of Ferozoshahar, 542; holds a Darhar 
at LMiore. 5.52-.')3. ^ i 

liar Gohiiid, sixth Sikh Guru, Bueeee<ls (Juru Aijan, 254 ; becomes a Military leader, .-o.i ; 

(h'feats the AJogJial troo]>s, 256 : his death, 257. 

Hari Siiigli, Bhaiigi, his conquests, 296 ; his death, 297. 

Hari " 



Har ] 

Har D^SWllbU k:il>V.Xl 

267 ; hia death, 200. ^r-ri* / i-n 

ITawlAiis, Captain, is sent on an embassy from the King of England to theCourtof •Jahangir, I o.l. 
Hcnni, Hindu minister to Mahomed Shah SiirAdili, 13(1; assumes the title of Vikraniajil at 
Delhi, 136 ; is defeated and slain in the battle of lVuiii>at, 136- 
Hindus, aiieicnt, 31-39; modern, 39-48. . . . , . 

Hira Singh, son of RAJA Dhian Singh, 440 ; Raiijit Singh’s attachment to Iiim, 440; 

riage, 441 ; his address to the Sikh Koldiers after the assassiiiaticni of hisfatheTj .ilb ; w created 
I^Amo Aliiiistcr to the Lahore Darhar under Mahardjd Dnlip Singh, 520; 
princoB Kdshinira Singh and Pesliora Singh, 522 ; liis hght against Ins uncle, Suenet Singh, 
524-^ ; his flight from L&liore, 528 ; is put to death by the KhtUud soldiery, 530. 
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llumdydiit NasCr-ud-dfn. ascends the throne 
retreats to Sistau, ; retires to Persia, ] 


132 ; re-enters the Paiijdb, 133 ; defeats the Pathans at Hiiliiud, 133 ; re-enters Delhi, 
133 ; his singular death, 134. , , • ^ - 

Husciii Ali, 8ayad, is raised to the office of Commander-in-chief, 187 ; takes possession af Delhi, 
188 ; is assassinated, 19J . « 

Ibrahim, Lodi, ascends the throne of India, 121 ; is slain, 122. 

Ibrahim, Sultan, marches on the Paujdb, 90 ; dies. 9(h 

Imam-dd-din, Shekh, Governor of Kashmir, his rebellion, 555; his surren/ler, 555. 

Indus river, an account of, 1, 

Jacquemont, Victor, the traveller, his visit to Ldho^c, 450. e 

Jahandar Shah, defeats Azimush Shdn, 184 ; ascends the throne, 185 ; defeated by 
Farrukhseer, 18G ; is strangled, 187. 

Jahdngir Niir-ud-din, 'Emperor, his birth, 139 ; crowned Emperor of Hlndostdii, 149; defeats 
his rebellious sou, Khusrow, 1.50 ; marries Ndr dahari, 156 ; his death, 162. 

Jalal-i'id-din Firoz^ proclaimed King, 103 ; murdered €<104. 

Jalla Missor, the contidcntiul agent of R tid Hira Singh, 521 ; his great unpopularity, 524 and 
528 ; is put to rlo.ath by the soldiery, 530. 

Jamrud, oeeupied by the Sikhs, 482 ; battle of, 482. 

Jassa Singh, the carpenter, becomes leader of the Sikhs, 225 ; supports Adina Khan 

against the Afghans, 306 ; succeeds Nodh Singh to the command of the Kauhia mad, 307 ; 
hiR wars, 308 : his death, ?10S. 

Jassa Singh, the kct/al, birth of, 314 ; succeeds to the Sardari of Ihc Bhangi mial, 314 ; founds 
Kapurthdlld, 314 ; his conquests, 315 ; is called lidclaluih^ or King, by his followers, 316 ; 
dies, 316. * _ 

Jaswant Singh, Rdjd of Nabhd, his servieos to the British Government, 332 ; his death 332. 

Jawdhir Singh, the brother of Maliardni Jiiiddn, 521 ; his appeal tb the soldiery, ,521 ; is put in 
confineiiieut, 522 ; his release, 521 ; is saluted Wazir, 5:10 35 ; is condemned by the army and 
put to death, 530. 

Jay Singh, Kunhia^ founds the Kanhia m/V, 309; wars against Jhanda Singh, Bhangi, 309; con- 
quers Kaujoor, 810; wars against the Siikerchcikias, 311 ; dies, 31 2. 

Jhaiuld Singh, Bhangi, his conquests, 207 ; iT^ars with the Kanhias auj Sukcrcliakias, 298; is 
assassinated, 298. 

Jholum River, 5. ' 

Jhiud family, account of, 330-32. « 

Jinddn, Manardni, wife of Maharajd Kanift Singh, is declared regent for her infant son Dulip 
Singh, 537 ; acts as regent with Ldl Singh as Wazir, 55.5 ; her intrigues against the British 
Government, 564; is removed to Benares, 564 ; scut to England with her sou, Dulip Singh; 
574 ; dies, 674. 

Juimnd Railway opened, 020. 

Jwdld Singh, the Chief Councillor of Maharajd Slier Singh, 502; falls into the displeasure of 
his mas tor I 508 ; his cruel death, 608. 


Kabdli Mdl, the Afghan governor of Ldhore, 300 ; his flight to Jumnid, 300 ; his death, 300. 

Kasam the Arab General invades Sindh, 76. 

ILdshmir, conquered by Akbcr, 140; rebels under Mohtawi Khan, 193; conquered by Wazir 
Putteh Khau for Snail Mali miid, 395 ; conquered by Mahar<ija Ran jit Singh, 418; Paiiiiue 
ill, 404 ; 'sold to Goldb Singh, 554 ; misgovcrnnient in, 622 ; establishment of a council of 
regency in, (523. 

Kdshinlra Singh, reputed son of Ranjit Singh, birth of, 419 ; is killed in an action at the Sutlej, 
528. _ * 

Kesri Singh, Rao, the confidential agent of Rdjd Hera Singh, his gallant conduct, 52T; is killed 
ill action witli the Khdld*< troops, 527. 

Kliarak Singh, Rdjd of Kapurthdlld, succeeds to the inasnad, 321 ; dies, 321. , ^ , 

Kharak Singh, Mahar.ijd, birth of, 3.56 ; liis mai riage, ,391 ; is formally installed as heir-ap- 
parent tc» the throne of LdYioro, 409 ; ascends tlie throne of Ldhore, 497 ; dciKiscd by liis 
son Nur Nehdl Singh, 498 ; his death, 499. 

Khawajd Obed the Ldhore governor, is defeated by the Sikhs, 282. 

Kbizlr Khan, Viceroy of Ldhore, ascouds the throne at Delhi, 116 ; his dcalh, 117. 

Khurram, prince, aec Shah Jahdn. 

Khushal Singh, or Kliiilshalla, an adventurer from Hindostdn, joins the Ldhore Darbdr, 391 j 
becomes Lord Cliainberlain, 391 ; falls into di&favoiu*, 414 ; caiitures Dora Ghazi 
Khan, 419. 

Khusrow Malik, ascends the throne, 92. 

Khusrow, Sultiln, iw saluted King at Ldhore, 92. 

Koiira Mai is appointed dewdn of Ldhore, 214 ; is killed in the action with the Durrdnis, 223. 

Kutb-ud-din Ebuk, crowned King at Ldhore. 95 ; dies, 95. 

Kutb-ud-diii Khan of Kasdr, his death, 458. 

Kutb-ud-dln Mobarak Shah, ascends the throne 106; is murdered, 106. 

Kainran, Prince, blinds Wazir Fatteh Khan, 415 ; involves himself in a rupture with the Shah 
of Persia, 484. 

Khanir-ud-d ill Khan, the Delhi Wazir, geneology of, 212 ; is killed by a cannon ball in the 
battle of Panipat, 218. 

Kaneri, battle of, 560. 

Kangrd, invaded by the Gorkhas, 366. 

Kanhia mish an account of, 309-12. 

Kiiuh Singly Sirdar, srat as governor of MiUtan by the Lihore Darbar, S68 ; hU murder by the 
Sikhs oi Mulrdj, 667. 
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Karam Chand, appointed Lord of Privy Seal hy Mahardjd Banjit Singh. 372. 

Karam Singh, succeeds to the Phulkia tntsZ, 238 ; dies, .328. 

Karachi Railway scheme, 025 ; Karachi as a habour for troops, 626. 

Karora Singhia misl, an account oL 323-24. 

KasAr, captured by the British, 548. 

Koura Khan, the BeliliK;h Chief, the heroism displayed by him in the action of Dera GhAzi 
Khan, 560 ; his rewardi 560. 


Lahna Singh, Bhangi, Raptures L&hore, 300 ; his death, 302. 

Lahna Singh, Majithia, appointed governor of lull States in succession to his father Desa Singh. 
468. 

Lahna Singh^ (^ndhianwalla^ kills Prince P'ertiib Singli, 514 ; his murder. 510. 

LAbore, oapital,^of the PanjAb, 11 ; sucked by Sul tdn Mahiniid of Ghizui. 184; becomes the 
capital of the Gliizni dynasty, 91 ; counuerod by SAltAn Mahomed IJ^hori, 93 ; captured by 
the Ghakkars, 94 ; taken by Tymiir 115; entered by the cm}>cror Humayiiu, 133 ; invaded 
by Hakim Mirza, 139; made the head-quarters of Akber’s Goverimneut, 142: Bahddur 
Shah removes the Moghul capital to.i 180; ocoux>ied by Ahmad Shah the Abdali, 217; 
occupied by the Sikhs, 230; occupied by the Mahiattas, 231 ; ca))tured by the Bhangis. 
300; occux'ied by Shah Zaintn, 302; ceded by Sliali Zamaii to Ranjit Singh, 300; occux>iea 
by Raiqit Singh, 360-52 ; Raniit Singh roxtairs the city of, 405 ; visited by Sir Alexander 
Burncs, 445-50; occuiiied by Mahar^d Slier Singh, 503; Hira Sing enters Lahore, 617; 
occupied by the British troops, 551 ; council of regency established at, 550 ; the Sikh 
kingdom of Ldliore Bupi>ressed, 573 ; the first exhibition of industrial arts at, 580; gardens 
laid out around, *588. 

Lake, General, pursues Holkar lyto the Panjab, 362 03. 

Laklipat Rdi, Dewyu, defeats the Sikhs at Kinanabad, 213. 

Ldl Singh (Mi^ser, aft(*r wards Raja) his tieuson against the Dogras, 520; is elected Wazir 
to the Ldkore Kingdom, h38 ; his trial, 555; ho is hanislied to Benares, 550. 

Laiisdownc, Lord, Ills Excellency’s visit to Lahore 613 14 ; His Excellency’s visit to Delhi 632. 

Lawrence, Major George, is taken a iirisoncr to Kohat by tiie rebels, 567 ; is set at liberty, .571. 

Lawronoe, Sir Henry, is left in charge of ailairn at Ldhorc, 555; joins the siege of Multdii, 5^ ; 
liecoincs first member of the Board of Administration for the affairs of the Panjdb, 574 ; 
memorial Asylum, Mari, 024. 

Law-rcncc, Lord *Jolm, liis exicech at the Ldhorc Darhar, 1864, 321 ; is ai^pointed member of the 
Board of Adniini'^iration for the Piuijdb, 574; apxiointcd first Chief Commissioner of the 
Panjdb, 675 ; his coufoseiioc with Amir Dost Maliomcd Khan at l*eshdwar, 577 ; his aii- 
pointment as fiist Lieutenant-Governor of the Fanjah, 583; resigiies his office, 583; 
aiipointed Governor-Geueial and Viceroy of India, 687 ; his arrival at Ldhorc, 587. 

Lyall, Sir James Bioadwoodj succeeds as Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjdb, 009; His Honor’s 
speech at the Darbdr of investiture at Kaiiurthdlla, 027. 


McLeod, Sir Donald, succeeds as Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjdb, 589 ; the bencficient 
measures iiitroduced by, in the Panjab, 592 and 593 ; his death, 594. 

MacNaghten, ^r. (afterwards Sir William) his Mission to the Court of Ranjit Singh, 488; 
visits the Maliardid at Dinanagar, 488-90. 

Maliandar Singh, Kajd, succeeds to the Patiald Rdj, 330 : dies, 330. 

Maha Singli, Siikcrchakia, succeeds his father Cliarat Singh to the Sardari of the mtsf, 340 ; 
conquers Rasdlnagur, 341; makes war on the Bhangis, 341 ; marches on Janimii, 342; 
defeats Joy Singh, Kanhia, 343; is defeated by Salieh Singh, Bhangi, 344 ; dies, 344. 

Mahnind Shah of Kdbdl. crosses the Indus, 389: Ranjit Singh nioets liim at Riiwulx>indi, .389. 

M 0 .hmdd, Sultdn of Glinzni, 80 ; liis invasions of India, 8J-80; Lis death and character, 86-87; 
his coins, 84. 

Mahmiid, Toghlal^ ascends the throne, 112 . 

Mahomed, birth of, 75; cfttahli&hes tlie Mahomedan religion, 75. 

Mahomed :^zim Khan, Barakzie Sardar, threatens Khyrabdd, 428 ; is defeated by Ranjit Siiigb 
in the battle of Noiishcra, 429 ; his death, 431. 

Mahomed Ghori, conquers Miiltau and Uch, 93 ; is assassinated, 94. 

Mahomed Shah, Roushan Akhtar Nasir-ud-dfn, birth of, 191 ; ascends the throne, J91 ; 
resigns himself to xileasure, 194 ; his death, 219. 

Mahomed Shuh, Sur AdHi, murders his ncxdiew and usurps the throne, 129; makes Hcinii, a 
Hho}i-kcci>er, his nimistcr, 130 ; decline of his fortune, 130. 

Mahomed, Syed, succeeds Mobarak Bliah his father, on the throne of Delhi, 110 ; dies, 119 

Mahomed, Toghtdk^ ascends the throne, 108 ; dies, 109. 

Man Singh, R&j&, defeats the Koushnai Afghans, 140 ; is apxioiuted governor of KAbul, 140 ; his 
death 2 159. 

Masud I invades India, 87 ; put to death, 87* 

Masud 17. succeeds Maiidud at Ghazni, 89. 

Masud 111. snoveeds his father SultAn IbrAhfm, 91. 

Maudud, SultiLn, crowned King, 88 ; dies, 89. 

Mayo. Lord, meets Amir Sher All at AmbAlA, 591. 

Metcalfe, Mr. C. T., his Embas^ to the Court of LAhore, 373-380. 

Mir Aziz Bukhshi, lays siege to RAm Rouni, 307 ; defeats the Sikhs, 307. 

Mir BikliAri Khan, an Omerah of the Court of i^Ahore, 226 } his cruel deatli. 226. 

Mir Mannu, distinguishes himself in action with the Abdalis, 218 ; is apx»omted governor of the 
PonjAb under the title of Moin-Al-Mulk, 219 ; concludes peace with Ahmed Shah the Abdali, 
221 a; defeats Shah Nawaz Khan at Miilttn, 222 ; makes terms with Ahmad Shah. 224 ; his 
death, 224. * 

Miala or Sikh Confederacies, an account of, ^!96 to 345. 

Mobarak S^ab, ascends the throne at Delhi, 117 ; is murdered, 119. 
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Mohkam Chami, Dewdti, i»H>ointed Chief of tho Sikh army, 364; oai»ture8 the x>o8se88ion of 
JPVzulpuria mia/, 390 ; defeats the Afghans in the battle of Hardui, 396 ; conquers Makhad, 
2m ; his death 405. 

Montgomery, Mr., afterwards Sir Robert, Judicial Commissioner of the Panjdb, 677 ; his action 
at lAhore at the Mutiny of 1857, 577 ; is appointed Liieutenant-Governor of the Foujdh, ,584. 

Moorcroft, the traveller at Ldhore, 421 ; his travels in Central Asia, 4^ ; his death, 42^ 

Mordd Begum, widow of Mir Maund, assumes the Viccroyalty of the Panidb, 226. 

Moti Ram, Dewdn, son of Dewdn Mohkam Chaud, 405 ; ht is appointed the First Sikh Govern- 
or of Kdshmir, 418. 

Mozaffar Khan Nawab of Mdltdn, is killed in a war with Ranjit Singh, ^12. 

Moz-ud-din Bahrom Shah, ascends the throne, 98 ; is put to death, 98. 

M oz-ud-dhi Kekubad, crowned King, 103 ; is murdered, 103. 

Mddki, battle of, 641. • « 

Mdl Rdi, Dowdn succeeds his father as Governor of Miiltdn, 5.33: rebels Multiln, 556; 
declares war against the British. 559 ; is defeated, 506 : his trial and sentoiico, 567. 

Mdltdn, first invasion of, by Ranjit Siiigli, 358; second invasion, 362; third invasion, ;)67 ; fourth 
invasion. 386 ; stormed by the Sikhs, 4')7 ; conquered by Ranjit Singh, 410-12 ; captured by 
the BritiBh. 6^. •• 

Miiltdua Singh, reputed son of Mahardjd Ranjit Singh, birth of, 419. 


Nabha family, an account of, 332-334. 

Nadir Shah, King of Persia, his )>irth and parentage, 194 ; his wars against the Turks and the 
Abdalis, 195 ; conquers Kandahar and Balkh, 198; conquers Kdbul, 199; Jalldlabdd and 
Peshdwar, 2()0 ; enters the Pan jab, 201 ; defe.ats the Emperor of Delhi at Karndl, 202 ; enters 
Delhi, ; orders a general massacre of the inhabitants of l>elhi, 205; returns from 
Dc-llii, 207 ; takes raiinom from L,aUore,207; marches on Sindh, 208 ; depa|‘ture for Kandahar, 
20 s : is assassinated, 210. 

Nakai mutl, an account of, 312-13. # 

Nanak, the founder of tho Sikh ijcct, his birth, 240 ; his issue, 243 ; his travels, 244 ; his death, 
246 ; his doctrines, 246. 

Narandar Singh, succeeds to tho Patiald R:ij, 328 ; his services during tho Mutiny o^ 

1857, 328; his death. ;130. . ' . 

Nasir-iid-din Mahniiid crowned king of Delhi, 99 ; his death, 100. r 

Nasir-ud-dm Mahoinad Toglak II. ascends the throne. 111. 

Nau Nehal Singh, sou of Mahardja Kharak Singh, birth of, 424 ; is sent torcmiee Peshawar, 408 ; 
captures Dera Ghazi Kliaii and the fort ol Tank, 473 ; his ii.arriage, 475-81 ; succeeds to 
tiiQ throne of Lahore, 498 ; his accident and death, 5(X). 

Nelidl Singh, Ahluwalia, Sardar, succeeds to the chieiship of Aliluwalia mial, 319; his unsatis- 
factory conduct towards the British, 319 : his death, 320. ^ ^ ^ * 

Nicholson, Brigadicr-Cicncral, the heroism displayed by him in the siege of Delhi, in 1857, 580; 
his lamented death, .580. 

Nish.'luwalia misl^ an account of, 322. 

Niziiin-ud-din Khaii of Kztbiir, submits to the terms of Mahanijd Ranjit Singh, 354 ; is 
asbassinated, 358. c- 

Nodh Suigh is acknowledged head of Sukorcliak, 338. 

Niir Jahiln, empress of India, licr p ireiitage, 15.3; she fcisciu.ites Jahdugir, 154; her marriago 
W'ith Ali Kuli Beg, J55; her eventual mariiagc with Jahangir, 156 ; her influence over the 
emperor, 1.57 ; attacks Mahaliat Kh.iu, 161 ; her death, 16.3. 

Niir-iid-din Fakir, ajipointod pliysiciau in ordinary to Mahaiajd Ranjit Singh, 353. 


Ochtcrlony, Sir David, crosses ilic Jamiia at the head of British trooiis and occupies LudhiAfi/j, 
37H ; is invited to Lahore on tho marriage of Kharak Singh the heii-ailiiuieiit to 
Mahardj:l Ranjit Singh, 392. 

Osiris, king of Egyjit, invades the Fai\i&b, 61. ^ , 



Panjdb, Iiydrography of, 1 ; Physical features, &c., of, 11 : invaded by Egyiitians, 61-64 ; by 
Sainiramis, .52-.54 ; by Scythians or Tartors, 55^57;^ by Persia 08^^57-58; by Alexander tho 
Great, 
run 
113; 
brother 

217 ; codcci W ms son l ymur ouctu, f lUVUUOU. vt±v Aui»iixc»i#baia, ^ wjauavauu vrx, I»I» 
the time of Ranjit Singh’s accos&ion, 351 ; visited by Jas want Rao Holkar, the Mahratta. 
362 ; visited for tho first tinio by a British army under General Lake, 36.3 ; conquered and 
annexed by the British to thoir dominions of Hiudostan, 571 ; measures of imi»rovemeut 
adopted by the British in tho Panjab, 575 ; measures adopted in the Panjdb for suppressing 
tho Sex»oy Mutiny, 57S to 583 ; constitution of Bieiitonaiit-Govcrnorship in tLe Panj ib, 583 ; 
famine in the Pai^db, 585 ; Chief Court established in the Papjdb, 589 ; University College 
established in tho Paqjdb, 596 ; establishment of a University m tiie Panjdb, 602; *Panjdb 
States imperial service trooi>s, 626 : vaccination in, 629. 

Persian conquest of tiie Panjdb, 57. 

Poshdwar, massacre at, 299 ; occi^ed by tho Sikhs, 468. 

Poshoura Singh, reputed son of Kai^B: Singh, birth of, 419 ; is seized and put to death, 535. 

Phula Singh the Akdlf, revolts in Malwa, 405; is killed in the battle of Noushera, 429; 
his previous caree|% 480 (note). ' 

Phul. ancestor of the Phulkia family, 325 ; his exploits and death, 825. 

Phulkia mial, an account of, 325-34. 
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Rafi-nd-darajat, aaoends the throne of India. 190; his death, 190. 

Rafi-ud'donla, ascends the throne, 190 ; his death, 190^ 

Rajandar Singh, Mahar^d of Patidla, succeeds to the Patidlu Bdj, 330. 

Rdind, BuooeedB Phul to the Sardari xa the Phulkia mt»l, 32Q ; is assassinated, 32G. 

Rambh^ Singh, Mahardjd of Kdshmlr, death of, 021. 

Rain Dim, fourth Sikh Quru, succeeds Amar Das, 352 ; dies, 3.'S3. 

Ram Dial, dowdn, accompanies a division of the Sikli army to Kdshtnir, 402; the wise policy 
adopted by him there, 405 ; is killed in the Hazdi*d campaign, 420. 

Ramgarliia mtaL an account of, 306-9- 

Ramnagar, battle of, 5^. 

Ram Singii, founder oi the Imka sect, 594 ; his removal from the Panjab and subsenuont death. 
595. 

Randhlr Singly Rdjd of Kapurthdlld, his services during the Mutiny of 1857. 320 ; is invested 
with the c^er of the **£^r of India,*’ hin death, 321. 

Ranjft Singh, Mahardjd, birth of, 341 ; marries M ah tab Koiir, gronddanghtor of Jdy Singh, 
Kaiihia, 344; succeeds to the Sartlari of the Snkeiehakia mial, 346; is )»ut under the tutelage 
of his father’s maternal uncle Dal Singh, 344-46; assassinates his own mother, 347 ; attempt 
on his life, 348; how he occupies ^dliote, 34K 52; defeats the Sikh confederacies at 
Bhasiu, 352; invades Sidlkot, 352; assumes the title of Maharaj.i, 353 ; invades Oujr t, 
354; his expedition to Kasdr 354: takes i^ossession of Akdigarh, 355; reduces Nnrpur, 
355; swears friendship with Fatah Singh, Ahliiwalia, 35($ ; reduces Dask a, 356; cor.ijuers 
Chiniot, 366; niariies Moran, 357; invatles Xasur but retires, 358; takes Amritsar, ^9: 
invades Jhaiig, 359-60 ; is visite<l by Holkar, 362 ; is ap)ioiiited to arbitrate between Rdjd 
Sahib Singh of Patidld and his wife Aus Konr, 364-65; annexes 1’arrui[\ :I66 ; conquers 
Xasur, 367 ; invitt^d to Pati.ild by Sahib Singh, 368; reduces PathanUot, Jasrota, &c., 370 ; 
conquers Sidlkot. 371 ; annexes, Shekpura, 371 ; interferes with the Cis-Sutlej States, 372; is 
visited by Mr. Metcalfe ihfi liritish envoy, 375; concludes a treaty with the British, SHO ; 
reduces the fdVt of Xangid, 382; meets Shah Shiija at Khtmhdb, 384; conquers Khusiidb 
and Sdhi^al, 385 ; finally aDiioxos Wazirab.id, 387 ; meets Shah Malimdd at Rawalpindi, 
389; captures Xotla, 3S9 ; meets Wazir Fateh Xhttn on the banks of the Jhcltim, 395; 
invades Kdshmir jointly with Fateh Khan, 359; acquires Attock, 396 ; his second invasion 
of Xdshmir, 397; wrests tlie Kohluur diamond from Shah Shiija, 398 to 400; his third 
invasion of Kdshmir, 402-3; his dhsasterous rc'treat to lAhore, 404 ; conquers M6 1 tan, 412 ; 
occupies Peshawar, 415 ; his fourth invasion of Xdshmir, 417 ; and its conquest, 418 ; secures 
the faiiiouB horse Silted Pari, 419; imprisons Sadd Konr his mother-in-law, 423; captures 
Rawalpindi, 4tM ; reduces Bhakkar, 425; Dera l&mail Khan, Khangarh and Lena, 425; cap- 
tures Mankera, 4:^; conquers Peshawar, 431 ; maniea the jjaughter of Sansar Chaud, 441 ; 
secures the famous horse Lcli, 441 ; meets the Cloveriior-iwcncral, Bord Bentinck at Ropar, 
451 --55; marrier (lul Jlaliar, 464 ; his serious illness, 406 ; legularly annexes Peshawar to his 

• dominions, 467-71 ; asserts his superior right to Simlh, 472 ; abandons his claims to Niiidh, 
474 ; marches to Kolitas, 483 ; meets Lord Auckland at Firozepur, 491 ; an account of his 
death, 492-96. 

Ranjur Singh crosses the Sutlej and threatens Ludhidnd, 544. 

Ravi River, an account of, 7. 

Razia Bcgnnu Sultand, ascends the Ibron**, 97 ; marries Altunia the Turkish chief, 98 ; is 
defeateilniid slain, 98. 

Roe, Sir Tlioinaa, embassy of, to the Court Jahangir, ICO. 

Roberts, Sir Fre«lerick, his inarch from Kdbul to Kandahar, 600. 

Ruk-iid-diu Kcroz, succeeds his father Shams dd-diii Altamash, 79 ; is defeated and de]> 03 ed by 
Sultand Razia, 79. 


Saddat Khan, the Delhi minister, 193. 

^ddullah Khan, Allami, lays siege to Xandaliar, 169 \ his^ death, 170. 

Sabir Shah, the fami^ priest of Ahmad Shall, Alnlali, 216 ; is sent os a ])Icnipotentiary to tho 
Court of LAhore, 216 ; is murdered, 217.^ 

Sabuktagi^i, the IJhiznivide, descent of, 77 ; invades the Panjah, 78 ; dies 79. 

Sadd Kou^, widow of Jay Singh, Kauhia, marries her daughter Mali tdl> K our to Ranjit Singh, 
344:; accompanies his son-in-law in his cxiieditiou to Lahore, 349; is imiuisoncd by 
Mahardjd Ranjit Singh, 423 ; her death, 459. 

Sodda Sdm, the battle of, 562 : the victory of tlie British, 562. 

Sahib Kour, Rdni of Po^idld, lier spirited conduct, 328. 

Salem Shuh, Su^, ascends the throne of Hindustan, 128 ; visits Ldhorc, 129 : dies, 129. 

Sansar Chaud, chief of Katoch, invites Jey Singh, Xaiihia, to his aid in his operations against 
Kangrd, 310; is put to flight by Rapjit Singh, 357 ; his death, 432. 

Sanwan Mai, appointed head of account office, Miilidii, 419. 

Sarup Singh, Rijd of Jhind, his services to the British Cjovcrnnient, 331 ; his death, 332. 

Seythiaji invasion of tho Panjdb, 55-57. 

Sekandur Shah, Sur, assumes the title of king in tho Panjab, 130; takes possession of Delhi 
and Agro^SO ; is defeated by Bahrain Khan, 130 ; his death, 130. 

Somiramis, queen of Assyria, invades the Panjdb, 52-54. 

SesosIgiB, king of Xgypt, invades the Panjab, 54. 

Shah Alam 11, succeeds to the throne of India, 234 ; is blinded by Gholam Kadfr the Rohilla, 
238; his death, 239. 

Shahid, or Nihang an account of, 324-25. 

Shah Jahdn, prince Khiirram, receives the title of Shah Jalidn, 160; rebels against his father, 
160; ascends the throne at Agra, 165; founds new Dellii, BUi; recovers Kandahar 168; 
h^ four sons, 170 ; is made a prisoner by his son Aurangzeb, 172 ; his death, 174. 

Shahnawoz Khan quarrels with his brother Yahya Khan, 213; assumes the governorship of 
Ldhore, 214. 
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Shah Shiga, expelled from Afghanistan, 883 ; his unsuccessful attempt ou Kdbul, 389 ; his 
misfortunes, 39L ; is deprived of the Kohinar diamond by Raigit Singh, 398 to 41X1 ; his 
Ill-treatment by Ran^lt Singh, 401 and 402 ; his escape from Ldliore, 401 ; settles in 
JLudhidnd, 402; fails in his expedition beyond the Indus, 416; his fresh canipaigu in 
Afghanistan, 461-64 : his defeat, 464 ; British Government resolve to restore Shah Shuja on 
the Kdbul throne, 488 ; installtxL as the King of Afghanistan, 492. ^ 

Shah Zaman, his first three invasions of the Panjab, 301-2 ; his fourth invasion. 304 ; makes 
a grant of Li'ihore to Ranjit Singh, 306 ; is blinded by Shah Mahmdd, 384 ; his interview 
with the Honorable Monstuart Elpliinstone, 385 ; repairs to Ldhore, 391. 

Shaldmdr Gardens, origin of the word, 360. 

Sham Singh, Attariwdld, his noble bc»aring in the Sikh war at Sobraon, 546 ; he is killed in 
the battle, 547. 

Shams-dd-din Altamash, conquests of, in Hindostdn, 96 : his death, 96. _ 

Sher Ali, acknowledged as Amir of Afghanistan by the British, 591 ; his war ^|ifh the British, 
599 : his flight to Turkistaii, 6(X) ; his death, ^K). 

Sher Khan, Governor of the Panjdb, 99 ; })is death, 101. 

Sher Shah, his origin, 127 ; defeats Hutndyuu at Agra, 127 ; is killed at Kalangar, 127 ; state 
of India under him, 127. 

Sher Singh, Attariwala, marches to Miiltdn, 562; joins the rebels, 563; his defeat nt Chillian- 
wala, ^9; retires to Gujrat. 570; is defeated, 570 ; surrenders himself to the British, 571. 

Sher Singh. Mahardjii, birth of, 370; chasticos the Kusafzais, 474; wars on Mai CUiand 
Kour, 501 to 507 ; sucoeeds to the sovereignty of the Panjdb, 507 ; his assassination, 513. 

Sikander LkmII ascends the throne of India, 121 ; dies, 121. 

Sikhs, spring up in the l*anjAb and overrun the i>rovince of Sirhiiid, 18(); they are defeated at 
Rdhon, 180 ; their customs and manners, 290-95 ; an account of their 296 to 345 ; they 

occupy Pesudwar, 468 ; defeat the Afghans at Jamidd, 482 : declare war against the British, 
538 ; cross the Sutlej, 539. 

Sindhian w4ld Sardars, iJiot against Sher Singh and Dhian Singh, 510-15. 

Sobraon, battle of, 546. 

Suchet Singh, Rdjd, obtains an appointment in the court of Mahardj.l Ran jil Singh, 410; sus- 
pected of intrigue with the British, 522 ; is blain, 526. 

Sultan Mahomed Khan, Barakzie Sardar, dupes Dost Maliommcd in tho aflair of Pcsluluar, 
470-71 ; leaves JAhore for Peshdwar, 473. 

Sutlej, river, an account of, 9 ; the British cross the Sutlej, 548. 

Syad Ahmad, the Ghazi, his origin, 437 ; wages a holy war against the Sikhs, 438 ; is defeated 
at Akora, 438 ; oecupios Peshdwar, 442 ; his subsequent failures, 442 ; is Miaiii, 443. 

f. ** 

Tamerlane, invades India, 118 ; is proclaimed Emperor of Tliiidostdn, 1 14 ; returns to his own 
country, 115. 

Tard Singh of Daliwali misl, military expeditions of, 372. 

Xegh Bahadur, ninth Sikh Guru, succt'oils to the apostlesliip, 258 ; retires to Bengal, 259 ; is 

g srsecuted by Aurungzebj 260 ; is slain, 260. 

am, afterwards Rdjd Tej Singh, joins the Bdhore Dai*l>ar, 391 ; is elected Comma iidcr- in - 
’ Chief of tho KhdUd army, 538 ; his treacherous conduct in the battle of Ferozoshahr, 543. 
Thomas, George, his adventures, 328. 

Tiloka, founds the J hind family, 3.*10. 

Todar Mai, Rdjd, the financial minister of Akbcr, 141. 

Tyiniir Shah, expels the Sikhs from Amritsar, 229 ; is proclauned king of Kabul, 289 ; conquers 
Multdn from the Sikhs, 299. 

Tymdr of Samarkand, tfee Tamerlane. 


Victor, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 614 ; His Royal Highness' visit to the Panjab. 
614-19. 

Victoria, Queen-Empress of India, Her Motjesty's messages to Sir John Lawrence. 582; the 
interest taken by Her Majesty in the welfare of her Indian subjects, 587, and 616 ; Her 
Majesty proclaimed Empress of India, 598; Her Royal Majesty’s Jubilee, 608-9; Hel: 
Royal Majesty's Indian servants, 621. 

Ventura, Monsieur, the Italian, joins Ranjit Singh at Lahore, 427 ; his marriage at Ludhidnd, 
433. 

Vikramaditya, tho Indian sovereign, 73. 


Wade. Captain, afterwards Sir Claude, deputed by the Governor-General to the Darbdr at 
Lahore, 451 ; Mahardj a Ranjit Singh confers on ]jim the title of Fat'zand I'iilhcunjd^ 465: 
is deputed by the Governor-General to explain to Ranjit Singh tho views of the Govern- 
mo nt regarding Sindh. 474. 

Wales, H. R. H. Prince of, his visit to the Panjdb, 595-8. 

Whish, General, reaohea Multdn with his troops to oppose Mdl Raj, 562; his advance to 
the Jhelum, 570. o 

Yahya Khan appointed Governor of Ldhore, 213; ia defeated by Shahnawaz Khan hia 
brother, 214. 

Yakdb Khan, ex-Amir of Kdbul, deported to India, 600. 


Zakaria Khan, Khan Bahddur, appointed Governor of Ldhore, 193 ; is defeated by Nadir 
Shah. 201 ; his death, 212. 

Zulfikar Khan, Amiral-Omcrali, 184 ; he exercises paramount power, 185 ; is assassinated, 187. / 








